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FOKE  WORDS. 

John  Lanb  was  the  friend  of  Milton's  father,  'most  loving  of 
mnsick/  who  wrote  Lane,  not  only  the  Fore-praise  Stanza  to  his 
Squire* s  Tale,  p.  8  below,  but  also  a  bke  Sonnet  in  laud  of  his  MS. 
version  of  Gui/  of  Wanrick  now  in  the  British  Museum.  ^     Milton's 

^  Both  Milton  father  and  son  lie  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.     See  Mr.  J.  J.  Baddeley's  late  book  of  1888  on  the  Church. 

See  also  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  i.  (1859),  p.  42-3.  Here  (with  its  own 
stops,  &c.)  is  Citizen  John  Milton's  Sonnet  of  Praise  to  John  Lane,  set  before 
"The  corrected  historic  of  SlR  GwY,  Earle  of  Warwick,  sumamed  the 
Heremite ;  begun  by  Don  Lidgate,  monke  of  St  Edmunds  Berye ;  but 
now  dilligentlie  exquired  from  all  Antiquitie  by  John  Lane.  1621,*'  in  its 
long  music-4to  MS.  Harleian  5243. 

"  Johannes  Melton,  Londinensis  Ciues,  amico  suo  viatico, 

in  Poesis  Laudem.    S.  D.  P. 

If  Virtewe  this  bee  not  I  what  is?  tell  quick  I 

for  Childhode,  Manhode,  Old  age,  thow  doest  write 
Loue,  Warr,  and  Lustes  quelld,  by  aim  Heroick ; 

instancd  in  Gwy  of  Warwick  (liiiighthodes  light.) 
Heraldes  record**,  and  each  sownd  Autiquarie, 

for  Qwyes  trewe  beinge,  lief,  death,  eake  hast  sought, 
To  satisfye  those  wZiich  prceuaricari : 

Manuscrint,  Cronikel,  (yf  mote  bee  bought) 
Coventries,  Wintons,  Warwickes  monumentes, 

Trophies,  Traditions  delivered  of  Guy, 
With  care,  cost,  paine,  as  sweetlie  thow  presents, 

to  exemplifie  the  flowre  of  Cheualrye. 
From  cradle  to  the  sudle,  and  the  beere ; 
for  Christian  immitation,  all  are  heere. 

J.  M. 

Lane's  poem,  with  the  Title  and  Dedication,  takes  up  130  leaves  of  the 
double-columnd  MS.  The  Guy  had  *  licence  to  be  printed.  Jul:  13%  1C17. 
John  Tauerner.'— leaf  132  of  Harl.  MS.  6243.  Joseph  Hunter  was  the  first  to 
print  Uie  Sonnet  Maisson  reprinted  it,  in  modern  spelling  {Milton^a  Life^  i.  43), 
and  also  part  of  the  following  lines,  Lane's  compliment  to  John  Milton,  the 
Poet's  father,  in  Lane's  TritoM  Trumpet,  MS.  Keg.  17  B  XV,  leaf  179  (pencil ; 
182,  ink)  back. 

**  At  this  full  point,  the  Ladie  Musickes  hand^, 
opened  the  casement^^  wheare  the  pupil  1<7«  stand<;, 
to  whome,  liftinge  that  signe  w/tich  kept  the  time, 
lowd  organs,  cometf«,  hnggbutt^f,  vial<f«  chime, 
lutes,  cithemes,  virginals,  and  harpsioordcfir, 
bandoraes,  orpharions,  statelie  grave, 
otherboes,  classhers,  sweetest  of  the  thrave, 
and  cverio  instrument  of  melodie, 
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nephew,  Edward  Phillips,  in  his  TJteairum  Poetaruiriy  1675,  thus 
desciibes  our  author : — 

''  lohn  Lane,  A  fine  old  Queen  Elizabeth  gentleman,  who  was 
living  within  my  remembrance,  and  >vhose  several  poems,  had  they 
not  had  the  ill  fate  to  remain  unpublitiht, — when  much  belter  meriting 
than  many  that  are  in  print, — might  possibly  have  galn'd  him  a  name 
not  much  inferiour,  if  not  equal,  to  Drayton,  and  others  of  the  next 
rank  to  S(pencer ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  produc't  in  Manuscript: 
namely,  his  Poetical  Vision;^  his  Alarm  to  the  Poets  [1G48];  *  his 
Twelve  Months  ;^  his  Guy  of  Waitcic,  a  Heroic  Poem  (at  least  as  much 
as  many  others  that  are  so  Entitled);  and  lastly  his  Supplement 
to  Chaucer's  Squire's  Ta/fi."— 1675,  p.  111-112 ;  ed.  1824,  p.  xxiii.* 

Edmund  Howes,  who  in  1615  publisht  Stotce's  Annales,  ed.  1603, 
with  a  Continuation,  doesn't  mention  Lane  in  his  list  of  English 
poets,  among  whom  is  "  Willi.  Shakespeare,  gentleman,"  p.  811,  col.  2. 
Anthony  Wood,  in  1691-2,  writing  of  John  Lane  of  Christ  Church, 
who  died  in  1578,  says,  'There  was  one  John  Lane,  a  poet,  about  this 
time.* — Fasti  Oxonienses,  Part  I,  col.  189,  notes,  under  a.d.  1572. 

Besides  the  works  which  Phillips  names,  John  Lane  publisht  in 
1600  a  poem  of  120  six-line  stanzas  (dbahcc)  on  the  vices  of  his 
country-men  and  women,  entitled 

*Tom  /  Tel-Troths  /  Message  and  /  his  Pens  Com-  /  plaint  / 
A  worlce  not  vnpleasant  to  he  read  /  nor  vnprofitahle  to  hefol-  /  lowed. 
Written  by  Jo.  La.  Gent.  /  . .  .  London  ./  Imprinted  for  R,  ffowellf 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  /  neere  the  great  North  doore  of 
Paules,  at  the  signe  of  /  the  white  horse.     1600./' 

w/iich  mote,  or  ought  ezhibite  harmonie, 

did  fore  the  muses  all  theire  coninges  spend, 

BO  excellent  I  as  note  by  ,ynck  bee  pennd : 

for  whie?  before  the  close  concludes  theire  noyses, 

in  St  rake  to  all  these  sweetes,  a  chirme  of  voices, 

warblinge,  dividinge,  turninge,  relishinge, 

accentinge,  airinge,  curbinge,  orderinge, 

those  sweete-sweete  partes  Meltonus  did  compose, 

as  wonders  selfe  amazd  was  at  the  lo^e,^ 

w/tich  in  a  counterpoint  mnyntaininge  hielo, 

gan  all  mmme  vp  thus,  Alleluia  Deo. 

The  musick  ended,  silence  hushd  them  all "...  . 

1  See  my  Perci/  Folio  Ballad*  and  HonianceSy  ii.  522,  col.  1,  at  foot.     The 
Poetical  Vtsinns  was  to  have  *  first  an<l  second  partem.* 

*  See  Lowndes,  and  Heber's  Sale-Catalog^  Part  IV.         3  ^^q  pg^t  page. 

*  See  also  Winstanley's  Live*  of  tlie  Poets  (1C87).  p.   100  (which,  only 
repeats  part  of  Phillips),  and  Hazlitt's  Hand-hook^  p.  32(i,  col.  2. 

^  Matwou  prints  *  clotie.' 
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This  I  xepiinted  in  my  TeU-Troth  Tolume  for  the  New  Shakspere 
Society  in  1876,  pp.  107 — 135  ;  and  as  it  mentions  the  Globe  theatre 
in  which  Shakspere  had  a  shaie,^  and  alao  possibly  alludes  to  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece  (st  109,  p.  132),  readers  of  the  pre- 
sent Tolume  may  perhaps  care  to  look  at  it  It  is  better  worth 
reading  than  this  Continnation  of  the  Squire's  Tale,  little  as  that  is 
to  say  for  it  I  have  sketcht  its  Contents  on  pp.  xiii-xv  of  my 
TeU-Troth  Forewords,  from  which  I  take  the  present  details. 

Lane  also  publisht 

"  An  Elegie  vpon  the  death  of  the  high  and  renowned  Princesse, 
oar  late  Soueraigne  Elizabeth.  By  L  L.  Imprinted  at  London  for 
John  Deane,  at  Temple-barre.  1603 :  4to.  7  leaves.  Bodleian 
(Malone)." 

What  Phillips  calls  Lane's  Twelve  Montlis,  is 

"  Tritons  Trumpet  to  the  sweete  monethes  /  husbanded  and 
moralized  by  /  John  Lane  /  poeticalie  adducinge  / 
1^  The  seauen  deadlie  sinnes  practised  into  combustion. 
2*.  Theire  remedie  by  theire  contraries,  the  Virtues,   gratiously 
intendinge  the  Golden  meane ;   so  called  of  perfectinge  to 

felicitie. 

3^  The  execrable  Vices  punished,  alludinge  etemalie. 

Virtus  perijt  et  invents  est  /  1621  /."  MS.  Reg.  17  B  xv.  Brit 
Mu&     The  poem  is  on  201  leaves,  4to,  after  two  prose  Dedications. 

Lane's  re-telling  of  the  Romance  of  Gut/  of  Wnrtoick  may  pos- 
sibly be  edited  by  my  friend  Prof.  Zupitza  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  for  completeness'  sake,  when  he  has  finisht  the  other 
versions  of  the  story.  The  prose  Forewords  to  this  Chiy  I  printed  in 
the  Percy  Folio  Ballads  and  Romances,  il  521-5,  from  the  Harleian 
MS.  5243  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  present  reprint  is  due  to  no  merit  iu  Lane's  poem,  for  it  has 
none,  but  only  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  one  of  Chaucer's 

*  Then  light-taylde  huswiues,  which  like  Syrens  sing,  [p.  46]      679 
And  like  to  Circes  with  their  drugs  enchant. 
Would  not  vnto  the  Banke-sides  round-house  fling. 

In  open  sight,  Uiemselues  to  show  and  vaunt :  682 

Then,  then,  I  say,  they  would  not  masked  goe, 
Tliough  vnseeiie,  to  see  those  they  faine  would  know.         684 

Stanza  114,  page  133. 
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Tales,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  put  in  type  for  the  Chaucer  Society. 
Most  folk,  on  reading  it,  will  be  ready  to  treat  Lane's  memory  with 
the  'black  obloquie'  he  invokes  for  the  defacers  of  Chaucer's  figure : 

<  And  they  wliich  Chaucer's  figure  deigne  deface, 
6  lett  them  live  in  shame,  die  in  disgrace ; 
and  never  meete  with  other  memorie 
then  is  repeated  of  black  obloquie/ 

But  they  will  recollect  that  the  old  versifier  did  love  Chaucer,  did 

search  for  the  missing  (and  never-written)  part  of  the  poet's  Squire's 

2\ile  *  in  all  old  libraries,  and  Londons  towre '  (p.  234,  1.  553),  and 

did  believe  that  he  was  honouring  Chaucer  by  writing  the  miserable 

Continuation  he  has  produced,  of 

*  him  that  left  half  told 
The  Story  of  Cambnscan  bold, 
Of  Camballf  and  of  Algarsifei 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  vertuous  Ring  and  Glara, 
And  of  the  wond'rous  Horse  of  Brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  King  did  ride/ 

Milton.     II  Pefiseroso,     (Urry,  sign,  i.) 

Eemembering   this,  the  readers  who  would   otherwise  have  curst 

Lane,  will  withhold  their  swears,  and,  if  they  can't  feel  for  him,  will 

pity  him :  he'd  have  written  a  better  poem  if  he  had  been  able.     Be 

sure,  he  did  his  best,  for  his  Master's  love. 

The  completion  of  the  SquMs  Tale  would  have  taxt  Chaucer's 
utmost  power,  even  when  he  was  at  his  best.  The  subject  is  one 
into  which  he  could  have  imported  little  humanity.  The  Continua- 
tion would  have  been  a  constant  strain  on  his  invention  and  fancy. 
The  work  wouldn't  have  repaid  the  effort,  and  so  tlie  Poet  tumd  it 
up,  as  he  did  the  Good  Women  when  he'd  done  nine  of  them  out  of 
the  proposed  nineteen.  Who  of  us,  in  his  own  line,  has  not  done 
the  like  1  Man  is  mortal ;  and  when  a  fellow  man  doesn't  see  his  way 
thro*  a  bit  of  work,  it  bores  him,  and  he  drops  it. 

Naturally  no  real  Poet  tried  to  take  up  Cliaucer's  unfinisht  task.^ 

1  I  mean,  the  whole  of  it.  Spenser  chose  and  changed  one  incident  for 
use  in  Iris  Faerie  Qu^ene^  and  made  the  fay-born  trin  brethren,  Priamond, 
Dyamond,  and  Triamond,  fight  Camballo  in  order  to  see  which  of  them  could 
win  Canace.  As  we  all  know,  Camballo  (preserved  by  Canace's  Ring)  whs 
allowd  to  kill  Priamond  and  Dyamond,  the  first  two  trins.  but  was  reconciled 
to  the  third,  Triamond  (who  secured  Canace),  by  their  sister  Cambina,  whom 
Camballo  npecdily  married. — Faerie  Queene,  Book  IV,  Canto  ii,  st.  30,  to  end 
of  Canto  iii. 
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But  where  Angels  dare  not  tread,  we  know  who  rash  in  ;  and  so  the 
Poetaster  Lane  wrote  his  Continuation  of  the  SquMs  Tale,  and  wo 
wise  folk  have  printed  it. 

Chaucer  has  told  us  what  he  meant  to  do  in  the  completion  of 

his  Tale : 

(1)  First,  wol  I  telle  yow  /  of  Cambynskan,  661 
That  in  his  tyme  /  many  a  Citee  wan  ; 

(2)  And  after  /  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 

How  that  he  wan  /  Theodera  to  his  wif,  664 

For  whom  ful  ofte  /  in  greet  peril  he  was, 
K'  hadde  he  be  hoi  pen  /  by  the  steede  of  bras. 

(3)  And  after  /  wol  I  speke  of  Cambalo, 

That  faught  in  lystes  /  with  the  bretheren  two  668 

For  Canaoee  /  er  that  he^  myghte  hir  wynne. 
(From  the  Ellesmere  M8.  Group  F,  §  2.     Six-Text,  p.  427,  coL  1.) 

He  had  also  to  tell  us  how  the  Falcon  won  back  her  false  Tercelet 

by  the  mediation  of  Cambynskan's  younger  son,  Camballo  or  Cam- 

bollus;  to  tell 

^  How  that  this  Faucon  /  gat  hir  loue  ageyn, 
Repentant  /  as  the  storie  telleth  vs, 

By  mediaciof<n  of  Cambalus  656 

The  kynges  sone." — Ibid, 

to  invent  something  for  the  Magic  Mirror  to  do,  and  lastly  to  explain 
how  the  Ejiight  who  was  to  win  Canace  (1.  669)  was  a  namesake  of 
her  brother  Camballo ;  for  we  cannot  possibly  suppose  that  this 
Knight's  fight  in  lists  with  the  Two  Brethren  (1.  668)  was  to  rescue 
Canace  from  captivity.  Chaucer  was  of  course  bound  to  provide 
Canace  with  a  husband,  before  finishing  his  Tale. 

Of  Chaucer's  purposes,  Lane  carries  out  all,  with  variations.  He 
tells  us  of  Cambynskan  (or  Cambuscan),  kills  him,  buries  him,  and 
brings  him  to  life  again.  Lane  also  speaks  of  Algarsif,  and  weds 
him  to  Theodora ;  but  he  does  not  put  Algarsif  oft  in  great  peril  for 
his  bride,  nor,  consequently,  does  he  make  the  Horse  of  Brass  rescue 
Algarsif  from  this  peril.  On  the  contrary,  Lane  turns  Algarsif  into 
a  traitor  and  rebel  to  his  Father,  then  makes  Algarsifs  treacherous 
Generals  put  him  in  prison — from  which  his  re-vivified  Father  frees 
him, — then  shows  Algarsif  as  a  penitent,  and  lastly,  as  rewarded  not 
only  by  Theodora's  hand,  but  by  the  gifts  (from  her  Father)  of  India, 

^  Spenser,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  Chaucer*s  he  in  line  669,  mean  '  one  of 
the  3  brethren  who  fight  for  Canace.* 
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Arabia,  Judea,  and  Palestine,  and  (from  his  own  Father)  of  the  Hone 
of  Brass.  This  is  killing  the  fatted  calf  for  the  prodigal  son,  with  a 
vengeance.     His  brother  Camballo  ought  to  have  had  Theodora. 

As  to  the  Camballo  who  Chaucer  said  was  to  win  (and  of  course 
wed)  Canace, — after  fighting  the  Two  Brethren, — Lane  turns  him 
into  Akafir,  the  Admiral  of  Cambuscan.  But  instead  of  getting  all 
Cambuscan's  country  with  Canace,  as  the  winner  of  her  was  promist 
before  the  Tourney  (p.  201),  he  gets  only  one  town — the  city 
Fregiley,  which  rebelld  with  Algarsif,  and  then  had  its  name  changed 
to  Canacamor — and  the  Magic  Sword,  Morlivo.  Still,  considering 
that  his  opponents  the  Two  Brethren  bolted  after  the  first  brush, 
Akafir  is  well  rewarded.  He  may  have  been  meant  to  get  Cambus- 
can's land  after  the  laiter's  death. 

Camballo,  the  younger  son  of  Cambuscan,  gets  a  lady,  *  Frelissa 
faire,  with  Serra  province,'  seemingly  Chaucer's  '  Sarray,  in  the  lond 
of  Tartarie,'  where  Cambynskan  dwelt,  and  whereof  he  was  King, 
and  which,  in  Lane's  text,  p.  201,  was  promist  to  the  winner  of 
Canace. 

Lane  finds  something  for  the  Magic  Mirror  to  do  for  Canace,  in 
showing  her  what  has  happend  at  a  distance  (p.  193).  And  he 
continues  the  power  of  the  Magic  Ring  in  enabling  her  to  under- 
stand birds'  talk  (pp.  192-3,  230-3).  Moreover,  it  is  by  Camballo's 
'mediacioun'  with  Canace  that  her  Falcon  gets  the  love  of  its 
Tercelet  again  (pp.  229-233). 

Lane  says  nothing  about  the  Knight  in  the  Squire's  Tale  who 
brings  Cambynskan  the  Magic  gifts ;  but  he  tells  us  that  these  gifts 
were  made,  and  sent  to  Cambuscan,  by  a  wondrously-leamed  friend  of 
his,  Bunthoto,  King  of  Ind,  who  afterwards  concocts  the  Elixir 
which  restores  the  dead  Cambuscan  to  life,  and  whoso  daughter  weds 
Algarsif. 

Both  Lane's  original  version  of  his  Poem — which  he  dates  1616, 
tho'  it  was  licenst  on  March  2,  1614-15  (p.  237  below), — and  his 
revised  version  of  1630  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  :  the  former  is 
MS.  Douce  170 ;  the  latter,  Ash  mole  53.^    The  revision  does  remove 

1  Black's  Catalog  of  1845,  col.  91,  describes  it  as 

'  No.  53.     A  small  quarto  volume,  containing  81  leaves  of  paper,  gilt  at 
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a  few  of  the  blemishes  of  the  first  yersiou,  and  had  better  perhaps 
have  been  taken  bs  our  text,  with  collations  from  the  earlier  original 
Bat  as  the  early  version  of  1616  was  copied  first,  and  as  it  is  always 
more  interesting  to  follow  changes  of  a  text  in  their  order  of  time, 
the  decision  was  come-to  to  print  the  1616  text,  and  give  all  the 
Taiiations  of  the  1630.  If  any  one  over  reprints  Lane's  Con- 
tinnation,  he  can  reverse  this  plan,  print  the  1630,  and  collate  the 
1616. 

Whatever  else  has  to  be  said  on  Lane's  work  and  its  sources,  I 
leave  Mr.  Clouston  to  say  in  his  Introduction  on  the  stories  of  a 
Magic  Horse,  Glass,  King,  Sword,  &c.,  which  he  has  very  kindly 
promist  to  write  for  us. 

All  Lane's  frightful  word-coinages  will  be  duly  enterd  in  the 
Glossary  that  will  appear  in  Part  II. 

Miss  Angelina  F.  Parker,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  George 
Parker  of  the  Bodleian,  has  copied  the  1616  MS.,  and  collated  the 
1630  one ;  and  she  and  Mr.  Parker  have  read  the  proofs  and  revises 
with  the  MSS.  My  part  has  been  only  to  see  to  the  arrangement  of 
Lane's  Dedications,  &c.,  to  put  head-lines  and  side-notes,  refer  doubt- 
ful forms  and  letters  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  to  write  these  Forewords. 
The  latter  ought  doubtless  to  be  fuller ;  but  I  have  to  start  at  half- 
past  three,  to  look  at  some  second-hand  Wnger-boats  at  Putney,  and 
to  scull  up  one  that  I  bought  last  Friday  of  Ted  Phelps  at  the  London 
Bowing  Club  Yard  :  these  for  the  little  Wager-boat  Club  I'm  trying 
to  start^  So  I  pray  Chaucer-Soc.  Members  to  hold  me  excused  from 
taking  up  more  of  their  time  and  print-money  at  present 

F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 
6  September,  1888,  S  p.m. 
S  SL  G€orge*8  Sq,,  London,  H.  W. 


the  edges,  besides  three  on  which  are  written  the  title  and  introductory  pieces : 
it  is  very  neatly  written,  as  for  a  presentation  copy  ;  and  the  royal  Arms  are 
Btamped  on  the  cover.' 

1  Club  faild  to  come  to  the  scratch,  so  I  shall  keep  4  wager-boats  for  the 
best  of  my  Maurice-Club  men  to  practise  in,  besides  1  for  myself. 


■^<'..>,  ^.  tf,  K  i-Mt  wiaeft  may  yawfUj  be  ^oE  of  sor miAk  : 

KwiW  ",«»  »  Oi-  <::^itsltia^t  Murrifigit  Uaraa/^  tnL  ^l±.  at : — 
*  tjW0'-,  4'A»,  '.i  fit.  Ati^iT'nt-ia^bt-Wsidiabt,  ud  Jixiaana  Xoxc^ 

jjiiwrt«*,  '<<  *t  Stpnfchre — at  St  Sep^Iehwi     T  July,  1$73l 
"ijen*:.  i'itti,  'A  .-H.   Ot»Tt,  Jnwry,    \jx»Vj^   eiTrfwiraw.  and 


iwt,  'yifjwwacf — at  c 
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J0hn  S^U'B  (l^ovAkMm  of  d^hnum'S 
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•  '.''{the  Titles  of  the  First  Version  and  the  Revised  Version 

of  John  Lanes  Poem, 


[Douce  MS.  170,  First  Version.     On  fly-leaf^  once  the  cover.'] 

Speticm  Squim  tale, 

to///dj  fjatlj  "bixm  lost^  allmost  tfjree  fjunirrt  geera, 

anlr  sought  bg  mante, 

i0  nolD  brought  to  light  bg 


3*  S^* 

1616. 


[i4s//?woZe  MS.  53,      onc^,  6937,  Revised  Vei'sion.] 

Cljaxicers  Jliller, 

ieiufle  l)is  iflastetcpeece,  callelr  tf)e  Squiers  Eale; 

Mich,  hath  binn  giben  ioet,  for  allm00t  theaee  three  hunbreb 
gearee:  but  nolD  fotonb  out,  ^xA  brought  to  light  bg 

1630. 


JOHN  LANE'S  FIRST  DEDICATION. 


[Douce  MS.  170.     TJie  First  Version.] 

^To  the  illustrious  Classis  of  Poetes  Laureate        neafi] 
in  bothe  the  famous  Vniuersities. 

Ingenious  sirrs,  I  present  vnto   you  the   Squiere  o  Laureate  Poet », 

«.*-,,  I  here  offor  you  . 

tale,  wrought  of  the  same  matter,  nnished  on  the  same  chAMcer'* sqmre't 

It  J     •        ^1  1  •     1         *  1     Ta/^  finlsht  on 

model,   composed   m   the   same   kind    of    verse,   and  hu  model. 

prosequuted   into  the  verie   same   offices,  scopes,  and 

circumstances  convenient,  w/«'ch  your  great  ancester, 

Dan   Chaucer  began,  and   promised  at  the  first,   in 

mowldinge  wheareof  (after  my  owne  way  of  invention, 

for  eUes  heereafter  might  saye,  that  he  did  all  this,  and 

I  nothinge),  I  stragle  not  from  his  idea ;  for  that  weare 

to  committ  nuUitie  of  the  whole.    The  taske  (I  graunt)  The  usk  is  hiu-d. 

is  hard,  wheare  no  byestander  cann  possiblie  plucks 

downe  the  poetes  selfe,  out  of  owne^  sphere  of  ideal 

fabricke :   and  well  wee   knowo   that  onlie   one   rare 

Chaucer  lived  at  once.     Which  caused  Mr  Spencer  to  spencer  umented 

•    .1  •    .       1  1  1      theIo««ofthe 

lament  the  losse  of  the  onginale ;  whoe  also  assumeth  original, 

that  none  in  Chancers  time,  nor  since  his  death,  durst 

finishe  this  peece,  but  himselfe,  though  manie  made 

essaies,  yet  all  in  vaine.     Notwithstandinge  hee,  in  his 

Faery  Queene,  dothe  it  promiscuouslie,  and   that   in  and  completed  it 

prumiacQOOBly . 

longer  staves,  then  couplette«.     Whearfore  I  (thoughe 

1—1  To  the J.  L.,  on  next  page^  are  not  in  the  Athmole  MS.  68,  the 

Revited  Version  of  the  Poem. 

'  M'e  sliould  expect  'his  owne* ;  hit  Lane  con*tantly  leaves  ottt  the  ad^ 
Jective  pronoun.     See  p.  13,  1.  7 ;  p.  15,  1.  29,  &c.  dec. 

B  2 


4     Lane's  First  Dedication ^  to  the  Poets  Laureate. 


I've  dene  it  ill  10 
Cantos, 


farr  liis  inferior),  tracinge  out  all  Chancers  scopes,  to 
one  constant  ende,  have  presumed  to  illustrate  the 
sanie  in  these  my  tenn  Cantoes,  three  waies  varied, 
vz.  :  P  by  the  art  of  warr  in  general ;  2**  by  particular 
and  personal  instances,  officiated  at  the  spoare  &  sheild ; 
3°  by  the  necessitie  of  musical  conclusions.     And  these 

and  added  'em  to  havc  I  added  to  Chauccrs  twaine,  in  steade  of  those  of 
his,*  w//tch  have  binn  lost  allmoste  three  hundred 
yeeres,  but  now  to  bee  imped  on  his  f ether,  incase  it  so 
seeme  fitt,  to  your  magistral  censure,  ffor  my  owne 
part,  I  arrogate  not  to  my  selfe,  nor  yet  dare  vendicate 
with  you,  in  your  so  wittie  and  vnderstandinge  a 
facultie,  for  w^/ch  I  never  suckd  your  mothera  milktf, 
to  prof  esse  more  then  to  love  it  &  them  w/ttch  cann  it 
aright ;  onlie  I  have  composed  these  vnpolished  lines, 
the  w/tich,  if  well,  will  not  bee  too  longe  for  his  tale. 
Which,  meaneth  not  to  entertaine  the  reader  vnder  ann 
absolute  tract,  least  cWes  it  faile  in  all :  in  hope  your 

I  dedicate  them  to  loves  will  pardou  what  I  dedicate  to  your  approbation, 

yoa  and  Chaucer's  .  •         *    ,i     .  ^^      ^      i     •     - 

memory.  and  to  the  memorie  of  that  excellent  christian  poet, 

vntill  yotir  selves  shalbee  pleased  to  doe  it  better.  In 
the  means  time,  takings  leave,  doe  betake  you  all  to 
jour  divine  muses,  this  of 

Your  verie  Lovinge  frende, 
J.  L. 


And  though  my 
lines  are  nn- 
polisht, 


LANE'S  FRESH  DEDICATION. 


[Ashmole  MS.  53,  Eev^ised  Versioii,] 

^The  Muse,  to  the  soveraigne  bewtie  of  our 
most  noble  and  illustrious  Ladle,  the  vir- 
tuous Queene  Marie,  wiefe  of  our  adreadded 
soveraign  Lord,  Kinge  Charles,  &c. 

M  Male  not  an  olive  branch  of  Peace,  Truitli,  Lone,       Aerottieon  q. 
a       att  heavnlie  zeales  flame,  tyne  more  lampes  with  ckarln  /. 

yeel 
r  rooze  vp  thy  fethers  0  meeke  Turtle-Dove  I 
i       invert  eake  the  seaes  rage !  so  heere  shall  see 
a,  armes  yeild  to  Loue,  Truith,  lustice,  foes  agree. 
A      Above  all  Yirtewes,  Loue  is  soveraigne,  Love  \%  the  sove- 

n  nor  was  theare  ever  Faith  without  trewe  Loue, 
g       gives  tier  to  concord,  peace,  truith,  iustice  traine ; 
1   Loue  conquers  Hate,  as  heere  twoe  Ladies  prove  :      and  conquer* 

Hate. 

i       in  whose  perspective  mirrour  cleere  is  scene 
ae:£nglandes  lacka,  supplied  in  yee  Faerie  Queene,         Tin  Enf?und*ii 
C      Com  then !  that  Temperances  sober  feast  yea.' 

M.  maie  all  invite,  from  brawles,  to  tranquil  rest ! 


To  yee,  thearefore,  most  gracious  Queene  !  for  your  To  you,  then,  o 

highnes  recreation,  I  (in  all  humilitie  and  subiection)  i  offer  my  ending 

doe  present  yonder  warrlikc   Squiers  tiile,  tragecomi-  of  Love, 
calie  handled ;  being6  in  deed  our  Chancers  longe  lost 

*  ThU  and  the  next  page  are  not  in  the  Doiice  MS.  170,  the  First  Version 
9f  the  Poem, 


ifi>r  tarbalent  ?] 

Chaooer's  Tale 
had  only  2  Parts 
and  2  line*. 


Spencer  wrote  of 
it  4  stanxas. 


6     Jo/m  Lanes  Substituted  Dedication^  to  Q,  Mary. 

trubncent  \slc\  pillare^  or  model  demonstrative  of  Ix)ue, 
truithy  and  Justice  (his  conuertibilia) :  In  w^fch  bee 
alludeth  that  fyerie  one,  that  conducted  all  Israel 
through  the  truluculent  agitations  of  that  time  ;  but 
of  his  lost,  or  rather  suppressed,  tale  onlie  twoe  partes 
and  twoe  lines  are  extant;  the  rest,  for  neere  theas 
three  hundred  yeares  passed,  could  by  none  bee  fownd 
out,  except  by  me  Edm.  Spencer :  as  hee  in  his  fower 
ensewinge  stanzes  sadlie  complaineth,  and  confidentlie 
maintaineth.  Nevertheles,  forasmuch  as  in  his  Faerie 
Queene  hee  dealeth  with  yt  promiscuously,  and  not 
in  couplett6«  (sui tinge  to  the  authors  institute),  I 
have  presumed,  takinge  Chancers  Q,  to  make  his 
twoe  straines  tell  twelve,  wheareby,  though  his  Original 
weare  lost,  or  suppressed,  I  vendicate  into  his  trewe 
scope  and  meanings,  though  not  poetical  abilitie.  More 
then  that,  thease  my  supplimente^  may,  for  sections, 
bee  imped  on  his  fether,  to  flye  abrode,  rather  an 
absolute,  then,  by  the  Muses  enimies,  a  winge-clipped 
Poem,  vntill  som  other  shall  better  reclame  yt. 
Your  msLtesiies  most  humble  subiect, 

John  Lane. 


I've  tamd  Chan- 
oer's  2  Parts  into 
12,  in  ooupleta, 
and  thna  rom> 
pleted  his  intend* 
ed  work. 


The  Muse  to  the  fowre  wind^^. 


I  miffht  have         I  had  to  Poetos  an  alarum  given, 

written  a  fresh  iii-r»i 

piowman't  Tate,        and  told  a  Plowmans  tale  of  twelve  monthes  longe, 
wick,  and  righted  Gwy  of  Warwicke  (now  in  heavn), 

and  more  Poetickc  visions  troopd  amonge  ; 
but  was  hinderd.    but  Liccnce  and  the  Press  have  twoe  condicions, 
that  hurt  more  then  they  heale,  yet  no  Phisiciens. 
thus  maie  this  Philomel  hush  vp  her  Lay, 
sith  Printers  maie  not  preach,  yet  they  will  pray. 

J.  L. 


Commendatory  Lines  on  John  Lane. 


[Commendatory  Poems,     Douce  MS.  170.] 

^Thomas  Windham,  Kensfordiae,  Somerset- 
tensis,  armiger,  ad  authorem.^ 

The  ivie  needes  not,  wheare  theare  is  good  wine, 

nor  thy  booke,  praises  of  my  slender  muse, 
^dlthe  love,  tniith,  iustice,  in  it  cleere  doe  shine,^ 
w/a'ch  iron^  age  hathe  driven  out  of  vse  : 
^no  tonge,  nor  penn,^  cann  this  thy  verse  abuse, 
but  Bayard  blind,  that  drosse  for  gold  dothe  chouse  / 


ClMf  i,  bk] 


This  book  needs 
no  prmise  from 
me. 


Only  blind  Bayard 
can  abuse  it. 


Edwardus  Carpenter. 

Thy  poem  shewes,  wheare  love  the  scales  dothe  hold, 

iustice,  and  truith,  convertes  at  everie  end^, 
from  whence  no  hurt  cann  comm  to  younge  or  old ; 
concord  and  musicka  doe  the  same  intend ; 
Which  fyve,  reducd,  somms  vp  one  vnitie, 
as  sweetlie  chaunte^  thy  tragecomidie 


Lane's  Tragi- 
cnmedy  combines 
liOve.  Justice, 
Truth, 


Coiiconl  and 
Music. 


Matthew  JeflFeries,  master  of  Choristers  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  well^^,  to  his  trends. 

I  was  the  firsts  that,  with  ann  oten  quHl,  uy  music  tn  your 

(skoringe  thy  lines),  fast  caught  dread  James  his  eare,  james  i.  to  love 
With  serious  heede,  to  love  ApoUoes  skill, 

thoughe  of  my  notes,  no  notice  woold  appeare  : 
but  dienge  now,  frend,  thy  love-tyninge  muse 

awakes  my  spirit,  w^ich  but  awaited  for  heavn 
to  contest  with  thie  musical  issues, 

Which  all  the  speares,^  harmoniouslie  rewcaven, 
Whither  (naie  higher  farr)  I  now  ascend, 
and  leave  my  memorie  with  thee,  my  frend  / 


Now  I  die.  and 
leave  my  memory 
to  you. 


'— *  Aihm.  MS.  Thomas  Windham,  de  Keinsford  in  Com.  Somerset, 
Armiger :  Justiciarionim  &c.  alter,  ad  aucthorem.  Only  this  one  verse  U  in 
tJie  Athmole  MS. 

'— *  «ith  in  it  1  love,  truith,  iustice  cleerely  shine,  '  th'  iron. 

*-*  nor  tong^,  ne  penn,  *  sjf caret  =  spheret. 


8        Praises  of  John  Lane.     Spencer  on  Chaucer, 

John  Melton,  Cittisen  of  London,  most  lov- 
ing^ of  musick^,  to  his  frend  J.  L. 

Hnsio  bates  di«-     Right  Well  I  knowe,  that  vnites,  eightes,  fyvths,  thirdes, 

from  discorded,  and  cromaticke^,  doe  ahhorr, 
thoughe  heavnlie  reason  bares  with  those  absurde« 
to  musickes  Class,  for  love  sake,  to  restore. 

yet  we,  loveieet,       but  tell  me.  Lane,  how  canste  thow  this  approve, 

write  Ifutic.  xi     .  •  i  .  i  i 

that  wee  presume  on  musicke,  with-out  love  ? 


George  Hancocks,  Somersettensis,  to  his 

frend^,  J.  L. 

Ring  the  peal  of     So  ringe  the  peale  of  love,  truith,  iustice  out, 

IiOve« 

as  it,  into  theire  choire,  all  heerers  chime ; 
and  stop  the  belle   80  cease  the  belles,  of  discorded  dismal  rowt, 

of  Discord,  ..         .  ii  •     i.  •      t    • 

as  it  entewne  this  harmonie  divme ; 
so  virtues  flame  woold  loves  sweete  lampe  entine, 
a«  Chaucer  and        as  Chauccr,  Lidgate,  Sidney,  Spencer  dead, 

Spencer  did  and 

do.  yett  livings  swanns,  singe  out  what  thow  haste  sedd  ? 


Deaf  11]       ^  The  Poet  Spencer,  ^concerninge  this  invention 
of  Chancers.     Lib.  4.  Cant.  2.  staf^.  31.^ 

31. 

afi»neer'i  Faerie    Whoc,  as  they  uow  approched  Nigh  at  haude, 

deeminge  them  doughtie,  as  they  did  appeare. 
The  Squire  reports  they  seut  that  Squire  afore,  to  vnderstand 
■re  what  mote  they  bee :  Whoe,  viewinge  them  more  neere, 

returned  readie  ncwes,  that  those  same  weare 
twoe  of  the  prowest  knighte«  of  faerie  land, 
and  those  twoe  ladies  their  twoe  lovers  deere, 
Cambaiio  and        couragious  Camball  and  stowte  Triamond, 
canaoe  and  Cam-    with  Canace  and  Cambine,  linckd  in  lovelie  band  / 


bine. 


1  77iii  U  in  both  Venifyng. 

*— *  Ajthm.  MS,    vppon  the  loss  of  that  peece  of  Chaucers. 
Libro  r.     Canto  3r. 


Spencer  on  Chaucer'a  *  Squire  8  TaleJ 


32. 

Whilome,  as  antique  stories  tellen  ts, 

thoee^  twoe  weaie  foes,  the  feloniste  on  grounde, 
and  battoile  made  the  diaddest  daungerous 

that  ever  shrillinge  trumpet  did  resound  : 

though  now  their  actes  bee  no  wheare  to  be  found 
as  that  renowned  Poet  them  compiled^ 

with  warlike  numbers  and  heroicke  sound, 
Dan^  Chaucer,  well  of  English  vndefiled, 
on  fames  eternal  beddroU,  worthie,  to  bee  fyled  / 


fowoT  old. 


tho  tlMir  d06da 
cannot  be  Ibaod, 
M  written  \fj 


weQorEttsUih 


Wicked  Tlroo 


hMrobduof 
thisTreMort. 


33. 

But  wicked  time,  that  all  good  thinges'  doest  wast^, 

and  worcke8  of  noblest  witter  to  nought  out  weare, 
that  famous  moniment^  hath  quite  defact, 

and  robbd  the  world  of  treasure  endlesse  deare, 

the  w^ich  mote  have  enriched  all  vs  heere. 
6  cursed  Eld,  the  canker  worme  of  writts, 

how  maie  these  rimes^  (so  rude  as  dothe  appeare) 
have^  to  endure,  sithe  workes  of  heavnlie  witte«  that  dcroan  the 

are  quite  devowrd,  and  brought  to  nought,  by  litle  bitU^.  wiu : 


Coned  Age, 


34. 

Then  pardon,  6  most  sacred  happie  spirit, 

that  I  thy  labors  lost  nude  thus  revive, 
and  steale  from  thee  the  meede  of  thy  dewe  merit 

that  none  durst  ever,  whilste^  thow  wast  alive, 

and  being6  dead,  in  vaine,  yet  manie  strive ; 
ne  dare  I  like,  but  throughe  infusion  sweete 

of  thine  owne  spirit,  w^ich  dothe  in  mee  survive, 
I  followe  heere  the  footinge  of  thy  feete, 
that  with  thy  meaninge  so  I  maie  the  rather  meete  / 

Atkm.MS.      1  theaae      '  Don      *  tboughW      ^  monument 
*  lines  *  ho(>e  '  while 


Pardon  me  then, 
happy  Spirit  of 
CluMoer,  if  I  re- 
vive thj  labour*. 


andfoUoirthe 
fooling  of  thy 


10 


Chaucer^ 8  Description  of  Tlte  Squire. 


Canace  was  the 
most  learned  lady 
of  her  day. 


35. 

Caballoes^  sister  was  faire  Canacee, 

that  was  the  leamedst  Ladie  in  her  daies, 

well  seene  in  everie  science  that  mote  bee, 

and  everie  secret  worke  of  ^  natures  waies  &c  / 

[Here  follow  1.  "The  Discription  of  the  Squire,  as  it 
was  written  by  Chaucer,"  in  22  lines;  2.  "The 
Squiers  Prologe  as  it  is  in  Chaucer,"  in  28  lines ; 
and  3,  the  incomplete  Tale  {not  now  reprinted),] 


*The  discription  of  the  Squier,  as  it  was 
written  by  Chaucer.^ 

[From  the  Prolog  to  The  Canterbury  Tales.] 

with  the  Knight    *With  him,  theare  was*  his  sonn,  a  younge  esquire, 
a  lover,  and  a  lustie  batchilier, 
^with  his  lockes^  crull,  as  they  weare  laid  in  presse, 
of  twentie  yeeres  of  age  hee  was,  I  gwesse ; 
•of  his  stature,  hee  was  of  •  even  lengths, 
and  wonderlie  delivr,  and  of  great  strengthe. 
and  hee  had  ^bee  somtime^  in  Chiuawctrye, 
in  Flanders,  in  Artoies,  and  Picardie, 
®and  borne  him  well,  as  of  ®  so  litel  space, 
in  hope  ^for  to  stande[n]^  in  his  Ladies  grace, 
embrodered  was  hee,  as  it  weare  a  meade. 


a  Squire  of  20, 


who'd  resided  in 
Artois,  &c, 
and  fought  well. 


8 


His  rleeves  were 
new-(aahitmd. 


Hit  coat  was 

nlmd^andhesang  ^^  all  fuU  of  freshe  flowers,^^  bothe  white  and  read  :    12 
^^singinge  hee^^  was,  or  floitinge  all  the  daye ; 
^^hee  was^^  as  freshe  as  is  the  month  of  maye. 
short  was  his  gowne,  with  sleeves  longe  and  wide ; 
13 well  could  hee  13  sytt  ann  horse,  and  farelie  ryde ;    16 
i*hee  could  songes  make,  and  hee  could  i*  well  endite, 
ioust,  and  eakc  daunce ;  and  portrey,  i^and  well  write  .^^ 

A«hm.  MS.      *  Camballoes     '  in      *— ^  Discription  of  the  Squier  by  Chaucer. 

♦— *  Tiieare  was  with  him       *— *  with  lockes      •— *  hee  was  of  stature  of  an 

7—7  somtime  bin  ®— ^  and  well  him  bom,  as  in  *-•  to  stand  faire 

10—10  and  full  of  flowers,  fresh         n—n  and  singings         ^2—12  and  all 

la— 13  and  well  could         14— m  jje©  songes  could  make,  so  could  hee 

i6--ifi  ^gij  and  wright 


Chaucer  s  Prolog  to  his  Squire* 8  Tale.  11 

so  hott  hee  loved,  that  by  nighter  tale  He  wm  a  hot 

lover, 

hee  slepte  no  more  then  dothe  the  nightingale :  20 

corteous  hee  was,  lowlie,  and  serviceable, 

and  kerff  before  his  father  at  the  table.  andaurdatubie 


^Heere  foUoweth*  the  Squiers  Prologe  as  it  is 

in  Chaucer. 

Our  hosttf,  vppon  his  stiropes  stode  anon,  The  Ho»t  (Harry 

'     '^'^  ^  Bailey)  bid*  the 

and  sayd :  ''  Yee  good  men,  herkeneth  eueriechone !         Priart  teu  a  Taie. 

this  was  a  thriftie  tale,  evn  for  the  nonce. 

Sir  Parish  Priests  (quoth  hee),  for  goddes*  bones,        4 

tell  vs  a  tale,  as  was  thy  forward  yore ; 

I  see  well,  that  yee  learned  men  in  lore 

^cann  much  good  thinges,'  by  high  goddc*  dignitye." 

the  pars'n  him  aunswerd  "  Benedicite !  8  The  Parwm  re- 

*^  bakes  him  for 

What  aUes  the  man,  so  sinf ullie  to  sweare  1 "  twearing. 

our  host  ^aunswerd, "  6  Jenken,  been  yee  theare  1  *       The  Hoet  eaye 

the  Paraon't  a 

Now  good  men  (quoth  our  host^)  herkneth  to  me :  LoUard. 

I  smell  a  LoUer  in  the  winde  (quoth  hee) ;  12 

abideth  for  godes  deigne  passion, 

for  wee  shall  haue  a  predication ; 

this  loUar  heere  will  prechen  vs  somewhat." 

"Nay,  by  my  fathers  soule,  that  shall  hee  not !  ** *  16 

said  the  younge  squier,  *'  for  heere  hee  shall  not  preache ;  The  sqoire  de- 
clare* he'll  have 

^  heere  shall  hee  no  ghospell  nor  glosse,  ne  teache  :^  nohereey  taikt; 

Wee  liveth  all  in  the  great  god  (quoth  hee) ; 

''hee  woold  heere  so  wen  ^  some  difficultee,  20 

or  springe  cockell*  into  our  cleener  come,  (f.  i  b) 

and  thearfore  host^,  I  warren  thee  befome, 

my  iollie  bodie  shall  a  tallye  tell ;  he'ii  ten  a  merry 

Tale  himself; 

^and  I  shall  ringen  you^  so  mirrie  a  bell  24 

Aikm.  MS.     *— *  omit,  in  Ashm,        *  God  his        *-3  much  good  can, 
him  answerd  **  Jenkyn,  6 1  b*yee  theare  7 "        ^  oat 
^—^  ne  heere  no  ghospell  tell,  nor  glosses  teach, 
^'~^  this  mate  would  sowen  heer^  ^  his  cockell 

whearewith  I  shall  yee  riogtf 


1 2  Extracts  from  Chaucer s  Squires  Tale. 


not  one  of  Phi- 
losophy or  Law. 


Lane's  Proem  to 
Chauoer't  Sqi^^s 
Tale,  Part  L 


Chaooer. 


lla$t  linn."} 


Lane't  Proem  to 
Ctiaocer'sAgv^re't 
Tale,  Part  IL 


Chaaoer. 


^tbat  shall  awake[n]  alU  this  companie ; 

but  it  shall  not  been^  of  Philosophie 

ne  Phisickes  skill,  ne^  termes  queint  of  Lawe ; 

theare  is  but  litel  Latine  in  my  mawe./  "  28 

*Heere  endeth  the  Squiers  Prologe,  and 
heerafter  foUoweth  his  tale,  as  it  lieth  in 
Chaucer./* 

[^CAaucer's  Squire's  Tale.     Fart  /.] 

Firste  Parte.     Canto  Primo. 
^Cambuscan  and  Ethel^  have  children  three, 

Algarsife,  Camballo,^^  with  feire  Canac;*^ 
a  horse  of  brasse,  and^  swoord  of  soveraigntee 

are  sent  them,  with  a  nnge  and  lookinge  glasse./ 

At  Serra,^  in  the  Lande  of  Tartarie, 
theare  dwelt  a  kinge  that  ^^  warned  Surrey,*® 
throughe**  which  theare  died  manie*^  a  doughtie  man. 
this  noble  kinge  was  called  Cambuscan, 

but  thus  I  lett*'  in  luste  and  iollitee, 
*^this  Cambuscan,  his  lordes*^  all  feastinge, 
vntill  well  nighe  the  dale  begann  to  springe. 

Canto  Secundo,^^ 
A  falcon  trewe  by  tercelet  false  is  trayd 

the  virtues  of  yond  horse,  Swoorde,  Bingo  &  Glass, 
anon,  not  heere,  *^must  Vin**  Loves  battailes  playd 

Wheare  love,  truith,  iustice,  theire  contraries  ha& 

The  nourice  of  digestion,  the*^  sleepe, 

gann  on  him*^  wincke,  and  bode*^  them  take  to  keepe 

that  mirth,  and  drincke,  and  labor  will  have  rest : 


1—^  Athm.  MS.     as  Bhall  awake  all  in        '  bee        '  nor 
The  Squiera  tale  as  it  is  in  Chaucer.         ^-^  Cambuscan,  Ethel  eake, 
•  and  Cambal,         ^  Canaoe,         ®  a         •  Sarra         *<^— *®  warred  Assurie, 

*i  in  **  full  manie  "  leave 

1*— 14  Cambuscan  with  his  Lordlinges        ^  Athm,  adds.  Second  parttf. 


1«— 16 


ore  m 


17 


quiet 


w  them        i»  bid 


Lanes  Prolog  to  his  Continuation  of  Chaucer.     13 


And  after  will  ^I  speake^  of  Camballo, 
Who*  fought  in  listes  with  the  breathem  twoe, 
^for  Canace  :  ear  that  hee  might  ^  her  winn, 
and  theare^  I  left,  I  will  againe  beginn. 

{End  of  Chaucer's  Part  //.] 


End  of  Chancer's 
Squire'i  Tale, 
Part  II. 

(f.  4  b) 
all  tke§e  are  per- 
farmed  after- 
wards. 


[Douee  MS.  170.    (Bodl.  Ldbr.)    Lane's  First  Version.'] 

*Thus  fair  Chaucer.  Now  followeth  a  supplie 
to  what  heereof  is  missings;  finished  by 
John  Lane,  anno  Idomim  1615. 


Lectori  acrosticum. 

I  giaont  my  barcke,  ores,  men,  too  slowe,  weake,  pale, 

of  Btandinge  within  kenn  of  Chaucers  quill, 
Howbeet,  least  Elde  mote  robb  his  Squiers  loste  tale 

neere  point  of  reskewe,  pittye  steeres  my  keel,  ' 

Lamentinge  with  the  muses,  suche  a  losse, 

as  richer  peece  near  Poetes  head  begunn. 
Now  sithe  no  allegorie  blabbs  owne  glosse, 

ende,  meanlie  ended,  better  is,  then  vndon.^ 


Acroatio  on  John 
Lane. 


Ontofpitylflniah 
Chaaoer'a  Tale. 


8    A  bad  end's  beiUiX 
than  none. 


Canto  Tercio.^ 

A  roial  ioust  Cambuscan  caller, 
and  theareto  builder  a  theatere  : 

his  towne  Fregilia  stirreth  brawles, 
theventes  wheareof  Canac^  do  the  feare. 


Cambatcan  holds 
a  Joust. 


Tlie  CoUatiatu  are  from  the  Aihmole  MS.  53,  the  Revised  Vernon  of  the 
Poem. 

1—1  wee  singtf  •  how 

*-*  for  bright  Canace  I  eard  mote  bove  all.  *  wheare 

^-^  Athm.  has  Heere  followeth  my  suppliment,  to  bee  insected  in  place  of 
that  of  Chaooera,  which  is  missing^.— -J.  L. 

*  Athm.  adds  Third  parte  :  aftd  this  is  repeated  in  both  MSS.  at  the  top 
of  the  pagesy  and  Foortb  part,  J^o.  ^  Canace 


14  Spriny  described.     Cambyscan  rises.     [Pt.  III. 


>  thh  DistieoH  i» 
Ckauetr'iA 


JOHV  LUTB 

liegiiu. 

(tiail  SpriiiK 
(HiineN ; 


birds  fh>Hc, 
beMtf  r^oicej 


bnt  Philomel 
lainenU. 


r>imbiiK*an  re- 
Kretd  that  he 
wasn't  up  earlier 


to  look  after  his 
■erTauts. 


'Apollo  whirleth^  vp  his  chaire  so  *hye, 
till  that^  the  god  Mercariua  house  he  flye' 
in  glorious  progresse,  ^leavs  behind  him  th'In 
of  smylinge  Gemini  (that  lustie  twin).^  4 

^now  all  exhaeld,  springes  gusshings  in  longe  raine, 
declard  heauns  wrath  stales,  to  shine  drie  againe.*"^ 
^Auroraes  soft  hand  dilld  vp  haulls,  and  bowres,^ 
fcildctf,  gardines,  groves,  with  leaves,  budded,  blossoms, 

flowrs,  8 

^everye  trim  sweete,  that  Zephirs  breath  had  blest; 
frolickd  all^  birder,  for  younge  ones  weale,  in  nest ; 
beostes,  eake  in  new  blooded  livelhode,^  pleasure  tooke, 
^by  fouutaines  mild,  cleero  silver  spowtinge  brooke,* 
which  neighbourd*®  shadye  woodes;  ^^ whither  they 

brize, 
to  hide  them  from  the  stingcs  of  busye  flies ;  ^^ 
^^all  that  dofid  Hiems  old  clothes  dond  newe  forme, 
t'enioye  owne  ioies,  and  thearewtth  greete  the  mom ;  16 
while  Philomels  dirges  had  wakinge  kept 
her  muse,  for  love  gott,  whose  late  losse  shee  wept.^* 

A 

"0,"  quoth ^^  Cambuscan,  "this  mote  skore**  my 
shame, 
that  golden  Titan  hathe  clomb^^  hcauens  frame,         20 
and  1  (a  kinge)  praevented  not  his  time, 
it  moste  concemes^*  vs,  whoe  sytt  most^"  sublime, 
to  have  the  first  ears  ^^vp,  and  wakened^®  eyes, 
^^to're  see  and  lieere^*  our  lawlesse  companies :  24 

^^sith  to  trust  servauntes  in  our  stcad^^^  dothe  learn 


*— *  Chaucerfl  oouplett  disticqu^  '  whirletl  *— '  full  hie  vntill 

^—^  takings  vp  for  In  tbvDoertaiDe  Gemini  signd  in  the  twin  ; 

^— *  these  lines  omitted  in  A»hm.  MS, 

^-^  gainut  whose  aproch  haules  vp  wear«  dilld,  and  bowers, 

^~7  by  Zephirs  iMunteous  breath  so  richlie  ble«st     as  frolickd 

^  livelihod         *^^  suck^-giving^  in  greene  mead^i,  neere  cristall  brooks, 

1®  rann  to 

11-11  wheareto  them  hies,  to  hidtf  close  from  the  stinges  of  somm  prowd  flies. 

w-12  omitted  in  Ashm.  MS,       "  **H&,"  said       >*  vrg<»       "  clombe  hath 

^®  importing^        ^^  Aihm.  omits        w— w  ope  and  rathest 

19- w  tor'e  heave  and  see,        **~*  sith  servaunt^f  in  our  place  to  putt 


Pt.  III.]     Cambuscan^s  Daughter  and  2  Sons.  15 

^  them  bribe-full  riche,  while  all^  tlieire  faulted  wee  earn." 

'his  care,  evn  a  charge  vniuersal  stoode,  cambiunin  hai 

ntany  folk  to  carf 

ore   male,   female,   yoimge,   old,   great,    small,    badd,  for; 

good,«  28 

but  chiefl je  for  owne  blood,  and  familie,  »p«ciftUy  hit  own 

fiunily. 

for  all  collateral  interest,  thronges^  so  nye, 
as  it  may  sytt,  when  others  muste  stande  by ; 
^soUicitors  it  needeth  none,^  for  whie,  32 

nature  still^  pleader  for  consanguinitie, 
^by  th'  interest  of  kind  proximitie/ 

His^  deerest  daughter  oft  came  to  his  minde,  He  mnu  to  And 

ann  honorable  match  for  her  to  fynd,  36  hu  daughter 

sithe  ripe  yeeres*  now  fytt  husband  craves  to  gif t«,  **** 

w^tch  to  neglect,  maiden  for  them  selves  will  shift, 
'and  chouse  them'  pheares  of  base  disparagement, 
then  wAtch  nought  more  abhorrs  ^^to  the  parent  ^^     40 

He  sawe  his  twoe  sonnes  divers  dispositions,  ^®  ®'  *^*"  ®®"* 

^  '  (Algaraif)  it  oare> 

thone  carefull,  thother  carelesse,  of  conditions.  '^''  *''«  "'*^®*' 

(ChiiiImIIo)  cere- 

albeet^^  he  fraught  ^*theare  minde  with  faire^^  decore     i"*- 
of  truith,  ^^iustice  (twins),  grounder  of  virtues  lore,^' 
to  gaine  trewe  honor  ^*bye ;  meaninge,^*  in  deede, 
that  as  theire  sensative^^  traducd  his  seede,  46 

^^  right  so  hee  woold  theire  reasons  fyer  divine 
with  his  shoold  ioine,  and  one  loves  flame  entine. 
He  founde,  thoughe  parentes  some  of  these  instill, 
yet  good  and  ill  choice  restes  at  childrens  will.^*        50 
Againe  hee  sawe,  that  but  meere  speculation 

1-*  them  boldly  faultie,  while 
*— *  oures  beings  th*  vnivereal  care  of  all, 

male,  female,  yongi;,  old,  good,  bad,  greats,  and  Pmall ; 

*  thringes        *-*  not  needing^  one  sollioitor        *  Ptill  nature 

•-•  Athm,  omiU  thit  line  ^  Whose  *  ag^ '  »-»  and  oft  chowHO 

lo^-io  the  Byera  intent :         "  yea  though         "-"  bothes  mindes  with  fitt 

^^-^^  and  iufltioe  (twins  of  him  ybore)         *♦-"  for  hee  ment 

^  sensive  sparck^^ 
le-w  gQ  ft^iuQ  woold  that  theire  reasons  flame  divine, 
should  (with  his  ioining^)  Virtewes  fier  entine. 
but  though  the  parent  hath  of  thea.*^  t*  instill, 
yet  will  they  good  and  ill  choose  b'  at  theirs  will. 


(f.  5) 


16  Cambuscans  Children  are  io  Marry.     [Pt.  III. 

attaines  not  the  full  ende  of  contemplatioii,^  52 

^thoughe  some  sonnes,  livinge  vnder  fathen  eye, 
may  chaunce  demeane  them  as  preoeptualicy^ 
bat,  bieakinge  loose,  deigne^  purpose  what  them  Ust^. 
All  w^tch,  by  longe  experience,  well  hee  wist^,      56 
camboseui  hMra    <<  for  "  (quoth  hee)  '*  not  ^a  dale  ioll£8  ore  my  ^  head, 

mieh  bad  reporta 

ofhiiMmAiganif,  but  some  ^badd  newes  of  Algaisife  is^  sedd. 

some  sweare  hee  riott  mnns  at  everie  pleasure, 
and  in  all  companies  spendes  without  measure ;  60 

*well  learnt  in  glories  schools  to  glasse  to  th'  eye, 
th'opinion  of  him  selfe,  and  it  deifye  :^ 
the  fruites^  wheareof  ^binn  anie  vile  misschife;^ 
yet  flatterers  vaunt,  ^all  becoms  Algarsife.*  64 

uuu  ta«  vmfM%       but,  by  my  swoord,  1  sweare.  If  hee  ^^note  mend, 
hiinifta«doMD*t    my  ^®  heritage  to  him  shall  near  disceud." 
ujMr««vter<«       {^<1  theare  hee  pawzd,  while  love  and  indignation 
***'  ^2iiei(j  ui  }^ia  in  warden  serious  disceptation,^*  68 

what  fathers  love  mote^^  doe,  and  iustice  kept ! 
^*Anon  into  his  minde  this  proiect^*  stept, 
HerMoivMtoflnd  that  thus  hee  woold  his  ^^  cares  and  grand  ^^  affaires 

•  ffood  hoslMuid 

for  canacc,  distribute  (for  bis  ease)  amongst  ^^  his  heires,  72 

^^as  thus  :  His  dearlinge  Canac,  hee*P'  propose, 
to  aU,  that  oth'r  in  vertue  overgoes.  74 

wd  wives  for  hu    Algarsiuc  and  Camballo,  they^^  shall  wyve, 

S  Sooii. 

to  trye,  if  wives  wittft?  makes ^*  their  husbanded  thrive, 
**knowinge,  this  keepes  vp  th'onor  of  his  house,** 


1  Aihm.  here  inserts :  vntill  the  worck^  doe  perfect  vp  it«  end ; 

both  wAtch  One  maiestie  doe  comprehend. 
*-~^  aocordingelie,  theas  livings  in  his  ey^ 
hee  sawe  them  to  demeane  preceptualie  : 
5  maie        *— *  one  daie  ruitnes  ore  mine        ^— *  vile  newes  is  of  Algarsif 
*~^  an  vse  suckd  out  of  smokes  carowsing^  tradd 
wAtch  cures  cares  carelesse,  so  are  careles  made, 
f  fniite        *—*  to  any  miachififf  runes        •-•  Algarsif^  all  becomes 
10—10  nil  mend  mine  ^^—^^  omitted  in  Athm. 

12--U  ht\d.  in  him  verie  serious  disputation         ^  might 
14—14  wheareof  ear  long^,  this  proiect  fore  him         ^*— i*  care  and  great 
w  amongtf         "—*'  Canace  his  dearlinge  1  hee  will  need^f         ^  ^jq^^ 
*•  make        *^*  and  setl  his  state,  the  honor  of  whose  howse 


Pt.  III.]       Cambuscans  Dinner  and  Queen,  17 

^that  knigbtes  bee  knigbtlye^  meritorious :  78 

*and  bolder  this  aye,  for  soundest^  demonstration, 
his  proesidente^  bee  to  theire  immitation.  80 

By  this,  the  dialler  finger  stood  ^  noone  tide,  At  noon.Camba6- 

when  as^  Cambuscan  to  his  diett^  hied,  ner. 

fore  whome  stoode  store  of  rare  and  rathe  ripe  cate,* 
according^  as  the  season  them  begate  -^  84 

*  service,  and  servitors,  cladd  lustrant®  neat«, 
and  not  a  disshe  vsurpd  his  fellowes  seat^, 

^  while  the  tall  sewer  the  first  course  ledd^  in,  The  sewer  brin{c> 

lowd  miisicke  told,^®  what  state  was  theare  beeseen  :  88 
**and  so  as  th*^\  first,  the  seconde  course  was  spedd,         the  2n(i  follow* 
With  dmerent  musickes,  m  the  formers  stedd. 
after ^*  the  void,  praeserves  in  silvern  ^^  plate  then  come  pre- 

set suche  a  postscripts  to  ann^*  antedate,  92 

as  not  a  common  ^^  penn  knowes^^*  to  define 
great  Princes  diets^  in  festival  time. 

^''Now,  as  the^*''  musickes  filld  the  vaultie^®  haull 
with  glorious  straines  composd  Crtolestial,  96 

^*no  mans  witt  knewe  by  sense  ^^  to  wishe  for  more, 
for**  that  owne  feelinge  felt  it^^  tlieare  afore, 
most  iudgements^  22|)einge  lost  to--  their  owne  witt, 
for*^  80  great  glories,  2* so  gann  ravishe^*  it.  100 

Above  25  Cambuscan  ^^sate  his  glorious  ^^  queene,  VEtheu  btvty^ 

^good  Ethel,  veild  in  blewest^®  heavens  sheene,  ^^^^^    ™  "*" 

2^wAtch  all  illuminated  with  her  eye,^ 

**that  bore  foorthe*^  suche  a  soveraigne  maiestie,     104  miOestic  Queen. 
as  wheather  it  moro^^  daunted,  or  advokcd, 

*— 1  intendfx  his  sonnes  bee         2—2  \^\^  laying/;  for  theire  plainer 

*  pointes        *  king        ^  dinner        •  caetv^i        ^  begett« 

•— '  whoHe  service  as  the  servitors  weare 

thus  while  the  sewer  led  the  firnt  course  *®  shewd  11-11  so  as  the 

^  then  to         ^  silver         1*  A.  i*m\tt         ^^  vulgar         *^  had 

17—17  imt  while  thease         '^  ample         10—19  ^  man  in  sense  knewe  not 

of       ^  was       »— 22  leesing/*  them  in       23  wheare       2*—*-**  had  to  conster 

**  Theare  bove        2«-2C  high  did  sitt  his        ^7— 27  p;„,  ,-;i  ^i^^ 

**— *•  Etheelta  faire  blewe  veild  in 

*—*•  whoe  all  illamind  with  her  bewties  hie        so— ao  w/^zoh  polisht 

'^  more  yt 
LAKE.  0 


18 


Canace  looks  pure 
and  bright. 


Cambuwaii  drinks 
toiler 


future  Husband, 


Camhu^cnns  ^Children  are  to  toed.     [Pt.  III. 

none   knewc,  till  virtues  ^hand  wrote,  mowth  had^ 

spoke  it, 
^a  Goddesso^  in  their  hart^s  th'inBtalled  her.*  107 

But*  when  they  viewd  yonge*  Canac  sytting^  ner,* 
^so  bright,  pure,  simple,  moeke,  white,  redd,  wise,  faire,' 
no®  wonder  knewe,  how*  to  compare  the  paire, 
only^^  they  deemd  Canac,  ^^by  so  much^^  lease, 
as  daughters  ^^binn,  then^^  theire  progenitresse :      112 
howbeet^^  parentale  love  so  equald  them, 
as  knowes  Astreaes  skales  and  Poetes  penn.^*  / 

"Mayd"  (quoth  ^^  Cambuscan),  to  Canacy  then 
(pleasantlie  smilinge) :  (shee,  as  blithe  agen,)  116 

"  my  niaydd,  I  pray,^^  wheare  is  your  hart  becomml" 
^•"with  all,  takinge  the  nact'r  and  tastinge  somwi,^^ 
^s**heere,  heer's^®  ann  helthe  to  thy  first  husbanded 
wife ! " 

At  thati^  Camballo  laughd,  and  Algarsifc,  120 

but  Canac  blushd  as  sweetest  ^o  morn  in  may, 
and  queene  Ethel ta-^  ioyd,  as  att  a  playe, 
vrginge22  the  kinge  shoold  pledgd  bee,  throngh  the 

table.  123 

so  2^  round  the  loves  draught  went,  like  measurable, 
cverio^^  one  ioycnge^^  how  it  wrought  (once  in), 
till  all  the  round  went  on  a  mirrie  pinn. 

2<''**And"    (quoth    Cambu^can)    "yee,    my    lovelie 
boyes,2<^ 
because  I  meane,  t'endow  alike-^  your  ioies,  128 

all  yee  three  shalbee  marryed-®  on  a  daye, 
in  my  owne^*  court,  in  best  and  nobliste  raye ; 

*— *  own  hand  writinge         *— -  wliome         *  Qoddess  hie 

*  Yet        fi  A.  omiti        «  by 

7—7  go  like !  bright !  pure  1  cleere !  meeke  I  wise  I  modest  I  faire        *  As 

•  not        *®  save  that  by  8o  mucli         ^^—^^  A.  omiti        '^^—^  voder 

*'  nathlesse         **  theain         ^*  said        *•  saie  now 

"   17  (the  nectar  takings  vp  for  all,  and  som)       **— **  heere  is      '•  Wheareat 

20  as  fresh  as        ^  Etheelta        22  ^nd  said        ^  tho        ^  each 

26  reioicing^        2*-2*  "  to  yoo  too  "  (said  Cambuscan)  "  mine  own  boies  " 

27  a  like  t*endowe        28  wedded        20  within  my 


and  makes  her 
blush. 


The  liOve-drauKht 
is  pnftt  rountt 


(f.  6  b.") 
Cambuscan  suys 
that  his  2  boys 
and  girl  shall 

all  be  married 
together. 


Pt.  III.]    Cambuscan  orders  Jomts :  Canace  the  Prize,    1 9 

wheaie  shall  assemble^  all  th'nobilitie,  CarobuscAn  win 

,  have  all  the 

on  notice  sent^  to  th'Land  of  faene.  132   Knif^hu 

So  shall  the  chivalrie  of  everie  Courte, 

wheare  fame,  or*  honor,  ever  made  resort, 

and  all  faire  Ladies,  dwell  they  farr  or  neare,  and  fiUr  Ladte* 

shall  have  their  bewties  tryed  by  swoord  and  speare;  136 

and  everie  knight  w/ftch*  best  in  fight  him  beare, 

shall  have  a  Ladye  worthie  of  his  phere ; 

with  honor  donn  ^them  in^  humanitie, 

after  the  manner  of  old  faerie ;  140 

*  Wantinge  theare,  in  the  meane,  no  entertaine,^  *»'<i  '^"'  •nteruin 

them  well. 

as  well  for  them  as  for  theire  horse  and  traine. 
but  knightes  and  Ladies,  wanting  ''dewe  desart,^ 
shall  (as  they  came)  by  la  we  of  armes  depart/'         144 

*Tho  purseyvauntes  and  heraude^  hee  bid  call,®  He  caiia  for  hu 

whoe  foorthwith  stoode  before  him  in  the  haul, 
in  riche  cote  armors  (as  that  office  blasethe), 
with  solemne  trumpeter,  whome  the  people  gazeth.  148 

•**  Goe  quicks  "  (quoth*  hee),  **  and  this  my  will  pro-  w  iwutnvro- 

1    •  clamed  "> 

Ciaime,  .n^  l,,^,  them  pro- 

in  courtes  and  campes  wheare  honor  men"  darraigne,      ^^""  '"^ 

and  aaye,  that  vertue,  ^^to  more  noble  make,^^ 

when  Sol,  ^^the  martial  Lion  shall  oVetake,^'  152 

evn  this  dale  f ortie  daies,  in  Serra  towne  4o  day*  hence  in 

I  will  propose  the  prize  of  faire  ^*  renowne  : 

my  ioye,  love,  life,  my  deerest-bewtie^^  deere, 

i*my  onlie  daughter  Canac^®  present  heere,  156  for  hit  daughter 

whose  ^^truith  and  bewtie^^  Cambal  will  maintaine, 

with  speare,  swoord,  sheild,  to  bee  moste  soveraigne 

and  looke,  whoe  by  knightes  service  and^®  desert, 

her  winns,  shall  have  my  land  too  with  my^*  hart,  160  and  hu  Land. 

1  shalbee  mett        *  on  sommance        'of        *  that         ^— *  id  fitt 

•-*  not  wanting^  entertainementeir  in  the  meane  ^— ^  faire  desert 

Tho  bid  hee  Pursevantes !  and  Hemuliet  call      *-*  "  Runn  foorth  "  (said 

»•-»  A.  omUt        11  ought        "-"  to  nobilitate 

i^~u  j2  Iq  the  martial  Lion  sate        ^^  all        ^^  decreet  daughter 

16— w  Caoace  mine  onlie  solace  "— "  bewtie  valient  **  best 

!•  mine 

0  2 


20     Camhuscan  is  applauded.    Music  is praisd.    [Pt.  III. 


Qu«en  Kthel  Mys 
Amen. 


Folk  nhotifGod 
M\elhe  King!" 


*fHllp^aee* 


and  all  that  Camballs  courage  makes  not  good, 
I  will ; "  so  signd  the  warrant  with  his  blood. 

and  good  queene  ^Ethelta,  midst  of  the  haul,^ 
stood^  vp,  and  said  "  Amen  ! "  so  rose  they  all.^       164 

*At   that   all    people   out   cried,*    "God   save   the 
kinge," 
*and  all  their  hatter  gann  tosse  vp,  catch,  and  flinge  j** 
for  bee  it  right  or  wronge  *a  kinge  dothe  treate,* 
most  peopl  applaude  "it,  as  th'^'admire  the  greate  :    168 
^eccho  repeatinge  over  all  againe,* 
Trnmpett,  diurch  trumpetctf  and*^  shaggbuttes,  comet6«,  lowd  acclaiine, 

bells, 

^^what  everie  steeples  belW  outrange  in  peale,  171 

which  no  mans  tonge,  ne  hartes  ioye,^^  could  conceale, 

^*wind  and  stringe  musicke,  on  alP^  instruments* 

of  sweete  touche,  ^^quicke  shake,^*"*  nimblest  dividents^, 

with  ^*8traines  on  stmines,  exchaunginge  mode^*  and 

tyme, 
thither  to^*  call  Pemassus  sisters  nyne  ;  17G 

to  barken  at  the  gardine  windowes  ho  we 
these  voices,  and  ^^  those  viole*^,  they  alio  we : 
^''ne  Orpheus,  Arion,^^  Amphion  coold  more^* 
then  ^^robb  men  of  them-selves^^  to  Concordes  lore : 
Concorde  proceedinge  out  of  harmonie, 
harmonie..  out  of  Concordes  melodie, 
melodic,  out  of  musickes  euphonic, 
euphonic,  out  of  vnites  symphonic ;  184 

20 Love  beinge  semster,  peace  ^o  the  sampler  bore ; 
21  the  woodbirdes  chirmes  contesting^  this 21  vprore. 

*  stept 


•tring'inasic, 


Muuid  aloud. 


lx)ve  and  Pence 
rule.    The  Birds 
cliiuie  in. 


*— *  Etheelta  amid  them  all  [^Dmtce  had  orig.  before  them  all] 

'  the  haul         *— *  the  people  crieng/?  out 

^-^  not  sparing^  battes  ne  oappes  aloft  to  flings  ^-^  what  kingff  repeate 

^— '  as  they      •— '  A.  omitt      •— •  wAich  Eccho  for  tbem  off  repeates  againe 

^^  with,  tnimpett^i 

11—11  and  everie  ohurcheR  be11<^«  bo  rang0  this  peale,  a«  that  no  hart  its  own  foie 

u-iJ  \yyjx  that  both  wind,  and  strungeu         is— is  jigij^  ghakes 

1*-**  novel  BtraincA,  oft  clianginK^  mood  ^^  did  thither         ^^  with 

^^— "  Arion,  Orpheus  1*  no  more  i»— 1»  to  robb  all  theire  liartes 

jjo— 20  wheare  Love  the  semster,  truith 
si-'^i  woodbirdtfi  contesting^  with  this  iust 


Pt.  III.]     Di^fmt  if  S»j9trmp\    ItmiismraM  -  a^r  -L_ 


Bot,  ah !'  mmtt  anBtae  jociie  rrnnuoiesr  rxxzu? 
wAich  tLe  sve^ser  9sgb>  aBEtErumiiiff  i-fmint:*-. 
f(»'  then'  Alacrrrt*  '  :£»  "a^  Inn  pun.  -  'ifCw 
when  fint^  hee  heasf  IB  ±Biia:  uv*  jt!«  ^r-r-.  ^f«3B«^cL 

depose^  thai  hee  v^k^  niHiii  Zauck  ^vmn. 
ahonld  ha;va  hs  kfluiikuK  *iiflL  nut  Jisi'  mi  ""tw 
''  Bot  I  am  cftisfli  KnnJ*'   tmrfa.  JLisBnB'* 
"  wheaiehr  the:  liafcX  »  •nmt»  1^.9?  !ii£  1st 
and  if  h  bee  e&t  term^rsaxai:  'Si  iiw  iims^. 
I  brooke  w>  pcaus^l^  ^  mi'iixt  l  "iimip    "*  ^  UH 

So  foorthe  htt  jcr:ii:ki£.  uixL  *  w  iii  .00)9  -fiAts^^ 
^gann  V11K&?  «t^  sne  *^  ic  jim  «ii'ii  jl  ioast  '^ 
^imbibes  «ak»  wtsol  Ikm  usel  'sioc-  »winii«=m^ 
wAich  KOfie  deeaiseifisa  i^r^ie^  ■stni'aniUL  :!fHl 

nthe  ^cas^ia^  aiav  a5i^  3Trjna  miL  iuas  "ns^fvi 

and  keepe^  in  floaijainTt*  'mj£  -viort  wr: 

Pari«iii<«es  ^"^ite  rijfr  lUBOiitir^  \t  "ill*  rrmrr-  iJ-*^ 

aUiirin;?^  voGabafi.  ^fttaariap  3err:nc!»  iit>n. 

^^bnben  thai  teKa  ^  >Ti«  ia-^itwif^  !::cih'. 

atabb-]eaxcing»  fi*ih*i»CT,  stmnrv^r*  't'  t-ji»*  **  iJ>* 

detracting  ^i^xn&ses.  ori3q!»E»  :!f  iht**. 

falae  dice  ani  ^aB^fcn.  irr.'cL  il  ••u»?irjiu"'  •r*-T*f».  '*  -am**.  &■ 

^sideis  that  ffti&i*,  aaj  ^u'  *^''-i:L.i»t  JLiiuii*  fuir..  ^.  -  ^ 

suche  aet;en  tiiie  iLrir*.  "B-iii*:-'  jik'.x-^  ♦;ii*.iii*  ta!::*«:»L  Hi 


*  ]htt£         '— '  -v. nil  "it*r.  Idxiii 
•  JjA.  4rr»  ia«rrf#r  Lfr  sa3«!»  yzi-tiMv  irtnii'.ru»r-ic;iuc?  •:«»t  ntnitiruBU 

au  BduuKr  >r-jaL«i^  rr".ii^  'j:*:m»  ir**^  in  vniiiniiiiL. 
tbeart  V.t*,  inf:::ii.  :-«&«:.  wi'traicf  *rsr:aciiiiu 
vbwn;  T>K  -.ii^ftn  vrri^  'i»sfcirtiL  T-ii*r  Tamii:ii. 
^~~*  K>  dqMrt«i  cSate        st^ai  ^^  ,  Irunc^jitcf  ><iimp*?t  3i:-nte  <!«!«  swgir*^  Ji 
u— u  ^tii  th'aMT  imtcbcDtr  tnif  «ti:5       --  rr^a*       ■•^"'*  !»:■»  jni«i:'«  »^»^ 
"to         *i  for  k*it?*»*         I'l— 5*  vf>*t  <»iisivr* 

ril^  canraeen  ^xtioftra^  a:E  fcr  «C5T>£. 
*-'  X  imserts  UtU4  it*7,  3».t?  after  Mb*  rl»* 
-•-*  with  frdcri  garnin^e  mo&t  by  ih'  an  v4  i^cwex,  c*.--*  >icrA<ii  setters 
while  Umtj 


oo 


Of  Jt^n^^'^fiLmi  P)^4jUt  md  MlaM^ffnmL    [PL  IIL 


Ow^iifia  r^MT  at  t<>  ccfijceave  bj  him  i  Jti  Iret;  Iiit4;e  be^^sct)  220 

Fazsciie  ((be  cbaajD^lin  of  mm^umCDu>n>.^ 
wAich  bfiutiik  :$p«i:ai2ii:es  izi  p^rcitrbafiioa, 
and  sw^UiQ^^  tu  i^(i«Ii!f  gjuui  rarbslike  $!«&». 
ia  %K  inauleiit  inis(e  of  cuiiu'tLpib<i:eiiL*«^  224 

siuce  iviibeii^  of  all  b^  owmi  eom!«HpCt»r  w4*ch  please 

^wheoce  tbev  wboe  iietcbe  tbeir  eoaiisellef;^  l^>m  times 

clock,* 
the  shoUowe  'rulgxtf^  (waTerin^  w^^theKock)'        228 
ftiiieryw.  *an  Algamfe;  bowucd*  Phaetons  hi^he  praise, 

**kind   man/*    "brave   fuerie   knight^"   ^noi   one   but 
sayes 
and  My  ht'ii  do      hee  wUl  miiaculous^trauni;^  wonders  doe* 

wonder*  at  Um  i  *»  •  »  ^       •  a 

Tonruament.         lu  day 6  of  tumiament^  vrheu  it  comm  too.  232 

1—^  Tkeu  linet  are  t^mitted  «m  AsA,^  and  the  folU^irimg  im^rted  im  their 

place : — 

amongst  wAich  brothe1^<  spemleth  AI|j:Hcif(r, 

like  those  to  bebonixen  [!]  whttt'  for  whiff. 
•       that  out  spilt  what  they  lack,  in  keepe  too  much, 

t\»  if  minervaes  frame  out^ht  not  bee  such, 

but  must  bee  taught  by  tliease,  theirr  waie  to  patch 

the  meilcind  vnto  armes  (the  tosi»{x>tt  match), 

whoe  changing^  parboild  halfr  bluotl  for  t)ie  rawe^ 

doe  make  a  man  a  Jackf  of  Itarlie  strawe  : 

pott  bombard  mutinous  com  bust  ion  ist^*. 

new  tiering^  illions  Troy  with  that  same  list 

that  seldom  tries  what  Custom  doth  recover, 

doth  prove  a  valient  mans  taske  to  give  over. 
*-*  so  now  they,  whoe  tooke  counsell  of  the  pott 
'-*^  Vulgar  (weather- waverings  sott)  *— *  bowncd  on  Algarsif^ 

^~*^  and  so  him  raise,  as  yf  hee  hud  a  worthies  taske  to  doe 


Pt.  III.]  Algamfebefooidbji  Flatterers.  Camballo  tcise.  23 


isome  cleapd  him^  bravest  horseman :  others  guest 

him  a  stronge'  pi^^  ^^'^  ^^^  foote  service  best. 

some  praisd  his  legg,  'shape,  spirit,  witt,  gestoie,  lace, 

and  so  insinuate  as  to  grace  disgrace ;  236 

othersome  on  the  point  of  praise  gann  cavil, 

sithe  drincktf  and  smoke  had  biggd  his  vngirt  naviL 

some  snuld  hee  was  his  fathers  livelie  bird,  »■»*  Mi  b 

^wA/ch  lookd  and  spake  like  bim^  at  everie  word :  240 

and,  by^  owne  humors,  ^so  gann  vale  we  him, 

as  hope  proiecte^  owne  purchas^  by  his  sinn. 

^ these  weare  his  fieshe-flies,  these"  him  magnifies, 

*  yet  bin  his  moste  intestine^  enimie&  244  thcywchu 


CTMraUM. 


But  other  folke,  of  tardier^  observation,  ocb<r  <uJk  eon- 

dema  ht«  haa* 

^ noted  Algarsifes  straunge  vnpnncehe  fassshion,  tenkncw*. 

how  he  disranckes  him-selfg  from^^  noblest  ranckes, 

^^  and  gives  base  proefaces  of  looser  pranckes.  248 

all  wAtch  they  sawe,^^  yet  durst  not  reprehend, 

sithe  ^^principalities  binn  so  esteemd, 

as  they^*  escape  to  pleasures  ^had-I-wiste,  and  ••jf-urfnif^ 

vnkend,  vntaxt  of  eye,  tonge,  rule,  or  fiste  :  252 

Yea,  theare  the  great  swimm,  llesbt^^  in  Libertie, 

^*Wheare  dares  no  prophet  the  fault  specif  ye. 

Howbeet,  they^^  Camball  sawe  him^^  beare  at  feast?    nwyn^ccam- 

1-1  ,  ,.,  tj,  rk-/»     hallo  hi*  br«>tJ»«r 

^as  sober  as  the  straungest-new-bid  gwest,^^  2o6  tempente,  adf- 

eake^^  temperate  as  brave ^^  Phocion,  stowt,  aiisteare. 


Cfxitrutil. 


1—1  him  cleapiDg^  *  tall 

^"-^  lookeS)  bodie.  Others  cavil  that  smoke  and  drinck^  bigg  9welt  him  at 
the  DATiL  ^~^  lookd  like  him,  %ymke  alike  ^  aod  so  by  their 

^—*  valoeng^  him  as  theirs  own  private  should  gaine 

7—7  thus  flattring^  parasit^j 

*— *  then  whome  hee  had  no  greater  ^  soberer 

10—10  ^xd  Algarsifes  distempred  princeles  fOjtshioD,  i*ith  him  disrancketh 
from  the 

11-11  wheartf  quicklie  pablisheth  ignoble  prancke$s  whome  though  so  sawe 

ij— u  princes  by  strongs  hand  not  love,  ajwend,  and  thearr 

13-13  as  them  list,  without  accompt  to  rule  by  tonge  and  fist :  fle^i^h  theare 
exvltingr  most, 

**— 1*  whear  not  one  prophet  dares  faultes  specific.     Yet  all  men 

15  iQ  is-K  mij  pleasures,  of  all  gwest<r«  the  modestest, 

ir  as  "  grave 
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Folk  hold  Cun- 
ballo  bettor  than 
Alganifo ; 


A]ga.idfe  ha*  the 
Umd,  Oamballo 
the  wit. 


^ffnat  theater 
Jbr  If  wtarriagt* 
Qiinbuscan  gets 
rare  architects. 


carvers^ 
paintera. 


and  one  Poet, 
a  Phcenix, 

and  bids  them 
build  a  lai^e 
Theatre 


as  round  as  the 
Globe,  and  with 
roan  J  Rplieres  or 
Floors. 


Camhuacan  plans  a  splendid  Tlieatre.   [Pt.  III. 

^so  with  Algarsif  liim  they  noold  compare, 
sithe  thone  seemd  but  to  pillcte  £[ime  by  chaunce, 
thother^  by  temperate- virtuous ^  valiance  260 

^to  shewe,  tliouglie  gule  and  avarice  hunt  for  store, 
nature  hath  but  owne  neede^*,  excesse  hathe  more, 
whence  theire  opinions  thus  gann  halson  it, 
how  th'elder  hath  the  land  ;  th'  yonger  the  witt.^    264 
*Whearefore  they  valued  Camball,  as  of  right, 
that  promisd  proofed?  of*  a  trewe  faerie  knight. 

^Cambuscan,  in  the  meane  time,  had  designd* 
the  rarest  artisans  that  cost6  mote  find ;  268 

some  architected,  w7^^ch^  knewe  all  Geometric, 
some  curious  kervers  of  imagerie, 
some  liefe  infusinge  painters  at  the  eye, 
some  arras  weavers,  some  of  tapestrie,  272 

*some  astronomers ;  some  trewe  cronoclers, 
(6  rare  !  of  times  gestes  not®  false  registers.) 
and  but  one  poet :  ^swearinga  it  in  rime, 
one  Phoenix  lives,  one  Poet  at  one  time.®  276 

^^  With  these  rare  witter,  Cambuscan  pleasd  con f err  ^® 
to  build  a  large,  highe^^-sumptuous  theater, 
all  to  containe  that  coms,^^  younge,  old,  riche,  pore, 
^^openinge  fro  th'  easte  to  th'  weste,^^  one  throughfare 
dore  280 

^*to  widen  with  the  daye,^*  and  shutt  at  night, 
^^th* whole  forme  to  bee  as  round  ^*  as  globe  edight, 
with  all  the  sphears,  and  each  starr  vfhich}^  dothe  err, 
^'^with  the  fixt  starrs,^^  and  th'all  sphears  commover 


*— *  8o  woold  not  him  with  Algarsif^  compare,  whoe  seemd  but  fame  to  robb 
by  errora  cbaunce  ;  but  this 

2  rule,  and  ^—^  omitted  in  Ash, 

*-*  they  thearefore  Cambal  deemd  in  hia  own  right,  proofs*  promising^  him 

*— *  om,  in  Ash.       **~^  This  wliile  Cambuscan  carefullie  designd      ^  whoe 

*-*  some  trewe  Astrologers,  some  Croniclers  of  times  gestes,  not  to  plaie 

®— '^  idealie  Divine,  for  but  one  Phoenix  liveth  at  one  time. 

10—10  ^itii  wAtch  high  vfiiics !  the  king<?  did  oft  conferr, 


"  and 
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com 


13—13  from  east  to  west  to  o])e 


**-**  and  with  the  daie  to  wid'n         i^»— ^  the  frame  as  round  to  move, 
*•  that  ^7-1^  all  fixed  starres 
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its  vault  steUiferous,  of  hardist  blewe, 

f aU  of  faiie  lightes,  for  yp  and  downea  leriewe ; 

with  tlie  fowre  windea^  to  ahutt  and  open  them  ; 

the  whole  to  leat  yppon  one  axell  stem,  288  TMi Timn  fa  t* 

the^  spindle  it  sostainingey  streight'  to  stand 

on  well  ioind  mightie  okes  of  fiaerie  lande ; 

w/a'ch  yndeigTOondy  ^even  at  the  roote,^  shoold  have 

wheeles  crampt  to  wheeles,  to  more  with  waters  wave.    — P»i»Tww»u 

a  glorious  dial  for  the  sonns  hott  race,  293 

with  ground^  vp^powtinge  springes  for  blithe  s^ilace. 

ore  againste^  these  the  leamd"  sciences  searn 

(the  Cosmical  considerers  of  Heaun) ;  296 

Its^  lowest  fiore  to  beare  the  basest  sort,  ,f.sk' 

wAich*  (so  they  live)  ^^care  not  a  good  report  ;^*  an  to  wtw 


the  higher  roomes  of  mansions  to  consists 
"of  them  wAich^  more  and  more  growe  worthiirst,  300 
^  wheather  it  bee  a"  knight  or  ladie  bright,  ^^"^  kwchu, 

the  balence  ^to  weighe  out  their  deedes  bv  right.^ 
and  some  for  soldiers,  whoe  in  service  got«  aoi  MUvn. 

graye  heares  and   skarrs   (the   ^^pathes  of    painefull 
note").  304 


i^but  th'inner  calleries  that  runn  the  round,  TbeiwwrG.!- 

if  not  with  richest  arras,  hung^  to  ground,  h^nsr  with  mt^ 

.  of  Dioiia'*  ^  TV, 

bidden  hange  vp  th  arras  of  chast  Dians  stone 

(the  cloistred  nusterie  of  old  virgins  glorie),  308 

w/ffch  once  Acteons  lust-full  eyes  misconster 

so  as  it  blew  the  flame,  selfe  blasd  a  monster, 

that  rann  to  save  owne  passions  in  owne  hart, 

was  of  them  soone  devowrd  that  fedd  his  smart       312 

And  those  ricbe  tapestries  of  Dido  oueene,  »ndupM«fyof 

longinge  as  muche  to  see  as  to  bee  scene 
of  hanl  harted  Eneas  t'  prove  in  sense,  ^ 

'  windps  &c  to         *  whose         '  right         *-*  at  the  worker  roote 

*  from  thearth         •  mnd  ore  gainst         ^  trewe         '  the         •  wlioe 

10-10  least  care  how  them  deport         "-"  of  all  that 

IS— H  wifttch  chauncingtf  to  bee         u— u  jj^^  ^^  waigh  theire  me«lrjr  arij^ht 

14-H  pledges  of  promote.  **-*^  14  linct  omitted  in  A*h. 


2G  Cambuscans  Theatre.     Ill  neics  coines.     [Pt.  III. 

^luste  breeder  not  love,  thoughe  bloes  concupiscence, 
w7<ich  settingo  selfe  on  fyer,  selfelie  consumes,         317 
custome  begonn  is  bellowes,  fewell,  fumes.^  * 

And  looke  what  natures  selfe  hathe^  not  supplyed, 
Paintinff*  and        shall*  by  queint  painters  hand  bee  storifyed,*  320 

Poems  shMlI  hang 

ill  the  Theatre.       wheareof  what  is  not  ^vnderstoode  of  men,* 

to  bee  demonstrated  by  poete^  penn. 
In  ito  midat  ahaU    ^lastelie,  the  local  place^  of  tumameut 

be  the  Toorna- 

ment  ground.        shoold®  keepe  the  midle  ward,  or^  regiment  324 

^^of  bothe   those  endes  whose   trophies  thus   shoold 

rise,^® 
at  th'eastc  end  truith.  At  the  weste  end  Justice, 
his  other  embleams  and  conceipte*  that  weare 
^^in  store,^^  to  bewtifye  this^^  theatere,  328 

weare  infinite,  ^^and  note  by  mee^^  y^^q  ^^^ 
(Don^*  Chaucer,  Lidgate,  Sidney,  Spencer  dead) ; 

The  6  Workmen     oulic^^  hee  willd  his^**  worckmcu  six  make  haste, 

^'^ne  spare  for  cost,  while  ^^  time  owne  lampe  dothe 
wast. 
^aineweu.^^  ^^Cambuscau,  glad  his  worcke  was  well  begonn,  333 

vieringc  a-round  sawe  a  swifte  horseman  comm,^* 

Aduatyhoraeman   amid  the  powldrcd^^^  duste  that  blindeth^i  th'aier, 

to  steale  th'  approche  of  dismall  hastes  repaire,         336 
22wheare  no  grasse  grewe  vnder  his  horses  feete, 
all  while  his  horn  bio,  speedes  his  gallop  fleete. 

gaiiopaup.  some  post  hee  seemd,  that  gallopd^  t'  out-runn  strife, 

1—1  omitted  in  Ash, 
'  Ash.  here  inserts : — the  final  deed^  determining^  at  last, 

whoe  weare  heroes  worth  ie  to  bee  plact. 
8  had        *  should        *  b'historified.         *-*  right  conceavd  by  men  1 

^—7  and  lastelie  the  faire  place         *  to        ®  for 
10—10  i^u^j  nj  \yoih  endes  I  thease  trophies  to  arise         i^—n  ^^^^  if^  j^gjf^ 
"  this  noble         i^"  not  heer<j  now  to         i*  old         ^^  but         i«  all  his 
17—17  not  sparing^  cost,  Wheare         is— 18  ^/j,  ^n  ^^^^ 
i»-i9  The  worktf  thus  ordred,  Cambuscan  discried 
an  hastie  horseman  thitherward  to  ride 
^  powdred         ^  wAtch  blinded 
53—22  no  greene  grasse  growings  vnder  thacknies  feete, 
his  home  denouncing^  firat  his  message  fleet ; 
whoe  seemd  some  state  post,  postings 
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^yet  none  that  rides  in  state,  but  runns  for  life.^  J40 
The  kinge  lookes  Tp' ;  the  post  alighlAr  at  th'^  gate, 

and  with  his  packet^  of  that  moniinges  date, 

demaondei  his  present  accesse  to  the  kimre. 

^the  sorvaiintetf  him  respect  (hast  fortheringe).  31-1 

bat  Canac  stoode  at  her  glasse  prospectire 

in  th'presence  windowe,  seeing^  all  arire, 

Tfheare  shee  mote  lantskipp  viewe  and  seas  diacrye, 

and  wandringe^  travilerSy  bothe  farr  and  nye,  34S 

^whence  shee  with  speede  discendes^  to  meete  the  piie4t>. 

Who,  after  baysaunce  donn  her,  it^  disclosts  h*  a^b  imt  due 

that  Fregiley,  the  kingea  provincial  towne, 

tooke  armes,  and  they*  tomd  traitors  to  the  crowne. 

his  other  newes  weare  bat  as  general,  3-33 

suche  as  the  valvar  catche  before^  it  fall, 

^^yet  fallen  of  coarse  (as  vsaal),^^  with  state  setters, 

I'to  patt  lies  in  postes  mowthes,^^  troithe  in  theire 
letters.  356 

^Shee  heard  him  oat^'  in  all  that  was  to  gather,         «:•«  irin  ooi  o 

13  yet  noold  the  packeft  ope^^  without  her  father. 

i^tho,  sending^  the  post  to  th'  kittchins  warme  re{«t-t^. 

she  rann  to  seeke  her  fath'r  in  all  the  haat?,  Z^V)  v^  -«*«  hm 

vp  hilktf,  down  dales,  all  waies,  from  ^^  place  to  plac<!r, 

^thoughe  near  coald  find  him^^  out,  but  wheare  he 
was. 

^'at  length,  amongst  his  workfolke  him  shee  spide,i^ 


tte 


^— ^  ID  mkxth  each  miics  the  wBger  of  his  Wefe.        '  oot        ^  Iiidit^4  at  the 
^—^  whofle  serfauutgf  readie  are  him  rp  to  bririKr, 
While  Caaaoe  in  her  mirroarK  perspective, 
sawe  at  the  presence  wimJowe  \i\*  arive  : 
for  in  it  Lant«kipp.  eeaes  eake,  Awe  mote  skrie.  and  «^rrant 
*-*  with  speed  shee  thearefore  goes        •  thus         •-'  om.  in  AmK. 
*  weare  tumd         •  Tp  ear^         *•— ^  of  rse.  and  course  betidinge 

**-**  lies  in  Postes  mowthes  to  putt» 
**-"  whome  oat  shee  heard,        ^^—^  yet  w<joId  not  ope  the  pack^ 
^^—^^  whome  to  seeke  out  shee  rann  in  hast  po:»t  hiut, 
while  the  lad  find^«  the  kitchin  clerkes  repasL 
but  shee  her  father  tracings 
**-**  him  never  ouuld  find         '•— *•  om,  in  Ath, 
''""^^  amid  his  workemen  ;  Wheare  shee  him  discricd 
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Cavibuscan  hears  of  the  RevdL        [Pt.  III. 


Canace  finds  Cmu* 
buaean  in  a  sweet 
countey  jdnce. 


9orrowt.* 


She  it  oat  of 
breath  with 
running; 


■he  kneels  and 
l^ves  him  the 
Letter. 


He  cepKkt  it, 
is  disroayd, 
dropait, 
and  goes  off. 
(f.7) 


in  a  moste  pleasinge  meade  by  th'  river ^  syde,  3G4 

*of  soile  most  fertile ;  th*  aier,  groves,  pure  and  sweets, 
helthelye^  temperate,  and  for  pleasure  meete ; 
'wooden  gracing  th'  ille^,  flowres  stord  the  hamble 

plaines,' 
ann  happier  seate  longd  not  to  his  demaines,  368 

^tbat  perfumd  all  with  sweetest  balmes  adore, 
and  farr  prospected  from  land  to  land  it  bore> 

®  But  now  all's  pleasanter,  that  shee  is  comm. 
**  Deere  Daughter,"  (quoth  hee)  "  what  ist*  makes  yee 

ronni"  372 

While  shee,  ^quite  mute  with  runinge,^  breathd  so 

fast, 
^as  if,  mild  Zephir  lostc,  shee  found  his  blast  ;* 
^heat  openinge  chirries,  roses,  piuckes,  and  all, 
white  lillies,  violets*  blewe  (her  faces  pall).®  376 

^^fallinge  on  knee,  gave  vp  (kissinge  her  hand) 
the  packett,  vrhich.  badd  hewes  gave  tvnderstand. 

Hee  kindlie  tooke  yt,  and  broke  vp  the  scale, 
but  oh  !  its  first  word  gann^^  all  mirth  repeale.        380 
^^  whence  tuminge,  lettinge^^  face  and  letter  fall, 
^^stoppd  soddainlie,  lookd  vp  :  so^^  leaves  them  all. 

^^W^tch  seene,*^  page  Aniidis  stoopd  for  the  Letter, 
in  hope  the  cause  or^*  newes  woold  fall  out  better.  384 
^*But  sadd  Canac^  seeinge^^  her  father  gonn, 


nvers 


»-8 


of  fertile  soile,  fresh  aier,  as  pure,  as  sweets,  most  helthie 


>— 3  flowres  deckinge  the  coole  woodd«,  and  modest  plaines, 
*-^  perfumd  with  halmes  sweet  odors,  and,  beside, 
farr  fetchd  prospectives  furthem  land<'«  discried, 

*— *  om,  in  Ash. 
^-^  all  waxingtf  pleasanter,  when  shee  was  comni. 
to  whome  hee  thus,  "  What  daughter" 
7—7  with  runing^,  meekelie 
*— «  as  Zephir  leesing^  his,  found  out  her  blast,         ^^—^  om,  in  Ath. 
10—10  whoe,  pitching^  on  her  knee,  the  packet  gave 
of  no  good  tidinges,  though  of  battaile  brave. 
WAich  hee  tooke  kindlie,  and  brake  vp  the  seale, 
whose  verie  first  line  did 
n-ii  lor  turnings  lett^i  both         *2~^'  distract  in  purj)ose,  solie 
is^vi  On  this         **  and        **-**  but  Canace  seingd  thus 
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sbewd  in  her  face  her  hart  was  allmost  donn ;  can«ce  and 

for,  in^  her  mirror,  shee  foresawo  and  knewe 

great  mischifin?s9  could  not  chouse  but  thence  ensewo.  388 

^so  to  her  se]f<;  shee  sobbd,^  like  churlishe  rayne 

*w7itch  blubbrethe^  gardines  hew  ties  of  disdaine. 

*  after  shee  hies  her,  with  page  Aniidis,*  the  imfft  Amidu 

for  it  encreasd  her  grief e  her  lord  to  niisse,  392  Cftmba«»n. 

whome  sorrowful],  or  as  in  extacie, 

shee  founde,  or  rather,  in  diepe  agonie. 

^but  then  t'  have^  seene  how  each  beheld  each  other, 

mote  soone®  impression  strooke  in  anie  lover.  396 

he,  sorrowfull  for  Fregiley  his  towne ; 

shee,  heavie'^  for  the  losse  of  trewe  renowne. 

hee,  ^pittienge  her  state*  and  the  common  state  ; 

shee,  greevinge®  what  woold  folio  we  of  debata         400 

he  melancholie,  pale,  entynd,  offended  ; 

shee  meekelie  prayeng^  all  ^^weare  well  amended.^® 

Asraine  of  Amidis  hee  tooke  the  letter,  He  rends  the 

^  Letter. 

^^w/fich  read,  hee^^  thumpd  his  brest  (as  faulttfrf  okP^ 
debter) ;  404 

oft  sighinge^^  as  hee  read  ^*it,  shooke^*  his  head.  and  repronchee 

Fregiley  for  ita 

^***h&  Fregiley,  false  Fregiley,"  ^^  hee  sedd.  revolt, 

wto  Canac  tuminge  tho  (beinge  betrayd),^* 

thus  whispered,  **  Tis  the  worse  for  thee,  my  mayd,         wwch  wiii  ii\jiirt 

Canaoe. 

thy  fortunes  daunger  and  thy  hopes  delaye,  409 

will  blowes,  blood,  death,  cost,  in  a  mortal  fray." 
all  w7/tch,  ^^on  his  smoothe  browe^'^  engravd  tliinteut 
of  taminge  rebelled :  so  it  seemd  hee  ment  412 

^*shee  knewe  yt  well,  wittnes  more  new  comwi  tears, 
that  hartie  aighes  are  griefes  betrothd  compears.^® 

*  by        *— *  Bobbd  thearefore  to  her  selfe,        *— '  when  wasteth 

♦-*  Yet  after  him  shee  goes,  with  Amidis        *—*  Wheare,  to  have 

*  would  diepe        '  hartgreevd        ^—^  her  state  pittieng<f        *  sigbinge 

10-10  niote  well  bee  ended.         yy^—n  jm^  readinge         **  own         ^^  pawzing^ 

»*-"  did  shake         ^^-ifi  and  thus  "Ah  Fregiley!  thow  false!" 
i*-ie  ))|iT|  turning!?  to  Canaoe  (now  quite  betraid)         *7— *7  vppon  his  browe 
i$-i8  wA/ch  sh^e  forespelliiig^,  read  it  in  salt  teares. 
w/i/ch  still  are  cares,  and  sorowes  diepe  compearea^ 
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Camhmcan  sups,     Elhelta  is  wroth.     [Pt.  IV. 


CiiinbaBcan  is 
cald  to  supper. 


but  not  8  words 
are  spoken. 

*$ad  ckeere* 


The  Sun  sets. 


tokening  mist  or 
rain. 


Part  IT. 
Algarsife  rebels. 


Canaoe  learns  to 
manage  the 
Ilrazen  Horse. 


In  this^  sadd  plight  a  messenger  is  seene, 
bare  headed,  sent*  from  Ethel ta,  the  queene,  416 

lowtinge,^  that  supp'r  expected  his  maiestie. 
but  suchc  a  supp*r  as  wayters  near  stood  bye,  418 

for  not  three  wordes  amongst  them  all  weare  spoken, 
which  that  theire  mindes  wrought  busier,  did  betoken, 
^Onlie  queene  Ethelta  gann  storme,  and  vowe 
vengeance  vppon  all  traiters  hartes  to  plowe.^ 
Camball  sayd  nought :  Algarsife  was  not  theare, 
W/n'ch  to  new  stirrs,  more  presages  mote  reare.*       424 

^By  this  bright  Titan ^  hidd  at  west  his  head 
in  freckled  ®  white  clowdes,  tuminge®  white  to  read, 
and®  redd  to  opal  blacke  :  w7/tch  soddaine^^  lowre,  427 
foretold  ,^^  the   mome  woold  bringe   foorth   miste  or 
shown 

Canto  quarto, 

Algarsife  gainste  his  sier  rebelled ; 

queene  Ethel  vowes  iust  death  thearef ore ; 
Canac,  Videriaes  witchcrafts  teller, 

and  learnes  the  brazen  horses  lore. 


Queen  Rthelta's 
wrath  keep*  her 
awake. 


Tho' night  cornea,  The  sable^*  night  (thoughts*  wakefull  counseler, 
cares  chamberlaine,  ^^daungers  percursiter'^), 
invited  bothe  the  kinge  and  Queene  to  rest, 
that^*  slumber  mote  those ^^  indigested  digest ;  4 

^^but  shee  was  so  transported  into  ire, 
as  all  her  d*signes  thrett  vengeance,  swoord,  &  fyer,^^ 
for  princelie  ^"state  (once  kinglie  honor  wounded) ^'^ 
n'is  safe  till  iustice  traitors^®  hatlie  confounded.  8 


1  wAich  *  comd  ^  sayings  *— ^  om,  in  Ash, 

*— *  sith  angrie  Etheelta  did  dieplie  vowe, 

her  vengeance  on  all  traiters  headf«  to  plowe. 
*  beartf        ^— ^  so  now  sad  Titan         *-*  cloud^x  soone  tumd  from 
®  from         *^  nevea  sad         *^  forespelld         ^^  sulleine 
IS— 13  busnesses  harbinger         **  if         ^  theas 
16—16  but  all  in  vaine  ;  for  shee's  so  bent  to  ire 

as  her  designes  but  vengeance  thrett,  and  fire  : 
17—17  honor,  feelings,  kingdom,  wounded  *•  treason 


Pt.  IV.  ]  ne  effect  of  J/ffam/es  Bero/f.  3 1 

To  this,  the  kinge  ^addes,  Algarsif  was^  missinge         'amrietitim  dijt- 

enttiet  * 

from  supper,  viihout'  cravinge  parent««  blisslDge.  Aifranifr's  ab- 

this  more^  encreasd  Etheltaes  indignation,  Mo(i*«r. 

^to  tax  him  att  th'vndatifull  boyes  fasshion.  12 

but^  thonghe  Camboscans  love  his  passion  stayd, 

yet  deemd  hee,^  sach  ann  absence  ought  bee  wayd, 

specialie  now,^  when  Fregiley  revolteth.* 

thus  the  sadd  twaine®  the  matter  long  consulteth  :^^  16   hi*  fsUmt  best- 

^^his  loYe  yet  lothd  to  tume  it  selfe  to  liate^^ 

againste  that  statelie  towne,  wAi'ch  hee  of  late 

Tvith  so^  rare  kerved  workes  had  polished, 

bighe^'  sumptuous  towres  and  trophies  garnished,      20 

**that  trulie  to  distroy't^*  on  iuste  occasion,  todMtrojhii  am 

o*^  Fregiley. 

^^woold  forage  hates  hart,  for  loves  emulation. 

Thus  yengeance,  ire,  love,  lodging«^^  in  one  nest, 
spent  till^®  a  snufE  the  nightes  lampe  without  rest,     24 
tilP^  morpheus  ebon  mace,  ytipd  with  lead, 
IS  had  spred  his  sable  curtaine  o're  theire  head. 

But  ear  sonn  sett,^^  Canacies  lookinge  glasse  canare's  magio 

fdaM  tells  bcr 

^hsid  to  her  glassd^^  from  fan*  the  verie  case,  28   »A*r>br*tt^Mi» 

WAich  shee  beholdinge,  from  her  closet  rose,  (f.  7  b.) 

and,  weepinge,  ^iquicklie  to  her  parente^  goes  :^^ 
7ore  whcMue,  on  knees,  shee  sayd,  her  hap  was  bad  uw  b^i  nem  or 

to  bee  the  bringer  still  of  newes  vnglad.  32  * "' 

"  Whie  so  ] "  Pquoth  they)  "  tell  yt  vs^  daughter 
deere, 
thoughe  badd  newes,  rifer  bin,*^  then  good  to  heere." 

1— *  did  add  AJgarsifes        *— *  A.  omits        '  with  not        *  both  wAtch 

^—^  to  tax  in  him  vile  boies  vndewteous  fashion,     wbeare, 

*  Yet  thought  that        ^  especial ie        ^  revolted         *  paire         ^^  consulted 

1*— 1*  howbeet  his  love,  lothd  yt  to  turne  to  hate,         *-  much         ^^  ^j^h 

14—14  tQ  YtLze  yt  thearefore  though 

]&— 16  ii^  deemd  love  ought  impugn  hates  provocation. 

L6  thus  ire,  vengeance,  love,  lodgd 

"to         *•  though 

^^—^  strove  with  his  curtaines  blacks,  to  bid^  theirs  head.     Yntill  by  dawne, 

w-19  Qf^^  if^  jigi^^         »-»  bad  glassd  to  her 

**-**  to  her  parental  quicklie  goes ;        ^*-^  said  they,  **  it  tell  vs  '* 

»  are 


32 


Canace  begs  forgiveness  for  Algarsife.     [Pt.  IV, 


caiiMe  pmys  1"  Pardon  my  brother,  pardon  6,"  shee  sayde  :^ 

Oambiucan  to 

pardon  Aiganife.    "  my  brother  Algarsife  (I  feare)  betrayd, 
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*l/e  (tueene* 
indignation* 
Q.  Ethelta,  hit 
Mother, 

denouiioes  Algar* 
sife'i  iiiiquUief. 


"  Canaeiet 
griff^^ 


^*loueofa 
faiker^* 


Cambascan  takes 
time  to  consider, 


but  resolvei  to 
arm. 


whome  the  Fregiliens  ^have  gott^  in  their  handes, 
and  him  have  captive  *made  vnder^  their  bandes." 
** Captive!  nay  Captaine,"  (quoth^  the  queene)  "them 


ore 


>t 


®so  rowsingo  her,*  vowd  hee  shoold  dye  thearefore ;   40 

"  false  caitiff,  traitor  1  thy  stohie  liberties, 

thy  pleasures  vnrestraind,  thy  surquedries, 

thy  gracinge  publicke  ^ill,  good  in  private,^ 

thy  surphetes,  luxuries,  ^plottinges  in  state,*  44 

weare  presages  enufP,  what  thow  wooldst  bee, 

but,  as  thow  art,^  thow  doest,  so  comm  to  thee.*' 

This^®  while,  Canace  melted  into  teares, 
for  brothers  faultes,  which  weare  no  faultes^^  of  hers, 
^3  and  while  shee  pittie  beggd  for  fathers  love, 
noold  from  Cambuscan  once  her  eies  remove. 

Who  (good  kinge)  felt  more  bruntes^^  by  this  vprore 
^^then  yet  in  wisdomm  hee  ment  to  explore. ^^  52 

his  Queenes  revenge,  his  daughters  mercie  suite, 
his  sonns  falshode,^^  his  owne  truithes  condispute,^^ 
his  love  and  iustice,  falshode  to  exile, 
^®and  serve  all  tumes,  woold  crave  some  longer  while, 
more  sayd  hee  not,  sith  tim's  now  t'mend  all  harmes, 
and  thearefore  rowzd  him  vp,  to  goe  to  armes. 

Tho  sadd  Lord^®  Phebus,  in  a  drippinge  mome,     59 


1—1  «»5  then  my  brother  pardon,"  oft  shee  praid,         *— *  now  have 

'—5  ledd  into         ♦— *  oni.  in  Ash.        ^  said         •— *  then  rowzing^  vp 

'—7  iUeSy  good  in  thie  state,         ^-8  gaines  by  debate,         •  so  now  as  th*art 

10  All  this         "-"  otfi.  in  Ash.         "  fault 
^^—^^  and  beggd  with  meeke  eies  fixd  on  Cambuscan, 
for  love  I  and  pittie  sake  1  to  spare  the  man. 
and  hee  (kind  king^)  well  felt 
1*—^*  (tm,  in  Ash»        **-"  more  bruntes,  then  hee  in  wisdom  ment  explore, 

1*  vile  falshode        ^^  dispute 
i«— 18  would,  to  serve  eithers  tume,  crave  longer  While, 
more  would  not  sale,  but  to  amend  thease  harmea, 
did  resolutelie  him  prepare  to  armes. 
By  this  Dim 

1^  om,  in  Ash, 


Pt.  IV.]     Canace  denounces  the  Witch  Vtderea. 
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Canacwgeto  1mt« 
toqwak  toher 
Paranta. 


8h«  it  wruUi  that 


*«  kurtfkll 
•hould  charm  and 


miMhape  men. 


peepd  through  his  tawsie  locker  (forespcUinge  storme), 
land  rafflinge  aoster  made  all  clowdes  one  clowd, 
to  dight  a  mantl',  him  gainste  the  raine  to  shrowd. 

Now^  Canac  havinge  oportunitie 
of  time,  place,  grace  (devoido  of  company e),  64 

besought  her  parentes  leave  t'affoord^  her  speeche : 
'they,  givinge  Loyinge  Leave'  to  her  becsecche. 

''  It  yrckef  my  verie  soule  and  hart "  (quoth  shee), 
"  posethe^  my  vnttes  and  iudgmentes  depth,  to  see,    68 
*that  snche  a  divelishe  witche,  flinger  of  trickes, 
shoold  exercise  on  vs  her  sly^  magickea,^ 
orelooke  our  cattell,  ^and  infect  all  thinges  ;^  71 

distort  their  bodies,  'and  theire  limbes  round  wringes ;    m»i»,      '  *° 
wrest  the  streight  crooked,'  the  right  eyes  besquint ; 
^poison  the  spirited,  theire  sinewes  wreath  and  stint  ;* 
thrust  ouglie  fowle  shapes  on  the  fairest  stature ; 
Uowe  opposition  twixt  nature  and  nature ;  76 

^'the  matter  stupifie,  of  youths  generation ; 
coonterfeate,  yet  ne  eann  vsc  copulation ; 
traduce  the  witt,  from  own  witt,^^  to  her  will, 
by  charmes  obsequious,  till  them  selves  they  kUl ;     80 
^with  good  commix  badd,^^  imbibd  willingelie, 
till  frend  to  frend,  ^'tume  mortal  enimye ; 
demolishe  all  thinges,  as  spites  spoliator,^^ 
in  spite  off  (yet  suffred  by)  their  creator ;  84 

in  natures  sicke  distempers,  the  slye  dealer, 
that  to  gaine  credite,  stealer  plaies  and  healer. 

1^1  and  Auster  havings  swept  all  clowdes  int'  one 
pott  on  his  pensive  mantle  during  moan,     the 
'  to  afoord        *—^  whoe  lovinglie  gave  ear^ 
*  dotib  pose        ^-^  om.  in  A»k. 
•-*  that  SQch  a  wicked — hateful — divelish  witch, 

sboold  on  vs  exercise  her  magicke  twitch, 
^— ''  ererie  things  infect, 

^-*  skinnes  and  limhes  distrect,  the  strait  wrest  crooked 
*-*  their  aiteires  poison,  nerves  stretch,  shrinck^,  &  stint, 
1*— M  the  spiritrj  eake  stupifie  of  generation,  to  couuterfeat^,  yet  cad  not 
eopulatioD  :  theire  witt^<  traduce  from  their  witt^'x, 
11-^  the  bad  mix  with  good, 

tnriMB  hatefull  enimie  all  thinges  demolish,  as  hates  dire  privator, 

D 


maka  tuiddaa. 


and  tarn  firiendi 
intofiwa. 


34  Canace  tells  who  the  evil  Viderea  is.     [Pt.  IV. 

A  woman's  Malice  ^my  Lord,  her  drugget ^  weare  yet  withstoode  by  no  man, 

is  infinite.  *  -•.       i       ^  «  •        o  or* 

for  malice  nathe  no  bottomm  in  a^  woman.  88 

*"What]  whati  pray  whose  that?"  (quoth  the  kinge 

&  queene), 
for  her  discourse  gann  to  them  pleasant  seeme, 
in  that  theire  daughter,  a  great  secret  telW,^ 
of  radicke  witchcraft,  *and  of  horrid  spella^.*  92 

Thii  witch  and      **  saye  ou,  Canac  "  ^ (quoth  they),  "  whoe  is  this  beast  1 
or^  wheare  keepes  th'ellcatt,  ® dares  all  these  infestl"^ 
"  Good  Lord,  tis  false  Viderea  "  (quoth  Canac), 
"  a  bewteous  ladie  once,  and  rich  of  grace,  96 

dauRhterofiord    ^gi^he  theldest^  daughter  of  lord  Homnibone, 

Homnibone, 

a  baron  bold  abrode,  and  kind  at  home  : 

whoe,  for  his  prowesse  and  magnificence, 

with  hospitalitie^  of  most  dispense,^  100 

bonoord  thro'  the  was  honord  throughe  the  world,  bothe  farr.  &  nye, 
as  10  great  grandfather  of  all  faire^^  chivalrie. 
his^^  court  a  schoole  was,  bothe  of  artes  and  armes, 
whither,^^  whoe  so  complaind  of  wronges  or  harmes 
had  to  theire  cause  a  noble  knight  assignd,  105 

^*w7a"ch  shoold  theire  wronges  right,  &  beat  tirant^^ 

blind  :i* 
accordinge  to  that  i*  brave  societie^* 

and  a  follower  of    of  nobliste^®  Artur  of  old  Faerie,  108 

King  Arthur. 

17  whoe  fetcht  from  thence  his  verie  president 
of  love,  iustizd  by  truith  magnificent. 
v^awueh^      This  false ^7  Videria,  prienge  into  state, 

1—1  Whose  drugg/?«  my  Lord,         '  that 

»-'  "Yea,  Whoe  is  that?  how?  whie?  "  said  th*  King^  and  Queene, 

for  this  (made  probable)  did  to  them  seeme 

a  secret  pestilence,  wAich  shee  revel^x 

♦— *  canting^  horrid  spell^x.         ^-^  what  is  this  misscreant  beast?  and 

•— **  darings  thus  to  infest?         ^— ^  the  eldest         ®  hospitalities         ®  expense 

1°  as  the         n  om,  in  Ash.         i*  whose         i^  to  w/tich 

14—14  that  should  all  wronges  right ;  and  the  tyrants*  bind 

15—16  noble  misterie        "  mightie 

IT— IT  -whoe  from  thence  fetchd  his  famous  president, 

of  truith  I  by  iustice  grown  magnificent     then  this 
18—18  Q„,^  in  Ash, 


Pt  IV.]     Canace^s  Uislory  of  the  Witch  Viderea.         35 

^and,  thioagh  a  false  glasse,  dressinge  her  elate,       112 

W/ttch  glasse  (it  seemd)  was  caste  in  Alchymie,  (r.  s) 

to^  amplifye  thinges  to  monstrositie,  His  daughter 

Viderea  took  to 

'fell  to  8elf(?  likinge,  wAtch  sh'  admird  in  that^  seiMove. 

sliee  sawe,  how  in'  her  selfe  to  factitate,  116 

and  proiect6«  to  b^ett  of  greatest  great ; 

*wheare,  deeminge  eminence  the  iolliest  seat,  stroTt  for  emin- 

ence, 

that,^  tuminge  courtier,  woold^  protest  as  trewe 

^for  DEdshode,  cann  make  purchase  by  the  shewe.     120 

her®  pride  and  avarice  (not  yet  content) 

^blasond  her  exemplars  (her  mindes  casement),  sought  appiauRe. 

that  all  eares  woold,  and  eies  her  partes  admire, 

meaninge  (in  deede)  but^  to  alluer  folke  nye  her,     124  aUuredfoik, 

^whome,  with  sweete  blandishmente^,  shee  deignd  re- 

greete 
(as  the  caracter^  of  ann  hipochreete) : 
for  it  is  all  daie  seene,  ®whoe  sitter  at  gaze, 
had  rather  to  bee  caught,  then  catch  by  th'  blaze.     128 
In  short  time  shee  so  traffickd  with  them  all, 
as  shee  caught,  and  was  caught  of  Quadrumal,^ 
and  baggd  full  great  (^^wAtch  was  ann^^  hainous  crime) 
^^  of  fowr  base  ^^  miscreant  bastarde^  att  one  time,     132  andhadAbas- 
wAich  to  her  syde  ^^had  drawne  a  iollie  faction.  Lord  Quadnunai. 

in  hope  to  beare  the  swaye  at  her  direction.  ^^ 

^"^  wheartf  looking^  through  a  false  glasse  on  her  fate 

(idealie  forgd  by  art  alchymie)  did 
^-^  aelftf  likings  giving^  to  admire,  in  that         ^  for 
^— ^  that  shee  mote  sitt  most  eminent  in  seat  -wheare        ^  durst 
^—*  that  falshodM  purchase  mad^,  seeme  faire  in  shewe.   whose 
7—7  blazd  her  exemplars  as  her  document, 

so  that  all  eies,  and  eares,  should  her  admire, 
intending^,  theareby,  so  ^ 

as,  with  sweet  blandishment^^,  mote  them  invite  ;   H^  t  the  caractera 
*-•  to  sitt  at  gaze, 

as  well  lookes  to  bee  caught,  as  catch  with  blaz«. 
and  so  in  time,  shee  trafficking^  with  all, 
was  caught  of  catching^,  by  Lord  Quadrumal, 
10-10  wAtch  provd  that  "-"  that  bore  foure 

1*— 12  Boone  drewe  a  potent  faction, 

wAich  hopd  to  beare  all  swaie  by  her  direction. 

D  2 
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Canace  tells  of  Videreds  evil  deeds.     [Pt.  IV. 


Her  Fatiier,  Lord    but  Homnibone,  wboe  was  most  provident, 

Huuuiibone, 

knewe  bers,^  and  ber  conspirators  intent, 


136 


■eUd  Viderra  by 
the  throat. 


^and,  iust  at  tb'instant  calld  from  ber  all  grace, 
ne  left  one  iote  of  goodnes  in  tbe  place, 
for  wbiel  wbat^  seemd  as  it,  and  was  not  it, 
bis  reverend  mowtb  *it  quicklie  foortb  did  spitt,     140 
and  raugbt  tbe  sorceresse  fast  by  tbe  tbrote, 
witbout  regardinge  ougbt^  tbe  s trumpeter  note, 
^in  wbome  was  left  no  matter  to  amendment, 
after  all  favors  reft  weare  for  avengement.  144 

"  Counterfeate "  (quotb  bee),  "packe  tbee,  witb  tby 
crewe ! " 
and  thnutheroat  go*  ber  and  bcrs  quite  out  of  dores*  bee  tbrewe, 

of  doors. 

^and  lockd  tbe  gates  witb  sucbe  a  secret  seale, 

as*  near  more  state  newes  sboold  to  ber  reveale."     148 

Tbeare  Canac  breatbd,  a  ^trewe-sweete^  oratresse, 
tbat®  ne*ar  learnt  sbiftes  of  ^  gaine  by  slye  degresse, 
^^but  witb  tbat  purest  ^^-pure  simplicitie, 
^^w/ttcb  bidd  no  wrinckle  from  tbe  coningst  spie,^^  152 
look't  pittifullio  vp  in  Parentes  face, 
and  tbus  proceeded,  "  Now,  since  tbis  beggca  ^^  disgrace, 
wbat  villanie !  wbat  miscbiff  t  wbat  contagion  t 
wbatmutinie!  rebellion!  strife!  invasion!  156 

wbat  loosenes  (w/itcb  tbis  drabb^^  caller  Libertie)  ! 
wbat  falesbode  (w7<icb  tbis  witcb  termes  veritie) ! 
wbat  tonge-plages^*  (cowardlie  scurrilitie)  ! 

1  her 
'— '  at  th'iDstant  thearefore,  reft  from  all  her  grace, 
no  iote  of  goodnes  leavings  in  \\id%  place : 
for  that  w^»ch 
3-3  did  instantlie  out  spitt. 

the  sorceress  fast  catching^  by  the  throte, 
without  regard  had  of 
^-^  intending^  eak^  to  leave  her  nought  to  amendment, 
when  once  his  gracious  favors  turnd  to  avengement, 
djd  bid  the  counterfeate  packe  with  her  crewe  :  thus 
^  dore        ^-^  the  gates  fast  lockinge  with  that  secret  scale,  that 
T-7  faithfull         8  wAich         »  to         w-w  but  that  of  singi  & 
a— n  (wAtch  not  one  wrinckle  havingc^  of  a  spie)         ^*  haggf^         ^^  quean 

^  stabbes? 


since  then,  this 
Witcli  haa  lUrd 
up  mischief, 

strife. 


fidsehoods,  and 
tongue-plagues. 


Pt.  IV.]     Canace  stiU  recounts  Viderea^s  mis.  37 

what  quill-gyn^  bownces  dares  shee  not  let  five  ?      160  Thuwitch 

'Naye,  whoe  or  what  ist^  not,  that  spite,  or  hate, 

that  loste,  or  coste  hathe,  but  shee  shootes  at  ^ state? 

for,  lett  but  soldiers  walke  without  the  gates,  saps  loMien' 

shee  or  her  bastardes  shape  to  court  her  mates,         1G4 

wheare-in  shee  trades,  or  traincs  them  to  her  weelcs ; 

nay,  eyerie  one  shee  tracethe  close  at  th'  eeles,  ^^^  oorrapto 

every  one, 

wheare  simbolizethe  to  insinuate, 

th'imposture  of  a  snake  ayminge  the  pate.  168 

but,  farr  more  glibb,  persuades,  and  slipps  all  in^ 

at  that  same  *  humor,  that's*  most  apt  to  synn, 

^wheare  (waminge  her)  shee  busilie  collectes 

fraile  moral  natures  corrupt-impious  text^«,^  172  eoiiecu  impiou* 

texti>, 

exhaeld  from  eithers  distances^  extreame, 

and  theaieof  imitablie^  deignes  declaime, 

^to  force  a  truith^  out  of  neutralitie, 

*wAtch  IB  abhorring^  to  pure  sanctitie,  176  perverts  tmet, 

in  spite  of  all  the  muses  (as  I  deeme), 

elletf  (but  for  her)  print  never  them  had  seene.^  and  flonu  sin- 

but  pious  canons^®  of  synceritie  ^'  ^' 

^^shee  fiowtes  (as  novices  stupiditie),  180 

and  (as  too  cold)  to  lift  hott  spirited?  alofte,^^ 

80  (the  good  spirit  her  leavinge)  tries  the  noft,^^ 

*  what  papem        *—'  naie.  what  thing*  is  yt 
*— '  th'  state :  for  lett  but  one  sole  soldier  once  out  scape, 
and  shee,  and  her  sly  bastard^^,  chaung^  theire  shape, 
and  thearein  trie  to  traine  all  to  her  weelea^ 
and  everie  one  so  traceth  at  the  heeles, 
as  simbolizingtf,  insinuation  makes, 
more  glibb  then  either  land  or  water  snakes, 
and  theare  more  sly  persuades,  and  slippeth  in, 

*  *  humor  is 
*— *  in  wAich  her  warnings  busilie  collects* 

natures  corrupt,  and  moral^^x  impious  tcxtes, 
•  mixtures  most        ^  for  imposture        •-*  a  rackd  truith,  foral 
*— *  wAich  most  abhorrs  to  singi  integritie, 
in  spite  of  th'  muses  pure  simplicitie, 
wAich  her  caught  guiles  traduce  at  sickerlie. 
10  sanctions 
U'li  flowtes  as  of  novices  observancic, 

found  too  to  cold  to  rear^  hott  spirit^^  aloft, 

^  naught 
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to  the  dishonor  of  ^  all  antique  normes,^ 
wA/ch  ne'ar  appeard  yet  but  in  pious  formes.  184 

Ld,^  these  snakes  egge^  shathe^  hatcht  in  Faerie  lande, 
*Wheare  none  (as  yet)  dares  her  designes  withstand.^ 
Ah,  father,  mother  (parentes  deerest  deere), 
"I,  Canape,  fenr     I,  your  poore®  daughter,  may  her  witchcraft  feare  :  188 

this  Viderea's  .  w  v 

wiles.  *her  night  croes,  batten,  howles,  ravens,  catte«,  todes, 

snakes,^ 
80  fright  ^mee,  that^  my  fleshe  and  sinewes  quakes, 
•vah,  but  ift®  bee  your  fortunes  to  goe  hence,  191 

leave  mee  some  suer^  gard  for  my  weake^^  defense  ! 
(f.8b.)         ^^for  shee  this  witch  is,  w/jtch  with  temptinge  weele 
who  haa  eiianand  hath  suard  my  brother  Algarsife  by  th'  eele, 
*"*  *'  or  snake-wise  stunge  him  :  ah,*^  I  feare  to  death." 

Tho  Canac  wept  and  sobbd,  quite  out  of  breath,       196 
^2praienge  them  sweetlie,  thoughe  great  weare  his  fault, 
uA«r«Ni/«is      to  weigh  his  weakenes,  weaker  then  th'  assault,^^ 
Pray  forgive         and  sigue  his  pardon  with  their  lovinge  hand  :         199 

him  I'* 

^*wAzch  donn,  shee*l^*  call  him  home  to  Faerie  Lando. 
«a  <M««  denial^       "  No  "  (swote  stcmc  Ethclta^^),  "  that  raskall  boye 
sweaw,  that  aa      shall  fcele  hee  wrote  ^^  his  owne,  not  our  annoy e. 
wiffuUy**"         ^^Yea,  thoughe^®  hee  ioine  him  to^®  our  enimies, 

2^  and  purchas  make  of  their  iniquities,^*^  204 

his  reason  knewe^^  his  parentes  trewe  and  iuste ; 
^his  reason  knewe^  theire  foes  false  and  ^iniuste, 
his  vrill  was  choice,  his  choise  was  reasons  will  ;** 

*— *  yowr  virtuous  normes        *  om.  in  Ash.        '  shee  hath 
^-^  wheare  none  yet  her  designes  cares  to  withstand.        ^  sole 
^— *  whose  nightcroes,  Owles,  battes,  quappers,  catt««,  and  snakes 
7—^  as  all        *~®  then  yf  yt        ®  certain e         ^^  oin.  in  AtK 
11—11  for  this  thattempting^  witch  is,  with  her  weele, 
hath  snaerd  Algarsif^  my  poore  brothers  heele, 
or  stungtf  him  by  some  snake 
13—12  them  yemelie  praienge.  though  his  fault  wear^  greats, 
to  waigh,  that  weakenes  aunswers  his  defeats, 
'5—18  om,  in  Ath,        **— ^*  that  shee  mote        ^^-^  otti,  in  Ash. 
V  Etheelta  stem,  i^  wrought  ^*— '*  although  i®  with 

*^*  and  slyly  swallowe  theire  iniquities,        ^i  yet  knewe 

**— *'  the  same  reasn  wist 
^^—^  vniust,  choise  was  his  will,  will  was  his  reasn  also, 
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and  that,  the  traiter  ^conscientlie  shall  fcelo,^  208  Bheni  not  forgive 

in  whose  fowle  soole,  as  thear's  no  expiation, 
so,  twixt  YS  ^ three,  n'is^  reconciliation." 

^Teers  after  teers'  ran  downe  Canacies  eyes,  canacewteps 

sithe  in  those  termes  shee  Barbara  discries,  212 

^great  argument,  so  vniuersal  that 
admitted  not  one  exception  (hard  estate).^ 
•*  Yet,  noblist  mother"  C^quod  this  humble  mayd),* 
"  beare  with  jour  child,  whoe  ofte   hathe  heard  it 
sayd,  216 

that  thoughe  a*  father  bee  a  lovinge^  frend, 
Tet,  naturalie,  mothers  are  more  kind, 
^tis  to  your  love,  Deere  Dame,  that  I  appeale  :  «nd«ppwi«itoher 

mother'»*love  for 

Love^  brought  you  and  my  £father  so  to  deale,         220  ber  son. 
as  wee  your  childrenn  are  :  whome,  if  yee^  kill, 
^<^ nature  maye  sweare  love  is  oreruld  by  will." 

"Gearl"   (quoth  the  queene),   **I  note  my  selfa 
mistake  ;^^ 
I  love  my  sonn  while  hee  dothe  vs  partake ;  224  Queen  Etueita 

_         ,         .  __         ,  -rii  .      ,.       i     ^.  rtlU refkwee to 

but  hee  is  gonn.     Now  love  I^^  lustice  better ;  forgive  Aigartifo. 

my^  iustice  shall  my  love  paye,  ^^trew  loves  dobter,^^ 

my  iustice  is  my  selfe,  and  I  am  it, 

^^wAich  iustice  cann  no  partial  love  admitt  :^^  228 

nor  will  I  separate  mee  to  annother,^^ 

no,  thoughe  ^^  I  weare  tenn  thowsand  times  his  mother." 

^^Then  sobbd  the  seelie-meeke-deiected  mayd,^^ 
"  so  bee  it,  sacred  mother,  as  you^®  sayd.  232 

graunt  yet,^^  that,  as  vnheard  I  begg  for  him, 

1—1  feellDgelie  shall  kno        *— ^  is  no        ^—^  tho  floods*  of  teeres 
*— *  ann  argument  so  general  ymade 
as  cann  give  no  exception  for  evade. 
*— *  said  this  woefuU  maid,         *  the        ^  faithfull 
•-*  it  is,  Deere  Dame,  t*  your  love  that  I  appeale,  wAich        •  you 
i<>— w  nature  male  plead,  love  gives  place  to  selfe  will. 

"  (}earl,  gearl,**  said  shee,  "  I  u'ote  my  self^  misstake,*' 
*^  I  love         "  wAich        v^-ii  aa  sinnes  debter : 
14—14  wAich  can  no  partial  indulgence  admitt,         **  to  him  (annother) 
^  although         ^^—^7  then  quoth  this  humblie  meeke-deiected  maid, 

18  yee        ^^  Yet  graunt 
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Canaoe  entreutt 
that  she  may  die 
with  Algarslfe. 


Q.  EthelU  leavea 
her. 


I  too  bee  made^  partaker  of  his  synn, 

and  die  his  death :  Let  me  not  see  the  daye 

^that  our  twoe  loves  shall ^  parted  bee  a  tway :         236 

^hia  liefe,  my  death  may  not  concomitate ; 

6,  let  vs  bothe  die,  or  bothe  live  one  fate  ! 

wee  bee  twoe^  grafife^,  twoe  blossoms  of  one  stocke, 

let  one  sharpe  pruninge  knife  ^addresse  our  blocke  ;* 

my  grace  cannot  his  disgrace  overlive  :  241 

I  will  die  with  thee,  my*^  owne  Algarsiue." 

*The  queene  woold  heere  no  more,  but  strooke  vp 
stairs, 

Leavinge  sad  Canac  sprent  with  teers  and  praiers ;  244 
and  as  the  queene  rose  cryd,  "  Good  Ladie  mother,* 
bee  good  t*  Algarsife,  ^my  owne^  eldest  brother ! " 
anHpatkiefi  Hecre  fell  a  notable  antipathie 

twixt  fifathers  and  the  mothers  propertie :  248 

her  nature  (on  iust  cause)  wox  iustelie  fell ; 
his  nature  (on  trewe^  cause)  Love  did  impell. 
^^but  all  this  while  Cambuscan  inwardlie 
drancke  vp  Canacies  teeres,  hyd  in  his  eye  :  252 

courage  with  truith,  pittye  with  iustice,  bothe 
fought  hard^^  in  him,  to  salve  his  sonns  vntrothe, 
But  all  was  for  his  lovelie  Daughters  sake, 
Yet  made  no  showe,   ^^no,  thoughe^^   his  hart  did 
ake,  256 

but  volvd,  revolvd,  in  diepe  perplexitie, 

*  I  also  bee         *— *  whearein  our  twoe  loves 
but  lett  his  death  my  lief^  concomitate 
that  both  die  one,  or  both  survive  to  one  fate  : 
wee  twoe  are 

*— *  the  poUard^x  knocks        *  mine 

^-^  Nathles  the  Queene  n'oold  heere?,  but  strake  vp  stnires, 

Canacee  left  in  teeres,  and  bootelesse  praiers. 

out  criengtf  lowd,  oft  said,  "  Qood  Ladie  mother/' 

^—^  mine        *  om.  in  Ash.        *  iust 

*•— 1®  and  all  this  while  the  roial  Cambuscan 

drancktf  vp  Canacees  teeres,  as  fast  as  rann  1 
his  courage,  pittie,  love,  iustice  and  truth, 
strivings 

"-"  although 


K.  Carabttecan, 
for  Canace'a  aake. 


triea  to  forgive 
Alganife. 
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^how  to  fitt  love,  and  iustice  remedie.  258 

Oh,  noblest  Love  (active),  the  haies  bee  thine, 
wAtch  deignst  annothers  faultes  say,  *'  they  bee  mine." 

Boreas,  by  this,  had^  swept  the  firmament,  The  son  ihine*. 

'and  roUd  vp  wett  dowdes,  backe  to  seaward  sent ; 
Phebos,  discnrtaininge  his  muminge  face, 
shewd  his  longis  absence  dulld  the  worlde^  solace.     264 

**  Come,  Canac  "  (qnoth  Cambuscan),  '*  goe  with  mee^  S6i«y  Hd«y« 
to  yond  fedre  towr."     Shee  mnns^  as  quick  as  bee.  cambaMftn  «nd 

Wheare,  downe  hee  raught^  the  bridle,  w/a'ch*  his  bridlT*^ 

frend, 
kinge  Thotobon  of  Arabos  and  Ind,  268 

had  sent  him,  with  a  swoord  and  horse  of  brasse,  of  the  Hone  or 

Bnae, 

^wAtch  trye  hee  wiU^  in  this  disastrous  case. 

^plaine  was  the  bridle,  of  well  tand  leather  hunger, 

buckled,  to  lett  longe,  short,  not  o're  or  vnder ;        272 

the  bitt,  a  canon  bytt,  of  won  stuff,®  with  « canon  ut 

able  to  tame*  the  wildest  colt  in^^  proff ; 

howbeet  so  pleasaunt,  after  some  whUe^^  wome,      275 

as  with  glad  cheere  ^^and  ease  mote  well  bee  borne ; 

WAtch  held  the  curb,  or  water  chaine  so  nye,  and  a  cnrb  dudn. 

as  coold  checke  stumblinge,  and  teach  remedye.^^ 

from  whence  ^'they  yentred^^  to  the  mantled  greene,  (f.  p) 

1—1  to  fitt  his  love  to  iustice  remedie. 
6  noblest  love  I  the  ooronal  bee  thine, 
that  deignest  saie  annothers  faultes  are  mine, 
by  this  had  Boreas 

and  Tolld  vp  Zephirs  wett  clowde;«  t'  seaward  sent, 
and  Sol  disveloping^  his  baslifuU  face, 
provd,  without  him,  the  world  hath  no  solace. 
Then  said  Cambuscan,  "  Canace  goe  with  mee  ** 
*— '  am,  in  Ath,        *  rann        *  reachd        •  that 

'—^  thease  now  to  trie 
Yt  beings  plaine,  of  well  dressd  leather  hungers, 
wAich  long0,  or  short,  did  not  lett  ore,  or  vnder, 
the  canon  bitt  beings  of  surest  stuff 

•  breake        *^  by        "  times 
1*—"  mote  without  paine  bee  bom, 
whose  water  chaine,  or  curbe,  was  fixt  so  nie 
as  cheokd  all  stumblings,  and  causd  remedie. 
1*—^  this  paire  walkd 
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does  «  Lover^ 
knot, 


trota  forward, 

then  tail  back- 
wards. 


The  Braien  Horse  then  galloDS^  out,  then  makes^  a  soddaine  stopp, 

Kallops,  stops,  -I  •  . 

leaps,  then  fortie  foote  into  the  ringe  hee  lopp. 

the  people  howtinge,^  **  oh,  most  gallant  horse." 

^for  whiel  hee  had  not  tried  on  them  his  force,       336 

and^  iheare  in  mayne  carrier,  he  trode  th'essaje 

^that  simbolizeth  trew  loves  rundelaye  :^ 

^whence,  crossewise,  viers  twoe  rounder,  like  eightes  bi 

figure, 
trew  lovers  simbole  gemelized  one  creature.  340 

When  hee  had  donn  all  smooth  tricked  on  the  ground, 
hee  tooke  the  paralel,  neighbringe  the  round, 
wheare  in  hee  trotter,  vnto  the  pathes  farr  ende, 
but  theare,  on  thinder  heeles,  tumes  to  rewend  :       344 
thence  retrotta^  tailewise  backwarde^,  whence  he  cam 
to  charge  foreright,  as  dothe  a  busshinge  ram.^ 

Thus  havinge  founde  his  horse  at  plaine  worke  read  je, 
^hee  wamd  Canac,  aye  to  sitt  fast  and  steadye.        348 
tho,  with  the  rodd  and  spurr,  th'orse  rose  alof  te,^ 
pranoes  firont  and   tweutic  curvcddea  before,  behind  as  ofte, 

rear, 

that  never  horse  was  known ^  comm  off  so  hye, 
•wAich  seene,   "God  save   Canac!"   all   people  out 

crya»  352 

"  Harckd  "  (quoth ^<^  the  kinge),  **  these  praie  for  thee, 

with  cries, 
^^Yet  bin  thy  most  malitious  enimies." 
tho^^  (with  a  trice),  Cambuscan  trilld  the  Jyn 
that  in  his  horses  ear  movd  with  a  pinn,  356 

and  whispred^^  secretlie,  a  word  or  twaine : 
to  the  iky.     "^    ^^th'orse  boltes  vp  right  in  th'aier,  and  left  the  mayne.^* 

^  gallopd        ^  made        ^  out  crieng^ 

*— ^  hee  havings  yet  not  bent  on  them  his  force,     but 

*— *  w/ttch  symbolizeth  Loves  own  rundelaie        •— •  8  lineB  om,  in  A$h. 

7—7  againe  hee  wamd  Canace  to  sete  her  stead ie, 

then  with  the  rodd  and  spurr,  hee  rose  aloft, 

®  seene        ••~®  wheareat,  "  God  save  them  both  I "  the  peopl  out  crie. 

^^  said         ^^—^^  Yet  are  thine,  nay  theire  own  most  enimies.     then 

^  whispringtf 
U'U  the  horse  vp  bolt^x  in  tli'aier  bove  plaine,  and  mayne ; 
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'The  people,  it  seeinge,  soone  awaye  rann  all,       359   ^tnvUMtvfosuy 
fearinge  the  beast  woold  on  their  header  down  fall.^         The  How  of 

^  BraM  benn  Cam- 

'but  soone  the  stead  sord  highe  and  out  of  sight,  «.  pb.) 

biuoan  and  Canaoe 

leavinge  them  weepinge,  in  a  mazefuU  plight.  outofsighu 

some  sighd  for  their  good  kinge,'  some  for  his  daughter ; 

^others  wisshd  they  mote  ride  awaye  soone  after.^    364 

some  wondred  how  Canac  (so  towzd  and  tosst) 

coold  keepe  her  seate,  and  sitt  her  horse  so  fast 

some  said,  "  If  they  had  suche  ann  horse,^  be  bould  367  The  peopi«  think 

*to  heayn  with  ease,  when  so  them  liste,  they  would.  "^ 

some  fell  to  coonsell,  "  Whoe  shoold  be  their  kinge  1 "     and  wonder  who'U 

be  the  new  King. 

^others  said,  ''none,^  but  Ethelta  the  Queene. 
'some  dreamd  of  chaunge,  some  of  succession  prate, 
others  weare  sicka,  till  they  had  taxt  the  state.®       372 
*8ome  thought  it  best  to  chouse  annother  kinge ; 
others  thought  twoe  too  mucho,  wheare  one  did  wringe. 
some  mockd  at  somTne,  for  state-mongers  absurd, 
till  scarce  one  of  them  all  had  one  wise  word.^         376 

Now,  when  the  kinge  had  brought  vnder  her  eye         tim  Brazen  Horse 
aU  regions,  i® nations,  kingdoms,^^  farr  and  nye,^^ 

beamCanaoe  to 

hee^'  bore  vp,  till  her  head  was  in  the  sonn ;  the  snn, 

*— *  <wi.  in  Aih,        *—*  om.  in  Ash, 
'-'  and  soerd  bo  hie  as  bove  the  peoples  sight ; 

BOone  gladded  them,  for  chaunge  is  theire  delight : 
as  soone  some  sighd  theire  kinge, 
*—^  and  others  wishd  that  they  mote  thence  ride  after        ^  one 
*-*  they  would  to  heavn  with  ease  rid/»,  yea,  they  would. 
7—7  goQx  woold  have  none, 
^-^  flom  alteration  1  some  succession  prate ! 
and  not  one  but  was  skilld  to  tax  the  state  ; 
•-•  om.  in  A»h,  and  the  following  inserted : — 

them  leaving^'  theare  to  all  posteritie, 
the  type  of  ignorance  and  inconstancie. 
lo-io  climates,  nations, 
"  the  following  lines  inserted  here : — 

thence  bore  vp  mongst  the  spheares  of  musick^x  tones, 
whence  are  derived  all  harmonious  sones, 
theare  foes  thideal  formes,  configurings 
all  our  sweet  flowres,  trees,  fruites,  dilled  for  the  springs, 
shed  from  Elisium,  thearth  to  bewtifie, 
till  faded  home  againe  vnseene  vp  stie. 

^  thence 
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tlMntoUMXoan; 


th«n  booMirards. 
CMnboMan 


hnw  to  guide  Um 
Hone  of  Braat. 
He  showa  bar  all 
tluUgoeaoD  in 
the  World. 


Tliey  reach  home 
again. 


Their  folk  are 
kUuI. 


whence^    (with    a    trice)    her    feete    weare    in'    the 
moone  ;*  380 

^thence,  downehill,  softlie  homewarcU«  bore  againe,^ 
and  in  his  daughteis  handes^  bee  placd^  the  raigne, 
^teachinge  and  helpinge  how  to  rule  his  stead^^ 
by  a  discreete  hand,  borne  vppon  his  head ;  384 

*for  twas  his  purpose,*  glorie,  ioye,  and  glee 
that  shee  should  ride  ^his  horse  ad  well  as  bee.* 
and  theare  belowe  bee  shewd  her  all  that^^®  donn, 
publicke,  and  ^^privatelie,  vnder  the  sonn  ;^^  388 

in  states,  courtes,  counselled,  benches,  consistories, 
schooles,  vniuersities,  celled,  oratories, 
^'faires,   marketer,   burses,^'   shopps,    header,    hartes, 

bander  too, 
in  closeted,  studies,  chambers,  ^^wbeare  men  doe  ^  392 
all  policies  of  them,  w^tch^^  factitate 
all  stratagems  of  them  who^  machinate, 
^*a  wondrous  thinge  to  see,  w/n'ch  I  note  tell,^* 
vnlesse  Canacies  glasse  stoode^^  centinell.  396 

But  when  the  people  ^^him  cominge  home  discried, 
capps,  cries,  and  friskalle^,  to  the  welkin  hyed. 
Kaie,  when  they  sawe  Canac  comm  well  againe,       399 
no  ground,  no  reason,  mote  theire  tonges  containe,^* 


*  thence  *  on 

Ath,  inserti  here : — 

wheare  marketh  thaereal  spirits*  of  colord  hiewe, 
most  chaungeable  starres  infinite  of  viewe. 
and  in  her  glasse,  white  soles  ascending/*,  spied 
the  narrowe  waie  to  theirs  Lord  glorified, 
and  all  blacks  misscreant^x,  deiect,  conflnd 
to  infernal  Jailers,  and  to  Darknes  chaind. 
*-^  thence  homeward  softlie  down  hill  bore  againe,         ^  hand        ^  putt 
^— ^  her  gracing^,  teachings,  helpinge  t'rule  his  stead, 
•— ®  his  purpose  beings?        *— *  and  rule  his  horse  as  hee         *®  thinges 
II— n  private  vndenieath  the  moon,         **— ^^  faires,  burses,  markettt'i, 

13-13  ^vhat  they  doe,         "  that        ^  that 
10   M  ^QQ  wondrous  thinges  to  see,  wAich  none  maie  tell         ^^  stand 
18—18  mawe  him  wellcom  home 

tliciro  cappes,  knees,  friskalVx,  wise  cries,  vp  weare  thrown, 
so  when  they  fownd  Canacee  comd  againo. 
they  weare  of  her,  more  then  afore,  full  luine. 


Pt,  IV.]    Canace  rides  and  guides  the  Horse  of  Brass.     47 

*for  they  wAtch  late  woold  have  annother  kinge,  cambiucwi**  mb. 

now,  none  but  hee,  theire  common  songe  dothe  singe  : 

now,  for  Canacies  Love  they  woold  runn  madd, 

though  of  Algarsifs  revolt  they  weare  glndd.  404 

some  said,  ^  6,  whoe  noold  ioye  in  suche  a  kinge  1  p»i«c  him. 

Love,  honor,  and  obaie  all  his  offspringe  1 ' 

80  trew,  ioat,  valient,  ^wise,  meeke,^  debonaire  I 

good  god'  continewe  them ! "  was  all  theire  praier:^  408 

^yet  these  binn  th'arpeies  of  the  droopinge  time,  shirty  folk  they 

that  all  at  nouum  setter,  on  fyve  or  nyne.^ 

By  this  the  kinge  came  prawncinge  o*re  y*^  plaine,      •a  redpe  hont 

,  A  rider  fi 

^Canac,  his  daughter,  holdinge  well  the  raigne,        412  CMwoe  fniides  the 

whome  theare  hee  made  right  perfect  in  the  skillet 

of  lidinge  goiles,  plaines,  ruffete^,  dales,  and  hills,  hui  and  oaie, 

and  to  comm  off  ^  and  on,  tume  and  retume, 

and*  In  him  anie  wheare,  shee^^  liste  soiome.  416 

^^so  taught  her  how  to  trill  the  pinn  in  th'eare,  «nd  tnrnt  the  pin 

w^ich  th'horse,  at  wilier  quicke  call,  heard  anie  wheare, 

all  w^tch  the  people  sawe,  with  mickle  ioye, 

so  neere  the  court  gates  nimblie  lighted  they,  420  They  aHght  at  the 

Court  {^atea, 

and  drewe  the  bitt,  wAich  in  thighe  towr  they  layd,        and  unbridle  the 
till,  cominge  foorthe,  it  bee  of  all  obayd. 

The  kinge  gonn  home;^^  theare  stoode  the  brazen 
horse, 

1—1  6  liiiBM  PHI.  in  Ath,        *-'  lovingtf        ^  as  god 
•  Ask,  here  ituerts : — 

whome  no  quill  male  define,  but  at  madd  passion, 
▼ppon  own  selff  wilW  makings  strongs  invasion, 
*-*  that  all  at  novum  Beties  on  fyve,  or  nine, 

(windtff  weathercock^  at  everie  changing^  time. 
•-*  OM.  in  Ash.  ^  on  the 

Canacee  holding/;  well  for  him  the  raigne, 
as  hee  had  made  her  perfect  in  his  skill 
of  ridings  ruSeitfs,  goiles.  boggeSy  dale,  and  hill,     and  off  to  comm 

»  to  >o  hee 

11—11  beeid^x,  her  taught  the  pinn  to  trill  in  th'ear<?, 
wheareby  hee  heard  her  wiWes  call  anie  wheare. 

all  wAich  the  peoples  novel  tie  delighted. 
full  glad  to  see  them  at  the  Court  alighted, 
the  bitt,  off  drawn,  was  in  the  towr  vp  laid, 
as  eant  foorth  ooming^,  to  bee  in  all  obaid.     but  the  king^  gonn 


48 


News  comes  of  Algarsifes  Revolt         [Pt.  V. 


aUiuio* 


The  Sun  goes. 


The  Bet  flies. 

Folk  eey,  "Good 
night!" 


Part  V. 


The  Vulgar  waiit 
War, 


Canaoe,  Peace. 


not  to  bee  movd  by  all  tbe  peoples  force,  424 

^no,  thoughe  they  gazd  &  shovd,  b'yond  all  decision, 
caller  gladlie,  what  they  knewe  not,  superstition. 

Tho  titan  pursd  vp  all  his  somms  of  coyne 
emploid  at  vsurie,  in  bancke,  or  moyne,^  428 

and  lockd  his  golden  rayes^  in  thazure  chests, 
*convoid  by  torche  and  candel  light  to  west^,* 
'^dismissinge  eglet  scyntills  on  the  flowres, 
w7^2ch  causd  the  gardins  blusshe  of  silver  showres.^  432 
the  leathern  batt,  shades  hawnter,  lothinge  light, 
^strooke  in :  all  takinge  leave  to  bidd  good  night. ^ 

Canto  quinto. 

The  vulgar  much  desireth^  warr ; 

Algarsifa  it  apologizethe ; 
Cambuscan  callethe^  Akafir ; 

®Canac  th'armie  to  love  advisethe.* 


(f.  10) 
Before  dawn  a 
Poet  gallops  up. 


Before  the  weepinge  gearles,  Pleiades, 
had  leapt  th'  orison,  to  ^^the  brinishe  seas, 
a  post  gallopinge,  whoe  by  starr  light  rann,^^ 
knockd  at  court  gates ;  ^^the  porter  quicklie  camm,^^  4 
and  speedinge  vp  the  packett  to  the  kinge, 
What  b  his  news  p  for  newes  was  all  the  peoples  ^^  questioninge, 
^^whoe,  since  the  late  rebellious  practisinge, 
made  of  Algarsife,  but  tantologinge  ;^^  8 

^*for  none  but  descanteth  vppon  his  action, 
which f  at  theire  litle  ears,  enlargeth  faction,^* 

^—^  though  heavd,  sheavd,  gazd,  beyond  their  witt^f  decisioD, 
did  thearefore  wiselie  call  yt  superetition  : 
till  Titan  from  them  all  incalld  his  coyne, 
Vnworthie  to  bee  lent  them  longer  time, 

*  am.  in  Ash.         '  goldie  lockes 

*— *  wheare  those  him  vnderstanden  least  hee  blesst :         *— *  om,  in  Ash. 

*-^  in  strooke,  to  bid  his  like  blind  gwid^x  good  night 

'  enquire  for        *  call^«  in         ^—^  Canace  to  Love  the  armie  feirce  adviseth. 

10—10  down  the  brinie  seaes  an  earlie  Post  by  starrlight  havings  runn, 

11—11  soone  is  the  Porter  com,         ^^  Courtiers         i^^i^  om..  in  Ath, 

14— u  wheare  none  but  descanted  Algarsifes  action, 

to  lett  in  at  theirs  busie  earea  his  faction, 
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ihevente^  wheareof  ^not  one  but  dares  diyine, 

and  officers  ynto  the  campe  assigne,  12  offloen  begin  to 

and  looke  what  newes  the  post  hathe  not  to  tell,^ 

they  dare  supplie,  and  to  *the  world  ^  re  veil, 

'▼ntill  80  many  truithes  binn  out  at  once 

as  hathe  our  Ladie  new  begotten  sonnes.^  16 

*"  Now,  now,"  vauntes  one,*  "  packes  idlnes  awaye, 

*and  now  tall  men  who  lacke  shall  lacke  no  pay,*  we  »h«ii  get  p«y 

now, 

'but  leave  base  seekinge  dinners,  at  each  table, 

wAtch,  to  vs  soldiers,  writes  dishonorable ;  20 

ne  wayt  at  court,  for  court  smoke,  ell69  in  vaine, 

without  our  salaries,  a  yeere  or  twaine ; 

ne  care  to  gage  Jackes  leathern  panche  by  oures, 

with  lookinge  bigg  on  all  that  on  vs  lowres ;  24 

ne  princke  our  outsides  fasshion  with  new  suites,  «nd  have  money 

while  purses  insides  pennilesse  disputes/'^ 

'^^  Naye,  now  the  world  will  mende,  so  wee  may  winn,^ 

elle*,  goe  the  DivF  withall,"  quoth  Tomallin.  28 

^for  so  the  vulgar  rable  prophecie, 

as  if  theire  warrs  woold  all  folkes  wanted  supplye,^ 

•whearefore,  th'vnrulie  wisshe  for  hopefull  warrs,  They  wUh  for 

war 

till  feelingelie  they  bringe  home  curelesse  skarrs ;®     32 

10  and  so  they  ianglen,  wheare  they  herd  togeather,*® 

opinions,  for  opinions,  chouse  yeo  wheather, 

^Hhat  never  are  vnfumishd  of  this  fasshion  ,^^ 

to  hold  with  either  partie  contestation.  36 

1—1  allreadie  they  Divine,  and  how  to  doe  all  rcadie  waics  aseigne, 

for  looke  what  Postes  newes  theareof  could  not  tell, 
*-'  theire  mates        *— *  om.  in  Anh.        *— *  one  vaunting^?  now 
*— *  becauRe  tall  men  that  lack^  shall  have  theirs  paie, 
8  lines  am.  in  Anh,        ^— ^  wAich  will  amend  the  world,  so  they  maie  win 
•— *  for  still  the  Vulgar  so  deign  prophecie 
as  yf  their<?  warr  could  right  all  is  awrie, 
•— •  om,  in  Afh.  and  the  following  lines  inserted: — 
themselves  enabling/?  still  so  good  deservcrs, 
as  &ine  woold  warr  should  bee  theire  hungrie  kervers, 
presuming^  violenc^^  bringes  best  to  pass, 
till  warres  disaster  alter  all  the  case, 
10-10  wheareof  they  iangle,  ns  they  mecte  togeather, 
iJ~ii  never  vnfumishd  of  this  theirf  old  fashion, 
LANE.  E 


50         Cambuscan  announces  AlgarBifes  Revolt     [Pt  V. 

^Aiffar$i/ea  The^  packett  opened,  and  the  letter  seene, 

rebellion.'^  i       i  •  •  i  •   o 

cambaactn  teiu     the  kmge  impartes  his^  newes  vnto  the^  queene, 
Son's  rebellion,      ^how  that,  hesides,  theire  wicked  spnn's  gonn  out, 
and  that  Fregiiey    <*  the  man  at  Fregiley  bears  all  the  rowt,*  40 

it.*  •plaies  Captaine  General  of  all  disorders, 

and  caller  vnto  his  partie  all  the  borders, 
specialie  those  hee  holdes  to  him  most  nye, 
whoe  gainste  vs  have  donn  greatest  villany,  44 

Aiganife'i  folk      buildinge  most  saftie  vppon  theire  defense, 
who  have  to  atmswer  for  the  like  offense. 
6,  but  o're  them  beares  the  most  ielleous  eye, 
whoe  standes  not  vnto  vs,  most  contrarie.  48 

Now    wheare    the    Prince    proetende^    his   iuste  de- 
fense, 
his  folke  will  challenge  armes  of  false  offense, 
sithe,  sooner  dothe  a  false  truith  bleare  their  eies 
as  they  woold  (by  suspition)  seeme  most  wise  ;  62 

yet  groimdinge  all  theire  chiefest  confidence 
on  the  possessd  greatnes  of  theire  owne  prince, 
whence  anglers,  (whoe  woold  rise  by  emulation) 
and  of  theire  service  publish  e  demonstration ;  56 

hopinfftogetfw>in  fightes,   railes,   skolde^,    writes   against   vs   all    they 

liim  Camboscan'i 

iftnd«.  may, 

their  syde  to  bolden,  our  right  to  dissmaye ; 

theareby  t'imbarcke  them  in  the  peoples  hart, 

w/iich  still  consisteth  of  theire  maior  part ;  60 

and,  for  suche  sharkinge  paines,  lookes  at  his  handes 

to  reape  (besides  his  grace)  our  farmes  and  landes ; 

concludinge  on  this  grounder  securitie 

falselie  gott,  nis  kept,  but  by  falsitio.^  64 

1-1  om.  in  Ash.        «  WAich        3  the        *  his 
*— *  how  that  Algarsif  hath  in  Fregiley 

not  onlie  mad«  him  head,  to  bear^  all  swaie, 
but  hath  divulgd  a  faire  Apolog:ie, 
his  false  truith,  with  pretense  to  iustefie  ; 
ambition  teachings  this  of  old  and  newe, 
not  once  to  claime  as  false,  but  iiist  and  trewe. 
<^— *  24  lines  om.  in  AsK 


Pt.  v.]      Algarsif^B  Justification  of  his  Revolt,  51 

^*^  Amongst  his  other  stratagems  well  known,  ^apoiogtejbr 

hee  ann  apologie  abrode  hathe  strowen,  Aiguiifo  pretends 

that,  to  the  world,  propoondes  the  causes  whie  arm*  to  Mcon  hu 

hee's  forced  by  armes  to  gard  his  Libertie,  68  "''^^' 

and  vanntes  hee  note  bee  otherwise  secure, 

vnlesse  in  Fregiley  hee  him  immure ; 

besides,  that  I,  his  father,  without  right, 

have^  off  red  all  my  kingdom  to  that  knight,  72  andhi«birtiiright, 

w/iich'  shall  Canacy  winn,  at^  Serra  towne,  which  ctmbiiM«n 

so  (in  effect)  shoe  bears  thence'  the  renowne  :•  wu^wof  cJn»c«. 

^'  But  I,  that  am  his  eldest  and  first  bome,^ 

shall  have  the  nesteltrett  sett  mee  befome^^  76 

*so  shoold  I  rest,  at  her  choice  and  discretion, 

and  live  enthralld  at  her  meere  manumission.^ 

Then,  whearfore,  serves  the  lawe  of  blood  or^^  nations  f 

if  theldest  birth,  of  '^  natures  propagations,  80 

shoold^  at  a  ffathers  pleasure,  or  displeasure, 

^'suffer  of  dewe  inheritance  disseasure )  ^^ 

and,  pray,  what  comfort  ist  to  live  in  feare 

of  him,  or  her,  that  plotter ^^  to  bee  ons  heire  ?  84 

by  reason,  thearfore,  and  meere  natures  lesson,  (f.  lo  b.) 

I  keepe  in  Fr^iley  my  ^'  owne  possession,  Fngiiey  beionic* 

hopinge^^  the  world  will  so  interpret  it  he  bat  holds' it. 

*— *  am,  in  Ash. 
^-^  for  whome  thus  readeth  his  apologie, 
his  reasons,  interest,  and  causes  whie,  vs. 
'  I,  prince  Algarsif^,  doe  protest  heereby, 
mee  forod  to  armes,  to  gard  my  libertie, 
wAtoh,  otherwise,  oould  not  mee  keepe  secure, 
then  that  in  Fregiley  I  mee  immure ; 
because  my  fathers  purpose,  without  right,  hath 
•  that        *  in        *  hence 
•  Ash,  inserts  here : — 

renown,  my  point  of  fame,  will,  soveraigntie, 
most  deer«  in  absolute  supremacie, 
to  doe  what  list  mee  arbitrarelie, 
without  rule,  checks,  accompt,  stield  highest  hie  : 
^— T  eWes  I,  whoe  am  his  first,  and  eldest  born,         *  afom, 
*-~*  and  so  live  at  her  choise,  will,  rule,  discretion, 
enthralld,  yf  resting^  on  her  manumission. 
^'  in         1*  by        ^  shall        ^*-i'  endewr*  of  prime  inheritance  disseasure  1 

"  standi        ^  mine        "  in  hope 

E  2 


52  Queen  Ethel  comforh  King  Cambuscan.    [Pt.  V. 

Aiiranifo  will  c«re  ^as  fyttioge  reasons  right,^  and  a  good  witt :  88 

for  hU  friend*. 

^touchinge  my  f render,*  I  doubt  not  to  bee  able, 

to  pleasure  them,  as  they  stand  pleasurable.  Algarsife.'"' 

*annatrerio^  The  Queene,  a  princesse  of  that  maiestie. 

Queen  Ethel         and  resolution  gainst^  extremitie,  92 

^as  all  the  world  not  suche  annother  had, 
heard  out,  with  courage,  bothe  the  good  and  badd,^ 
^and,  (thoughe  a  woman)  yet  none  tooke  this  from 

her, 
shee  did  abound  in  all  masculine  honor.^  96 

teiit  cambtucui     ^ffirst  to  her  deerest  husband  thus  bespake,^ 
**most  lovinge,  *  valient,  and  heroicke  make,^ 

that  Nature  this  rule  of  nature,  w^ich  to  mee^^  is  dewe 

(if  I  bee  not  deceavd),  extender  to  you,  100 

that  in  her  bookes  of  love  I  never  read, 
to  bringe  my  cradle  on  my  proper  head : 
w7//ch  natural  love  hathe  a^^  love  of  owne 

1—^  B8  best  fitted  natures  lore,        *— *  now  touching^  frendri  I 

•  Ash.  here  inserts : — 

'*  To  back<?  wAich  plott,  him  hold««  to  those  most  nye, 
wAtch  gainst  vs  have  donn  the  most  Villanie, 
bee  beings  most  securd  on  theirs  defense, 
whoe  have  to  aunswer  for  theirs  like  offense, 
but  tbose,  whoe  to  him  stand  less  contrarie 
bee  harder  beares,  and  hold^x  in  ielowsie. 
now  wheare  false  hee  pretendfx  a  iust  defense  ; 
the  people  arme  them,  in  the  selfe  same  sense, 
for  falsed  truith  doth  sooner  bleare  theirs  eies, 
as,  by  suspicion,  they  woold  seeme  more  wise. 
Yet  doe  but  ground  theire  chief  est  confidence, 
on  the  poesessd  greatnes  of  theire  own  prince : 
whose  anglers,  thriving^,  by  th*  art  emulation, 
w^ich  (makings  of  theire  service  demonstration) 
deigns  at  vs  raile,  fight,  strive,  in  all  they  maie, 
to  gull  the  peopl,  our  right  still  to  denaie, 
and,  for  such  cheating^  paines,  look^  at  hi»  handr« 
to  bee  invested  in  our  place,  farmes,  land^«, 
concluding^  on  this  ground  of  policie. 
gott  falselie,  falser  keepes  as  trewe,  perdij.'* 
♦— *  om.  in  Ash,         *  in 
•-•  as  all  the  wide  world  had  not  such  annother, 
heanl  all  the  l>e8t  and  wurst ;  then  as  a  mother, 

7— T  iwi.  in  Ash,         *— *  but  first  vnto  her  husband  and  thus  bespake, 
•— •  and  my  trewe,  iust — valient  make,         *^  all        "  this 


Pt.  v.]    Queen  Ethel  denoimces  her  son  Algarsife.  53 

^that  bindes  b'owne  la  we  all  that  of  her  are  grown  ^  Wndt  children 

to  filial  dutie,  W^ich  (of  natures  kind)  105  Parenu. 

'cieepes  out  at  birth,  concrete,  into  one  mind, 

wheareby  ite«*  younger  hath  t'ororule  itcs^  older, 

as  reason  knowes,  wheare  reason  is  the  welder.         108 

^Now  wheare  my  birthe  dares  reasonlesse  elate, 

as  sensual  ysurpers  them  sufiiate,^ 

it  is  ^  a  canon  in  our^  la  we  of  reason, 

suche  insolente^  bin*  suiltie  of  hishe  treason.  112  Aifranife  i*  Ruuty 

„  ,  ,  of  High  TreaMu. 

and  by  that  'canon  all  w/nch  goe  that  gate, 

bin  well  pronounced,  natures  degenerate  ;, 

and  those  whoe  iustifie  suche  false  escapes,^ 

perseverance  swears  to  bee  our  reprobates.  116 

for,  if  in  truith  and  iustice  him  wee  gott, 

and  bee  doe^  neither,  is  hee  ours  or  not  1 

But  heere  I  find  it  trewe  (as  Canac  sayd), 

how  gladlie  hee  Videriaes  plott<?»*  obayd,  120 

^^in  havinee  from  her  hellishe  pollecie  He  has  foiiowd 

...  ,  .  the  Witch  Vide- 

suckd  state  proetenses  for  ms  monarcnie :  rea'n  heiiuh 

wheareto^®  the  boy  pretendes  wee  wrongd  his  right : 
Ld,  ^^false-truith  is^^  his  popular  anglinge  slight.     124 
^^w/iich   false  truith,   and   false   iustice,   wcighes   yo 

sleighte^, 
wAtch  falsaries  traduce,  t'annoint  their  baytes, 
wAich,  on  stoln  greatnes,  plott^  to  coyne  it  so, 
as  no  inferior  dares ^^  inquire  to  kno.  128 

*—*  that  by  my  own  lawe  bind^^  all  of  her  ygrown, 
^-^  at  birth  ooncreat^,  out  creepes  into  one  mind,  by  wAich  the        ^  the 
^--^  then  wheare  my  sonn  doth  reasonles  elate, 
vsurping^  sensivelie,  and  him  8uf!iate 
*— ^  our  canon  by  the         ^  scape 
'— ^  order,  everie  such  subnate,     pronouncd  is  natures  vile  degenerar**. 
Whence  those  whoe  iustetie  theirs  fals«  elates, 

8  keepe        ^  trickM 
10—10  Iq  sucking^  from  her  virsut  policie 

pretense,  for  duplicated  monarchie.     whearein 
11-11  faised  truith's 
i*-J*  for  with  such  false  truith  and  vniustizd  sleights*. 
vile  falsaries  in  faction  noint  theirs  baites, 
to  catch  stoln  greatnes,  wAich  they  coyne  out  so,     as  fewe  inferiors  dure 


54  Queefn  Ethel  exposes  Alyardfe' 8  falsities.    [Pt.  V, 

TheQoeen.  ^But  now  hee  pleaiW,  forsooth,  hee's  forcd^  to  annes, 

mother,  Ld,  heere  are  more  of  fedse  Videriaes  charmes ! 

8ir,2  whie  1  forsoothe,  for  pocket  libertie ; 
^bat  wheare)  in  matinous  false  Fregilej.  132 

and^  whome  woold  hee  preclude,  or*  stripp  heerebyc  ? 
ev'n  her  whoe,  for  his  sake,  dothe  all  daje  dye, 
*evn  poore  Canac,  (his  sister)  whose  wett  eyes,^ 
wrusge  handes,  kind  hart,  head  carefull,^  pitteous  cries, 
knockes^  night  and  day  at  our  ears  in  his  favor ;      137 
yet  this  vile  viper  killer  her  for  her  labor, 
and  whie)  forsoothe,  ^shees  but  the^  nesteltrett, 
®and  hee'l  be®  iudge  whome  wee  shall^^  foremost  sett, 
ridicules  iiischdm  6,  hee's  first  bome ;  he  thearefore  will  inheritt,         141 
M  firstborn.     '     ^^so  vauute^,  lawe  of  blood  dothe  on  him  conferr  it 

and  hee's^^  first  male,  so  theritage  is  his, 
first  comm,  first  servd,  is^^  iuris  apicis.  144 

But  wee  have  longe  since  cutt  off  all  eutaile 
His  blood  is  from  tainted  blood,  whence  no  blood  cann  prevaile.^^ 

elle^  should  the  first  borne-male  for  aye  inherite, 
no  barr  could  lye  gainste  anie  wicked  spirit.  148 

for^*  so  mote  all  prime-nates  precedence  claime, 
earth,  water,^^  laye,  priest,  fleshe,  ore  reason  raigne ; 
^^onlie  our  selves ^^  knowe  wheare  the  secret  lies, 
of  secondes  o're  prime-nates  predignities.  152 

His  rsMons  ar«      But^^  the  proud  boy  begged  praise  vppon  his  witt ; 

discreditable. 

hoh,  glorious  eloquence,  without  creditt ! 
^^surelie  theare  are  whoe  makes  their  witt  the  prize, 
that  wittelie  bnnges  home  owne  tragedies.  156 

naie,  hee  provokes  foorth  reas'n  as  of  owne  right  ;^® 

1—1  80  now  (forsooth)  hee*8  forcd  (hee  vauntes), 

2  and        ^^  and  wheare  ?  in  mutinizing^  Fregiley.     but        *  and 

^-^  Canaoe  his  sister  meeke  -trewe-  iust ;  whose  eies,        ^  watchful! 

^  knocks        *-*  that  sheets  but        •-•  so  hee  will         ^^  ought 
11—11  for  gQ  i)|g  in^e  of  blood  ought  him  conferr  yt :  hee  is         '*  his 
»  availe         "  and         ^  tV  water        >«-»«  but  oulie  wee         "  yet 
18—18  of  wAich  some  are,  whoe  make  their  wittf#  the  prize 
of  spinningcr  wittelie  own  tragedies, 
yet  hee  provokes  out  reasn  as  in  his  right, 


Pt.  v.]     Q.  Etiid  urges  Camhuscan  to  kill  Algamfe.     55 

^as  if  iustice  his  noises  had  t'acquight, 

and  80^  it  hathe ;  hut  not  suche  as  hee  meanes, 

w/a'ch  ^yet  near  had  hut  love^  twixt  twoe  extreames. 

Lastlie,  this  'peltinge  orator^  proclaimes  161   Aigan>ire  pro- 

miMs  bribes  to  all 

brihes  to  all  suche  as  with  his  side  retaines  who  tide  with 

him. 

evn  pleasure  (as  ^they  pleasurablie  staudes^) : 

a  glorious  fetch,  failure^  in  troopes  and  bander,       164 

wAich  petulantlie  subrogates  to  sense 

the  Seminaroe  of  stale  indulgence. 

a  speedinge  traine,  whearew/th  the  most  are  caught,  (f.  n) 

Tounge,  old,  male,  female,  and  brought  back^  to  naught. 

whearfore,  deere  husband,  as  our  ^honors  liefe  169  cambtucan  must 

arm  at  uncv, 

is^  setto  sale  by  this  lewd  Algarsife, 

to  armes  with  speede ;  march  gainste  this^  raskall  boye,  march,  and  kin 

and  never  tume  vntill  his  lives  distroye.  172 

it  yerkes  mee,  that  I  bore  the  recreant ;  hi*  Mother 

whearfore  let^  iustice  all  bis  quarters  haunt,  him. 

*  because  he  deignes  Videria  false  t'obayc,® 

(obedience  makinge  service,  wise  men  saye)  176 

^^whence  as  hee  serves,  and  ioines  t'  our  enimye, 

(w^tch^®  mortalie  waylaies  our  family e) 

80  live,  so  dye  hee  (^^to  vs^^  contrarie),  He  is  inramous. 

^ever  remembred  of  ^^  damnd  infamie.     Ethelta^^." 

i^Xhe  queen  theare^^  made  full  point,     then  thus  y*  "a«o6«« 
kings  :W  181 

*<  sweete  Ethel,  as  I  lent  you  Usteninge, 
so,  lovelie  love,  and^^  by  our  mutual  love, 

tell  mee  if  ought  this  scandale  may  remove,  184  Cambiucan  asks 

the  blemishe  salvd^  (cause  of  your^^  sadd  complaint)      can't  be  removed, 
that  hath  our  house  with  infamie  attaint  ] " 

^—^  as  yf  our  iustice  n*  had  his  praDckd#  t*  acquight.     but  6 

*— *  near  was  found  yet  but         ^-^  bribing^  politicks 

4—4  each  pleasing^  to  him  stand^^        ^  to  luer        ®~^  state  and  lief^  are 

'  the        *  lett  thearefore        •— •  for  that  he  false  Viderea  deignes  obaie, 

10—10  HQ^  gijjj  hge  ioines  him  with  our  enimie,  whoe         w—w  as  t*  vr 

13S— la  obnoxious  ever  to         "^  Ethelta  om.  in  A»h.         ^*— **  om,  in  A*h, 

**— "  that  said,  shee        ^^  king*  vz.         ^^  now        ^®  savd 

w  our 


56  Cambuscan  resolves  to  fight  Algarsife.      [Pt.  V. 

Wiu< ffVMHi^.i         "I^one"  (quoth*  the  queene),  "for  shame  so  dieplie 

QoMn  Ethel  lays  •     \  ^  /»  r 

that  revenge  mast  StaiHethe, 

be  taken  .  . 

as  nothiQge  cures  it  while  the  cause  remayneth.        188 
on  the  traitor  who  nor  ^suche  a  faitor  cann  I^  breath  or  brooke, 

jutiflee  hia  tna-  ' 

•on.  who*  hathd  his  treasons  learnt  ^so  t'   blanche^  by 

booke, 
as*  dares  terme  false  trewe,  trew  false  (^surquedrye), 
and  all  annoint  with  th'  name  of  libertie ;  192 

whence  never  traitor  yet  presumd  to  rise/ 
but  in  false  truithes,  and  liberties  disguize, 
whearefore,  deere  husband,  now  denye  mee  not, 
^hatinge  the  cause,  I^  will  revenge  the  blott."  196 

GMnbuscanaffreea       "Nay  then "  (quoth  hee),  "  If  no  remedie  bee, 

to  ann, 

I  will  to  armes,  as  all  the  world  shall  see. 
quiet*  your  selfe  a  while,  my^^  owne  sweete  hart,    199 
andpuythe  ^^  while  I  play^^  a  knightes,  husbanded,  fathers  part." 

knight. 

oMutio.^  Tho  sange  ann  earlie  crowe,  ^'from  topp  of  tree, 

longe^^  dismal  notes,  the  weather  wett  woold  bee, 
^*  while  glistringe  Phoebus  (noddinge  beetl  browd) 
peepd  waterishlie  through  a  dim-mantled  clowd,       204 
yet  flunge  his  dartes  at  the  momes  crevicies, 
that  all  whoe  busines  had,  mote  see  to  ryse.^* 
Canace  thinks  of        Ear  this  Cauac,  whose  vse  was,  night  &  day 

her  Falcon.  -i  r.         •      i  m  ^/^ 

i^to  be  last  vp,  and  first  in  her  araye,"  208 

^Falcon  viHted     thought  ou  her  gcutil  falcou,  sicke  and  sore, 

^^w^ich  pacient  shee  deignes  carefullie  deplore ; 

on  whome  (throughe  her  ringes  vertewe,^^  as  was  sayd), 

*— *  om,  in  Ash,        '  swore        ^-^  can  I  such  a  faiter        *  that 

^— *  to  blanch         <*  sith 

7—7  (polecie)  the  wale  wheareto  is  chalkd  for  libertie, 

by  dire  ambition  :  wheare  none  e'ar  did  rise, 

•—•  for  I  th'  cause  hatinge        •  so  rest        ^®  mine         ^^— **  I  doings 

^  om,  in  Aith.        ^3— ^^  amid  a  ti-ee,  sad 

**— 1*  and  Phoebus,  looking^  heavelie  in  hood, 

(of  a  dim-waterish  mantel-wimpling^  clowd) 
flungtf  some  dartes  out  at  the  light^#  crevisies, 
to  shewe  them  (whoe  had  busines)  time  to  rise. 
1*— w  to  bee  first  vp,  and  foremost  in  the  raie,  i*— '<^  om,  in  Ash, 

17—17  whome  carefullie  she  visits*  evermore, 
and  on  her  vsd  her  Ringes  skill 


Pt.  v.]    Canace  8f  her  Fal<:on.    Cambuscan^s  Summona.    57 

OQt  pkisters,  and  in  cordiala^,  ^ofte  shee^  layd,        212 

and  gave,  'withall,  constant^  encouragement, 

as  beat  befitted  'wheare  tk'  vital  spirited  are  spent. 

while  the  meeke  Falcon,  languishinge  in  mewe,  CanaM**  Falcon. 

beheld  fair  o£^  when  all  the  skies  weare  blewe,        216  theiUMneMor 

how  her  false  tarcelet  gann  her  much  abuse,^ 

in    makinga    ^th'    wooden    and    hills ^    his    common  who  is  at  liberty. 

stewes; 
^nay,  looke  what  linnen,  naprie,  panch,  or  gutt, 
cast  to  the  dung  hill,  or  on  hedges  putt,  220 

this  carrion  kyte  could  find  abrode  or  gett, 
bothe  her  and  it  gives  to  the  Tercelet.^ 
*wA»ch  causd  the  Falcon  pine  and  melt  with  greefe,^ 
as  dothe^  Canac,  for  her  false  Algarsifd,        •  224 

^  Whose  conferrencies  presentlie  mote  stay,^ 
sithe  mars  his  trumpet  caller  vs^  all  awaye. 

^^£y  this  time  had^^  mavortial  Cambuscan  ^o  warr  tp  land 

^^  wrote   manie   breves,   whearwith   swift  Postes   out  ina.vi 

rann,"  228 

to  everie  "coast  and  stowt^^-sea-bordringe  towne ; 
and    ^^t'    all    Commaunders,    swome    trewe    to    his  camimican  bids 

..  his  Commanders 

crowne,^* 
to  see  all  ^^  Armories  furbushd^^  with  speede,  haretbeir 

tM,       -,  1        •  f  ,   '      ,      ,  1     lA  «,«       Armories  ready. 

^^and  bee  m  readines  at  instant  neede.^*'  232 

One  letter  ^^was  to^'^  Akafir  directed, 
with  large  commission,  as  to  one  selected, 

*— *  also        *— '  her  confident 
*— *  the  vital  8pirit«#  neere  spent 

Wheare,  as  her  Falcon  langwishd  in  the  mewe 

she  kennd  farr  off  vnder  the  skie  full  blewe, 

how  her  false  Teroelet  did  her  missvse 

*— *  woodes,  hilles,  dales.        ^—^  otn.  in  Aih, 

^~*  at  sight  wheareof  shee  gnewe  her  hart  for  griefs,         ^  did 

*— ^  howbeet,  thease  dolefull  leadens  yet  must  stale,        ^  them 

i«-w  om.  in  Aih.         "-"  for  by  this  time 

i^~u  i^gd  sent  foorth  breeves,  whearewith  warres  swift  postes  ran, 

*^— ^  provinoe,  sheire,         ^*— i*  to  Commaunders  all  (sworn  to  the  crown) 

**— ^  tharmories  vp  skowrd 
^^-^  and  all  traind  soldiers  rcadie  at  his  need ;        ^7— 17  beings  t' 


58  Camhmcan  makes  Akafir  High  Admiral.    [Pt.  V. 


Aknfir  !•  made 
High  Admiral, 


has  hU  shipa 
caulkt, 


fitted  with  canon. 


chain-shot, 

coolers, 

(f.  11  b.) 

cuirasses  with  no 
backs,  Ac. 


^  muMter  fiir  y 


Volonteers  are 
preferd  to  prest 
men. 


^to  bee  of  all  the  Seaes  highe  Admiral, 

eith  'gainst  tk'  kinges  foes  he  formost^  chargd  of  all,  236 

and  with  stowt  swoord  alone  fell  on  the  troope, 

wAtch  resolutelie  hee  forcd,  gardeloope. 

this  the  kinge  notinge,  and  for  services, 

him  fittest  cleapd  commaunder  on  his  seas.  240 

This  knight  foorthwith  bod  calcke  and  rigg  all  shipps.^ 
*With  tallowe,  boild  pitch,  okeham,  tarr  beclipps, 
with  cables,  ancors,  tackle,  mastes,  im,  sailes 
(in  leakes,  losse,  tempestes,  store  of  these  prevailes) ;  244 
with  canons,  powder,  crosse  barrs,  round  shott,  pikes, 
bills,  muskette^,  holberde^,  ope  and  closelie  strikes, 
with  bowes  and  arroes,  headded  with  wild  fyor, 
with  chaine  shott,  fierworke^,  from  the  Gunners  tyer, 
with  ladles,  chargers,  skowrers,  carthridges,  249 

with  lint  stockes,  coolers,  when  oreheates  encrease ; 
With  swoorde^  and  targette^,  head  peece,  forecurates 
without  backe  Steele  plates,  for  none  backe  retrates ;  252 
with  stronge  wrought  furnitures  and  victualed  store,* 
sith,  out  at  sea,  cann  begg  at  no  mans  dore. 

^Of  these  a  muster  general  is  made, 
of  mariners  and  gallanted  of  warr  trade,  256 

'mongst  which,  the  voluntaries  weare  praeferrd 
before  those  whoe  ne  but  for  pressure  sterrd  ;* 
^and  out  of  those  th'  ighe  Admiral  electeth 
provident  pilates,  whoe  the  ficete  directeth,^  260 


1—1  to  bee  high  Admiral  of  all  the  eeaes, 

for  darings  all  the  kinges  foes  fore  him  feazi? : 
and  thearefore  thought  him  stowtest  knight  of  all, 
whome  virtuous  proofs  deignd  for  most  capital, 
for  action  is  the  Steele  tries  everie  man, 
so  hath  to  honor  those  by  action  wan. 
whome  biddes  in  chief?  to  rigg  vp  shippes  and  calk^. 
*— 2  12  lines  om.  in  Ash,  and  tlie  foV owing  ittserted : — 

hoord  men,  armes,  ordinance,  the  brines  to  stalks, 
great  Canons  mount,  provide  in  victuals  stor^, 
*— 3  oni.  in  Ash.         *—*  4  lines  am,  in  Ash. 
^-^  Wheareto,  now  th*  admiral  gann  make  election 
of  well  skilld  PWoies  for  the  lleetes  direction, 


Pt.  v.]         Akqfir's  Instructions  to  his  Fleet.  59 

^  that  knowes  to  Bhunn  flatten,  skelfe^,^  sanded,  rocket,  PUou  an  cbown, 

and  danngersy 
and  as  well  all  home  'creekes  as  coastes^  of  strauDgers,  who  know  oouu. 
'and  how  at  last  to  bringe  home  peace  and  rest 
in  the  safe  hanon,'  wheare  to  arive  is  blest.  264 

^All  these  in  soldiers  cotes,  of  redd  on  white,  AUftredrMtin 

darraignd  a  brave  and  gallant  manlio  sight,^  &cingt. 

^of  lustie  bodies  nimblie  condisposd,^ 
to  seeke  out  action  (as  their  lookes^  disclo[e?]d).        268 

In  whose  aU^  praesence  th'  Admiral  displaies  Akniir  aim  cam. 

^Cambuscans  colors,  th'  ensigne  of  th'  essaies, 
whose  embleam  everie  soldier  knewe  before,^ 
yet  Akafir  it  vauncd,  ^with  brave  decore,  ,  272 

and  told  them  all,  th'  are^  boande  to  make  it  good,         hu  men  swear 
Mfor  so  the  kinge  will,  thoughe  with^®  losse  of  blood. 

They   swore    the   would;    then,   ^^as   like   minded  "oaQr»oWi*r».» 
frendes, 
th'  Admirals  briefe^^  oration  thas  intendes  276 

that  all  men,  ^'the  next  tide,  must^^  bee  aboord, 
on  paine  of  death,  as  martial  lawe^^  afoord. 
^then  each  shipp  shall  sett  saile,  and^^  followe  him,        He  orders  the 

AM  ■!•  •        -r-i  .       1  1  .  ^^rt«,      'hips  to  follow 

to  Cape  mor  dieu,  m  Faene  land,  to  wmn ;  280  hhn  to  cape  Mur- 

^bnt  if  roughe  stormes  or  mistes,  at  sea  tbem  seaver,       Land. 

beare  vp  t'^^  fortie  Degrees  to  meete  togeather. 

^^that  sayd,  hee  ore  each  shipp  a  pilote  gave, 

with  other  officers  of  good  behave,^^  284 

*—*  whoe  knowe  flatt««,  shelves,  to  shunn,  *— *  costes  as  creekes 

yea,  how  to  brings  home  peace  at  last,  and  rest  for  the  footes  sole 
om,  in  Ash.  and  the  following  lines  inserted : — 
but  first  preferrs  his  voluntarie  men, 
fore  them  whome  paies  impresse  had  to  constren, 
whose  able  bodies  gladlie  they  disposd        ^  yixWes        ^  in  all  whose 
^-*  the  oolors  of  Cambuscans  great  essaies, 

whose  Ensign,  though  each  soldier  knewe  afore 
*-•  for  more  decore,  as  they  stand  faster 
10-10  as  hee  him  self<j  will  with  the        "-"  ovi,  in  Ash. 
**— "  to  those  martial  frendf«,  thigh  Admiral^x        13— is  gar  the  next  tid^ 

**  lawes        **— ^  when  everie  saile  shall  sett  to 
15—16  whome  wames  yf  mistes  or  stormes  the  fleet  chaunce  sever,  bujiie  to 

11—17  off^^  if^  ^iifii^ 


60  The  Fleet  sets  Sail.   Camballo  musters  Soldiers.  fPt.  V. 

^  providing^  that  th'  kinges  colors  and  emblem 
wave,  all  alofte,  the  mayne-mastes-higheat  stem. 
TheFiMtis  Thus  diawes  th'owr  now  that  th' whole  fleete  must 

"^'  depart,  287 

mayne  yardes  vp  hoisd,  crosse  sailes  hunge  all  a  thwart, 
ancors  at  copstone,  readie  to  bee  wayd, 
masters  and  boteswaines-whistelle^  lowdlie  brayd, 
whence  to  depart,  dothe  quicklie  chaunge  the  cheere, 
as  well  of  land  freudes  as  the  marinere :  292 

the  men  take  iMvt  but  frendes  for  frendes,  and  lovers  for  their  lovers, 
reutioni,  and        gauu  sighc,  parentetf  for  sonns,  sisters  for  brothers, 
betakinge  all  to  god,  wishe  mirry  meetinge, 
the  woomens  last  farewell  (endinge  in  weepinge)      296 
bewraies,  althoughe  the  land  putt68  ofif  the  seas, 
yet  better  concordance  woold  better  please.^ 
*$Mdi$etpUn0*        Thus  gonn  are  they  to  sea,  wheare  Akafir 
Fighting  orders     ^soone  publlshd  the  strict^  Discipline  of  warr,  300 

^w^ich  first  iniones^  obedience  and  respect, 
to  all  Commaunders^  (officers  elect), 
^specialie  to  dewe^  services  divine, 
forbiddinge  othes,  lies,  qnaffes  of  beere  and  wine,    304 
^treasons  and  brawles,  not  pardond,  doth  repealed 
(hard  taske  and  straunge) ;  ^no  mariner^  shoold  steale. 
•loMdwnuttr.*        ^^In  the  meane  time,  couragious  Camball  drewe^^ 

into  the  feild  thold  garrisones  and  newe,  308 

Ciunbeiio  mneters  ^^wheareof  hee  viewes  to  muster  yongd  and  old, 

tlie  Soldiers. 

and  of  them  soone  observes  the  spirited  moste  bold, 
rnotutkm^      saycuge,  "  my  hartes,  weeU  ride  out^^  calme  &  stormc, 
and  fight  the  game  out  till  the  last  man  borne.''       312 
^^  those  whoe  replied  in  silence  with  a  smile,^^ 

'-*  14  lineg  om.  in  Ash,        *-*  om,  in  Ash.        *— ^  proolaimd  the  strict  kept 

♦— *  and  first  inioind        *  commaunding^        *-*  especialie  to 
^— ^  not  pardning^  treasn  and  brall^t,  then  did  repeale  ^—^  that  no  sailer 

•-•  om.  in  Ash.        *<^^®  This  while  couragious  Cambal  foorth  out  drewe 
11—11  and  dilligentlie  mustred  youngs  and  old, 

of  wAich  preferrd  those  spirit«#  weare  ooldlie  bold  ; 
to  whome  thus,  "  Wee  must  bear^  vp 
^  oin.  in  Ash.        i^~^  and  those  whose  fewer  wordM  contest  with  smile 
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bee  valued^  best,  and  ranckd  tbem  in  bis  fyle.^ 

^Cambuscans  sclfe  was  tbe  cbiefs  General,  n^(wr«> 

Cnmbiucnn  is 

bat  men  did  Camball  lord  Liuetenant  call>  31G  commander-in- 

chief;  Carabftllo, 

wboe  soone  drewe  tb'  armie  into  battailes  tbree,  Lord-Lieutcu«nt. 

to  maicb  ^tbone  fore  annotber  in  degree  : 

first  tb'  vant^aid,  midle  next,  and^  last  tbe  Eeare,  *  order  m 

as  jouthe,  'manbode,  grave'  age,  succession  beare.  320 

'and   wbeare   tbe    first   twaine   rasbelie    cbaunce    to 

figbt, 
tbe  wisest,®  last,  sbould  tbeire  disorders  rigbt. 

Tben*  in  Cambnscan  spurrd,  vpon  Ducello,  c«*?wp/ioji.»o 

CambiMcan  •pare> 

(bis  brazen  borse)  feircer^^  tben  Neptunes  billo,       324  in  on  his  Hrueu 

wbose  daoncinge  plumes,"  topp  of  bis  armors  sbine, 

seemd  at  tbe  sonns  beames  many  sonns  t'entyne : 

^witb  bevers  casement  ope,  w/^tcb  told  eacb  eye, 

ibat  tbeare  witbin  dwelt  roial  maiestie  ;^^  328 

^*and  by  bis^*  syde  bis  swoord  Morliuo  wore ;  and  mwn  hi* 

^bis  rigbt  band  a  directinge^^  warder  bore. 

^^  At  wbose  approcbe   tb'wbole   armie  veild    tbeir  hu  amy  laiotM. 

pikes, 
soldiers  and  officers  on  knees  down  strikes,^^  332 

"wbile  bee  rode   vp  and  downe^^   from   streete   to 

streete, 

^  reckoned 
*  Aih.  here  imerts : — 

as  beings  of  that  crewe,  whose  silent  deedes 
would  lowder  claime  then  anie  verbal  meed^jr. 
and  those  to  regiment<f«  and  companies 
disparteth  orderlie,  and  Colonies. 
Chirurgiens,  and  Phisitiens  eak^,  aasignd, 
as  well  to  cure  the  body  as  the  mind. 
3  om.  in  Ash. 
^-^  Cambuscan  was  him  self^  Lord  General, 
but  they  Camballo  his  Livetenent  call, 
*-*  one  fore  annother  by  degree  ;  the  vauntgard  first,  Next  midle, 

*-•  om.  in  Ash.        ^—^  to  manhode, 
*~^  to  thend  that  whear^  the  first  twaine  rashlie  fight,  the  gravest 

•  Tho         ^^  om.  in  Ash. 

11  more  feirce        12  plume 

1^—13  om.  in  Ash,         M— 14  down  by  whose 

^*--i*  and  in  his  hand  a  leadings        10— 16  ^^^^  if^  ^gj^^ 

IT— 17  thear^,  vp  and  down  bee  rod^ 
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i/eiM  ditdvuney  ^to  trie  if  they  good  formes  and  orders  weete. 

(f.  12)  theare  them  he  findes  in^  martial  discipline 

Cambuscan  finds    ^^qH  Qj^jgj^s  jq  the  midle,  fore,  and  hyne,  336 

his  army  in  good 

trim;  taught^  able,  out  of  files,  in  ^nimble  space, 

to  double  ranckes,^  and  singel  backe  in  place, 
backward,^  foreward,  sidewise,  tume,  retome, 
and  what  they  facd  behinde,  to  front ^  afome,  340 

ready  to  march,     march.  Stand,  movc,  part,  remove,  thwhole®  charge 

retire, 

charg^  deploy,      shockfi  close,  ope  wido,  all^  mnskete^  lyninge  oyer, 

guard  the  cokmrs,  ^to  gard  th'whole  corps,^^  the  colors  specialie, 

^^as  hartes,  lives,  honors  secret  (midst  dothe  stye),  344 
and  then^^  doe  winges  of  shott  make  pikes  theire 

owne,^* 
when  troopes  of  horse  woold  find  the  foote  alone ; 

use  long  or  short    i^dcxtrouslye  shako  longe  weapons,  whiff  the  short, 

weapons, 

tennis  in  armors,  (vse  makes  paine  good  sport,)        348 
laye  downe  (on  cause  ^^)  some  armes,  t'elope  a  space, 
but^^  instantlie  runn  to  the  self(3  same  place, 
i^knowinge  all  languages  of  Captaines  drum, 
march  soft^,  stand  faste,  pari,  call,  charge  home,  back^ 
comm,i5  352 

gainothen'  winn  bravelic  others  groundes,  owne  well  maintaine, 

keep  their  own,  as  drum,  fife,  trumpetes  clangor,  ^^have  to  sayen ; 
faithfullie  keepe^^  the  word,  watch  court  of  gard, 
stand  sentinel,  ^^aunswer  alarums,^^  ward,  356 

reconnoitre,  make  skowt-watch,  inrodes,  gett  intelligence, 

*— *  om.  in  Ash, 
^-'  to  see  yf  his  well  ordered  formes  they  weet,  aocording^  to  his 
*-•  disposing/?        *  scone        *-*  lesser  space  theirs  ranckes  to  doubl, 
•  then  backward,         ^  face        •  all        •  the 
*<>--i®  thwhole  oorpes  to  gard, 
11—11  f^  Wefes  hart,  honors  secret,  midd  doth  hie,  fore  wAich         "  home 
^^— ^  shake  dextrously  longe  pikes,  whiff  weapons  short, 
plaie  tenis  armd,  vse  makes  labor  a  sport 
on  cause  laie  down  ^*  and 

1^—1^  all  langwages  well  knowings  of  the  drumm, 

march  fast,  soft,  troope,  stand,  charge,  call,  pari,  back^  com, 
ie-i6  ligt  darraign,  keepe  faithfullie        "— ^^  alarums  aunswer, 
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^certifie,  with  indostrioos  intuence, 
with^  manlie  presence,  willinge  dilligence, 
at  no  shott  starting^,  comm,  ne^  goe,  hence,  thence,  360  •^><i  a™* 
'so  as  all  hodies  doe  conioine  in  one,'  aUMtMoneman, 

hartes,  motions,  mindes,  Vobedience^  vnion. 
for  hy  the  rule*  of  perfect  discipline, 
sonles,  hodies,  ^actes,  intendes  hut^  one  designe,      364 
Love  ^holding  th'  centar  -^  contraries  they  hate. 
Let  foes  comm  ®  wheare  they  dare,  earlie^  or  late ; 
tmith,  instice,  ®hinn  the  level®  of  their  prize,  367 

gainste  wAtch  whoe  comes,^^  of  many  deathes  ho^^  dies,   and  win  de*i 
This  sight  reioict  Camhuscans  nohliste  hart,  ^  brave  warr 

at^'  wAich  his  horse  Ducello  ^*once  noold^*  start,  cambumsm's 

i^but  not  feirce  Rabican,  ne  Bucephal  ®"""  "**"• 

80  meeke  stoode,  vnder  roial-riders  stall  372 

as  gann  this  braver  horse,  viewing^  this  gecre, 
yet  trode  the  measures,  as  the  kinge  gann  stecre, 
as  if  mineruaes  foale,  at  reasons  chime, 
trampled  t'  associate  Victors  discipline :  376 

Whearein  curvedde^,  with  brave  sublimitie  cnrvets  and 

pranoM. 

(Pallas  engin,  Troies  hor«e,  noold  halfe  so  hie).^* 

wAich  quickly e  stirrd^^  thVhole  armies  acclamation,        The  Army  admir* 

_  him. 

^^sithe  virtue  makes  ^'  on  virtue  exaltation.  380 

^^all  wAtch,  with  goodlie  presence,  faire  decore, 

nnmovd  in  cell,  hee  did  his  praise  the  more : 

and  that  soone  drewe  vnto  him,  in  the  streete, 

all  eyes,  ears,  tonges,  for  all  men  rann  to  seet^^       384 

**Wheare,  havinge  them,  hee  a  lowe  congewe  beare,       jr.  ora«oii» 

sithe  great  assemblies  greater  are  then  th'  are, 

it  guizinge  still  t'  entreated  before  commaund, 

^— *  wAich  certifie  with  speed ie  intuence  of        *  or 

^^  still  M>,  as  all  theire  bodies  ioiiie  in  one,         ^  bobedient        ^  rules 

•-•  tbought««  are  brought  to        ^-^  th'  Center  holdings 

•-*  earlie  whear^  they  dare        •— •  th*  levell  beings?         ^°  come 

**  heere         w— i*  om,  in  Ath,        ^^  from         i^—\^  would  not 

15-16  g  lifieg  om.  in  A»h,         ^'  movd         17— 17  wheare  Virtewe  mad« 

18—18  4  lines  om.  in  Atth.         ^®  om.  in  A»h. 
**>— *  all  whome  thus  havings,  hee  lowe  congiewes  bear^,  to  this  great 
armie  (greater  by  the  warr)  them  deigning^  to  entreat 
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Gambotran  tells 
his  Soldiers 


thst  his  Son's 
Rsbellioii  is  the 
osiueofthe  War. 


They  woald  not 
let  their  Sons 
seiie  their  Forts, 


and  plot  against 
ttieir  lives. 


as  ranckinge  love  fore  iustice  in  the  stand.  388 

^howbeet,  could  rigge  vse,  in  case  of  right, 

t'orerule  oppressors,  mawlger  might  and  spight. 

"  Subiectctf  "  (quoth  hee),  "and  fellowe^  soldiers  all, 

the  cause  whie  to  the  feild  ^I  thus  you  call,'  392 

is  to  my  selfe  best  known,  and  to  you'  well, 

^so,  lesse  discourse  serves,  wheare  your  selves  doe 

feel, 
tis  but  one  dropp  of  natures  blood  entines^ 
this  mutinie,  this  vprore  in  our  loynes,  396 

^ihat  vexeth  you,  that  troublethe  mee  and  him,^ 
whose  faultes  I  rather  wishe  weare  none,  then  seen : 
•It  is  the  boye  Algarsife  (falsed  boye),* 
my  shame,  griefe,  woe."     ^But  theare  hee  made  a  stay, 
griefa  sealinge's  lipps,  w^ich  though  his  lidded  could 

hyde,  401 

Yet^  ffathers,  whoe  had  sonns  too,  soone  ®it  spyde. 
"I  lead  you  now  to  th'  warrs  (ann®  vncothe  warres), 
that  in  my®  owne  house,  bosome,  life  blood  darrs    404 
the  father  gainste  the  sonn,  ann  hatefull  cause, 
wAtch^^  fyers  owne  bowell<?«,  bringes  all  by  the  iawes. 
now,  if  yee  cann  digest  that  sonnes  of  youres, 
shoold  gainste  yee  (flfathers)  raise  ^^  rebellious  powres, 
seaze  on  your  fortes,  your  tencntc^  hartes  inveagle,  409 
corrupt  your  servauntes,  practise  with^^  \^q  people, 
take  armes,  make  head,  yea,  machinate  your  lif?, 
if  this  yee  brooke,  so  iudge  of  Algarsife ;"  412 


1—1  though  could  vse  rigor,  for  wronging^  the  right, 
and  all  Oppressors  rule  mawger  theirs  might. 
"  Yee  Bubiecte*,"  quoth  hee,  "  fellow 
*— '  I  now  yee  call  '  yee 

need««  thearefor^  lesse  discourse,  wheare  yt  yee  feel : 
it  is  one  drop,  one  drop  of  blood  entines 
*— *  w/tich  vexeth  mee,  wAich  troubleth  yee,  and  him, 
<*-*  I  meane  the  boie,  the  false  boie  Algarsif^, 
7-7  and  theare  staid  of  that  greef«  that  seald  bis  lippes,  yet  in  his  eies 
discried  wlint 

*— *  espied.     "  I  lead  yee  to  the  warres,  (most        •  mine         *®  that 

"  lift         «  on 
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and  theare  be  pawzd,  whearat  tli'  whole  hotist  gann^  The  Army  de- 
mand Alghraire 
Ciye,  death. 

"  Out,  out,  proclaime  him  traitor,  let^  him  dye." 

The  kinge  then  trilld  the  pinn  in's  horses  earc, 

'came  neerer,  lowder  ment,  that  all  mote  heare.        416 

"  then  fellowe-soldiers,^  give  your  best  advise, 

theare,  wheare  a  sonn  doth  gainste  his  parcnte^  rise,        He  coiuuiu  them 

fluther. 

and  modell  foorth  suche  monstrous  praesident 
*a8  mot«  yee  touche  so  neere,*  weare  youres  so  bent ; 
wAtch  hazardeth  the  states*  chaunge,  in  ®to  bringe  421         (f.i2b) 
traitors  o're  you  and  youres,  to  bee  your  kinge,® 
Tntrulie  and  vniustelie  (as  you^  see) ; 
•saye,  fellowe®  soldiers,  will  yee  fight,  or  fleel"       424 
At  that  some  *wept,  that  their  good^  kinge  shoold 
thinck^ 
they  durst  not  ^* fight,  or  from  his  cause  ^^  woold  shrinckc : 
'^^sodainlie  thearfore,  burst  with  this  clamore, 
or  rather  vowinge  with  one  common  rore,^^  428  They  declare 

that  battaile  they  ^^demaundes,  sayenge,^^  « letter  fight, 
that  dint  of  swoord  ^^our  faithes  maye  plainelie  qiiight,^^ 
and  putt  ^^fiedse  traitors  alP*  to  th*  edge  of  th*  ^^  swoord,  they'll  eiay  fUM 

traitors, 

^*and,  in  hott  blood,  no  sparcke  of  grace  affoord.      432 

but  die  wee  will,^*  or  bnngo  the  traiters  head,  «nd  bring  him 

that^^  hathe  your  house,  6  kinge,  thus  slaundered." 

«  Thanckes  "  (quoth  the  kinge),  "i^ha,  yet »«  a  ffathers 

hart 

felt  of  kinge  Dauides  Love,  the  subtile  ^^  dart,  436 

1  did  >  and  lett 

*— 3  that  what  they  knewe  not  earst  mote  neerer  heer^.     then  thus,  "  yee 
soldiers  ** 

*— ^  as  male  touch  yee  as  neere,  ^  state 

•-^  doth  brings,  in  bringing^  traiters  or'e  yee  to  beo  king*', 
^  yee  •-•  saie  then  yee  ^~^  sighd,  that  once  theirs 

10—10  for  him  fight,  or  thence 

11—11  burst  thearefore  out  into  this  sad  clamore, 
with  vowing^  in  one  general  outrore, 
**— **  demaond  ;  and  cried         v^—\^  our  publick^  faith  maie  quite, 
»<-"  the  traiters  ^^  the 

IS— 16  Jq  hottest  blood,  wAich  hath  no  grace  to  afoord  :  for  wee  will  die, 
"  whoe  "-W  Nathles  »»  th'intcstine 

LANK.  F 
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Camhoican  tella 
hfs  Anny 

that  words  with- 
out blows, 

and  paper  shot, 
will  not  f  abdue 
the  Fregilians. 


The  Soldiers  say 
they'U  fight. 


He  declares  he'll 
lead. 


^when  as  it  feeles  attearo  compunction, 

80^  manie  Joabes  gainste  one  Absolon. 

2  Yet  thus  the  kinge  :  "  brave  ^  soldiers,  it  is  trewe, 

that,  ^quicklie  the^  Fregiliens  to  subdewe,  440 

with  deedles^   wordes,   brow-frownes,   ^slipp    shooes, 

clenchd  fiste,^ 
eye  blanckes,mowthe  glewe,  papem  ^  shott  (as  some  wiste) 
is  vaine  to  thincke,  for  they  ^bin  verie  stronge,^ 
^and  have  reinforcd  and  ruminated  longe  :^  444 

*so  have  they  victuals,  and  munition  store, 
and  manie  princes  aides  (combind  of  yore)^ 
^^with  alP^  Videriaes  mischaunt  pollecies, 
wAich  (ex  re  nata)  still  ^^  hathe  to  devise.  448 

^^whearefore,  for  vs  to  presse,  or^^  conquer  them, 
^^mote  aske  muche  virtewe,^^  and  highe  stratagem." 

**  No  force  "  (quod  they)  "  wee  no  mans  colors  feare ; 
^*  vaunce  but  your  ensigne,  and  lett^«  have  yee  theare,^* 
^^and  (for  your  sake)  all  men,  naye  feinde^,  shall  seete, 
your  foes  wee  dare  pluck  out  by  th'  eares,  and  meete."  ^* 

Cambuscan  ioyd  their  promises,^*  yet  sayd, 
"  I  never  ment,  that  anie  man  em  ploy  d  456 

^^in  these  hott  warrs,  and  daungerous  essaies 
(whose  nature  male  not  brooke  the  least  delaies),^^ 
shall  so  bee  bound,  as  doe^^  thinge  impossible, 
or  so  vnbound,  as  litle  doe,  or  idle.  460 

I  ^^  neither  will  expect  that  anie  doe^* 
but  what  my  selfe  will  formorlie  goe  to."^^ 


^—^  wAtch  yirnd  of  that  kindlie  compunction,  sees 

^—'^  thus  thearefore  sayd,  kind         '— ^  the  stiflf  neckd 


*  workeles        ^— *  and  clenched  list, 


paper 


7—7 


are  woxen  strongs 


*-8  as  they  reinforced  are  by  custom  long^  :         •— •  wni,  in  A$h. 
10-10  hoipe  by         ^*  shee         ^'-"  for  vs  thearefore  to  presse  to 

15—18  behoves  strict  courses, 

14—14  for  lettM  but  have  your  colors  vaunced  thear^,  &c. 

1*— ^*  om,  in  A»h,         ^^  confidence         ^'^^ ^'^  am,  in  Ash.         *®  to 

'^9-i9  nor  yet  expect  that  anie  one  shall  doe 

^  Ash.  here  inserts : — 

example  havings  that  auothoritie 

wAich  moet  prevailes  with  the  plcbiscitie. 
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^•*0h  thrice,  thrice  nohlie  well  resolud"  (quoth  they) ; 
'*and  lett  him  die,  that  nil  this  kinge  ohaye : "  464 
acclaiminge  it,  "  Lord,  weel'  doe  all  wee  cann." 

" I  looke  no  more'*  (quoth  hee)  **  of  anie  man,  ciirabn«e»n  wj% 

he'll  •hare  his 

for  I  Will  putt  no  soldier  to  that  daunger  men's  danger. 

that  I  my  selfe  shall  flye : "  So  Alexander./  468 

At  that,  head  peeces  all  vp  fie  we  on  hie, 
with  ioifull  teeres  and  clamors  to  the  skye, 
and  swore,  no  cowarde,  hut  all  deathes  woold  prove, 
for  him  who  sweetneth  so  their  sowr  with  love./^     472 

^Queene  Ethelta,^  whoe  yet  her  mind  supprest,  ^Etheuae*» 

came  in  maturelie  for  her  interest, 
whose  glorious^  presence,  as  the  sonn  in  spheare, 
advokd  all  eies  and  eares  ^ to  see  and  heere,^  476 

^gann  doff  her  maske,  and  lifter  her  lillie  hand, 
in  eigne  of  speeche,  w/t/ch  causd  a  quiet  stand.  ^  shemakeoa 

7" bold  spirited,  and  lustrant  heroes"  (quoth  shee),^         Army! 
"if  Ladies  ^wronge  may  move,  then^  harckc  to  moc, 
^if  a  queenes  suite,^  of  suhiectes  bee  obayd ;  481 

if  not.  Yet  heere  a  mother,  quite  betrayd  Her  «ricked  ton 

has  betrayd  her, 

by  her  owne  sonn,  by  a  most  wicked  hoy, 

whose  name  to  heere  ^^will  but  your  ears  accloyc.    484 

Wee^*  mothers  are  not  hounde  to  tell  our  ^^woes, 

in  breedinge  yoonge  hones,  or^^  in  childbead  throes,        notwithaunding 

^ne  yaont  our  care  to  feede  them  with  our  sucke,  care  of  him. 

rocke,  dandle,  dresse,  and  heede  them  gainst  ill  luck«, 

sendinge  our  eies,  eares,  handes,  after  them  still,      480 

that  hurt,  ne  windes  hlast,  nipp  them,  if  o'ro  chill, 

onr^^  cost  of  tutorship  for  education, 

*— *  10  linet  om,  in  Ath.         *-*  Qiieene  Etheel  tho\         ^-^  ovi.  in  Anh. 
*  fierie         *-*  for  love,  or  fear^' ;         ^-*  om,  in  A»h. 
T— T  to  whome  thius  Luatrant  heroes  heere,  see, 
*-•  wronges  maie  move  yee,  •-®  yf  Queenes  Huites  maie 

10—10  my  mowth,  yow/*  eares  doth  cloy  :  thou>;rh 
^1—11  theirs  woes  in  yon^c  bones  breetiing**,  nor 
IS— 12  nor  tell  our  kindnes,  feedings  them  with  suck^?, 
how  rock«,  dresse,  dandle,  in  hope  of  good  luckr', 
Dor  how  wee  watch  to  gard,  and  heed  them  still 
that  wind^  blast  hurt  them  not^  yf  over  chill ;     nor 

P  2 


68 


Queen  Elheltds  Speech  to  the  Ariiiy..^   [Pt.  V. 


he,  iiistend  of 
beint;  gratefiil. 


hMR  joind  ber 
enemies. 


(f.  IS) 


Tho'shehM         ^our  after  cares,  as  they  gaine  maturation,^  492 

tended  AlKanif, 

with  providence  to  leave  suche  heiitance 
as  best  theire  states,  ^and  honors,  may  advaimce ; 
besides,  to  matche  them  to  suche  fytt  allies 
as  maio  confirme  more^  love  gainste  cnimies.  496 

*Now,  after  this  is  donn,  Nay  halfe  well  donn,^ 
behold  the  basenes*  of  a  wicked  sonn, 
how,  in  steade  of  filial  gratuitie, 

wheareto   wee   parente*  ^thincke,   w*   have   them    to 
tye,5  500 

by  lawe  of  loves  debt  ^natural  dutie,® 
(w/a'ch  not  to  doe,  is  natures  felonie), 
hee  makes  him  guiltie  of  all  these  att  once, 
disloialie.     but  Justice  breakes  his  bones,  504 

sithe"  hee  that  ioines  him  to®  our  enimies, 
^and  as  hee  linckes  and  lurckes  in  contraries, 
so  hathe  hee  raisd  vp  suche  antipathie,^ 
as  either  hee  must  die  or  wee  must  die.  508 

for^^  trew  and  false,  iust  and  vniuste,  so  seaver, 
as  nought  ^^them  reconciles,  but  love,^^  togeather. 
but  hee  is  false,  ^^and  so  of  right  ought  die."^^ 

**  Amen,  amen ! "  ^^th*  whole  host  alowd  gann  crie,  512 
swearinge^^  she  spake  iust  as  shee  is,  a  queene, 
and  as  shee  deemeth^*  him,  so  him  they  deeme. 

All  this  while,  meeke  Canac  stood  backc  behind, 
vnmentiond,  vnthought  on,  as  out  of  kind,  516 

was  hid^®  in  teeres,  lost,  or  gonn  out  of  sight ; 
for  love  is  gonn,  wheare  rigor  gettethe  might. 

1-'  or  of  our  charge  ear  they  gett  maturation, 
^^*  to  honors  blisae  male  vaunce  : 

wAich  donn,  to  match  them  with  such  fitt  allies, 
as  breedf'f  more  forcd  by 
^-2  Yet  after  thease,  Nate  ear  halfe  theas  well  donn,        *  lewdnea 
*— *  have  on  them  a  tye,         ^— *  and  by  natures  ley         ^  for        ®  with 
®— •  and  lurckes  in  false  trewe  coyned  contraries 
hath  raisd  such  ann  abhorrd  antipathic 
w  sith         \\—v^  cann  reconcile  them  frendtf#        is— 12  g^  ought  of  right  to  die 
13—18  the  Campe  alowd  did  crie,  and  swore  **  iudgeth 

1*—"  <wfi.  in  Ask,  *•  was  hidda 


He  is  false,  and 
oiiKht  to  die. 
Tiie  Anny  np- 
prove. 


^^Canae  begnrth 


Pt.  v.]    Canace  pleads  with  the  Army  for  Algarsif.    69 

lyety  as  the  sonn,  mantled  in  watrie  clowd,  0i«t7e* 

keepes  home^  his  glories  (to  none  ell<?jf  alowd)  520 

tilly  bieakinge  ^throughe,  the  more  his  be w ties  seeme,^ 

as  advmhration,  ^it  presenter  more  sheene ; 

so  dowded*  Canac,  as  a  wretche  forlorne,  caiiace  uka  leave 

besought  her  parentes,  if  it  might  bee  borne,  524 

that  shee,  thoughe  weake^  mayd,  to  his  armie^  speake,    t^  "peak  to  the 

Anny. 

^w/t»ch,  if  shoe  may  not,  sore  her  hart  will  breake. 
"Yea,  god  forbid"^  (quod  they),  "speake,  daughter 
deere." 
®thOy  vp  shee  cleeid  her  browe,  and  spake  as  heere  :  528 
" Deere®  (thoughe  feirce) frendes  ^of  armes,  your  oratresse  she  washes  at  her 

buIdiieM, 

blasseth  of  boldnes,  at  the®  first  ingresse, 

that  ear  shee  sewd^^  to  the  sterne  martial  crewe ; 

beare  with  mee,  thoughe^^  I  misse  your  titles  dewc,  532 

^^beinge  right  lothe,  in  th'  least  part,  to  offende ; 

Lawe  yet  permittee  vs  th'^*  absent  to  defend. 

Alas,^^  ti«  too  trewe,  my  sacred  mother  teller, 

**how  my  vnfortunate  brother  rebelled  ;  536  and  confeweii  her 

•'  ^  ^  llnalier'8  rebel- 

the  more  wilbee  his  paine,"  Not  lesse  my  woe,  "«»". 

w^ich,  but  by  feelinge,  I  could  hardlie^^  shoe  : 

i^my  hart,  head,  eies,  dale,  night,  I^^  steepe  in  water, 

i^comfortes  I  flVe,^^  lothe  gladnes  of  the  psalter ;      540 

^®I  fecde  on  sorrows,  thoaghtes  all  languishe  give, 

I  supp  vp  languishe,  pensivenes  I  live ; 

but  ah,  what  cares  ^®  feirce  men,  whose  hartes  lesse  fcelo  butbe^rsthe 

^~^  as  when  the  son  in  saddest  waterie  clowd,  keepes  in 
*  om,  in  AtK  *~^  out  abruptlie,  is  more  scene, 

*-^  furthereth  bis  sheene ;  so  wett  eyed         ^  seel  ie         °  tharraie 
'—^  yf  not,  her  pininge  hart  will  foorthwith  breaks,     "then  saie  your 
mind." 

*~*  so  vp  shee  cleerd  her  voice,  and  browe,  as  heere.     "  Yet  deere," 
•"•  your  weake  Oratresse  of  boldnes  blusheth  at  htM*        *^  made        ^*  yf 
**-**  loth  beinge  in  your  least  rites  to  offend  :  Yet  lawe  permitt^*  the 
*'  though 

14—14  ^lat  mine  vnhappie  brother  so  rebelk'*  as  th'more  wilbee  his  paine, 
**  never       *•— *•  liow  I  mine  hart,  head,  eies.  still       *"— *^  my  comfortes  flie, 
w— 18  feede  but  on  sorowes,  w/j/ch  niindes  angwish  give, 

wAich  sippinge  Ianguii(hei<i,  doe  i)ensive  live. 

yet  wlwt  care  yee 


70  Canace  pleads  for  mercy  for  Alyarsif     [Pt.  V. 


Soldicn  to  be 
uwrcirul. 


and  not  to  kill 


then  mettall  men,  whoe  knowes^  to  softenn  Steele  1  544 
But  are  yee  men,  wAich  doe  professe  to  kill  t 
^knowe  yet,  that  harder  tis  to  build  then  spilL* 
But  are  yee  hunters  after  victorie  t 
*knowe  yet,  the  valient  abhorrs  cmeltia'  548 

But  are  yee  iusticers  of  ^equitiet 
know  yet,  the  iustist  also  have  pittie.* 
But  are  yee  vengers  of  theires*  treasons  ?  (his  t) 
know  yet,®  the  mercilesse  doe  mercie  misse.  552 

But  will  yee  free  your  state  of  them,^  and  him  1 
*know  yet,  state  killers  are  not  without  sinn. 
what  if  yee  kill  him,  and  hee  chaunce  repent  1® 
shoold  hee  not  twice  die  of  one  punishement  t  556 

®what  if  some  of  your  sonnes  bee*  gonn  with  him  ? 
and  they  repent?  shall  ^®they  die^®  for  his  synn  % 
but^^  will  yee  kill  vp  all  your  sonns  also  % 
6  ffathers,  pittie  first,  before ^^  yee  goe  !  560 

*  But ^3  if  your  owne  sonns  shoold,  by  chaunce,  kill  you  1 
^*  Oedipus  did  so,  and  it  no  thinge  knewe.^** 
^*  But  to  kill  Algarsife,^^  dothe  kill  my  brother, 
yea,  theldest  sonn  of  one  fifather  and  mother.  564 

remember,  ^^that  by  dutie  natural,^® 
yee  owe  ^"obedient  Love  to  th*i"  blood  roial. 
^^thincke  on^®  his  faultes  with  love,  let  pittie  move, 
eWes  hee's  no  martial  man  that  hath  no  love.  568 

^^6,  then  brave  martial  men,  Ne  lett  bee  sedd, 
pittie,  for  lacke  of  love,^^  in  yee  is  dead  I 
ne  lett  good  men  so  whett  theire  swoordes  in  state, 

1  have  2—2  Yet  know  tis  harder  farr  to  make,  then  spilL 

^—^  yet  knowe,  the  valient  most  hate  cnieltie. 

*— *  veritie,  yet  knowe,  the  iustest  pittie  have  perdij. 

^  yond         *  yet  knowe.         ^  his 
*— *  yet  knowe  state  killers  diepest  are  in  sinn. 
but  what  if  him  yee  kill,  and  hee  repent  ? 
®— ^  Or  what  if  your  own  sonnes  are         lo-io  youres  die         '*  then 
'2  ear  on         *^  Or         u—\^  as  did  blind  (Edipus,  and  it  not  knewe  ; 
15—16  yet  Algarsif  to  kill         i^^\Q  then  of  dewtie  capital 
17—17  obedience  to  the  is— is  then  tax 

10-10  ^Qyi  tij(,|j  ]LmA  martiali8t<f«,  near«  lett  bee  sedd  that  pittie  for  Iovcd  iack^ 


lier  Brother 
Algarsif, 


but  pity  him. 


Pt.  v.]  Canaces  influence  on  the  Army.  7 1 

^as  pride  and  avarice  promote  debate.^  572 

but  let  loves  pittie  keepe  this  clone  still :  ca™«»  p»««>»  for 

^  i^  ^  '  pity  ott  Algarelf. 

more  honorable  tis^  to  save  then  kill. 

r 

knowinge'  that  they,  whose  fames  ^reachd  vp  to  skie,^ 
lothd  cowardice,  ^ whose  badge  is  crueltie.^  576 

beaidfi^,  to  kill  once,  near  cann  make  alive,^ 
80  iustice  ^maie,  purchaunce,  yee  near  forgive  J 
®for  this  hathe  oft  binn  said,  and  thearefore  knote, 
tbej  shall  no  mercie  find  that  pittie  note."^  580 

*and  theare  shee  stoppd,  but  wept,  evn  showres  of  she  weeps. 
•     raigne, 

Wheareat  th'whole  host  had  small  powr  to  containe, 
for  Ladie  Canac  was  to  them  full  deere,® 
as  well^®  the  queene  sawe  written  in  their  cheere.    584 

Whence  they  whoe  woold  Algarsife  killd  wilcare,        Th«»  soidien  wbh 
^^noold  kill  him  now,  but  take  him  prisonere  ;^^  xiganir  prUouer. 

and  give  him  to  his  ffather  for  correction, 
to  doe  with  him  and  them  at  his  election.  ^^  588 

Cambuscan  likd  aU  well  his  daughter  did, 
'^Yet  weetelie  in  his  countenance  it  hid. 

Howbeet,^^  Queene  Ethelta  for  iustice  cried ;  Etheita  wimts 

"but  Canac,!*  "  pittie,  pittye,"  still  repUed.  592  *"'"  ^"'*' 

the  mother  from  the  daughter  difFeringe :  cr.  is  b) 

*— *  as  but  ambition  for  swaie  lacerate         *  is        ^  and  know 
♦— *  attaind  the  skie,        *— *  best  known  by  crueltie        •  relive 

^— ^  also  near^  maie  yee  forgive. 
*-•  om,  in  Ash.  and  the  folUnving  lines  inserted : — 

yee  thearefore  iieedes  must  heereto  condiscend, 
that  man,  once  killd,  can  near  bis  fault^x  amend, 
yet  lett  to  live  hee  maie  :  so  maie  your  sonnea, 
for  farr  hee  goes  (men  saie)  that  near^  back^  comes. 
•— •  this  said,  shee  stoppd,  her  eies  down  showring^  raine. 
wAtch  seene,  the  host  had  small  powr  to  refraine, 
for  Ladie  Canace  was  to  them  so  deer^ 
*^  plaine         u-n  now  would  not  kill  him,  but  take  prisonere, 
^2  Ash.  here  inserts : — 

an  instance  that  thMnconstant  peoples  faith, 
affirmes  what  ever  eloquentlle  saieth, 
most  certaine  proving^  that  same  active  creed, 
whose  demonstration  to  yt  selfe  shewes  deed. 
w— 13  Yet  in  ijig  countenance  yt  dieplie  hidd.     Nathles         ^*—^*  Canace  for 


72 


The  Army'ii  de- 
ciaion  nn  Algar> 
sifs  fate 


ti  pat  off. 

m 

Erening  comes. 


Tie  Army  goes  to  its  Quarters.         [Pt.  V. 

^  this,  sterne  and  hott ;  that,  meeke  as  water  springe.^ 

so  that  betweene  the  twaiue  the  motives  weare 

vrgd  so  patheticklie,  by  her  and  here,  696 

as  th'oste  distracted  was  with  ire  and  woe, 

^knowinge,  but  as  they 2  felt  their  life  blood  goe, 

t'encline  to  this  or  that ;  ffor  suche  deplore 

^was  in  theire  confines  never  heard  afore  ;^  600 

yet  faine  woold  yeeld*  contentment  vnto  bothe, 

^as  either  in  them  inwardlie  was  lothe, 

none  yet  felt^  whoe  had,  whoe  had  not,  denial, 

till  future  conflict  brought^  the  case  to  trial.  604 

®By  this  had  Phoebus  wheeld  his  coach  to  west, 
Wheare,  drawiuge  theveninges  curtaines  read,  exprest 
him  equale,  and  indifferent  arbitrator 
of  this  inquest     Evn  so,  as  moderator  608 

twixt  daie  and  night,  he  this  grand  court  dismist,^ 
that  th'armie  mote  disarme  and  goe  to  rest. 
*tkecampe  ^®Tho  to  thcirc  quartcrs  everie  square  was  ledd, 

Quartered.*  .  in  i  t         ■%  /* 

pioneeri  entrench  while  th  Pioncrs,*"  as  they  weare  ordered,  612 

^^gann  wall  and  trenche  in  th'^^campes  fortification, 

wheare  not  a  soldier  but  learnt  th*  occupation 

of  cabininge  gains te  ^^storme  and^^  dewes  of  heavn, 

but^^  soone  of  each  cohort,  by  numbers  even,  616 

gann  sett  the  watche  with^*  sound  of  drum,  then  faerd, 

some  to  theire  Sentries,  seme  to  ^^th*  Courtes^^  of  gard, 

^^some  to  th*  scowt  watch,  wheare ^^  after  certaine  howrea, 

freshe  secondes  gann^^  relive  the  former  powres.       620 

*— *  this  sternlie  hott,  that  mild  as  fountaines  8pring^  : 

*— 2  not  knowings,  but  as         ^~^  was  never  in  theirs  contines  heard  of  yore 

4  giye         6—6  ag  each  was  inwardlie  for  either  loth,  none  feelinge 

^  bringe  ^  om.  in  Ash. 

*— *  by  this  Apollo  wheeld  his  chariot  west, 
and  Vesper  her  evns  curtainett^*  exprest. 
them  selves  standinge  indifferent  moderators 
of  this  inquest ;  so  as  they  (tharbitratoi*s) 
twixt  light  and  darcke  this  grand  concert  disperst, 
•— *  om.  in  Ask.         i(>-io  xho,  everie  squadron  was  to  quarter  lead,  that  pioners 
1*— 11  should  soone  entrench  the         *2~*^  raine,  vfindes         ^^  while         **  by 
i^-ii  Courtes        i«— le  gome  to  skowt  watch  ;  that  after  certaine  howres, 

17  mote 


Sentries  are  set. 


and  relievd, 


Pt  VI.]  Watch  is  well  kept  at  Night.  73 

Meanetime,  Cambuscan  roundcs  in  Camballs  eare  "^watehwora^ 

this  secret  watch  worde,  w7i/ch  none  elW  mote^  heero,     !?*▼•»»  by  cambna- 

can  "  verC  et 

"  Yer^  &  iust^,"  w^ich  he  hathe  H'impart,  Ju«w." 

but  to  th'  watche  Captaines  (officers  of  th'  gart),      624 
and  they  to  suche  as  walkd  the  wakefull  rownd,^ 
w/rrch  at  eache  Sentrie,  Garde  eake,  softe  dothe  sound. 


Ckudo  Sexto.  Part  VI. 

^Cambuscan  goes  to  th'  feild  and  leaves^  cambuBcan  ukm 

•■-¥-«t_i»  ^*  field. 

Canac  and  Serra  vnder  Ethel  s  care,  q.  Etheiu  •tayi 

shoe  Camball  blissd ;  but  Canac  streavea,*  "     J 

with  her  in  Love :  the  soules  state  they  declare. 

^Chaunticleere,  the  sadd  nightes  horaloger,  auutiofi 

▼p  thrilld  the  poize  that  his  clockes  watch  gann  sterr,      During  the  nigiit 
to  number'^  and  dispart  black  time  by  howrcs,  3 

®  w/iich  hee  to  th'  wide  world  with  ope  mowth  distowres, 
while  snugginge  they  in  cabbins  laye  each  one, 
Flegme  beinge  yet  in  domination ; 
onlie  Cambuscan  and  stowt  Camballo  cambuMan  and 

Camballo  see  that 

of t6  rose  to  serch  if  thost«  watcht  well  or  no.  8  watch  ii  weii 

kept. 

and  tooke  it  into  owne  officious  cure, 

that  greater  charge  hathe  greater  taske  t'endure.^ 

Bat  winged  time,  w/i/ch®  never  sleepes  ne  staies 

to  bringe  the  destinies  onward^?^^^  their  wales,  12 

calld  vp^^  the  lowringe  sonn  in  ruddie  morne, 

*— *  om.  in  Ash.  *  ought 

*— 3  to  whister  to  the  watch  Captaine  (this  iiighW  gard^i  assister) : 

then  hee  to  sach  as  walkd  the  wakings  rowDd, 
CambuBcan  takes  the  feild,  then  leaven        ^  strives        ^  om,  in  AsK 
T— ^  Now  Chaunticleere  (Dight^#  trewe  horaloger), 

the  poise  of  his  clock^#  watch  at  twoe  gann  sterr,  to  measure, 
•— *  in  quierlie  full  voice,  dales  approch  discoures  : 
yet  snugg  hinn  they  in  cabin?,  one  by  one, 
for  fleagm  was  yet  in  domination. 

Nathles  Cambuscan,  with  his  son  Cambell, 
oft  rose  to  see  if  th'ost  watchd  ill  or  well, 
of  dewe  it  takings  to  Officious  cure, 
the  greater  place  hath  greater  paines  t'enduro. 
•  that        *°  onward        *'  vp  calld 


74     Thejre^k  Sj^img  time,    ne  Army  to  march.   [Pt  VL 


It  b  Sprfnir; 


grut. 


Thcraia  no  mm 
for  tb*  Anny, 


^  v/i/ch  piomisd  xa^ne  esr  night  or  flAtaous  stonne,^ 
-so  clomb  the  hamid  Cimbb,  all  Teznishinge 
with  flocent  bewties  of  the  wanton  spciDge,'  16 

in  Jooes  exaltatft  court,  wheare  best  ^beeaemis 
wt  open,    Floraes  freahe  bowreSy  weaze  all^  that  sweet  and  greene  is 
^on  thin  stalkes,  danglinge  white,  redd,  yello,  blewe, 
trees  in  large  liveries  blnsahinge  blossoms  newe,         20 
dewd  with  peazld  eglette»,  openii^  finest  pores, 
in  roote,  rind,  leafe,  flower,  riche  of  amber  stores^ 
wAich  fertil  xej^iira  Telret  spirit  bloweth, 
no  subtile  eye  diceminge  how  it  groweth ;  24 

yet  ioienge  their  liefe^f  poesies  of  the  time, 
richelie  perfomd  with  coolinge  eglentine.^ 
^Now   though   the   rathe   had  her^    bare    leafe   and 

grasse, 
and  thearefore  hard  and  skant  for  hostes  to  passe,      28 
till  Ceres  ripened  *had  her  mellowe  graine 
that  well  mote  tharmies  foragers  snstaine. 

Camboscan  yet,  fadvaonce  his  expedition, 
held  all  times  equal  on  equal  condition.  32 

but  heere  betwixt  him  and  his  enimies, 
conditions  like  did  not  alike  arise,* 
^sithe  they  binn  fumishd  of  last  yeers  provision, 
w/a'ch  this  yeere  shoold  rest  at  his  prohibition^         36 
®"  whearefore  "  (quoth  hee),  "  wellcomm®  redd  mars  his 
feild; 

1—1  raine  thretninge  to  the  daie.  Or  windie  storme  ; 

^—^  when  hee  close  to  the  liquid  Crab  did  cling<>, 

to  blaze  the  full  grown  hew  ties  of  the  spring^*, 

3-^  QQ^  beeseemis  that  Flora  flaunt/>«  in  all  that 

*-^  8  linfg  om.  in  Ash, 

*— *  howbeet,  vers  rath,  yeiidei  but 

^-^  hath  her  sheaff^x  of  graiDe> 

all  foragers  of  armies  to  sustaine. 

Vet  king0  Cambuscan,  in  his  expeditions, 
laid  hold  on  all  times  and  on  all  condicions, 
art  him  behovd  to  seeke  his  enimies, 
no  r>n  all  termes  to  fight  for  honors  prize ; 
7—^  otn.  in  Ash, 
*-*  said  thearefore,  •*Wellcom  now** 


tho'  boatile  Fregi- 
Utj  U  well  ftord. 


Pt.  VI.]        Cambuacan'a  Army  is  marahald. 


75 


^but  pleasures,  home  sportes,  ease,  stand  yee  exild ; 

and  wellcom  leager,  wheare  harshe  soldierie 

hathe  to  make  vertewe  of  necessitie.^  40 

^ne  bee  it  ever  sayd  I  so  lovd  life, 

as  kinglie  virtue  durst  not  cope  with  strife  ; 

Weare  armor,  daungers  runn  for  such  a  wife, 

and,  for  the  boies  sake,  fetch  in  Algarsife ;  44 

ne  let  posteritie  vaunt  he  had  Love, 

irhome  zeale  to  truith  and  iustice  could  not  mova" 

fTrom  this  discourse  the  trumpeter  bootie  cella 
sommond  Cambuscan  soone  to  leave  his  pilla,^  48 

3  for  thundringe  Drums  calld  hastelie  to  th'  feild^ 
all  glistringe  Steele  cotes,  pikes,  shott,  speare,  and  shcild, 
whome  bold  CambaUo  marshelld  to  attends 
his  roial  ffathers  pleasure,^  staie  or  wend ;  52 

*whoe  soone  came  armd  in  bright  enchaced  Steele, 
from  the  gold  caske  downe  to  the  silverne  heele, 
blasinge  his  owne  cote  amor  on  his  brest ; 
highe  mounted  on  Ducello,  goodlie  beast,  56 

that  wonder  was  to  see,  great  Cambuscan, 
fore  whome  Love,  honor,  reverence,  quicklie  rann.^ 

•Hee  theare  foorthwith  committed  to  the  Queene^ 


the  dttie  Serra  with  ite^  large  confine, 
from  sea  to  sea,  to  rest  at  her  direction, 
®  with's  daughter  Canac,^  vnder  her  protection, 
to  counsell,  ^gard,  and  watch ^  in  his  abseuce, 
*®in  exercise,^®  without  soft  indulgence, 
^^"ne  sufifringe  tharroe  heades  of  mel tinge  lust 
T'affix  in  yee  the  skarrs  of  direfull  rust  \^^ 


60 


64 


Cnmbaican  r»> 
•oIveH  tn  share  the 
hardships  of  war. 


(f.  W) 


The  Trumpets 
caUl. 


CambaUo  mar* 
shals  the  host. 


Camboscan  rides 
armd  on  the  Hoiise 
or  Brass. 


Tp*  queenei$ 
regent  of  Serra 
and  of  CanaeJ 


1—1  ease,  pleasures,  idlenes,  pack/r,  hence  exild : 

to  th*  Leager  now,  wheare  harshest  soldierie, 

proves  necessarie  gainst  extremitie. 

*— *  8  lines  oin,  in  Ash, 

3—^  When  16,  the  thundringe  drumes  calld  to  th'  field 

*  will  to  ^~*  6  lines  om.  in  Ash. 

•-*  Whoe  foorthwith  did  committ  viito  his  Queene 

^—7  om,  in  Ash,         8— *  with  his  deere  Canace        ^~^  comfort,  gard 

10—10  mnj  t»  exercise  n—n  ^ffi^  ifi  ^gj^^ 


76        Cambuscan  sets  Ins  Kingdom  in  order.     [Pt.  VI. 

^hopinge  yee  will  doe  all  your  mother  willeth/' 

80  well^  to  doe  her  will  his  will  fulfilleth.  ^^ 

*  Obedient  Canac,  yeeldinge  thearevnto, 
admitted,  what  nature  list^  not,^  Love  cann  doe. 
*ditepn*e/br  ^Besides,  hee  tooke  strict  order  instantlie, 

Benconn  are  re-      that  all  the  landes  highe  beakens,  farr  and  nye,  72 

built  Mid  maiind ;  n   .  i  .      •  .1 

as  well  the  promontones  neere  the  seaes, 

w/itch  have  to  sende  theire  foresight  backe  to  these, 

shoold,  with  all  speede,  bee  well  reedifyed, 

and  with  gardes  faithfull  and  good  watche  supplied,  76 

and  all  thold  Grarrisons  to  bee  reviewd, 

and  with  younge  able-bodies  bee  neuewd  ; 

his  loiall  subiectes,  youngs,  old,  midle,  and  all 

depots  or  reserves  tralnd  soldiers,  to  bee  at  ann  howers  call ;  80 

his  armies  to  supplye,  or  home  defend, 
as  forane  or  home  accidentia  bin  kennd, 
tendringe  them  theire  stowt  fifathers  discipline, 
**  w/n'ch  best  keepes  Faerie  Lande  still  youres,and  myne." 

provisions  pre-       So  tookc  hec  ordcr  how  his  campe  and  shipps  85 

shoold  bee  revictualld,  ear  them  starcnes  nipps, 

a  $tand  made  h^    b'  eutreatiuge  Manor  Lordes,  folkes  lesse  to  fli^e, 

commons  renlarge,  restore  thold  colonies,  88 

acomes  resowe,  ear  wracks  or  common  lacke, 
wears  to  depart,  lett  natures  fifrye  goe  backe. 

supplies  of  post-     post  horse  he  laid  at  eyerie  fittinge  stade, 

for  swift  intelligence  (states  vade  invade),  02 

ne  woold  hee  anie  faction  leave  behind 

slye  snake,  in  whome  was  never  love  to  find.* 


*— *  in  hope  shee  will  doe  all  her  mother  willeth,  and  so 
^-2  tho,  mceke  Canace  (obedient  thearevnto)  grauntes  that  what  nature 
cannot  ^~^  om.  in  Ash, 

4-4  24  lines  om.  in  Ash.  and  the  following  inserted : — 

Now  Phoebus,  havings  clombe  vp  some  degrees 

above  thorizont,  ioiouslie  discries 

faire  expedition,  glorious  chivalrie, 

bold  spiriU'x,  well  limbd,  adventrous  soldierie, 

resolutelie  demeaning^  coniident^x, 

and  rcadie  to  secke  out  warres  contingent^**. 


Pt.  VI.]     Camhallo  takes  leave  of  his  Mother.  77 

^Thus  stoode  they  readie  ranckd^  in  martial  viewc,      The  Army  u 
*by  it  was  daye,  to  march  to  Vill  Perdieu  ;*     ^  96 

^Camballo  takinge  leave  of  's  mother  queene  *  camhaii  take* 

teaue. 

in  filial  dutie,  as  mote  well  beseeme.^ 

"Whome  shee  commaunde^,  by  the  powr  of  a  mother, 
•to  right  her  wronges  on  his  false  vniuste  brother,^  100  «"  honorabu 

vtnfker'g  iniumc- 

whoe  grones  (shee  sayd)  for  iustice  to  bee  donn,  J"***  ^ 

''but  him  shee  wills^  doe,  like  his  ffathers  sonii,  cambaiio 

trolie  and^  iustelie,  w^ich  is  valientlie, 

but  not  so  to  attchive,  bidden  rather  die,  104  reth«r  die  than 

fail  to  av< 
on  his  bn 
Alganir. 


..,  .  i*        i.v   i.  1.  -J.-  X  fail  to  avenge  her 

81  the  evene  action  that  trewe  lustice  wanted  on  his  brother 


is  onlie  proper  to  vile  miscreante^ : 
*"but  never  leese  thy  right  through  fraud  or  feare,® 
for  80  woold^®  never  valient  conquerere ; "  108 

and  sithe  ^^his  ffather  a  commaunder  makes  him, 
example  t'  all  the  world ^^  best  demonstrates  him, 
^*yet  so  as,  vnder  him,  all^^  doe  no  lesse, 
not  lightlie  pardoninge  any  that  transgresse.  112 

^^Hee  sayd  hee  woold.  And  so  the  mothers  blissinge^^ 
vp  tooke  him  from  his  knees  with  teors  and  kissinge,      she  kisMt  and 
sayenge,^*  "  God  blesse  thee,  boye !  by  vertue  rise, 
**and  on  trewe  honors  winges  surmount  the  skies  I  "^^  1 1 6 


all  whome  the  king^,  by  Camball,  strictlie  YfiWes 
to  purgtf  all  quarters  of  such  whorish  Jilles 
as  scone  corrupt  the  Campe,  and  rott  the  livers 
of  idle-wanton-fowle  diseases  givers  : 

^~^  and  so  stand  readie  rangd 
*— *  to  make  theire  rendevous  in  Villperdieu  : 
'  A*h,  here  iiuerts : — 

wheare  all  the  troopes  of  horse  and  foote  conioine 
to  march  thence  forward  to  theirs  great  designe. 

*— *  am.  in  A»h, 
*-*  Heere  Camball  tooke  leave  of  his  mother  Queene, 
with  filial  baysance,  manfullie  beeseene  ; 
to  right  the  wronges  her  donn  by  his  false  brother 
^— ^  him  thearefore  willd  *  that's  trulie, 

•-•  and  never  yeild  his  right  to  i®  did 

i^—\i  to  high  commaund  his  father  elates  him,  bidd^«  immitate  him,  wAfch 

It— 12  and  that  all  servings  vnder  him 

'^^—^  Hee  vowd  hee  would.     Right  tho  the  mothers  blissing^ 

**  and  said  **— ^  not  by  the  courtlie  cancker  (practick  Vice). 


78    Cambtucam  HA  iu  Qmeem  Eikdta  farewdl.    [Pt  VI. 

The  eampe  ^heazd  thla,  <S^^  much  adminl  y*  qneene, 
^sweringe  shee  is  not  as  fomi  motheis  been, 
whose  blind  indulgent  eies  are  apt  to  see 
owne  childrens  fuiltes  as  if  all  rertews  bee.  120 

Xextlie,^  the  kinge  and  Queene,  with  sadder  eye 
tktr>  then  whilome  ^wonted,  viewd  each  matoalie, 
for  now^  the  thought  of  partinge  did  pnunote 
^a  lothe  depart,  in  silent  loTers  note.  1 24 

Bat^  part  they  mnsie ;  She  crsTes^  and*  bee  obaies : 
^LoTezs,  by  lovers  lawes,  hure  no  gainesaye^^ 
*yet  how  the  iust*  and  tiewe  brooke  separation 
wheaie  never  *laye,  nor  ever  shall,  mntation,  128 

iudge  lovers  trewe,  whoe  iostlie  lovd  and  love  yet, 
wheather  it  now  bee  pittifoll  to  prove  it 
(C 14  b)         bnt  trew  and  inst  can  never  so  depart 

but  that  their  eithers  love  bathe  eithers  hart ;  132 

but  how  love  maie  from  instice  part,  woold  aske, 
trial  vppon  allmoet  as  hard  a  taske. 
Qunbaami  bids  '*  Adiew,  my  faithfoll  queene,"  Gamboscan  sedd ; 

^'^"^^     "to  deale  now  for  yonr  man  I  foorth  am  spedd."*    136 
But  at  that  word  "  for,"  teers  of  i<>irefull  ire 
fell  from  her  eies,  as  syntiUes  flin tinge  fyer  ;^^ 
"fori"  (quoth ^^  shee),  "Naie, gainste  that  false-vniuste^* 
boye 

1—*  this  heering^ 

*-*  for  not  so  doting^  as  fond  mothers  weene,  * 

when  through  indulgent  eies  they  nought  cann  see, 

but  childrens  Vice  as  of  trew  Virtewes  gree.     Now  heere 
5—*  om.  \%  A$h,  *~*  viewd  each  other  mutualie,  for  that 

*-*  that  loth  depart,  wAich  lovers  eies  denote ;  yet  •  yt 

'— ^  as  lovers,  by  lovers  la  we,  have  no  delaies  :         *-*  but  how  iust  maie 
*-•  was,  ne   cann   reside  mutation,  none  but  trewe   lovers  weet,  whoe 
iustelie  loved,  yf  now  yt  bee  not  pittifull  to  prove  yt 

«ith  near^  the  trewe  and  iust  maie  so  depart, 

but  that  the  both  to  one  entier  convert 

then  how  thig  maie  from  that  depart,  doth  ask« 

a  mistickf  trial  of  the  rarest  tagk^. 

*•  Adiewe,  my  faithfull  Queene,"  said  Cambu«can, 

"  I  now  am  goinge  to  deale  for  yo«r  man.'* 
10-10  vengeful!  ire  sprang^  in  her  eies,  like  steeles  and  flints*  forod  fyer, 
11  Miid  ^  vnittst  false 


Pt.  VL]       Camhmcaris  promise  to  his  Wife.  79 

*  mj  vowes  bin  resolute,  him  to  destroye  :  140  Q.  Etheita  ui-ges 

_  C4inibuiiciiiit4>Blny 

luste  are  mj  vowes,  mj  vowes  and  I  bm  one ;  their  son  Aigantr. 

Justice  and  I  beare  one  communion  ;^ 

*1  am  my  selfe,  and  none  cann  take  mee  from  her ; 

so  on  that  point  of  Justice  restes  my  honor. ^  144 

^the  prime  and  end  of  thinges  at  mo^  must  enter, 

for  iustice,  of  the  worId6»  frame  is  the  center ; 

^it  is  the  capital  essoine  of  ail ;  ^ 

for  take  thence  Justice,  and  ^the  world  will  fall.^     148  JiuUce  requires  it. 

then  husband,  if  heerein  wee  disagree, 

dishonor  makes  mee  not  at  all  to  bee ; 

but,  lovinge  ®mee,  you®  love  my  iustice  too, 

ell^«  you  saye  one  thinge,  and  annother  doe."  152 

^On  this  hard  sympathie  Cambuscan  stayd,  7  kard  eondUionB 

in  loveJ 

yet,  kindlie  smilinge  on  her,  thus  he  sayd  :^ 

"  most  deere  and  lovinge  wife,  I  kindlie  yeeld ;  cambuwsiin  pm- 

,        .  1         1     •!  1  1  ^»/»     iniwMi  to  uhleld 

'my  love  shall^  of  your  iustice  bee  the  sheild,  156   lur  JuHtice  witii 

i^and  I  wilP®  doe  you  right,  or  I  will  dye ; 

^^ still  yeeldinge,  by  loves  right,  t'^^  your  Justice  bye. 

Yet  so  as  wisdome,  ^^holdinge  our  loves  rother,^^ 

wee  lovinglio  and  iustelie  yeeld  t'^^  each  other,         160 

^*wAtch  well  may  vaunce  bothe  youres  and  my  designe, 

if  wee  bee  not  bothe  angrie  at  one  time."^* 

This  satisfied  the  glorious ^^  queene  right  well, 
^®and  pleasd  th'  whole  armie,  ioyenge  it  to  tell.        164 
but^*  Canac  could  not  but  this  processe  fearo,  c  in»ce  piead* 

with  Cnnibullo. 

^'^and  after  rouudinge^'  Camball  m  his  eare, 

1—1  whome  all  mine  hestes,  resolute  are  to  destroie  ; 
for  such  my  vowes  are.     vowes  and  I  are  one, 
both  iustelie  makings  one  communion  ; 

*- ^  at  wAtch,  the  prime  and  end  of  thinges 

*— *  the  fountaine  capital  in  general :  *— *  all  truith  must  fall. 

•— •  truith  yee  ''-7  om.  in  Ash, 

•—^  At  wAich  hard  sympathie,  kinge  Cambuscan, 

with  sadlie  smiling^  on  her,  thus  began ; 

•— •  my  trewe  love,         lo— lo  go  will  I         "— ^^  in  yeildinge  loves  right  to 

**— "  hold  Loves  mutual  rother,         ^'  to         i^-n  om.  in  Ash.        **  angrie 

16-w  anj  doerd  the  host,  whoe  nought  but  theareof  tell.     Yet 

17—17  and  theareof  rounded 


She  begs  for- 
giveneM  for 
Alganif. 


80    Canaces  dispute  with  her  Mother  Ethelta.    [Pt.  VI. 

in  hope  to  mollifio  a^  soldiers  hart, 
with  tender  pittie  (^  Loves  sweete  woundinge  dart),  168 
meeklie  contested  with  her  mother,  sayeinge  :^ 
**  I  (vnder  protestation  of  ohayenge) 
*canaeparteth     to  jou,  deere  mother,  and*  your  highe  designes, 

ON  hard  ttrmet 

from  her  mother.*  doe  hegg  most  humblie,  ^y'  woold  vouch  safe  my  lines, 

and,  on^  my  knees  (if  possiblie^  it  bee),  173 

if  not  for  "your  Algarsife,  yet  for  mee, 
forgive^  his  life.     If  I  live,  lett  him  live, 
so  may  wee  bothe  live  yf  you  him  forgive."  1 76 

*"  No "  (quoth  the  queene),  "  Justice  muste  first  bee 
donn."8 
**  6  then  "  (sayd®  Canac),  "  wheare  is  Lo\ie  becom7»  %  " 
10 "No"  (quoth  the  queene),  "Justice  muste  first  bee 
served."  10  179 

"  6  then  "  (sayd^^  Canac),  "  mercie  wilbee  sterved." 
12"  No"  (quoth  the  queene),  "Justice  must  first  bee 
showen."^^ 
"  6  then  "  (sayd^^  Canac), "  wheare  is  pitties  throne  ? " 
i4«No"  (quoth   the  queene),  "Justice  betraide  con- 
foundeth."!*  183 

"  6  then  "  (i^sayd  Canac),  "  how  ist  grace  aboundethl" 
**No"   (quoth  1*  the  queene),  **  Justice  must  highest 
raigne." 
"  6  then  "  (^^said  Canac),  **  what  maie  favor  gaynel" 
"No"  (quoth  1*  the  queene),  "Justice  hathe  no  remis- 
sion." 187 
"  6  then  "  (sayd^^  Canac),  "what  is  Zeales  condition?*' 


Q.  EDielta  de- 
mands JasUoe  on 
bim. 


Canare  pleads  for 
grace 


and  faroar. 


1  his 


2—2 


dulling^  rigors  dart,  then  with  her  mother  thiis  contested,  sayinge, 

you  woold  read  my  line?,  on  both 


b-6 


3—3  om.  in  Ath, 

•  possible  ^-^  Algareife,  at  least  for  mee,  to  pardn 

8-8  "No/'  said  the  Queene,  •* first  iustice  shalbee  donn.**        •  quoth 

10-10  it  No  "  said  the  Queene,  **  first  iustice  must  be  served."        "  quoth 

12-12  «  No,"  said  the  Queene,  **  first  iustice  must  bee  showen."  "  quoth 

14-14  «« No,"  said  the  Queene,  "  eWet  iustice  woold  bee  drownd." 

16-15  quoth  Canace,  **  how  doth  Grace  abound  ? "     **  No,"  said 

16-16  quoth  Canace,  "  whoe  shall  pardon  gaine  ? "     **  No,"  -«'^ 

17  quoth 


said 


PL  VL]      What  is  Alganifes  Punishment  to  be?       81 

" No"  (quoth ^  the  queene),  "Love  dies,  Justice  provokd. "  Q.  Ktheita  and 

^^  ^  '  .       .  Can«»  »tlU  di*. 

"*d  then"  (sayd  Canac),  "promise  is  revokd.       190  puteaatohow 

.  1     y  y      Al(far«ife  should 

"  No "  (quoth   the  queene),  "  Justice  wrongd   loveth  be  punuut. 
none." 

"  6  yet"  (said  Canac),  "  lett  them  ioine  in  one."  192 
**  No"  (quoth  the  queene), "  Justice  must  b'  satisfycd."- 

"6  then"  (sayd*  Canac), "  wee  mustc  nmii  to  hyde." 
"No"  (quoth*  the  queene),  "Justice  predominates." 

"  6  yet"  (said*  Canac),  "Love  more  honorates."  196 
"No"  (quoth®  the  queene),  "Justice  must  have  her 
waye." 

"  6  then  "  (sayd^  Canac),  "  Patience  must  obaye.  cannre  aiwuya 

.     .       ,  T        .  urjfes  Merry. 

if  mercie,  pittie,  love,  note  Justice  move, 

•weUcomm  sweete  death  that  dies  of  hurtes  love  !  **  200 

and  tho*  shee  wept,  to  water  of  the  well, 

praienge^  her  fikthcr  otherwise  to  dell, 

*®in  that  her  mother  stoode  so  resolute, 

as  litle  waienge  her  dispute  or  suite.  204 

Wheareat   th'whole    host   with    pittie    foorth    was  \\  the  queene  murk 

1  lA  ailmiretl  by  the. 

pOWred,**'  eampM 

while  twixt  them  bothe  the  kinge  stood,  as  devowred 

and  mache  distrained  in  his  noble  hart ; 

whpe,^'  takinge  Canac  by  the  hand  apart,  208  Cambuscan  f^irea 

gave  her  the  tenor  of  his  mind^*  in  wrigh tinge,  cuion  in  wHtinfr. 

saienge,^*  "  I  trust  thee  with  it€«  faitlif ull  keepinge,         Hu  d*  puty. 

^and  80^*  farewell,  my  lovelie  daughter  deere ; 

bee  in  my  absence  my*®  exequutcre ; "  212 

^  said 
*— •  "O  thcD,"  quoth  Canaco,  "promises  are  brokd." 

"No,"  said  the  Queene,  "wronjfd  iustico  loveth  none." 
•*  O  yet,"  quoth  Canace,  "  let  them  both  hee  one." 
"No,"  said  the  Queene,  **bee  iustice  satiistied." 
'  quoth         *  said         ^  quoth         "  Kaid         ^  quoth 
•— •  thrice  wellcom  death,  that  >(lad<le.<t  dies  of  lovo.''     and  theam 

^  tlio  praid 
w— W  then  yet  her  mother  doth,  so  resolute. 

as  geiiet  no  hope  to  this  too  weake  dit«pute. 
Wheareat  the  Host  with  pittie  out  was  powrd, 
**— 11  OM.  in  Ash,      1*  till       1'  will       "  and  said       i*'-i*  so  now       i*"'  mine 
LANEL  G 


yt'l  CamitueoM  take*  leare of  Wl/i  amd Bswykter.  [Pt.  VI. 

csmmmnKk  "diMs    ^  vHaoift    olft    ^cjtt    kia»L      TcuMi.,    turntn'jft    to    the 

amjl  pnj'I  uiiMZL  bi^cbe,  iL&ai:  !^!cm$t  hii  bome  lepuie, 
^iiL^T  win  see  fuci^itil  Lb  iiitw  Tht^AtafiT.  216 

aad  to  the  qnjeeae^  jo  lowtl.  aa*i  Caztae,  diovted, 
X 19^  aai  kttkoii  aziil  caztL  Mt  jeeraii  wesie  fioind  fiogcatber 

li  J  tnziciL,  Ii>Te^  coatb^,  la  tEb  Lusiut  diaerer.'*       220 
tike  qncene  thej  RTczenai.  Caztac  I'>Td^  also ; 
iat  wLeatbeT  m.«:«te,  wo^  rerie  hard  to  dio.^ 
jec,  oomznoBliey  that  &ait«}r  soiifrZ''  swaielh 
whf>«e  in<^tant  impoctauiQe  nxore^  praieth.  224 

Tm  MMknwwr  *ihe  A>Idiei3,  cleapinge  them  hothe  nLirstreaBe?, 
•karau  had^  gott  their  cdoid  skarfejr  in  readinea. 

Canacies  ^"^colots,  white,  weaie  th*^'^  feild  or  ground , 
the    Qaeenes   ^^Uood    redd,   wA/ch    still   betokeneth 
wound ;"  228 

^redd  Lendes  on  white,  impaeld,  as  heranltes  saje, 
meanes  instice  liathe  on  innocence  to  sware.^ 
<^  eumI  and  Xow  bin^  the  Qneene  and  Canac  faringe  home, 

^^  wheare  the  meeke  Canac  made  t*  lier  falcon  mone ; 
shee  hacke  replienge,  in  her  bizdishe  leaden,  233 

an#l  Canac,  by  her  virtnous  ringe,  it  readen. 
iSo  either  t'  either  wailed  each  destanie, 
like^^  fellowe  sisters,  of  like  miserie,  236 


'  -^  then  toming^  kindlie  to  his  noble  Queene, 
he  tooke  his  last  leave  as  mote  best  beeseeme, 
'^  -'  they  woold  see  fini^hd  his  faire  Theataire.    At  whose  departure, 

*— ^  om.  in  Ath, 
^-  ^  h^cmd  to  dinione  from  either  by  loves  and  iostioes  entier  dissever. 

^  lovd  (*anace         ^  kno         ^  soonest         "  most 
^  -^  \nA\\  whome  the  holdiers  clea(K]  theire  mistresses,  and 
*''    '^  whit4j  had  for  the         "-*^  had  redd,  betokening^  death,  or  wound. 

1*— *2  OT^^  iji  Ash,  *3  are 

M   II  wlif'fire  Canace  to  her  Falcon  maketh  mone, 
and  Hhcc  in  her  bird^x  leaden  oft  replieng/*, 
nd(lr«  woe  to  woe*  thone  sighing/',  thother  cr>'ing^, 
bewailing^  t'  either,  eitbers  destaiiie  :  as 
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Cat)«c«  mouniB 
with  her  Falcon, 


240 


bat  worka  with 
her  needle. 


244 


*  armf  mareketk.* 


248 


252    It  is  a  huge  orderd 
niaea, 


^  which  found  some  ease  in  vttringe  cithers  gtieie  : 
this  of  her  tercelet,  that  of  Algarsife ; 
bo  the  drinckuige  comfortes  out  of  future  hope, 
yet  halsiond  bothe  hartes  broke,  if  hope  ne  cope. 

Heere  leave  wee  Canac,  but  not  leave  her  idle, 
sithe  bounde  her  hand^  apprentice  to  her  needle ; 
to  wittnesse  to  it  selfe,  suche  finger  glorie 
annother  daie  mote  gratifye  her  storie. 

Then  all  the  soldiers,  foUowinge  the  warrs, 

gave  dewe  attendaunce  on  their  officers;^ 

*a  thowsand  stowborne  drums-tonitruous 

mad  th'  aiers  afEable  vault  redd  mars  his  house, 

irheare  suche  ann  vniuersal  march  declard 

as  of  all  bodies  framd  one  Corps  du  gard ; 

aeeminge  a  confusd-civile  wildemes, 

ann  hoape  disparted,  ann  huge  ordered  masse, 

a  feild  of  loitringe  woodes,  straglinge  behind, 

soone  calld  vp  into  one  by  discipline. 

a  bee  hive  scekinge  out,  yet  keepinge  home, 

dares  forane  Ules  annoy,  make  good  ite^  owne. 

a  faire  of  leapinge  coltes,  or'e  hedge  and  ditche, 

soone  rendred,  by  strict  reasons  lore,  none  suche.' 

^a  goodlie  order  ^  of  as  martial  men 

^as  ear  arose  gainste  Titans^  glistringe  bem, 

^  whoe  kept  one  distance®  regular ;  in  march 

^ne  doffinge  armors,  albeet  sonns  ray  parch ; 

for  armes  to  have  in  warr,^  and  still  not  vse  yt, 

^—^  the  both  distraind  as  by  one  common  griefe  : 
this  for  her  Tercelet,  that  for  Algarsif^. 
Yet  both  with  future  hopes  both  comforting;^, 
for  hartes  male  breake,  but  for  hopes  remedingf. 
Canacies  self^  remain! ng^  never  idle, 
but,  bindings  her  hand  prentice  to  her  needle, 
beard  wittnes  to  her  self/*,  that  such  hand  glorie 
annother  daie  male  diguitie  her  storie. 

This  while,  the  soldiers  (exercisd  for  warres) 

stoode  readie  rangd  t^attend  their/;  Officers, 

*— •  om.  in  Ash,        *— '  12  lines  om.  in  Ash.         *-*  as  orderlie  and 

*-*  as  ever  rose  gainst  Phoebus  •— •  ann  habit  keepings? 

^—^  which  doflfd  no  armors^  though  hott  Titan  parch ;  for  armor  t'  have  in  foild, 

O   2 


256 


well  ditcipUnd. 


260 
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^besides  tli*  abuse,  presumes^  as  to  refuse  yt.  264 

9iaet.^  The  place,  a  goodlie  champion  to  ^darraigne 

Hills  and  plain       three  hostes,  consistinge  of  highe^  hilk^  and  plaine, 

lilie  Amesbory, 

like  th'  ample  lantskipps  of  old  Amesburie, 
wiiere  Arthur  beat  whcare  mightie  Arthur  (flowr  of  chevalrie)  268 

by  knightlie  prowesse,  in  disposd*  battell£»« 
(t*^  old  Olbions  wellfare),  ®heai>es  of  Saxons  quelle^, 
deigninge  them  in  those  barrowes  sepulture,® 
to  th'  onor  of  his  kind^  good  swoord  Mordure.         272 
^Theare,  theare,  three  squares  of  vibrant  pikes  out 
glides, 
ranckes  after  rauckes  with  musket te*  on  bothe  sides, 
•orcvr  ofmatexy  as  winges  to  flye,  to  putt  ofif  and  putt  on 

the  prime  of  schirmishe,  till  freshe  secondes  comm.  276 
each  colors  midd  owne  cohort  in  battaile, 
neerest  the  hart,  furthest  from  foes  assaile, 
best  garded,  with  short  weapons,  holberd&f,  bilW, 
swoorde^,  targettcs,  handie  to  defend  neere  ill*'*.®      280 
^  three  ifattaiiet.        ^^Trustic  Biuato^^  lodd  the  first  battaile, 
Riiiato  head*  the     *^  whosc  Well  ^^garded  tear  theare  went'*  in  taile 
**"'•  some  light  ^^feild  peeces,  on  wheele  caniages, 

readie  to  doe  theire  masters  services. ^^  284 

cambuBcan  the      The  secoude-midle-mightie  square  battaile 

miff/.  I « 

was  by  Cambuscans  selfe  lodd  to  assaile, 
and  at  his  reare  the  great  artiUerie 
of  Canons  and  demies,  for  batterie,  288 

^^on  iron  carriages,  as  huge  as  stronge, 
to  tell  and  prove  their  masters  minde  ear  longo.^* 
"'"  r«>ttr.»'«         The  third  battaile,  or  Reare,  Camballo  lodd, 

'— '  presumoH  beside  tlmhuse  *  om.  in  Ash. 

^-^  did  darraigne,  all  those  three  battailes,  spreddiDg^ 
*  darraigiid  ^  to 

*-*'  Saxon  heapes  debell^*:  and  in  those  barrowes  deignd  them  sepulture, 
7  known      ^^-*  8  lines  om.  in  Ash.      ^-^  om.  in  Ash.      ^^-^^  om.  in  Ash, 
n-ii  Heen»  yonck«ter  Binat^  '=^*-  ordered  rear<f,  theare  came 

13—13  wheele   peeces   on  feild   carriages,    to   doe   their*   masters   instant 
services. 

"  om.  in  Ask.  *^-*^  om.  in  A/h.  **  om.  in  Ash, 
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w/iich,  a8  the  former  twaine,  was  discipleJ  ;  292 

in  whose  reare  also  weare  somo  Ciinous  born,  CAnomtuid  Rhk- 

^with  bagg,  baggage,  munition,  victual,  corn.^ 

*th'  officers  well  directinge  t'  keepe  good  gard, 

aU,  in  good  order  guided,  onwarde^j  facrd.^  296 

The  troopes  of  horse,  before,  behind,  theare,  hcere,  *  kor$  trooper^ 

** speculates  all*  approches,  farr  and  neere. 

^but  hee  that  this  dale  leader  that^  battailes  reare,  Thecavniry 

.  .      ."1       «  t  1  1  1      1  «^v  ^    change  place*  l)y 

tomorrowe  in  the  ^vauntgarde«  place  do  the  steare;  300  *Tiire«a  about/ 

all  three,  by  chaunginge  turnes,  of  ^  marchings  la  we, 

till  bothe  extreames  into  midle^  drawc. 

®the  reare  Yet  of  as  valient  ones  vledd,  (f.  w  b) 

fumishd,  trusted,  honord,  as  th'  vantgardes  head.^  304: 

^onlie  the  kinges  owne  standard,  foro  and  hind, 

bore  twoe  gewles-cresslete^,®  feild  albe,  in  the  wind. 

^^The  vulgar,  havingo  gott  t'  ann  higher  place,  w rff/,7ar  »Mwr 

to  see  this  armies  march,  to  their  solace,^^  308  opfmoN.io 

i^twixt  ioye  and  care,  gann  sadlie  contemplate 
thus,  and  thus,  as  it  felH^  into  their  pate. 
^^Some  swore  it  was  a  goodlie  slaverie,^^ 
by  fame,  lawes,  kinges,  ^*to  seeke  deathes  braverye.  312 
Others  sayd,  sighiuge,  "  All  these  gallant^'*  heere 
wilbee**  full  cold  in  graves  ear  fyftie  yeere." 
**  Others    esteemd     them     fooles    whoe     trott     from  They  tiiiiik  i\;rhi. 

ing  iH  foulery. 

home 
to  gett  annothers  and  to^^  lecse  their  own.  316 

*— *  munition,  engins,  baggage,  Victual,  corn 

*-*  ottt,  in  Ash,  ^^—^  om.  in  Agh,  *-*  did  speculate 

*— *  wheare  hee  that  now  onlcadr^^  the 

^-^  vauntgard  hath  to  steare,  changing^?  all  three  by  turnes  of  th* 

"^  the  midle  ^-*  om.  in  A»h. 

•— •  wheare  the  kinges  standard,  nndle,  fore,  and  hind,  twoe  crealette-jr 
gewles  had, 

»*-w  am.  in  Ash.  "-"  om.  in  Ash. 

**— **  Wheareof  the  vulgar  gravelie  contemplate,  as  vppon  sight  doth  fall 

**—*'  some  swearings  yt  a  gloriouA  slaverie, 

14—14  oq(  iq  \^^  \q^  iq  die  .  |^„d  others  sighing^  said,  that  all  thease  heero 
woold  He 

^^—^  and  others  calld  them  fooles  that  goe  from  home,  to  gutt  from  otliers, 
while  theie 
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vrar.  roller. 


X«» 


r.-  Mum  lor  it  is 


^Otfaer  some  :ATtL  ^ Mans  whole  liefe  elLst  is  nought^ 
then  wairfare  in  all  ages,  to  bee  fooght, 
and  tfaaK«  to  leeee  tiiis  liefe  for^  T^toei.  gaines 
a  better  liefe  to  recompence  all  paineB."  320 

'Others  held  that  thU  lires  plessnree  bin  best, 
and  fbolee  are  th« y  whoe-^  bazaid  it  in  iest. 
^ Other  some  swuie.  that  so  to  saje  tmn  fooles, 
and  offnd^  to  dispute  the  point  in  schoolesw  324 

''tifor"  (qnoth^  one),  '*this  lifes  pleasozes  bin*  vn- 

stable: 
I£rg^,^  this  whole  lifes  matter^  is  moveable, 
^but  I  that  matter^  hold  more  hononble 
wAich^^  in  it  selfe  is  dnne,  not  pcamutable.  32S 

^^but  to  bee  mutable*^  \&  not  forever: 
^*Higo,  time  eann  this  lires  pleasures  dissever.^ 
uow  then  to  hunt  for  what  longe  cannot  last 
i$  ^bv  your  leave)  a  chaunce  for  fooks  to  cast.  332 

E  ei.^uua,  what  all  pleasures  dothe  containe 
is  greater.  :so  is  pleasures  soveraigne. 
i^reasu  v^^r  :h*  soules  essence)  is  that  same  container 
^\^lome  :^iise  vsurpes,  when  will  letter  sense  distraine 

her :  ^^  336 

but  not  coustraine  her,  fur  sense  wante'-tf  that  powr 
^*of  rtdinge  ore  '\\£i  next  su^vrioure, 
but  by  consent,  to  sensativi;  temptation 
reasn*  her  may  yeeld,  to  disceud  b*  immitation :        340 
howbee't  may  chouse  of  wise  predignitie,^* 


2  in 


I— I  mine  soberer  vonchd  that  mans  whole  \vtie  is  nougiii 

"^-^  but  others  held  lietW  ^ui;h  w  5w«>«t<'4  th^  b««c«  antl  termd  them  6mles»  that 

4--*  «ome  wiser  »wore«  that  ^  to  huid  an;  roulexs  and  prutervd 

'  !«id         '  are         '  theiwwfore         ''  ovular         -*-*  but  wee  that  centar 

^**  th^t  u~u  ^th  uiutabie  in  it  .seiff 

'2— «  time  thearefore  been*  liefr*  pieaijures  hath  to  «ver. 

^^— ^  then  reas'n.  wAtch  is  the  souie.  is  tiiat  cuiitaiuer 

whome  ;^nse  rsurpeA.  wii«n  MU:Mve»  di)«  distraine  her ; 
I*—**  as  of  desh.  rorerule  her  *uperiuure. 

but  by  contsent.     for  to  iltecebratiou 

reas'n  hath  to  :^taiid  or  fail  by  immitation. 

wAich  is  to  chowae  of  wi:)domes  dignitie. 
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inscribd  in  reasons  snperioritie. 

^ffor  reas'n,  or  willed  materialitie,  Ueasoii  i«  ctenmi, 

is  th'  essense  it  hathe  of  etemitie.^  344 

'elletf  nought  it  coulde  of  virtuous  constancie, 

wear't  not  essontializd  etemitie. 

then  looke  what  once  was  of  etemitie 

hath  still  to  b'  hove  times  continuitie.^  348 

3  but  this  etern'ti's  of  th'  first  cause  of  causes : " 

so  theare  on  that  full  point  a  while  hee  pawscs. 

"  Now,  looke,  what  is  of  thigh'st  etemitie^  an.i  above  ure's 

officiates  hove  lifes  mutabilitie.  352 

^so,  looke  what's^  of  eternal  coessence  iu  pleasures  are 

-         •  .  ..my  „  jjreater  than  tlioM 

^ought  consist  of  pleasures  more  excellence  ornre. 

then  th'  momentanie-sens'tive.     then  tis  clecre 

lifes  pleasuresHsensative  doe  chaungg  each  yeere.       356 

but  th'  soules  pleasures,  eternal  bin,  like  her,^ 

fetcht  fro  th'  first  cause  of  causes :  w/it/ch  t'®  averr 

is  manifest,  for  <^  reasonable  thingcs 

sucke^  from  one  higherK»usinge-cause  bcinges.         360 

Then,  as  the^  first  cause  is  all  pleasures  store, 

I  sweare,  th'  eternal  pleasures  are  much  more 

*then  caduke-pleasures-sensative  of  life,^ 

for  wA/ch  fond  men  sett  no  boundes  to  their  strife.  364   fw  whuh  fooUbh 

men  strive. 

^^But  reasn'  (wills  moth'r)  is  of  the  highest  hie  ; 
elletf  mote  it  near  dispute,  ne  liigher  flye^^ 

^— ^  wAioh  is  the  real  soules  pure  essensie, 
is  thearefore  real  of  etemitie  : 

*— 2  4  linet  ain..  in  Ash. 
*-*  eternal  beings  of  th'  fir8[t]e  cause  of  causes  ; " 
KG  theare  a  while  vppon  that  point  hee  pawscs. 
**Novr,  looke,  what  is  of  th'  prime  eternitie 

*— *  and  what  is 
*-*  must  needes  of  plea^^ures  have  more  excellence 
and  permanence  then  scnsiives  :  for  tis  cleerc 
liefM  pleasures  sensive  chaungr  from  yeare  to  ycarr ; 
but  the  soules  pleasure  ternal  is  with  her, 
•  to         "^^"^  all  inferior  thinges  have 
•  that  •"•  then  all  fraile  pleasures  of  this  sensive  lief/?, 

w—io  i,ut  the  soul  reas'nabl'  is  of  thighest  hie, 
eUe*  yt  oould  near^  dispute  uor  higher  t<tie, 
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RoasoD  is  above 
the  things  of 
senM. 


So  folk  tattle. 


The  Army,  on  the 
march,  talk  over 
the  dispute  be- 
tween Q.  Ethel 
and  Canace  as  to 
Algarsife's 
pun  shmcnt. 


(f.  16) 

They  side  with 
the  Queen's  de- 
mand for  Jostioe. 


^then  the  life  sensative,  w7</ch  fades  belowe. 

But  reasn'  ascender  above  what  sense  maie  knows,  368 

ev*n  bove  th'earth,  seas,  aier,  fier,  moon,sonn,staiT8,  skye, 

(wheare  everie  thinge  the  soules  reas'n  hath  to  trye) : 

yea,  t'  it  first  causinge  cause-divine  creator,^ 

for  everie  causd  cause  waiter  on  it€«  first  ^ maker."    372 

thus  and  thus  people  tatled,  they  ne  wiste ; 

nay,  they  will  talke,  lett  wise  men  saye^  as  list^. 

and  surelie  well  it  fell,*  they  brake  off  so, 

*sith  oft  they  fall  by  th*  ears  before  they  goe.  376 

In  the  meane  time  th'  whole  armie,^  as  it  went, 
told  too  and  fro  the  serious  bickerment 
that  twixt  the  Queene^  and  mecke  Canacy  feU, 
w//ich  posd  their  iudgmentf^  to  consider  well  380 

•of  Justice  sterne  and  kind  Loves  natures,  ffor 
discordance  hath  t'  make  th*  one  thoth'r  abhorr ; 
ffor  whoa  woold  thought  but  that  innocent  love* 
mote  som  deale  ^resolute  Justice"  remove,  384 

and  softenn  yt,  by  th'importunitie® 
of  her  owne®  daughter,  begginge  instantlie?        [sterne, 

10"  In  troth"  (quoth  they),  "Justice  is  thinge  most 
as  from  this  schoone  mote  bold  offenders  learn  :        388 
thoughe  selfe  love  deeme  it  hathe  with  whites  of  eyes 
to  bobb  out  Justice  and  her  lawes  foolize.*® 


1—1  then  lief<9  elemental,  changing^  heer^  belowe. 

but  soules  reasn  higher  sties  then  liefc;  cann  knowe, 
bove  earth,  sea,  aier,  fier,  moone,  son,  starres  and  skie, 
eWeft  it  bove  thease  could  no  conclusion  trie, 
but  it  ascen<lf»  bove  all  to  her  creator, 
2—*  aucthor."     thus  talken  they  of  what  full  fewe  well  wist,  for  they  will 
speake,  lett  wise  men  hold  ^  chauncd 

*-*  for  seld  is,  but  by  th*  eares  opinions  goe.     On  w/tich  Occurrent^f 
th*armie  ^  sterne  Queene 

^—^  of  iustice  and  Loves  natures,  how  thease  twaine 
maie  through  disconcordance  each  other  araign. 
sith  fewe  would  thought,  but  that  this  hurtles  liOve 
7—7  iustice  resolute  ®  by  importunitie  ®  kind 

10—10  ygj;  heere  they  found  by  proofs?  iustice  is  steam, 
as  bold  Offenders  by  theas  sc^anes  maie  learn  ; 
though  some  of  self^  love  deign  with  fawninge  eye 
bobb  iustice  out,  with  prowd  humilitie : 
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as  if  rales  weare  no  roles,  ne^  givn  to  keepe,  The  Army  think 

o-i  1  •»        -I     »  1  •         1     •  •!>  nf\ck     hypocrite*  should 

^but  mote  bee  pardond  t  hipochrites,  if  weepe  :        392   not  be  pardond. 

for  ravishd  sighes,  of  fyrbal  straiues,  of  mone, 

Tttred  to  gett  leave  to  b'  as  badd  anone  ;'^ 

presuminge  as  if  Justice  weare  vnwise, 

ne  could  of  ^scopes  or  circainstantetf  devise,^  396 

of  whiet  when)  whearet  how  oft  the  crimes^  weare 

donn) 
^or  wittingelie,  naje  willinglje,  begunn  1 
But  wittinglie  and  willinglie  been  suche^ 
as  iustice  finder  their  endes,  not  differinge  much."    400 
•Whence  these  bold  soldiers  (as  they  weare  in  raye)*       They  hoi.i  wuh 
professd  they  '^woold  evn  so^  hold  on  theire  waye, 
as  not  yniustelie  tempt  the  queenes  ^highe  powr, 
ne  thinckfi  they  mote  with  ease  appease  her  lowr.     404 

So  all  agreed,  till,  marchinge,  they  weare  bayd  •fodoinaqf^ 

at  a  diepe  foord,  wheare  for  some  time  they  stayd. 
and  theare  Cambuscan,  lightinge  from  his  stead,  cambuacMi  dis- 

off^  drew  the  bridell  from  his  brazen  head,  408  thebriuieorhu 

lOand  wore  it  for  a  girdle  ^^  bout  his  midle ;  round  hi*  wai«L 

^^it  was  his  guize  when  rest  gave  leave  to  idle. 
Soone  binn  they  quartered,  cabbins  made  in  haste  ;^^ 
Campe  and  trench  masters  ^^fortefies  all  faste.^^       412  Thecunpu 

-  ,  .         lo        J  Ai  .  .  tortifled, 

they  goe  to  praier,  ^^and  then  prepare  to  meate 

(the  coole  eveninge  requittinge^^  the  daies  heate) ; 

*  nor 
*-<  but  must  to  counterfeat^f  yield,  when  they  oreepe, 
with  dghiuge  pinioDs,  made  of  parboild  mone, 
coggd  but  for  leave  to  bee  as  wurse  anone. 
*— *  circumstances  scopes  devise,  *  fault^f 

*— *  yf  weetinglie  or  willinglie  begun, 

wAich  weetingelie  and  willinglie  are  such 
^-^  thease  soldiers,  thearefore,  as  they  kept  theirs  ray,         "^—"^  so  would  still 
^— ^  steam  powre,  or  as  at  list,  they  could  out  begg  her  lowre. 
Thus  marchings,  they  agreed,  till  all  wear^  staid 
at  a  diepe  rivers  foord,  wAtch  backer  them  baid, 
wheare  king^  Cambuscan,  lightings  off  his  stead,  with 
*-•  om.  in  Ash.         lo— lo  and  for  a  girdle  wore  it 
11—11  iig  earst  envrd,  yet  never  worn  in  idle. 

tho  quartering^,  fell  to  cabining^  in  hast, 
^^^^  fortifie  as  fast ;     ^^"^  then  adresse  to  meate,  the  coole  neve  reconipunsjing^ 


90     CambuscarCs  Armt/  at  Exercise  in  Camp.     [Pt.  VI. 

1  watek  iet.i      calld  is  the  watch,  out  skowtes,  ^and  garden  binn  sett, 
while  Camball  of  the^  General  do  the  fett  416 

The  Watchword     ^tij^  secret  watchwoid,  Paramoure,  w/iich  hee 

UPanunoar. 

iQipartes  but^  to  the  gard  (sworne  trewe  to  bee). 
^Tho,  maminge  Phoebus,  robd  in  humid  sable 
(Who,  since  these  warrs,  near  lookd  vp  amiable),     420 
dismissd  his  coache  and  horses  to  the  stable, 
n'is  longer  ope  to  hold  his  eyeliddf^  able ; 
The  Sun  puu  on     but  doues  the^  night  capp  of  a  russet  clowd, 

his  nightHMp. 

which  miste  or  raine  ^of  the  next  mome  foreshowd.  424 
while  lustie  soldiers,  for  youthes  exercise,^ 
The  soidiM*  in-     rauu,  wrastled,  iumpd,  leapd,  from  a  eluffev  arise  : 

dolgeinAUiletict,    -'  1,^1 

®some  from  ann  halfe  pike,  and  removd  it  twice.  427 
some  tossd  theire  pikes,  some  stayd,  some  pushd  a  trice  ;^ 
spme  threwe  the  barr  with  th'  arme,  some  with  the  foote; 
^some  flunge  the  maine  stone,  some  to  lift^  fell  toot, 

to  improve  their     bothc  to  gett  wiude^  at  will  and  masterie, 

and  by  muche  vse,  powrful  dexteritie.  432 

^activitie,  breedinge  agilitie, 

frolickes  the  witt,  the  spiritt^^  multiplie, 

and  maice  tiieir      boldniugo  hott  hartcs,  makcs  life  blood  swiftlie  goe, 

when  once  these  active  doe  owne  forces  kno.^  436 

^Campes  mote  of  suche  their  modest  concertation, 
practise  a  kind  of  virtuous  emulation,^ 


^—^  om,  in  Ath,         ^~^  sent,  gardM  are  Bett,  and  Cambell  of  his 
^—3  this  secret  watchword  Puramoure,  wAioh  hee  distribut^f 
4—4       3y  t^ig  time  Phoebus,  wrapt  in  liquid  sable, 

whoe  since  thease  garboiles  near  lookd  amiable, 

loosd  his  blacks  coach  and  stead<?<  adown  the  wave, 

then  longer  ope  to  hold  his  lidd^f  ne  strave, 

but  dond  his 
*— *  the  morrowe  next  foreshowd, 

the  while  some  yoncksters,  for  praisd  masteries, 
*^-^  Hom  from  the  pike,  and  twice  aloft  removd  yt, 

som  tossd,  som  mad^  faire  present^^,  and  som  shovd  it, 
7~7  som  the  maine  stone,  some  waigbt^;«  to  lift  stoojKl  too't, 

loiig^  breath  to  gett 

^—'^  4  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
^-^  well  knowing^*,  vigor  growes  by  concertation, 

Hud  vlrtewe  by  a  virtuous  emulation  : 


Pl  VII.]     CambuscarCs  Army  sleep ^  then  rise. 
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^selfe  mendinge  selfe,  by  so  much  the  more  able, 

as  nerves  by  practise  lostren  serviceable ;  440 

without  grudge  donn,  or  envious  mutinie, 

wAich  well  ioines  gainste  the  common  enimye.^ 

'Ld  thus  (in  frendlie  sort)  these  troopes  contend,     443 

till  th'  watch  bidden  leave,  goe  rest,  and  make  ann  end.^  Then  otrto  bed. 


Ail  U  done  In 
^<Kid  liuiiiour. 


Part  VIL 

AlidirMife  and 
Canilmlld  A^lit. 

Cumbusortn  be- 
siegefl  FreKlley. 


allutio} 


Uoniiitf?  rontes 
dark  and  dull. 


Canto  Septimo, 

Algarsifd  rewes  the  stirrs  that  rose ; 

the  witch  Yideria  tumes  his  mind ; 
Camball  and  ^hee  fought  deadlie  foes  ;^ 

Cambuscan,  Akafir,  ^the  town  inhemd> 

^The  wakefull  larckf,  whose  madrigal  gann  vse 
to  chaunt  shrill  laies  ear  daye,  now  dumps  io  muse, 
for  Titan,  the  momes  melancholie  murner, 
sadd,  hevie,  wilesse,  mute,  vncheerful  iomer,  4 

noold  luminate  hills,  dales,  springes,  medowes,  woods, 
ne  tyne  with  fierie  beame  the  rapid  flood^^ ; 
ne  wipe  the  cleere  teeres  off  the  leaves  and  grasse ; 
ne  sucke  the  mistes  breath,  to  see  others  passe ;  8 

ne  visite  his  old  frendes,  whoe  for  him  stayd ; 
whearfore  without  him  tharmie  rose  and  rayd. 

Now  false  Algarsifa,  in  great  Fregiley, 
havinge  begun  a  daungerous  essay,®  1 2 

^a  great  proiect,  a  verie  straunge  designe,^ 

*— *  4  lines  om.  in  Ash, 
for  which,  thease  active  8pirit<'#  through  love  contend, 
till  the  well  meanings  watch  bid  mak«  ann  end. 
Algars  fight  as  foe8        *— *  Fregilia  inhemd        *  om.  in  Aah, 
The  wakefull  Larck^  tewnd  not  his  madrigal^ 
but,  dull  in  dumpes,  bltth  would  not  tsing^  at  all, 
ne  Titan  on  woold  putt  his  golden  flize, 
but  wimpled  fast  his  melancholie  eies, 
not  with  their  blaze  to  tine  the  cristall  flood^^f, 
ne  comfort  send  to  the  sole  faring^  wood^x, 
nor  Bucke  the  mist^f,  that  others  see  to  passe, 
nor  wipe  the  meeke  teeres  of  Auroraes  face, 
ne  com  down  to  his  frend^^,  whoe  for  liiin  staid : 
Whearefore  without  him  tharmie  onward  wa3'd, 
to  seeks  Algarsif^,  Whoe  in  Fregiley 
had  stirred  rebellion,  to  get  all  the  swaie,         ^—^  om.  in  Asth. 


Camlmscan'a 
army  get  into 
array. 


92     Alyarsi/e  begins  to  regret  his  Rebellion.     [Pt.  VII. 

^on  w/d'ch  the  world  hold  ope  all  ears  and  ejen,^ 
'omitted  nothinge,  ne  slept  out  his  witter, 
that  to  th'occasion  opportonelie  fittsif.  16 

AUtanift  in  Tf    lot  hcc,  by  th'  witch  Videriaes  practises, 

gilcy  is  inCKind  bgr 

the  Witch  vidcria  kepttf  oft«  intelligence  with  all  places, 
in  hit  Father's       wAich  brooght  him  evcrie  secret  donn,  and  sedd, 
c^^  in's  fiathers  coonsell,  chamber,  dosett,  bedd,  20 

in  court  and  campe,  in  countrie,  cittye  too, 
yet  went  his  spies,  as  vsen  frendes  to  doe, 
(C  Mb)         in  complemental  kind  formes  generous, 

well  knowinge  to  Ysurpe  as  virtuous.  24 

for,  pray,  what  strength  hath  sex,  what  powr  the  wise, 
w^/ch  openeth  not  to  potent  briberies) 
He  icanw  that  hto       The  uewes  are  brought  him,  that  his  fPather  coms 
to  wreak  Ten-        gaiuste  him  with  displayd  Ensigne,  trumpetes^  drums, 

freaiJO0  on  him*  ■  ,  .  ._ 

vengeance  to  wreake  on  his  conspiracie,  29 

w^tch  his  owne  mother  taxt  at  felonye. 
He  utinin  over      Algarsife  at  these  tydinges  chawe^f  the  cudd, 

for  nature,  natural,  wrought  m  his  blood,  32 

of  kindlie  kind,  to  thincke  what  hee  bathe  donn 
without  forgettinge  bee's  his  fathers  sonn  :' 

'— *  <WM.  in  Aih, 

*-*  and  tbear^  omitted  nought,  ne  slept  his  wittet, 

in  ought  that  oportunelie  him  he^ttes. 

for  by  Videreaes  witched  polecies, 

bee  kept  intelligence  in  court  by  Spies, 

to  brings  him  everie  secret  donn  and  sedd 

within  his  ffathers  Councell,  Chamber,  bed, 

in  town  and  campe,  in  countrie,  c^ttie  too, 

yet  his  proiectors  went  as  gallani#f  doe, 

in  complemental  kind  formes  generous, 

to  preface  like  vnto  the  Virtuous, 

and  ope  with  bounteous  hand,  to  baitc  the  wise, 
^  according^  to  the  force  of  briberies. 

But  now  his  watch  him  telles,  his  ffather  comes, 

with  displaied  Ensign,  fier,  swoord,  trumpet,  druraes, 

^)  paie  with  Vengeance  his  conspiracie, 

w/ticb  his  own  mother  taxd  at  treason  hie. 

At  wAtch  harsh  newes  hee  sadlie  chawd  the  cudd, 

as  felt  in  nature  that  hee  taint^f  own  blood. 

vnkindlie  kind  ;  so  thinkes  what  hee  hath  donn 

to  thu  diBgraoe  of  his  own  ffathr  and  sonn  : 
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^for  reasn'  of  propertie,  owne  good  iatendes, 

till  sensual  resspect  her  eje-sight  blcnd^^^ ;  36 

whence  him  withdrawinge  to  the  drawinge  chamber,        AiRnnife.  aiont, 

bUunea  his  6Til 

but  to  bee  further  th'eeringe  of  each  straunger,  doings. 

hee  private! ie  stole  to  a  secret  grove, 

and  theare  his  lewd  fact  thus  he  gann  reprove,^         40 

for,  certainlie,  theare  is  no  connivence 

'hides  reasons  owne  muse  from  owne  conscience. 

Then  thus  Algarsif :  "  dh,  whome  docst  thow  drawe    */ruitu$$  $or- 
on  thine  owne  head,  hart,  rcines,  liver,  and  ma  we  %    44 
jea,  on  thyne  honor ;  Naye,  land,  liefe,  and  all, 
more  ore  thie  bloodes  postcritie  totalL" 
tho  stoppd,  sighd,  blusshd,  and  further  thus  anon  :^ 


row 


C( 


I  my^  owne  selfe  have  my^  owne  selfe  vndon.         48  Hshssandone 
I  have  provokd  my  ffather  and  my  mother ;  bis  Father, 

•I  have  brought  down  againste  mee  my  stowt  brother ;    Brother,  to  his 
and,  for  my  pleasures,   vanned   my  swoord    gainste 

them,® 
to  th*  slaunder  of  all  sonns,  and  shame  of  men."        52 
that  sayd,  deiecte^  him  at  a  tree,  and  cried.  He  weeps. 

as  if  Ills  hart  woold  breaks  and  theare  have  dyed. 
"  "  Ah,  nature  "  (quoth  hee),  "  as  th*  ast  mee  forsaken, 
so  in  begettinge  mee  thow  seemste  mistaken.*^  56 

i—i  80  his  own  reasn  (of  her  more  intuent  kind) 
permitUx  no  sensive  lett^jr  to  britch  his  mind, 
but  that  hee  mote  withdrawe  to  th*  drawings  chamber, 
theare  to  bee  out  of  beeriiig^  of  each  stranger, 
and  theare  to  ruminate  his  present  state, 
wAtch  now  proclaimd  diepe  daunger  at  his  gate 
whence  hee  departing^  to  a  secret  grove, 
did  theare  his  wicked  factious  art««  reprove  ; 

^"^  cann  from  own  reason  hid^  own  conscience. 

Wheare  thus,  '*  Ah,  whome,  Algarsif,  doest  thow  drawe 
vppon  thine  own  head,  raincs,  hart,  livr,  k.  mawe  7 
vppon  thine  honor,  lief,  death,  fame  and  all ! 
Tea  on  thie  blood^f  poster! tie  totall !  *' 
and  theare  hee  blushd,  sighd  pale,  till  thus  anon, 
*— *  om.  in  Aih,         *  mine         *  mine 

*-*  I  have  against  mee  brought  down  mine  own  brother, 
I  have,  for  pleasures,  lift  mine  heele  gainst  them, 
T— 7  out  criengr,  *•  Nature,  6  th'  ast  mee  forsaken, 
or  wast  in  mee  begetting^  quitr  mistaken. 


94  Algarsife  repents^  and  resolves  on  Submission.  [Pt.  VII. 


AlgHnlfe  calU  on 
Nature  to  kill 
him. 


With  the  little 
iroodness  he  has 
lea, 


he  reeoWes  to 
repent, 


nnd  Ruhmit  to  hia 
Father, 


to  lit«ip  M  :ir, 

and  ii|i|H>ul  for 


^now    mend    thy    faultes    in    thy    owne   workeman- 

shipp, 
correct  in  mee  thy  blemisshes  out  slipp  -^ 
vnmake  my  limbes,  vntwiste  my  guiltie  liefe, 
and  qnicklio  ^spatche  thy^  griefe-killd  Algaisife."      60 
tho  simge  hee  owne^  deathes  diigis  with  watt  cheere, 
*seeminge  to  bee*  owne  mumer,  coffyn,  beere. 
^Thus  did  hee  cruciate^  his  soule  with  grieefe, 
^as  knowinge  of  itea  authors  bees  one  chiefe  ;*  64 

for  none  is  so  disprivie  to  him  selfe 
^but  knowes  owne  channell,  thoughe   he  rann    the 

shelf e. 
Tet  of  his  litle  virtue  wA2ch  remaines 
hee  to  his  inmost^  reason  recomplaines,  68 

and  thus  proiected  in  his  agonie, 
^humblinge :  "  I  will^  repent  this  villanye, 
sithe  to  repent  dothe  dLssaffect  so  farr, 
as  cause  to  no  cause  nature  dothe  abhorr.  72 

^^sighinge,  I  will*  submitt  mee  to  my  ffather, 
and  thro  we  my  iuste  death  at  his  foote^^  for  favor ; 
i^then,  if  hee  kill  mee  for  m*  vntruithes  mistake,^^ 
^2 perhaps  hee  'P*  save  his  sonn  for*s  ffathers  sake.     76 
^3 so  stirr  no  further  warrs,  ne  colles  promo ve,^* 
then  that  his  mercie  have  for  subiect  loue/' 
Thus  doubt  and  sorrowe  made  him  hott  and^*  drie 
(Rtt  fewell  of  dispaire,  and  apt  to  die),  80 

vntill  hee  sawe  the  water  of  a  well 


*— *  Yf  80,  thie  workemanship  in  mee  correct, 
and  what  all  my  corruptions  are  detect 
2—2  kill  the  '  his  *-^  hee  being  his 

*-*  more  cruciatingc  yet 

*-^  though  of  illtf*  authors  hee  was  not  the  chiefs  : 

7—7  hut  knowes  truithes  channel  missd  doth  run/i  the  shelf?,  so  hee,  of  th* 
litle  gface  hee  yet  retaines,  oft  to  his  intuent 
8-8  What  yf  I  doe 

»  »  then  I  will  goe  i®  feete 

11-11  Yf  then  of  iustlce  hee  my  lewd  lief^  take 
12—12  perhapps  will 
w— 13  and  vrgtf  no  further  warres  ne  louve  suites  move,         ^*  cold 


Pt.  VII.]  Alyarai/es  Scouts  are  driven  back  to  Fregiley.  95 

^  whose  dianght  was  longer  lifes,  like  faulted,  f ullfill. 

But  Id,  as  hee  was  makiuge  this  survaie, 
wAich  gainste  his  best  ffrendes  treason  did  bewray,^  84  ^oiarumto 
soddainlie  the  fregiliens  rann  to  armes, 
'and  vp  and  down  the  streetes  in  heaps  res  worms, 
throtinse  it  thus  :  "  Anne,  arme,  the  viand  comes ! "       The  FreKiiians 
tho  quicklie  to  the  wall^  all  colors  ronns,  88 

garded  and  wayted  by  th'whole  companies 
of  theire  owne  soldiers,  troopinge  with  supplies  ; 
the  cause  was  evident,  ffor  their  skowt  watche,'  for  their  mouu 

wAtch  laye  foorth  the  Cambuscanites  to  catche,  92 

^weare  well  fought  with  and  beate^  home  to  the  town, 
*all  savings  them^  weare  shortned  by  the  crown ;  md  tome  kiud. 

In  so  much  that  all  the  Fregiliens  call  They  can  for 

oft^*  and  againe  for  their  Lorde  General ;  96 

^meaninge  in  deede^  theire  commaundcr  in  chiefe, 
*whoe  then  was^  absent,  the  Prince  Algarsife. 

•Hee,  wheare  hee  bode,  plaine  heard  thalarum  bell, 
fro  th*  walles  and  watch  towre  these  lowd  newes  foretell ;  ^^vrivau  interett 
wAi'ch  soddaine  motion  so  cntind  his  blood,  101   dtugAo 

as  causd  him  aye  rechawe  his  moodie  cudd  ;  Herecomidenhu 

...  A*         o  •  x\        •^\•  •  *.  resolve  to lubinit. 

for  feirce  commotions^  m  youthes  lUious  spint 

needes  litle  helpe  besides  it  selfe  to  fyer  it,  104 

save  compauie  (the  humors  torrent  streame), 

1—*  wAich  drinking^  provd  his  longer  lives  fulldll. 
but  lo,  while  thus  makes  of  him  selfe  siirvaie, 
which  treasn  against  his  best  frendcff  did  bcwraic, 

*— *  on,  in  Ath. 
*-*  vp,  down  the  street^f,  heer,  tbear^,  in  heapes  and  swannes, 
out  criengtf,  "Arme  1  arme  I  for  the  Viand  comes  1  '* 
each  Ensig^e  thearefor^  to  the  wall  vp  runes, 
well  garded  by  th'  whole  armed  companie, 
whoe,  troopings  doselie,  stood  fast  readelie  : 
Yt  beings  manifest  that  theire  skowt  watch, 
•-*  weare  (fightings)  beaten  back<?,  ^-^  excepting/*  those 

•  too  7—7  him  naming/7  8-8  that  then  plaid 

Whoe,  wheartf  hee  was,  did  heere  thalarum  bell 
thease  newes  from  off  the  wall^#  and  watch  towr^  tell, 
th'intestino  motive  wheareof  tind  his  blood, 
and  soone  caustl  to  vnchawe  his  late  chawd  cud ; 
for  prone  commotion  ^^-^  orn.  in  Ash. 


96  Algarmfe\  Bea*on$  for  BghlUg.     [PL  MI. 

wAicb,  least  ^of  any  otheis,^  lore  the  mciney 
(tii:  'thundringe :   "Wownes!  Uood!   hohT*  vhoe  cann 

holi  his  handes 
^fiom  sweete  revenge,  if  honor  mdeisiuideB  I  108 

L5  hee,  now,  whoe   late  voold  him  yeild  i'  his 
fiather, 
castefj^  Tppon  doahtes,  vA/ch  tottzinglie  him  'vmTer :' 
Ak«rM<^arc«M     ^'  for'^  (quoth  hee),  **  should  I  offer  my^  snbmiaBioii, 

I  then  moste  ^accept  of  anie  condition,^  113 
h«  awt  aer»f(       as  deathe,  impiisonmenty  or  banmshmenk^ 

«l««th  or  oikw 

{Xt  stand  confind,  or  tyed*  to  decrement ; 

fx  to  sache  inconveniences  hounde, 

as  liste  the  ^ecrnqnerers  pn>iect«»  propound.  116 

andhweki*  SO  mote^  I  leese  that  pleasinge  liheitie 

^wAich  sensivelie  frolickA^  satietie. 
aim».  CO  ctT*  «p      Airsune,  should  I  tnme  lesse  now  then  to  commannder 
vovkibeeov-        (beinge  all  readie  oneX  woold  bee  my  slaonder.        120 

but  to  leese  commaund  w/«ich'  I  have  allreadie, 

woold  blase  base  cowaidise  'and  counsell  giddie. 

for*  dothe  not  everie  chiefe,  wAtch**  vnderstandes, 

II  make  absolutenes  the  center  of  commaund^vt         124 
and  to  commaund  all  absolutelie,  as  chieffp, 

doe  they  not  wOlinglie  nmn  all  mischefe  ? 

yea,  for  that  appetite  of  sole  commaunder, 

brooke  th'  fa  tale  pike  of  daunger  and  of  slaundert^  128 

*— 1  (the  peopl  except)  still  *-*  tho  thnndriiigr,  -  blood !  womides !  ** 

3— '  wboe  actioo  balkes,  that  honor  Tihler»taiide»  .* 

Lo,  l>ee  that  late  vould  yield  him  to  his  ffather 
is  rapt  of  passion,  ami  doth  th«aivwith  wmrer ; 
•  him  *— ^  need«  accept  of  each  condicioii, 

*  strippd         '-^  cooqueror  his  tenues  propoood :  so  shoukl 
^— ^  that  frolickes  sensual  satietie. 

aieaine,  shoold  I  yeild  les^i^  then  all  commaander, 
allreadie  havinir^  gott  yt  proves  my  slaonder. 
for  to  gire  backr  th*  commaund 

•— •  policie  {dddie«  sith         *•  that 
11— u  make  arbitrarie  will  centr  of  commaund^ ! 
whear^,  to  commaund  all  ahsolutelie  chiefs, 
doe  they  not  willfullie  all  misschiefc^  priefr ! 
and  for  thambitious  stile  of  all  commaunder, 
ruDO  dangen  fatal  pike,  brooke  anie  slaonder ! 


Pt  VIL]  Al^arsife's  Hesitation,  Julereas  bad  Advice.  97 

^80,  to  my  minde,  nought  correspond^j;  more  deere  Aigaratre  argues 

then  to  commaimd,  vncontrold  b'  any  poere." 

Bat  hee  too  well  knewe  that  no  opposition 

coold  growe,  or  bee,  on  indifferent  condition.  132 

for  whie  ?  each  selfe-«ame  thinge,  wee  plainlie  see, 

ne^  disconditionates,  but  dothe  agree. 

*  Whence,  wheare  no  difference  lies :  No  concertation 

nor  cause,  ne  matter  is,  for  emulation.  136 

but  emulation  'tis,  wee  see  in  sense, 

mote^  either  winn  or  leese  by  discordence ; 

'and  on  suche  discordance  to  conflate  faction, 

to  bee'  maintaind  by  wittes  fytt  for  suche  action.     140 

*"ell6»"  (quoth  hee)  "I  can  neither  keepe  ne  gett,  againit wibmin- 

.  sioii  to  his  Father. 

if  my  plott  with  my  ffathers  bee  lust  mett ; 
sithe  no  twoe-trewe-likes  breedes  repugnancies,* 
because  in  them  theare  lies^  no  contraries.''  144 

"Videria,  whoe  laie  '^ close  hidd  in  the  grove,  ^adangerout 

or'e  heard  and  sawe^  how  with  him  selfe  he  strove, 
'steppd  foorth  and  sayd  :  **  Ah,  Prince  Algarsife,  flye,     Thewuch 

Viderea  advlMs 

flye,  t'  offer  but"  th  least  cause  of  lelowsye  1 48   Aigarsir© 

to  these  Fregiliens,  least  yee  bee  vndon. 

1—^  what  then?  will,  absolute  abrod«  and  home, 

nude  doe  what  list,  and  give  accompt  to  none  : 

Yea,  force  infamous  tyrannic  to  write 

all  honor,  and  none  dare  her  once  betwite. 

nought  thearefortf  in  my  mind  I  hold  so  dcerr, 

as  absolute  commaund  withouten  Peere. 

But  I  too  well  knowe  that  no  opposition 

cann  bee,  to  growe  of  one  entier  condicion  ; 

for  that  each  self^  same  things  is  plaine  to  see,     near^ 
*— •  no  difference  thearein  lieng'p  for  certation, 

nor  cause,  ne  matter,  to  stirr  emulation  ; 

but  emulation,  all  daie  proves  in  sense,     must 
^—3  and  by  that  discordance  conflate  such  faction,  as  is 
*— *  ellM  my  designes  can  neither  gett  no  save, 

Yf  my  plott  with  my  ffathers  evn  tenno8  have  ; 

for  no  idemptates  breed  repugnancies, 
*  are         •"•  om,  in  Aah,         ^~^  hidden  in  this  grovr*,  suborning/*,  heeres 
*-•  with  fitt  occasion  in  a  gale  of  wind, 

theas  proiecttff  dire  inspird  iuto  his  mind  ; 

and  thus  to  him  said,  "  Algarsife,  lie !  6  tie  1 

to  offer  the 
LANB.  H 


98  Videreas  evil  Counsel  to  Algardfe.     [Pt.  VII. 

to  continue  his      Kaie,^  rather  (sithe  the  matter  is  begiinn) 
vse^  resolution;  prosequute  the  same 
^w^ich  your^  apologie  hathe  vndertane.  152 

*I  meane  that,  wheare  your  ffather*s  trew  &  iust, 

to  Mxffi  his  vouch  you,  your  ffather's*  vntrewe  and  vniust, 

Fatli«r'«  hijastioe, 

his  own  Hgiit;       and  that  your  selfe  are  onlie^  right,  hee  wronge ; 

•  w/itch  right  to  keepe,  say  yee,  *  now  hither  thronge ; ' 

ne  suffer  Camhall  ne  Canac  to  gett  157 

what  (by  the  Lawe  of  Discent)  is  your  debt. 

But  truith  and  iustice  must  bee  your  proetense^ 

to  gaine  your  point ;  w^tch  coyne  by  eloquence       160 

of  Lord  ApoUoes  flowres,  so  like  the  white, 

as  nycenes  selfe  may  doubt  wheather  is  right. 

to  fUsity  what  his  &  looke  what  truith  hee  saith,  because  he  said  it. 

Father  says, 

deny,  dissent,  invert,  avoid,  vpbraid  yt;  164 

then,  if  nyce-false  invention  hide  the  trewe, 

and  dorr  the  people,  all  will  runn  after  you, 

to  saye,  naie  sweare,  all's  trewe  yee  saye,  &  iuste ; 

And  so  giun  his      naie,  theyl  doe  more  yet,  if  they  thincke  they  muste. 

for  o,  but  putt  this  word  (truith)  in  theire  mowth,  1G9 

and  laughe  for  aye,  to  he6re  what  lies  they  soothe  \^ 

1  but  «  with  3-3  that  thine 

as  thus,  that  wheare  thie  ffathY  is  trew  &  iust,  retort  tliat  bee  is 

^  in  the 
^-^  80  force  shall  skrewe  into  his  right  ear  long^, 
for  truith  doth  naturalie  most  folk^  move. 
thearefor<?,  to  plaie  with  yt  shall  best  behove, 
not  sufifringf?  Camball  ne  Canace  to  gett 
what,  by  discent  of  lawe,  is  thine  own  debt 
so  thus,  truith,  iustice,  must  bee  thy  pretense, 
thine  endes  to  gaine ;  Wheareto,  coyne  eloquence 
of  quaint  ApoUoes  flowres,  wAich  paint  so  white, 
as  nicenes  selfe  maie  doubt  wAioh  is  the  right ; 
denie,  detract,  invert,  wrest,  forg<»,  goe  by, 
still  make  him  odious  :  thearf  your  game  doth  lie  ; 
for  emulation  aie  that  point  must  ayme, 
it  claimes  as  right,  though  fraud  &  force  it  gaine. 
so  then,  yf  yee  vouch  false  pretense  for  trewe, 
the  people  faile  not  to  runn  after  you, 
to  sale,  naie  sweare,  all  thine  is  trewe  and  iust, 
)'ea,  they'l  doe  more,  yf  once  they  see  they  must, 
for  putt  but  this  sly  word  (truith)  in  theire  mowth, 
and  yee  will  laugh  to  heere  what  lies  they  sooth  : 


folic. 
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ilies  wAtch  (by  ofte  orechawinge)  tbey  belive 

80  t'  be  autborizd  by  Pnnce  Algarsive.  172 

Besides,  you  most  indulge  this  Beriouslie,  viderm  uiis 

that  yee  defend  their  pleasures  libertie :  ^  soada  his  folk  he 

80  that*  all  men  maie  chouse,  and  vse,  owne  fasshion,     thdr  Liberty, 

wAich  will  diawe  hither^  some  of  everie  nation.       176 

for  heerein  suche  a  sensive  secret  lies, 

as  men  will  serve,  suche  fireedomm  t'  have  for  prize. 

yea,   they^  will    lend   their    aydes,   &   bringe   their  and  m>  Ret  their 

help. 

treasures, 
^as,  naturalie,  they  best  love^  owne  pleasures.  180 

Wheareof  you^  beinge  seizd,  and  in  possession, 
lett  not  your  ffather  spare  to  bringe  obsession." 

The  Princ,  admiringe  the  vile  witches  drifte  •'Afgaraifm 

plott.f 

^(albeet  hee  found  twas  her  malgenius  shift),  184 

resolves^  to  practise  yt,  by  proclamation,  Headopu 

vidtfivft's  evil 
and  countenance  it^  with  faire^  protestation :  suggeeuoiu, 

^^that  while  hee  getter,  by  her  flesho-mongingc  fisshinge, 

hees  apt  to  thincke,  all  comms  by  simplest  blissinge. 

So  thencefoorthe  hee  betakes  all  to  that  chaunce      189 

w7*ich^^  fortune  gives  to  boldest  atchivauncc  : 

^^and  theareto  gann^^  his  silkcnn  standard  rears,  andmiBeathe 

Standard  of 

wAich^*  blazd  a  lion,  pard,  and  prowlinge  beare,       192   Revolt. 
in  a  feUd  gewlea.    these  ^^  on  thigh  bullwarcke  stowted,         (f.  n  b.) 


1— *  w^ich  lies,  by  oft  orechawingf,  they  belive, 
so  they  b'  authorized  by  prince  Algarsiue. 
on  ivhome  to  woork^  and  lewr^  to  thy  design, 
by  fitt  baites  anglings  fooles,  sweares  all  is  thine, 
but  without  them,  and  theirs  madd  violence, 
male  th'  absotutenes  leese  of  preeminence, 
wheareto  yee  roust  indulge?,  and  seriously 
maintaine  theirs  pleasures,  pinions,  libertie, 
as  'to  yee  *  such  ^— *  as  they  most  naturalie  smack 

•  yee  ^— ^  ovi.  in  Ash. 

(which  taught  by  her  malg^neus  each  bad  shift,)  resolvd  *  sly 

10—10  gQ  ng  while  makes  his  gaine  by  carnal  fishings, 

is  apt  to  vaunt  all  comes  by  Joues  meere  blissing^. 

and  thus  thenoefoorth  betakes  him  to  that  chauuce, 
that 
II— 11  wheareto  hee  did        ^^  tj„^j;        is  wAioh 

II  2 


100       Camhuscan  advances  against  Fref/iley.     [Pt.  VII. 


AlfcnrsiCe  will 
fight  to  Uie  last. 


*«7/  company  i$ 
not  atoned 


Cireunupeetion.* 

Cambascan  gett 
a  plan  of  Fregiley 


and  the  coantry 
round. 


to  ridd  all  fears,  which^  the  fregiliens  dowbted, 
^and  letter  them  knowe,  hee  theare*  will  them  defend, 
accordinge  to  his  embleam,  or*  theare  end.  196 

*and  them  encouraginge  to  stand  their  grounder 
as  th'  chiefest  tenure  of  their  citties  bounder. 

Theie  vowd  as  muche  his  fleshe,  blood,  life  may 
doe, 
or  make  owne  cradelle«  beeres,  their  homes  graves  too. 

By  this  the  prudent  kinge  Camhuscan  gatt  201 

ann  exact  draught,  or  mapp,  of  yond  proud  statt,* 
"^  which  to  his  vie  we  offred  her  situation, 
with  other  poletick  consideration,  204 

of  each  hill,  river,  passage,  neereabout; 
it^«  havon*,  and  all  the  seacoast  theare  without ; 
ites  rampiers,  bullwarckes,  turrett^,  parapett, 
that  fortifies  the  Cittadel  besett,^  208 

®all  w//tch  considered  well,  and  to  encrochc. 

Camballo  leades  the  vantgardes  bold  approche ;® 
Binate  the  midle  ward ;  and  Camhuscan 
^®lodd  on  the  reare.^®    Thus  resolute  they  cam.        212 

^^Algarsife  feirce,  the  foremost  in  the  warrs, 
redd  armd  in  Steele,  like  a  younge  other  mars,^^ 
^•'^of  nervous  potence,  brawny  fleshe  and  bones 
(tx)  seeke  out  will  and  appetite  at  once),  216 

wore  on's  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side  hanginge, 
a  blood  redd  skarff,  adowne  his  knee  dependinge  :^* 

^  that        *— *  whome  hee  assures,  tlmt  hee         ^  and 
Rnd  boldlie  couragd  them  to  stand  theire  grounder, 
as  the  chiefs  tenure  of  theirs  citties  bownd^x. 

they  vowd  they  would,  as  much  as  lief^  could  doe, 
or  make  own  cradles  beeres,  theirs  homes,  graves  too. 

Yet  ear  this  time,  prudent  Camhuscan  gate 
a  mapp,  or  draught  exact,  of  yond  prowd  state, 
^— *  /'///.  in  A*h.         *  am.  in  A*h.         '— ^  6  lifies  otn.  in  Ash, 
8—*  of  wA/ch  considering^,  and  how  yt  t'  approch, 
hee  Cam  ball  bidd^x  with  his  Vauntgard  encroch^?. 
^-*  om.  in  A»h,         it>— lo  the  reareward  led  ;         n-n  ^„,^  ^j^  ^*A. 
li— 12  \Vhcar<'  prince  Algarsif<?  foremost  in  the  warrea, 
redd  armd  in  Steele,  stood  as  annother  Mars, 
la— 13  4  lines  om,  in  Ash. 


'  cantffardei  ap- 
proch.* 
Camballo  leads. 


II  Algartifn 
Ijrarery  it  reddM 


Pt.  VII.]    Skirmiah  beticeen  Cauiballo  and  Altars i/cc-'l^)  1 

•  m 

^and  on  his  helme  a  plume  of  ostridge  redd,  y'\ 

w/ttcb  (dauncinge  as  bee  movd)  movinge  thretned    220 

twoe  thowsand  pikes  and  shott,  ledd  by  tb'  nortb  port,    Aiifar«ife  puu  -  , 

,  .  ^  *  2000  men  In 

t  expect  in  ambusbe  Camballs  Erst  resort^  Ambusti. 

'Camballoes  armor  was  as  brigbt  in  sbowe  *cnmfMtUo  in 

as  titans  fyerie  dart^  all  eies  well  knowe  ;^  224 

^wore  on  bis  caske  a  plume  of  snowe-drivn  wliite, 
wilb  skarff  as  wbite  as  mote  tbe  rest  en  light ; 
wbite  silveme  swoord,  and  in  bis  band  a  pik&, 
able  as  well  to  possbe  as  leade  or  strike.  228 

nimbler  tben  Algarsife  in  spirit  and  witt, 
poletick  eake  to  glories  requisite, 
sendes  oute  a  forlome  bope  of  readie  shott,  cumbaiio  tiimw. 

out  skinniiiheni, 

to  sercbe  the  feildes  and  bussbie  glades  rcmott.^       232 

^Bat  Id,  a  muskettier  th'alarum  gave,  ambnthi 

is  discoverdi 

for  bavinge  discried  in  ann  boUowe  cave 

manie  Fregiliens,  w^tcb  in  ambushe  laie, 

salutes  their  worsbipps  with  an  whole  voUeye  ;         236 

so  soldierlike  retierd.     Whence  Algarsife  ickirmuk^ 

boldue  praesentetf  bis  troopcs,  and  tho,  as  Chieft', 

lodd  foorth  tbe  shott  tbe  scharmishe  to  beginn. 

Tho  bothe  sidtf  buUetteef  flew  through   thickc'  and  Buiiets  fly  abom. 
thin,  240 

quicks  shott  for  shott,  from  bothe  sydes,  issued  fust, 
to  multiplie  their  wbistlinge  errande^  haest  ;^ 

*— *  4  limes  om.  in  Ath,  *— *  om,  in  Agh, 

^-^  gainst  whonie  Cambnllo  Atood,  as  white  as  sno, 
when  Titans  fierie  glaunce  glides  too  and  fro. 
*— ^  8  lines  om,  in  A»h,  ^  om.  in  Ash. 

thus  mett  a  foreward  Shott  thalaruin  gave, 
80  scone  as  hee  discried  in  hollowe  cave 
store  of  Fregi liens,  wAich  in  ambush  laie. 

whome  thease  satutinge?  with  a  whole  Volaie, 
thence  soldierlie  retierd.     Then  Algarsife 

shewd  boldlie  his  hid  troopes,  and,  as  theire  Chiefs, 
lodd  out  the  shott  the  skarmish  to  beginn ; 
the  both  sides  bultett^^  pearcing^  thicks  and  tliiu : 
wAich,  hotter  growings,  went  and  came  so  fast, 
as  multiplied  theire  whistlinge?  bulIette'K  hast; 

7  om.  in  Ash, 


•  ••. 

••  •• . 
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•  -      ' « 

Tn#  Skirmish 
^w«  hot. 


•••     • 


Algnnire  and 
Camballo  charge 
one  another. 


•  • 


*  Combat  of  tico« 
brotkera.* 


Camballo  gets 
the  lietter  of 
Alt^arsife. 


1— I 


8-2 


^and  more  and  more  encreasiuge,  hotter  grewe, 
till    th'    aier    and    feilde^    them    clothd    in    smokie 
blewe ;  244 

bownncinge,  rebowncinge,  new  noise  immitatinge 
80  thicke,  as  Eccho  told  not  for  mistakinge.^ 

Algarsif  at  his  brother  shooke  his  pike  : 
Camballo  stowtlie  did  att  him  the  like.  248 

^naie,  quicklie,  with  a  shocke  of  pikes,  chargd  home, 
theare  right  to  make  his  rendeuous  first  known, 
gainst  whome  Algarsif  rann  from  thambuscado, 
to  prove  his  ernest  provd  no  French  bravado.  252 

Theare,  theare  th'  steme  brothers  mett  at  push  of  pike ; 
Algarsife  bore  it  home  with  hast  alike 
gainst  Camball  stowt ;  Camball  the  slipp  gave  tho, 
and,  point  wise,  bore  Algarsife  downe  to  goe,  256 

w//tch  persant  stroke,  dischargd  vppon  his  brest, 
provd  Camballs  moderation  was  the  best. 
Algarsif,  all  enragd,  chargd  home  againe ; 
but  Camball  bidd  the  brunt  t'Algarsifs  painc,  260 

for  Camball  hurt  him ;  w//ich  chaffd  Algarsife, 
Who  snaught  his  swoord,  and  with  a  loftie  whiff, 
rann  vppon  Camball,  whose  nought  dreadinge  blade,**^ 

hast  more  through  heat  encreasingtf  hotter  grewe, 
till  thaier  hilles,  dales,  feild^**,  dond  a  smokie  blewe, 
of  bowncing^,  chidinge?,  new  noise  immitatinge, 
so  roringe,  as  not  Eccho  kept  retaking^, 
both  with  a  shocks  of  strongo  pikes  pushing^  home, 
came  on  to  make  each  rendevous  best  known, 
and  Algarsifif  (foremost  of  thambuscado), 
for  fame  and  honor  false  rann  with  bravado ; 
both  brothers  sternlie  meetings?  pike  to  pike, 
woold  over  turnd  each  other  in  the  Dike  ; 
but  stowt  Camball  (of  cooler  temper  known) 
bad  with  the  push  Algarsif  overthrown, 
had  it  not  glauncd,  yet  percd  his  iron  brest, 
wA/ch  provd  Camballoes  cause,  nkill,  honor  best, 
yet  feirce  Algarsif<»  chargd  him  home  againe, 
and  Camball  stood  the  brunt  to  Algarsifes  paine. 
Yea,  hurt  him  sore;  w//ich  so  frett^*  Algarsif^, 
as  drewe  his  swoord,  and  with  ann  hissings  whiflf, 
laid  lodi?  on  Camball,  whose  retjuittiuge  blad*', 

^—3  om.  in  A»h. 
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^  tikinge  the  blowe,  soone  in  att  halfe  swooide  made,  264 

With  sparcklinge  bloes  and  thrustes,  both  taen  and  cumbaiiouut 

Alffnnlfe  Aglifc 
givn,  fiercely. 

as  if  bothe  Steele  cotes  woold  a  sonder  reven : 

no  lion,  tiger,  panther,  salvage  beare, 

so  Tended  either  as  this  couple  teare  :  268 

insomuch  that  this  combatt  passd  all  others, 

had  it  not  happned  twixt  a  paire  of  brothers. 

but  trewe  it  is,  wheare  twoe  borne  of  one  mother, 

once  hatinge,  farr  in  spite  excell  all  other.  272 

yet  still  they  deadlie  strove,  strooke,  stabbd  togeather, 

that  haidlie  bothe  the  hostes  mote  them  dissever. 

It  was  most  like  this  warr  had  neere  binn  ended 
to  them  "which,  on  Algarsifes  side  depended,  276 

incase  Camballo  had  this  combatt  wonn.  The  combat  u 

But  it  was  staid  by  twoe  knighted  rasshe  incomm,        *re»kew  ofAtunr- 
with  more  supplies  to  fetclie  off  AlgarsLfe, 
who  told  him  that  it  ill  became  theire  chieff  280 

to  fight  in  private,  sithe  on  his  downe  fall 
did  hange  the  good  or  ill  faro  of  them  all. 
ffor  Gnartoly,  Leyfurco  too,  noold  yeeld,^ 

^— ^  acoepttff  the  stroke',  and  in  at  halfe  swoord  mad^, 

wheartf  sparokling^  blowes,  and  thrustes  (both  taen  &  givn), 

80  threshd  as  woold  theire  armes  a  sonder  riven, 

like  Eagles,  tigers,  mastiff^^  feirce,  so  fell 

as  never  Herault^  crueler  could  tell. 

at  sight  wheareof  the  dale  was  forcd  to  stale, 

yet  dale,  ne  night,  could  part  this  bloodie  fray, 

this  furious  combat,  farr  excelling^  others, 

the  greater  pittie  that  this  paire  wear^  brothers  ; 

but  still  is  seene  twoe  brothers  n'  of  one  mother, 

once  hating^  farr  in  spite  surpasse  all  others. 

wheareby  the  warr  it  self?  had  thear^  binn  ended 

(as  on  Algarsifes  part  his  side  depended), 

incase  Camballo  had  the  Duell  wonn. 

WAich  staid  was  by  twoe  other  knight««,  inoom 
with  fresh  supplies  to  fetch  off  Algarsif^, 
him  tellings  that  it  ill  became  theirs  Chiefs 
to  fight  in  single,  sith  on  his  down  fall 
depend^f  the  factious  good  or  ill  of  all : 
for  Gnartoly  woold  not,  ne  Leifurck^,  yeild, 

'—^  o^m.  in  Aih, 
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«■  *» 


•"^iwl'Hiw.in 


-to  3eK  rhiiir  -^ql^  --on  i-iie  piaine-iCiXishi  out  fpflii.   284 

miL  "Tiih  ills  ji'iisecien.  kZ  his  iiiiiritr  aeeles, 

:eil  }n  ALfirsiies  ::ear,  ind  «2ait  -.•a  ihc«e 

"vbc'me  no  purtcriil^ia  'mi.  ae  'sralks  r-fiiclcae.  2S;3 

W*4ch.  ionn,  retyerd  aaie,  icickire  wxLeeimire  nnmd, 

Wjiie  111  The  bnilwarckf «  wiie^  ^^tms  atx  him  armmi. 


292 


;'.  F.-<nJ«-- 


5wore  him  'j>  hee  inn  jumiEable  ohitr^ : 

Xiaie.  :liac  hee.  soreiie.  ^oatx  Camballo  siaine, 

in  case  dieare  3;mi±  binn  at-ni?  dieare  but  shey  twaine.^ 

The  .*amp  ^.-r  tiijeire  partes  >  js  niaeb.  Camball  piaysd, 
anii  hia  weil  :«npre*i  -^luiage  Hi^jhiitf'  ^  niisd  :  296 

;hoagiLi?  JoKuae  ^envicti  him,  dbe  conquerer, 
of*  iikince  Alirarsifc  his  DCA^ner.- 

''By  diL?  ame  uie  whole  •-•amfp^e  was  comin  in  sight 

of  Fre-jiiey,  w^;eh  now  rhey  vTew»i  with  spiicfat,       300 

aeome.  and  •iistiaine.  ihas  snehe  Tsurpers  shoold 

thrive,  or  dieire  bandes  vp  gainst   theiie  ^oveiaigne 

hold. 

notinge  Alinraifes  eiLsi^»?  hL^he  •iLipIayd,'' 

*— •  to  *5tt  their*  rest  on  anie  ptain»?  rVimhc  :Viid 

bat  tmre  both  thtsiiti?  %  niire  r»mit  had  nude, 
C«inbiu>caiii,  on  DuceiL  his  ti)e^  b«fi:iy«L : 
for  fftlling^r  OQ  their  reare  curt^r^  off  aU  dmse 
whome  no  porteallei^  haii  ne  w;fc:icf4  t'  inoiow : 
tho  foire  retienl  and  ^wifrlie  wheeid  around, 
thongh  all  theirs  state  pinesi.  eninn:»  eak^.  him  frownd. 

the  townen  men  Tanntin^^  of  thtkiri*  Algarsif^. 
did  itw«are  him  a  modt  aiimirable  Chief<^. 
naie.  that  hee  had  hu  broch*>r  Carn'mill  slaise. 
hfA  hee  him  in,  and  none  thear  but  tber  twaine : 
1m  men  eontins^tri  imig^  a$  tiier  woold  hare  them, 
tb^rtif(h  own  affections  aoonpT»t  iloe  deceave  men. 
«  -^  fpm.  in  Anh,  *  highest  *-*  yet  him  envied  cooquerer,  not 

*  Afh.  htrf  interfi : — 

thiM  >ioth  »i^e«  decmd,  ear  trial  foujrht  their  fill, 
inr  an  folkc  hope,  they  '}\iAge,  and  ever  will. 

}\j  thin,  Cambuflcanii  whole  carape  comd  in  sight 


«  4 


of  Ffpgiley,  now  yt  h>ehftld  with  spight, 
pif4fTt\,  ir«,  rllwiftine,  that  prowd  v.«uri>ers  should 
agairiH  their/?  soveraign  thrive.  Or  hand  vp  hold, 
wheare  marking/r  false  Algaritifes  fiagg  dis^plaid 


Pt  VII.]     Cambuscaris  Army  reproach  Algarsifc.      105 

^and  how,  on  th'  towr,  bove  all  the  towne  it  gayd.^  304  c*inbiuc»n't 

.  1  J         1-  i.1.  n  Army  ■••  Algar- 

'mauie  more  colois  danghnge  on  the  walls,  sire's  oag  on 

with  wanton  streamers  (wAzch  them  sawcye  callajf),^  ^' 

protested  with  no  litle  indignation 
Against  the  lewd  boldnes  of  his  ostentation,  308 

Saienge, ''  Algaisifs,  goe,  and  blase  thy  name.  They  repniMh 

W^'ch  publisheth  to  all  the  world  thy  shame,  incuny. 

wAtch  neither  art,  force,  fraud,  cann  so  immure, 
as  all  thy  liefe  cann  thee  of  shame  recure  ;  312 

for  infamie  this  rancor  diepe  hath  wonn, 
that  fact  once  donn  cannever  bee  vndon. 
and  all  yee,  his  insolent  complices^ 
(whoe  build  on  others  spoiles  your  greatnesses),       316 
bin^  our  times  purchacers,  and  wee  your  heires, 
for^  time  cann  make  vs  flayers  of  yee  flayers.'' 

Cambuscan  ^now  (as  twaa  his  nobliste  fashion)  ^howorahuac 

gave  those^  his  soldiers  lovinge  gratulation,  320  ooodttuiet.^ 

^  whoe  beate  his^  HebeUes  home :  "  L6,  soldiers  playe ! '' 
and  to  Ca[m]ballo*  thus :  "  well  stoode,  my  boye  1  '* 

Algarsife,  tho,^^  vppon  the  walls  was  comm, 
^^th'  armies  approche  to  vie  we,  and  what  was  donn  :^^        enterviewA* 
What  time  Cambuscan  soddainlie  spurrd  out  325  cambascnn  ri.ies 

hid  Horse  of  Bmss 

on  brave  Ducello,  foremost  of  the  rowt,  round  Fregiii^. 

^and  gallopd  close  vp  to  this  mightie  towne, 

to  speculate,  and  circle  it  arowne.^^  328 

*— *  topp  of  the  towri  -which  o're  the  Cittie  swaied, 

*~*  am.  in  Ash, 
'— 3  gainst  that  ambitlon's-faotious  ostentation  ; 

whome  thus  gann  exprobat^ :  "  Goe  1  blaze  thy  name 
to  all  the  world,  wAioh  painteth  out  tbie  shame, 
wAioh  neither  fraud,  force,  art,  cann  so  immure, 
as  that  thie  Death  cann  e&re  thy  fame  recure ; 
for  this  Dire  rancor  poleole  hath  wunn, 
that  fact,  once  Donn,  can  never  bee  vndon. 
and  yee  his  insolent-Vile  complices, 
*  are    *  wAich     •— *  om,  in  Ath,     ^— ^  tho  (as  was  his  prudent  fashion)  j^ave  nil 
•— •  for  beatings  *  Camballo  i<*  now 

11—11  to  see  this  hostes  approch,  and  what  was  donn         ^'^  om-.  in  A^h. 
13— u  anj  gallopd  close  vp  to  his  rebell  town  ; 

all  wAich  hee  quicklie  circkled  rown  and  rowu, 
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Caraba*caii  ex^ 
amines  Fragiley, 


to  see  where  he 
call  best  attack  it, 


and  plant  his 
batteries. 


Algarsife  repents 
on  seeing  his 
Father. 


7  navM  airitethJf 


^  first  takinge  perfect  viewe  of  lies  location, 

and  of  the  manner  of  th*  fortification,^ 

^theire  havon,  watringes,  and  each  litle  creeke,        331 

theire  fianckers,  rampiers,  ravelinge^,  skarf ,  town  deeke ; 

theire  strongest  bullwaicke^  and  theire  weakest  places, 

wheare  breach  and   entrance  mote  make   best    pur- 

chaces;^ 
3  theire  neigboringe  lulls,  their  firme  grounder  without 

plaine, 
trenches  to  lead  best,  battries  eake  sostaine.  336 

Now  ^  when  Algarsife,  his  owne  ffather  sawe, 
some^  nature  strooke  his  hart  throughe  with  some  awe, 
and  shame  (w^ich  in  the  best  blood  blussheth  ever) 
^diverts  his  eies,  and  hunge  adowne  his  feather  ;^     340 
caractringe  this  confession  on  his  will, 
^"  Lo,  I,  w//tch  have^  requitted  good  with  ilL" 

^  But  lo,  farr  off,  a  ffleete  of  shipps  discries, 
seeminge  as  small  birder  soringe  in  the  skies  ;^         344 
^the  w7/ich,  sithe  standinge  inward  for  the  land, 
Cambuscan  whoe  they  are  dothe  vnderstand ; 
for  so  their  point  made  with  a  mirry  winde, 
as  shewd  theire  mindes  wind  with  Cambuscans  mynd.^ 
^•^At  last  they  kend  it  was  his  Admiral,  349 

who  the  kinges  embleam  bore  on's  flagg  staff  tall. 
Don  Akafir  it  is,  who  tackd  all  sailes, 
ear  wind  fro  shore,  and^®  tyde  from  sea,  him  failes. 


*— ^  to  take  a  perfect  viewe  of  her  location, 
the  manner  also  of  ites  fortification  : 
2—*  4  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
-^—3  the  neighboure  hilles,  &  how  these  ground^f  and  plaine 

woold  trenches  lead  his  battries  to  sustaine.     But 
trewe  ^— *  him  so  reprovd  as  down  hid  hang^  his  fether^ ; 

<^-*  Lo,  I  the  knave  ^-^  om,  in  Ash, 

*— 8  While  16,  farr  ofE,  a  ffleet  of  shippes  they  spie, 

w/tich  (smallbird  like)  seemd  to  sore  neer^  the  skie, 
^—^  4  lines  ofn.  in  Ash. 
10—10  whome  kenning^,  knewe  yt  was  thigh  Admiral, 
by  the  kinges  embleam,  worn  on  flaggy  staff  tall, 
hight  Aquaphir ;  now  tacking^  on  all  sailes, 
ear<;  wind««  from  shore  or 


Cambuscan  sees 
liiit  Fleet  at  hand. 


Pt.  VII.]   Cambuacan  arranges  the  Siege  of  Fref/iley,  107 

^AU'iharmie  leapd  for  ioye  to  see  their  frendes;  353 
but  it  sadd  newes  to  the  FregiLieDs  sendes, 
Wlioee  eies  a  while  attended  on  their  number, 
but  then  (in  spite)  gave  them^  a  vollie  of  thunder.  356  The  PreKiiiMu 

Are  At  CMnbu»* 

"  Are*  yee  so  brave  %  "  quoth*  Akafir  in  iest,  cans  pieeu 


<« 


anon  Ue^  pay  this  deht  with  thinterest." 
^then  in  bee  bore  for  land,  till  th'  tyde  was  spent, 
9c  theaie  cast  ancor  to  ride  [1]  permanent.  360 

Cambuscan  next  departed^  his  host  in  three,  •oni^ro/tke 

beside<r^  the  sea  force,  which  in  all,  fowr  bee.  lamimiK-aH  win 

^meaninge  each  part  shoold®  have  the  townes  one  quarter 
'strictlie  beleager,  and  as  stronglie  batter.^  364 

At  th'  east,  Binato  ^^shoold  encamp  the  towne ;  ^^  imve  Binato  nn 

At  th*  west,  Camballo  ^^shoold  goe^^  sitt  him  downe ;     baiioon  tiieWMt, 
At  th'  north,  him  selfe ;  At  th'  south,  Akufir  bold  North,  and  Akaitr 

shoold  bothe  poles  axil  bee,  their  ^  waine  t'  vphold.^^  353  |^^  Jhe^s^utT'^ 
At  the  north  side  twelve  canons  shoold  ^^  be  mounted ; 
At  theast  and  west  as  many  to  bee  counted. 
but  from  the  sea  as  many  more  shoold  ^^  comm 
as  neede  requird,^*  vntill  the  towne  bee  wonn.  372 

liim  selfe,  or  Akafir,  the  rounde  woold^^  goe,  (r.  is  b.) 

to  see  all  services  ^^donn  to  and  fro ; 
swearinge  withall,  hee'l  near^^  endewr  this  fasshion,         ^*  aen^<,r»  pro- 

iAiiJL^Him  111 

^^land  men  gainste  sea  men  stirr  vp  altercation  ;^^   376 
W/iich  bee  forbidden,  vppon  moste*-^  grevous  paine, 
till  bee  determin  ^^whoe  meedes  soveraigne.^^ 

^^^  thwhole  armie  iojringtf  at  more  wellcorad  frend^«, 
wAioh  but  sad  newes  to  all  the  Fregiliens  sendes^ 
whose  eies  a  while  tooke  knowledge  of  theire  number^* 
yet  in  dispite  them  gave 

'  binn  '  said  ^  shall 

*-^  so  theartf  bore  in  for  Land  eare  tyd^  was  spent 
and  came  to  anchor  to  bee  permanent. 
Whear^  now  Cambuscan  partes 
•—•  am,  in  Ath,  ^  beside  *— *  intending^  each  part 

•-®  well  to  beleager,  and  as  well  to  batter.         *^^— 1<^  hath  t'invatl^  the  town, 
11-"  hath  to         "->5«  Orbs  to  vphold         ^^  to         "  to         »'  re<iuires 

*®  shall         vr—n  well  donn,  too,  fro,  and  swore  hee  would  no  more 
**— **  on,  in  Ask,        i»— w  of  Land  men  made  gainst  soamen  altercation : 

20  a  21—21  yi  „g  goveruigu. 
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Camboscan's 
itnldien  admire 
hill  plan. 


He  Rallops  to  the 


receive*  his  ad- 
miral, Alcaflr, 


and  giTce  him 
7  Alt  direction  j^ 
approchJ 


AlcaAr  is  to  dig 
trenches. 


and  malce  2  look- 
out  stations. 


^The  soldiers  much  admixd  his  govemauuce, 
and  with  as  hartie  love  as  reverence,  380 

vowd  they  woold  ever  suche  obedience  give, 
as  love  gainst^  maiestie  no  more  doe  strive.^ 

^Thus  are  the  land  men  readie  to  bee  gonn,^ 
in  stowt  and  warlike  ranckes.     Tho'  Cambuscan     384 
^gallopd  as  swift  as  fyer  to  the  sea  shore, 
whome  Akafir  espienge  woold  leapd  ore.* 
^but  soone  the  bote  came,  and  transporter  him  out ; 
Thoe,  with  all  reverence,  to  the  kinge  gann  lowt.^    388 
^the  kinge  directinge  that  bee  shoold  next  tyde 
land  canon  ordinance,  on  this  and  that  syde, 
to  cutt  all  refuges  from  off  the  mayne ; 
and  bidder  them  all  att  midnight  th'avon  chaine.     392 
Yea,  theare  moore  fast  some  shipps,  that  no  reliefs 
comm  fromwi  the  sea  to  succoure  Algarsife.* 
®then,  to  digg  rowlinge  trenches  in  the  grown, 
to  lead  his  men  safe  to  the  walled  towne,  39 G 

wAtch  vndermoine  hee  shoold,  that  fluctuation 
mote  sea-washe  shole  braines  out  of  no  foundation.^ 
•Next,  bidder  mount  twoe  plottformes  of  highe  com- 

maund,^ 
to  skowre  the  sea-coste,  and  controU  the  Land :        400 
i^^all  w^tch  committer  to  trewe  Akafirs  speede, 
si  the  neede  and  speede  convertes  as  theare  is  neode.^® 


*— *  4  lines  om.  in  Ash, 
2-2  thus  readie  stood  the  Land  men  to  goe  on,  >  While 

^-^  as  swift  as  lightnings  gallopd  to  the  shore, 
to  whome  couragious  Aquaphir  leapd  ore, 
*— *  om.  in  Ash. 
^-^  whome  thus  the  kings  biddsx,  that  the  next  tide, 
Land  Canon  ordinance  on  either  side, 
all  refuges  to  cutt  off  from  the  mayne ; 
and  wiltd  at  midnight  hee  the  havon  chaine  : 
thears  moorings  fast  som  shippes,  that  no  reliefs 
mote  com  from  sea  to  succoure  Algarsifs. 
'—7  om,  in  Ash,  *-*  4  lines  om,  in  Ash, 

0—°  Then  bidds*  twoe  plott  formes  mount  of  high  comniaund, 
10-10  wAich  hee  committsx  to  Aquaphirs  good  speed, 
tliat  need  and  speed  convert  with  thinstant  deed. 
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^Theu  bidden  all  his  good  soldiers  to  remember 
Whye,  and  for  whome,  they  com7?i  on  this  adventer,^ 

rambancan'ii 

and  them  assures,  that  whoe  ^deserves  it  best^         405  ^emcouragmmt* 

to  hit  troops. 

shall  have  for^  gwerdon  a  kinges  promise  prest, 
^bothe  for  the  well  deserver  and  his  frend. 

This  made  all  soldiers  wiliingelie  contend,^  408 

»and  make  them  readie  gainst  the  prime  of  tyde, 
"  Saint  George  to  borrowe,"  resolutolie  cried. 

Instantlie  kinge  Cambuscan  skoysd  to  campe 
in  th'  aier,  whose  presence  did  the  townesmen  dampe, 
for  well  they  deemd  hee  woold  force  on  approchcs  413  Tiie  Frefrman« 

expect  Canibunonn 

as  night  came  on,  by  soldierlye  encroches ;  to  puhh  hu  ai>- 

.  .  proaches  all  night. 

his  canons  mounte,  his  battnes  bnnge  to  play, 

if  yt  bee  possible,  ear  morrowe  daye.^  41 G 

Gainste  whome  the  Towne  ^  thus  their''  defenses  make :  ^y  towne*  oam- 
HorbeUo  tli  easteme  part  did  vndertake ;  Horbeiio  on  the 

Algarsifs  did  the  westeme  part  defend ;  on  tiie  west, 

*Gnartoly  on  the  north  part  did  attend ;  420  jj^rth,  wid" 

Leifiirco  did  the  south  part  stowt  maintaine ;  siluthT  ""  ^  * 

and  each  twaine  corresponds^  with  thother  twaine  :^ 
Yet  so,  as  theire  seavn  mounts^  bee  mand  all  waies, 
to  serve  for  lopeholt^  on  contrarie  saycs.  424 

for  so  Yideria  ^gann  them  consolate,^ 
as  a  mayne  secrett  to  theire  pcstcme  gate. 

^®By  this,  pale  Titan  cladd  in  wollen  fiices.  Evening  come*. 

Hunge  welkins  haull  with  vnwrought  brodclothe  syses, 
Wheare  havinge  walkd  with  Auster  through  the  bowse,*® 

"^—^  Next,  biddtff  tbem  to  ooD»ider  and  remember 

for  wbome,  and  whie,  tbey  oomm  on  his  adventer^, 
*— *  om,  in  Ath,         3— a  deserveth  best  hath  for  his 
*— *  aa  well  for  the  deserver  as  his  frend, 

WAich  rowzd  all  soldiers  bravelie  to  contend. 
*-*  8  lines  om.  in  Aih,         *-*  om.  in  Ash,         ^— '  did  thease 
*-*  and  Gnartolyttf  the  north  sid^  did  attend  ; 
Leyfurco  gainst  the  south  part  did  maintaine, 
still  to  bee  opposit^',  and  still  distraine  : 
*-•  them  did  consulate, 
10—10      By  jhjg  pnig  xitan  skattred  wollen  flises, 

to  cloth  sad  welkins  haul  with  rawe  wrought  sizes, 
wAi'ch  wayving/*  out  of  Austers  waterie  howse, 
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Night  hideH  the 
hostile  armiee. 


*  Oenerafi  era- 
Hon  b^rt 
JIffht.* 


Cambuecnn  de- 
chum  that  Fre- 
yiley  is  his. 


He'll  f^lve  it  to 
thoHe  who  win  it, 
CuiiAce  being  mis- 
tress of  it. 


1—1 


8—3 


^hicd  westwardetf  home  in  stormes  all  humidous :     430 

light  shrinckinge  in  a  pace,  that  wisshed  night 

mote  spredd  her  canopie,  t'  hide  all  from  sight         432 

of  these  Cambuscanites,  least  gunners  eye 

mote  from  the  townes  seavn  mounter  them  marcke^ 

envye, 

so  fyer  theire  roringe  gvnns.     "Now  in  good  tyme 

Noblist  Cambuscan,  seeinge  his  men  nye  him,  436 

suppled  his  bookes,  and  with  a  dulcet  voice 

drewe  all  mens  ears  vnto  his  silent  noise. 

"  Subiecte«,"  quoth  hee,  "  ffrende^,  fellowe  soldiers,^ 

Ld,  heere  the  towne  that  lackes  vs  conquerers  :         440 

^and  comm,  dare  wee  who  lacke,  as  time  is  comm, 

to  cast  vp  our  whole  processe  in  this  somm,^ 

without  suppressinge  the  least  worthie  deede 

^  w^tch  aiiie  man  shall  in  this  service  meede.  444 

The  towne,  in  right,  yee  knowe  is  onlie  mine, 

herrs,  his,  or  thoires  to  whome  I  liste  assigne : 

for  this  1  speake,  that  all  may  better  knowe, 

honor  (if  well  rewarded)  more  dothe  growe.  448 

then  bee  this  town  youres :  yt  I  sett  for  prize 

t'  each  virtuous,  whoe  will  winn  itc»  golden  flize. 

Canac  of  it  is  mistress,  Yee  her  men.* 

begann  to  shedd  his  congiewes  humidous, 
light  shrinckinge  hence  to  hide,  bespake  the  night, 
to  brings  in  blinder,  Whearewith  to  keepe  from  sight 
all  soldiers,  that  no  Canonier  them  skie. 

What  time  Cambuscan  seeing^  them  him  nie, 
gann  trill  his  horse  eares  pinn,  and  with  cleere  voice, 
drewe  theire  attentive  wilier  to  heere  no  toies, 
but  thus  :  '*  Ye  frendes  and  fellowe  soldiers, 

2—2  om,  in  Ath, 
whither  as  wee  now  are  oomm,  so  time  is  com 
to  cast  vp  their  somm  total  in  this  som, 
that  anie  of  yee  all  shall  heerein  meed ; 
the  town  is,  as  yee  knowe,  though  wholie  mine, 
Yet  shalbee  hers,  his,  thoires,  t*  whome  I  assigne  : 
I  thearefore  intimate  that  all  male  knowe, 
that  honor,  Yf  rewarded,  more  doth  growe. 
then  I  this  Cittie  sett  youres,  for  your  prize, 
runn  virtuous,  that  will  win  her  golden  flize  ; 
of  wA/ch  Canace  is  mistress^,  yee  her  men, 


Pt.  VIL]    The  Watch  is  set.    Fregiley  is  heleaguerd.    Ill 

it  shalbee  hers  and  youres,  I  sweaie  agcn.  452 

^Now,  if  t'  your  selves  yee  propose  mistresses^  CMnba«Mi  m\M 

•^  "^        ^     '^  his  m«n  wbMUr 

(as  did  th'old  Heroes,  for-  services), 

then'  have  yee  twaine,  my  Queene  and  Canacye  ;  'X  ») 

choose  wAtch  yee  liste,  *if  so  these  twoe  been  they.  456  ttey'n  «ght  %» 

,  hU  Queen  or  hU 

but  I  assure  yee,^  if  yee  fight  for  Loue,  nunshterCuMc*. 

^iustice  that  lovinge  fight  dothe  still  approve  ;^ 

or  if  it  bee  for  iustice  that  yee  fight, 

•Lone  proves  yee  love  well,  to  contend  for  right •    460 

ray  wife  and  daughter  made  these  twoe  suites  t'yee, 

Whome  how  yee  cann  denye  I  cannott^  see. 

saye  then,  for  wheather^  of  these  twaine  d'yee^  fight  1 " 

"  ffor  bothe,  for  bothe ! "  they  cried,  with  mayne  and  ^^innno  mtdi*rt 

might  464    TheyMy'BoUi.* 

"Then,"  quoth ^^   the  kinge,  "wellfare  your  honest 

hartes!" 
IS  80  all  men  to  theire  quarters  quicke  departes.^^ 
the  while  Cambuscan  rounded  ^'  Camballs  eare, 
tills  secret  watch woord  w^tch  hee  hath  to  beare       468  Th«  watrinrord  !• 
to  th'  court  of  Captaines,  whoe  the  ^*gard  attend^*^*, 
it  *  morior '  hight     Tho  all  to  ^^^counsell  wend^^^,^^  »*  ra/e*  »^//  <» 

^^  What  proiecte^  for  approches  th'ave  to  foUowe ; 
mountes,  plottformes,  barricadoes,  trenches  hollowe, 
blockhowses,  skonces,  fortes,  potarrs  them  t'  rydd,  473 

All  wAtch  Cambuscan  soone  decreed,  and  bydd 
a  strict  beleagringe,  'battriDg«  eake  of  th'  towne,  » v«  tomn«  hai*- 

b'  assaultinge,  scalinge,  entringe,  beatinge  down ;     476 
chieflie  th'  Commaunders  to  doe  valientlie, 
because  example  eutreth  at  the  eye, 
wheare  credit  sooner  winns  then  at  the  eare,^^ 

*— *  Now  then,  Yf  yee  propose  yee  mistresses,  •  in 

'  heere  *~^  yf  onlie  thease  are  they  :  and  I  assure  you 

*— *  this  iustice  doth  that  lovelie  truith  approve. 

*-•  love  proves  yee  love  to  convert  with  truithes  right.         ^  doe  not 

8  wAich         »  will  yee         ^^^^  om.  in  Ash.         "  said 

'*— '•  tho  all  to  theire  own  quarters  home  depart^f.  '^  whistred 

14—14  gurard^f  attend,  it>—i6  ^,«^  ^,j  ^j,^^  i^-i6  quarters  wend 

17—17  9  lif^fg  om.  in  Ash.  *•— **  om.  in  Ash. 


1 1 2  Cambuscans  Artillerif  is  got  ready,     [Pt.  VII. 


Cambascan  d«- 
MrM  only  to  lead 
hifl  men. 

*  a*»ailamt8  remh 
lute* 


His  Cannon  are 
ntonnted  on  their 
carriagea. 


and  ladles, 
lintatocks,  Ac., 
got  ready. 


The  Fregilians 
prepare  to  oppoae 
the  landing  of 
(*iimbuscan's 
Miilon. 


*— '  theare 


T-7 


^  AVhile  tonges  well  much  male  talke,  but  no  hand  steare, 

Naie,  saye  well,  but  doe  ill ;  Or  one  thinge  tell,       481 

and  meane  another,  w/a'ch  hee  likd  not  well. 

for  his  owne  part  hee  cravd  this  onlie  glorie 

of  owne  example,  goinge  well  before  yee.  484 

They  vowd  they  valerouslye  woold ;  and  so 
tooke  faithfull  leave,  each  to  his  charge  to  goe.^ 
^vpmounted  are  the  greate  Artilerie,* 
*on  owne  huge-iron-carriages  knobbie,  488 

all  in  a  readines  to  bee  drawn  on, 
out  of  their6  brazen  mowthes  to  sweare  anon 
in  flaminge  language,  that  all  th'impioos  must« 
have   thoire  false-traiterous  groundes  beat  downe  to 
dustc.  492 

for  canoniers,  carpenters,  laborers, 
enginers,  mulcibers,  toughe  pioners, 
With  ladelle^,  skowrers,  chargers,  coolers,  spunges, 
lint  stockes,  powder,  bullette^,  leavers,  thrunges,      496 
to  shove  the  canons,  ayminge  by  the  snowt 
at  yonder  gabien  loope-holes,  to  putt  out ; 
each  canon  havinge  manie  men  at  worke, 
to  com  in  place,  to  hurt,  or  theare  to  lurcki?  ;^  500 

^  with  manie  officers  all  needes  to  plie, 
that  nought  bee  left  vndon,  nor  oft  awrye. 

But  lo,  th'  Fregiliens  qaartred  are  in  standes, 
t'  impeach  Akafirs  landings  his  bold  bandes.  504 

nay,^  all  approchers,  as  well  this  as  that, 
^'for  still  they  swore  ^  they  woold  maintaine  their  statt 
Against   all  the  world,  swcaringe   theare   rested  thear 
maynJ 

Howbeet,  the  brave  Cambuscanites  assayen,  508 

*— *  7  linet  om.  in  Ash,         *— ^  om.  in  Ath, 
vp  to  mount  the  great  artilerie,        ♦-^  13  linei  om,  in  Ash, 
whose  Officers  all  sydes  and  quarters  ply. 

The  prowd  Fregiliens  also  kept  their  standes, 
t'  impeach  bold  Aquaphirs  new  Landed  bandes,     and 

•—*  still  vowing^  that 
gainst  comers  all :  sith  thearein  restes  theirs  maine. 


Pt.  VIL]       Cambuscans  attack  on  Fregiley,  113 

^at  everie  quarter  to  approche  dispight, 
aod  so  in  everie  quarter  ginns  tlie  fight. 

The  ahipps  out  rord  of  smoke,  flame,  shott,  and  Carobanoan't 

•hip*  flra 

fyer, 
as  when  grim-heavens-clowde^  drawes  sulphur  hicr,  512  «•"»'/'•■ 
t'  apprentize  twoe  foes  to  one  occupation, 
to  worcke  by  quite  contrarie  occupation  : 
bott  fier,  cold  water,  reavinge  bandes  a  sonder, 
agastetf  the  world  with  lightninge,  raine,  and  thunder. 
80  flunge  the  shipps  their  thunderbolt^^  on  th'  town.        on  the  town. 

But  in  the  meaue  Akafir  gott  some  grown,  518  ^'^m^ngetto 

thoughe  some  of  his  best  soldiers  weare  ysliott, 
with  murderers  from  the  walls,  ear  vp  they  gott,     520 
Yet  made  they  head  ;  and  Akafir,  afront, 
hewd  out  his  passage  throughe  the  thickest  brunt, 
so  that  his  followers,  by  his  nianlie  plaie, 
sawe  in  the  darkest  night  to  find  their  waye.  524 

for  bee  so  the  Fregiliens  canvacd,  that  The  FpeKiUans 

retreat. 

the  pbdne  feild  nis  their  refuge,  but  their  statt. 

Wbeare,  forcd  them  in  adores,  yea  to  close  fight, 

so  that  on  evn  termes  durst  not  trye  his  might. ^       528 

1—*  at  everie  quarter  t'  enter  daie  and  night, 
so  thear^  in  everie  quarter  ginnes  the  fight 

The  shippes  great  Canons  rore  out  Rhott,  and  fyer^, 
like  as  when  sulphrie  clowdcs  (contract)  conspire 
twoe  foes  t'  apprentize  to  one  occupation, 
both  workings  by  contmrie  operation, 
with  fier  and  water  reaving^'  band^^  asonder, 
agast  the  world  with  lightninge,  raine,  and  thunder  : 
ao  flungtf  the  shipps  theirs  torment<'«  gainst  the  town, 
while  in  the  meane  Aquaphir  gott  some  grown, 
though  som  of  his  best  soldiers  off  wear/;  smott 
with  gunw  shott  from  the  town,  when  Land  they  gott. 
Yet  resolutelie  makinge?  heatl  afront, 
Hewd  out  theire  passag/;  through  the  hardest  bi-unt, 
So  as  his  followers  (taught  by  his  schoole  pluy) 
sawe  whearr,  how  darck^  so  ear«,  to  find  their/r  waie. 
from  whence  them  beatings  everie  question  gatt, 
till  the  plaine  left,  they  rann  into  their  statt 
whear^  howzd  constraind  the  keistrell««  to  close  fight, 
not  darings  openlie  to  trie  the  right : 

*  om.  in  A»h.  *— ^  am,  in  Aih, 

LANE.  1 


114 


Cambu8can^8  attack  on  Fregiley,      [Pt.  VII. 


ttratagtmy 


Cambnaenn's 
pioneers  Mp  up 
to  Fregiley. 


^MllianU  beaten 
(t  19  b) 


"  brazen  horee  ± 
twoordfi 


Cainhuacaii  alay* 
rebeU. 


^meane  time  hee  vsd  this  stratagem  of  warr, 

to  sticke  vp  lighted  mattches,  w7<tch  from  farr 

seemd    standee    of    pikes    and    shott,    hidd    in    the 

darckg; 
Wheareat  th'  fregiliens  gonners  madd  their  marcke,  532 
hut  spent  their  ordinaunce  and  witt  in  vaine, 
While  Akafir  and  his  more  footings  gaine. 
for  his  ingenious  troope  of  enginers, 
strong^  lahorers  and  ventringe  pioners,  536 

so  lustelie  beestirrd  them,  that  hy  mome 
theire  mountes  and  trenches  came  the  towne  afome, 
to  vault  their  skoldinge  gunners  in,  Whoe  plie 
to  his  owne  soldiers  more  tranquilities  540 

^But  kinge  Camhuscan  noold  spend  manie  shott 
on  papem-gunners  harrell^g  (waxinge  hott)  :^ 
^fell  on  them  with  a  shocks  of  well  armd  pikes, 
Whoe  followinge,  pusshd  and  strooke  home,  as  hee 
strikes,^  544 

^oretumioge  all.     ffor  Morliuo,  his  swoorde, 
requird  longe  streetes  the  kinges  highe  waye  t'afifoord, 
and  taught  them  knowe,  that  provokd  lenitie 
is  iustice  (dealinge  dewes  extremitie).  548 

not  one  perseverant  mutinous  hee  spaerd, 
Wheare  iustice  (in  hott  hlood)  noolJ  cries  regard  ;^ 


^  om,  in  Ath. 
«-*  12  lines  om.  in  Ash,  and  the  following  inserted: — 
inso  much  as  that  fore  the  prime  of  morn 
theire  mountes  and  trenches  came  the  town  afom, 
wAich  vaulted  in  the  foes  :  whoe,  soon  recoiling^, 
rann  to  the  skonce  of  everlastings  railings. 

*-*  (Hn,  in  Ash, 
*— 4       Camhuscan,  thearefore,  not  to  spend  his  shott 
on  paper  gunners,  lyings  down  the  throte, 
fr-*  om,  in  Ash,  *-*  om,  in  Ash, 

f—''  them  chargd  with  fierie  Morlivo,  his  swoord, 

and  through  their  files  and  ranckes  laid  swarthes  aboord, 

to  prove  that  longs  provoked  lenitie, 

invoketh  iustices  extremitie ; 

wAioh  no  perseverants*  hath  att  all  to  spare, 

sith  hott  and  cold,  they  iustice  rigor  dare. 


Pt  VIL]        Gnartdy,  the  false  Freyilian.  115 

^but  forcd  the  false  Fregiliens  backe  to  ronn 

and  ahutt  theire  gates,  by  him  (ueere  pell  mell)  woniL 

Wheaieby  his  pioners  wrote  with  more  ease,  553  ouiihaMnn* 

pioMen  diK  their 

as  f eelinge  his  well  fightinge  provd  their  peace.  trenrhM  ciuw  lo 

so,  after  him,  their  rowlinge  trenches  brought 

as  neere  the  waUes  (allmost)  as  home  hee  fought :    55 G 

and  as  they  went,  mounter  canons  with  a  trice, 

Whence  all  the  world  him  grauntes  iust,  valient,  wL>c.^ 

^Gnartoly,  ^tna  perceayinge  off  the  walles,  '<r  aiuembUHQ* 

loUelie  thus  to  kmge  Cambuscan  caUs,  «')60 

and  told,  and  him  retold  oft  and  agen,^  (inartuiy  teii* 

_,.__._.  _  ,  Canibuscsin  that 

that  his  Freguiens  weare  his  trewest  men,  the  FreKiUaii* 

naie  are,  and  wilbee  (saie  men  what  they  woolil), 

and  by  that  faith  and  trothe  ^for  him  doe  hold :      564 

inverting^  thus,  th'  kinges  selfs  delt  wrongefullie, 

to  doe  his  eldest  sonn  this  iniurie. 

but  they  weare  all  ^  his  liege  men  trewe  forsoothe :  •»  hu  liege  men ; 

tho  smild,  as  butter  noold^  melt  in  his  mowthe,       568 

*With  b^ginge  formes  to  bee  belivd  like  him, 

Who,^  iuglinge,  faine  woold  all  mens  creditte^  winn. 

^so  with  a  crooked  curtchie,  wried  aright,  571 

goglinge  bothe  eies,  sayd,  "  At  your  service  dight ; " 

Yet  tuminge  round  at  all  Cambuscans  men —  yet  iie  abiweH 

,  ('ainlnikcairs 

them  faster  raild  then  did  the  tonge  or  penn/  men. 

of  peltinge  Zoilus,  or  bigg  momus  coold, 

'gaininge  the  wispe  of  talest  tipptoa  skold.^  576 

*— '  8  linen  om.  in  Ash. 
'— '  Which  Qnartolita  escaping^  off  the  walles, 
thus  iollelie  to  king«  CambuacED  callr;(, 
whome  told,  BDd,  him  retold  too,  and  agen, 

*— ^  om.  in  Ash. 
^-^  of  theires  will  hold  ;  inverting^?  that  the  kiii^'r  dcit  wrongefullie, 
in  doing's  eldest  sonn  this  iniurie.     and  that  they  weare 

*  n*  woold 
*—^  with  crooked  curtchies,  solemn  lookes,  like  him,     that 
^^^  then  milking/r  his  mustaches  (wried  aright) 

(his  eies  to  heavn  cast)  bodd  the  king^  good  night 
but  turnings  round  to  all  Cambuscans  men, 
them  viler  raild  then  anio  tong^  or  {>enn 

for  which  hee  bore  the  wispe  from  everie  skold. 

1  2 


IIG     Fight  between   Camhallo  and  Algansife,     [Pt.  VI f. 

^then  what  neede  handes  (in  warrfare)  knighthode  raise, 
Wlieare  long  tunges  gunn  shott  mote  prevent  the  praise  % 
as  whilome  deignd  this  wriglinge  fyrbaliste 
sniile,  crouch,  begg,  sigh,  cogginge  humilianiste.^      580 

^firand  dit-  *'  ^SiiTah,"  Cambuscan  lowrd,  "  all  yee  haue  loatc-*^ 

Your  principale  verbe  (credite)  w/i/ch  yee  boste  :* 

Canibimcan  sooffs    but  if  I  catche  yec^  once  with  one  bold  lye,  683 

^your  faire  coynd  truithe^  shall  scarce  yee  iustefye." 

and  threatens        7  With  all  (shakingtf  Morliuo)  sayd,  "  doubt  not," 
but  He  solve  youres  and  the  boies  gordian  knott ! 
^ne  thincke  your  worded,  alone,  have  to  decline 
your  rebell  selves ;  but  this  my  discipline  I "  588 

9$woor(ie»of  They  waivinge  hira  with  theire  swoord  Sanglamort, 

the  bothe  threttc^  thretninge  emestc*  of  brave  sport® 

^^Meane  time,^^  Binato  was  sore  fought  with  all 
^^  by  grand  Horbillo,  so  that  helpe  gann  call,  592 

vnto  whose  aide  Cambuscan  rode  with  speede, 

^* If  k\n«  auieth  suppliouge  all  in  all  wheare  theare  was  neede  :'^ 
^•*and  made  suche  havocke  evene  waie  hee  went, 
as  soone  his  foes  rann,  and  within  dores  pent.^^        596 

^"TTitriftdhttwixt       ^*But  feirce  Algarsife  and  Camball,  this  while ^* 

fought,  whoe  shoold  winn,  and  whoe  shoold  leese  the 
soile. 

i—i  4  lines  om.  in  Ash.  and  the  folUnving  lines  inserted:  — 
as  art  of  faction  levineth  to  learn, 
eternal  brondes  ideal ie  to  earn. 
2-2  ffjfi  if  I  ^gfi^        3—3  "Yot/  Sirrah,"  said  Canibugcan,  "well  yee  beet 
*  lost,  *  yoM  ®— *^  Your  townes  coynd  troth 

7-7  t'  whome  shewing^  Morlivo,  sayd,  *•  dowt  yee  not 
*^8  4  lines  om.  in  Ash.         ®— ®  om.  in  Ash.         lo— lo  ^his  while 
11—11  i,y  grauci  Orbell,  so  as  for  helpe  did  call, 

to  whome  Cambuscan  on  Ducell  mad^  speed, 
and  gratiouslie  supplied  him  whear^  was  need  ; 

13—13  tJi^xt'  2  lines  om.  in  Ash.  a  fid  the  following  inserted  : — 
wheare  tottring<?  on  the  point  of  fallings  down, 
Ducello  holpe  him  well  to  stand  his  grown : 
tho  did  Binato  drive  Orbello  back<?, 
and  to  theire  heeles  putt  all  his  gawdie  packr, 
Ducello  down  all  trampling^  wheare  bee  went, 
k  killd  each  one  that  in  his  mowth  hee  nenipt. 
**^*  Algarsift'  and  Camballo  all  this  while,         yi*—io  ^^,   ,',j  ^j,^^ 


Pt.  VIL]    CambaUo  and  Algnrxift' fyhf  ;  ar^  y^r^'^'f.    1. 
With  80  fell  yemesse*  and  continuance,  tui  iniajirt 

Omuiln  Wit 

'with  chaunge  of  fortmies  wheele  in  cozLbkViiz,Z0u^  ^'/j  x^^xmsku^'^. 


as  wonder  weaie  to'  tell ;  ffor  now  this  ^d^ 

'recoilesy  Then  that  side  hack  ward  fayed. 

yet  hy  fi^eshe  coniage  chaigd  on  head  again^, 

&  still,  still  th*  hreatfaerne,  fyghtinge  lion*  twasK.  ^>>4 

caringe,  ne  sparinge,  onght  to  take  or  kill ; 

for  whie  the  wager  lay  on  eithen  will. 

Yet  neither  thone  ne  thother  halckd  the  fefld, 

for  leavinge,  in  a  manner  is  to  yeeld.  ^//* 

This  fight  Camhnscan  (whose  tentf  was  in  th'  =:>ile,  ^r^t  ^^^-f  ♦ 
twixt  east  and  west)  heheld,  and  staid  a  litlfr 
to  see  his  sonnes  fight  out  theire  kntgbtlie  pnze, 
as  knowings  knighthodes  type  is  that  ^nm.^  Clt 

that  alwaies  tmlie  dothf :  that  all  eaaaie^ 
mote  yirtaonslie  asport  the  nohlist  praiiMr. 
hat  seeinge  Algarsife  fight  falsarie, 

the  kinge  msshd  in  amid  the  mntinie.  ffl'9  ^  t^  -n^Man  jatr* 

att  whose  dred  proesenoe  Algarsife  retierd, 
and  shatt  the  gates  (of  all  hid  syde  admird;,^ 

*— *  on  th*  chaang^  of  Fortmies  whc«le,  to  cnmlftMmnUjt :  aa  mr^-X^  r-^^u-.* 
then  that  sid^  forwanL  backvrftrd,  war«TinjE^  *U'*^. 
each  with  freih  ooanc^  e^laadn^^  hooM  «flp»rn^, 
the  brothers  fightings  still  like  lion*  tvairie. 
not  feariogr,  earing^,  sparinff^.  tjike  r>r  kill  : 
as  eithers  wager  laie  on  eithen  «i!U 
wodd  not  thone  should  to  thother  I#are  the  itihl. 
though  leafing^  doth  not  erer  nmplie  reild. 

Camhnscan  tho,  whose  teot  «tood  in  the  roidle. 
twist  east  and  west,  this  markiot^^.  Ataid  the  bridl<^. 
to  see  his  twoe  sonnes  flight  theirs  kniff^itlie  prize, 
well  knowings  knighthod  winn«»  not  th'  golden  H'xlc, 
bat  tiewe  and  iust  ye  strike,  that  heroes 
mate  from  the  Vicious  lieare  the  noMe<st  l^ies : 
so  now  gainst  false  Algar^ifes  polecie. 
in  mshd  amid  theirs  mistickr  mutinie. 
his  horse  Duoello  tendringr  in  hU  teeth, 
all  to  Cambuscan,  to  bee  killd  fcx>rthwith  : 
Y|^)on  whome  runnings  was  neere  over  thrown, 
had  thej  not  by  this  warr  horse  binn  beeittrown. 

WAich  Aigarsif^  abhorringir  back^  retierd, 
and  sbutt  the  gates,  of  all  his  men  admird.         ^—^  om.  in  A*?t. 
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Part  VIII. 

AtUck  on  Fregi' 
ley. 


$tratagem»  * 
of  Camballo. 


(f.W) 

*  ffround  ffottf 
eaiiont  mouHted.* 


>  totcn  beteefftd 


Intellifrence  tent 
to  Q.  Ethelta. 


Canto  ociaito, 

Kinge  Thotobun  dothe  promise  ayde. 

^battyre  and  sally  bothe  are  tryed ; 
Gnartolite,  Leifarcke,  Horbells  inrode  stayd. 

Cambuscans  Love  theire  crueltie  discried.^ 

^Binato  with  Camballo  all  this  night 
fierd  in  theire  quarters  manie  a  smokinge  light, 
and  placd  some  emptie  curacies  hard  by, 
Which  glimpsinge  like  armd  men  at  Fregely,  4 

soone  thither  drewe  their  Gunners  aimes  to  shoote. 

But  th'  Campe  their  error  fLontes,  &  made  this  boote, 
that  from  the  barricadoed  groundes  ygott, 
earlie  salutes  the  towne  with  Canon  shott.  8 

havinge  eake  cutt  each  passage  off,  path,  creeke, 
theare  to  bee  spokenn  within  their  deeke.^ 

^Now  Cambuscan  havinge  them  leagred  fast, 
gan  send  th'  intelligence  theareof  post  haste,  12 

to  Ethelta  his  queene  and  lovinge  wiefe, 
Whoe  ioid,  but  vengeance  wishd  on  Algarsife. 
Which  famous  newes  beinge  in  Serra  known,* 


2    2 


>— *  feirce  battrie,  fuillies  hott  are  tried, 

Orbells,  Leyfurckoes,  Gnartolytefl  inrodes  staid, 
Cambuscans  love  theire  tyrannies  dinoried. 
theie  10  lines  am.  in  Ash.  and  the  folloitxM^  inserted : — 

Thus  havinge  brought  his  troopes  home  to  theirs  state, 

they  dublie  barricadoed  everie  gate, 

so  fast  as  art,  forces  divelish  polecie, 

fraud,  engin,/pIottforroes,  soveraign  tyrannic, 

mote  balk^,  or  shunn  the  brazen  horses  teeth  ; 

wAich  yet  so  held  as  mastred  all  thearewith  ; 

not  loosing^  one,  3rf  caught^  to  scape  awaie, 

till  madtf  them  humblie  willing^  to  obaie. 

of  whome,  as  grewe  theirs  fear«.  so  did  theirs  hate 

abhorr  what  mad^  them  so  obtemporate, 

as  that  in  general,  the  Garrison, 

chawd  manie  a  quid  :  and  oounsell  tooke  theareon. 
^  om.  in  Ash.  *-^  am.  in  Ash.  ^— *  om.  in  Ash. 

^^—^      Nathlesse  Cambuscan,  thus  them  leagring^  fast, 

intelligence  theareof  sent  hast  post  hsst 

to  Etheelta  his  Queene  (most  noble  wif^), 

who  ioid,  as  vengeance  wishd  on  Algnrsiff. 

the  fame  wheureof  in  Serra  beings  known. 
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^fyeis  as  for  halfe  wonn  victoiieB  weiie  blown.^         1$ 

So  sent  hee  Amidis  'his  page  t'*  Lis  freod 
king  Thotobnn  of  Aiabie  and  Ind, 
't' impart  the  premisses;  Whose  gntnlatinn 
powid  foorth  this  kind  and  king^  ilinwasriiw,       A 
of  sweetlie  weQoominge  th'  emhawadcw 
With  cheere  and  richer  giftes  then  ever  wtnt^ 
*and  at  departure  with  all  loTe  and  loie/ 

thoshi^^t:  *' Goe  tell  thie  mastei^  prettied  boje,  11 
*that  him  I  love^  and  honor  much  his  aetaoD, 
in  that  he  ajmes  at  th'atchett  of  slje  faeSioii, 
Whoe  mote  at  last  sache  marriages  begett/ 
as  no  disvnion  shall  a-sonder  sett,  K 

^tell  him^  I  will  auxiliaries  send  him, 
gainst  wans  all  difficulties,  wAiche  male  spende  faioL 
but  lett  him,  as  hee  bathe  begnniiy  percearer,  »•<  7'^'««t 

^ihat  traitors  die,  and  instioe  nigne  ioKwerJ'  Z2 


But  these   (thoughe  glonous  netres;  mnch   j«rkd  ^mt^vst' 
Canac, 
Whoe  viewinge  all  in  her  perspective  glnsie, 
found  they  wears  mingled  sweete,  sowr,  pkaaant,  bitter, 
&  proefaced  ioie,  but  steepd  in  sadder  licor.  K 

**  Alas  "  (quoth  sheeX  **  the  best  of  these  bimre  newes     cmm  m,v.rx* 

tb*  war. 

bin  butt  wars  entrie,  without  warrs  j?su«a. 
my  fEather,  to  his  honor,  and  with  saftye* 

>'— ^  boofien  wear^,  as  for  Victoriet,  rp  bloiren.        ^-^  the  yt^  to 

*— '  4  limes  om.  in  Atk. 
^— *  to  whome  at  partore  bee  (io  lore  and  ioie),        *  krrelie 
that  him  I  honor  for  hU  roial  action, 
wiUch  purpoeetfa  aoo  hatchet  for  prowd  faction  ; 
wheareby  aoch  marriages  at  last  mate  gett 

^— ^  and  flaie. 
that  (alaehod^  die,  and  iustioe  live  forever. 

But  theas  brave  newes  weare  jrkeflome  to  Caoace, 
whoe  Yiewingtf  them  in  her  perspective  glaive, 
felt  they  wear^  mingled  sweet,  sowr,  pleasant*  bitti^r, 
though  prefacd  ioie,  yet  steepd  in  saddest  lioor, 
thearefore  prooouncd  that  bravest  warres  beginniuf?/*!, 
are  but  drie  monies  sonn  shine,  of  erns  wett  endinges. 
for  wheare  my  ffather,  to  his  honor  hie, 

•— ^  iMf*.  ta  Ath. 
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^hathe  Fregiley  beeseeged;  I  ioie  that  mastrie,  40 

for  tifl  a  brave  on-sett :  yet  wan*  is  warr, 
and  still  dothe  one  side,  nay  oft  bothe  sides,  man. 
Canace  resrreu       flfor  save  my  father  winn  and  raze  the  towne, 

thatifherFaUier 

will*,  I  graunt  that  fame  would  blason  his  renowne :  44 

Yet  theare  is  losse  in  winninge,  wheare  the  winner 
somms   their  lives  loste,   whoe  livd   till  warres    be- 
ginner 
them  lodd  to  fames  highe  daunger-teachinge  schoole, 
Whose  rudimente^  binn  hott,  conclusions  coole.  48 

Then  if  in  warr  wee  kill  our  enimies, 
and  leese  our  frendes,  thears  Joies  extremities. 

her  Brother  Whence  if  he  chastize  Algarsife,  my  brother,^ 

■offer.  Yet  violence  in  th'  act  is  the  first  mover.  62 

2 nay,  th'^instrumente*  of  chastninge,  what  bee^  theyl 
are  they  not  Canons,  *irn,  Steele?*   Harshe  essay  ! 
^that  suche  feirce  surgeons  tooles  shoold  exercise 
on  mans  soft  fleshe,  kill-curinge  buttcheries,  56 

calld  remedies.     But  if  suche  curinge  kill, 
is  not  the  remedie  as  badd  as  th'  ill  ? 
Algai-sif,  ah,^  wee  twaine  live  by  one  ffather. 

She  and  he  will      ^and  bothc  muste  die  of  him,^  for  ought  I  gather.      60 
nathlesse,^  I  knowe  my  flfather  loveth  mee, 
but  what  if  8  love  to  mee  prove  hate^  to  thee? 

*~i  hath  Fregiley  beesigd,  not  wodd  perdij, 

Yet  whoe  knowes  not,  that  viotors  warr  is  warr, 
that  still  one  syd^,  yf  not  both  sydes  doth  marr ; 
say  then  my  father  winn,  and  raze  this  town, 
and  fame,  thearefore,  doe  blason  his  renown  : 
Yet  theare  is  losse  in  winnings,  whear^  the  host 
reckneth  theirs  lives,  whome  viotorie  hath  lost 
yf  then  in  warr  wee  kill  our  enimies, 
and  leese  our  frend««,  are  not  these  ioies  sad  prize  7 
Or  saie  they  chastize  Algarsiff  my  brother, 
*— *  w^ich  3  1^1^  4—4  of  ann 

*— *  and  wheare  such  surgeons  on  flesh  exercise, 
are  they  not  hard-hart  butchers  remedies  ? 
but  what  yf  in  the  curings  him  they  kill  7 
is  not  that  remedie  as  wurse  as  th'  ill  7 
Ah,  Algarsiftf  1 
^^  and  both  through  him  must  die,        ^  howbeet        ^  death 
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^I  see  my  fathen^  wellilue  is  thj  daa&ga; 

I  see  ihj  wellfare  is  mj  iathen'  filiTmiw, 

I  see  his  saftie  and  thine  maie  not  bee;, 

'but  as  Djlems  or  Contaiies  agree.* 

Tet  if  thow  die  the  deathe,  I  lire  that  laA 

WA«ch«  dieth  sisterlie  with  Alganiff.'  i^ 

*So  theare  shee  sobbd  yntill  this  newe  prnoet 

gann  thus  oat  of  these  cruel  wn  txSksA^ 

**  that  warr  as  donbtfoll  is  as  it  is  crael : 

wittnesse,*  as  fjrer  of  propeitie  seekes  irv<^  7  j: 

'to  worke  yppon  (if  it  bee  eombiutili^), 

80  warr,  ire,  fier,  near  pnipoad  jet  in  idj& 

Kor  dothe  warr  promise  Tictcsie  to  him 

Who  activelie  or  passiTelie  beginn ;  7^ 

Kor  ih'  innocent  proffens  before  th'  x^eent, 

savinge  that  th'  innocent's  more  ccASdecl. 

Besides  in  th'  channce  of  Wair,  it  so  msK  chasi*c«* 

(if  fortunes  wheele  plaie  oat  her  taming  dsaxtee:;,    e^i 

*that  my  father  (most  deen:)  nuie  in  this  waxr 

bee  taen,  or  die,  or  hart^     Ah,  bee  these  fsir ! 

for  if  anie  of  these  comm  so  to  pane. 

Worse  weare  my  case  than  hers  that  nerer  was.*'*      M 

tho  wept  shee  bitterlie  for  thooe  and  tholha; 

^and  sweetlie  prayd  for  father  and  f<yr  brc^her,^^  imuT*^ 


^1  bat  w^  I  BM.  hit  *  oiocfaen 

bat  as  DnemmaeB  eaptacMU  dimicn^        *  t}mt 
tho  tbeare  diee  sobbd  and  wr^  tOl  did  ooUiwt. 
oot  of  theas  eniel  warres.  thi>  tnve  prMaet : 

*  and  that         '  ^m.  m  Ask. 
to  work^  Tppoo,  of  matter  c.mtlMgdhl'r. 
•o  neither  warr  nor  fier  dcie  purpoM  id>  : 
nor  Warr  doth  promue  Victoria  to  faim. 
wboe  ioslelie  doth  the  iusteBt  vmrr  bvfdoD. 
nor  warr  preferret  the  reriest  ioooeeDt, 
more  then  to  make  him  some  what  ooofident. 
hot  jt  bj  ehaoDce  of  warr  (as  so  male  chaano?). 
that  my  most  deere-kfnd  flfather.  in  this  warr. 
maie  taeo  bee,  slaine  or  hurt,  Ah,  bee  that  farr : 
Or  yf  of  thease,  the  wun*t  chaaooe  com  to  ^mae, 
I  Deed^j  must  com  into  the  t<elf^  same  case." 
^^  and  tftill  praid  fur  her  fiather  deere  and  brothcrr. 
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Canaoe  pmys  for 
pence  between  her 
Fiitiier  atid 
Motlier  wid  her 
Brother. 


(f.  fO  b) 


Cambasciin's 
^ffr^ot  battrif* 
of  Fregiley. 


^  begginge  withall  it  bee  (if  it  maie  bee) 
in  her  to  make  sound  peace  twixt  all  the  three ;         88 
much  praisinge  love  (sweete  peaces  harbinger), 
meeke  truithes,  steme  Justices  coUiginer. 
But  warr  it  selfe  her  gentile  hart  abhotrethe. 
for  whie  1  with  it  the  Furies  aje  concurreth,  92 

vnlesse  it  bee  Justices  instrument, 
trespasses  rasor,  scurge,  swoord,  punishment ; 
and  theare  shee  sighd,  it  knowinge  well  before 
that  this  iuste  warr  had  t'  pay  Algarsifes  skore.  96 

Addinge,  "  warr  bettr  is  ended  then  begunn, 
sithe,  once  begunn,  th'  end  none  knocs  vntill  donn." 
eftsoones  repraienge  for  ann  happie  end, 
did  to  thaUmighties  will  all  recommend.  100 

The  while  from  morning68  peepe  till  high  midd 
noone,^ 
Cambuscans  battringe^  Canons  beat  the  towne 
at  everie  quarter,  ^bothe  from^  campe,  sea,  shore, 
whence^  greater  battrie  near  was  heard  to  rore ;        104 
^so  dilligent  oft  vttred  and  agen, 
by  th*  industries,  swett  spirited  of  valient  men,* 
^that  once  begun,  near  had^  to  make  ann  end, 
till  it  demolishe  all  it  dothe  intend,  108 


1—1  oft  beggings,  yf  it  possible  mote  bee, 

in  her  to  make  a  good  peace,  twixt  the  three: 

muoh  praisiQgtf  love  (of  peace  the  harbinger), 

mild  truithea,  sterae  iustices  kind  foragers. 

but  warr  yt  aeUe  her  gentil  hart  abhorrd, 

in  that  with  yt  the  Furies  aye  conourrd, 

but  it  bee  iustices  meere  instrument, 

sinnes  rasor,  scurdg«,  swoord,  drawn  for  punishment : 

tho  sighd  oft  and  againe,  as  earst  afore, 

sith  knewe,  this  warr  woold  paie  Algarsifes  skore. 

yt  wishing^  better  ended  then  begun, 

sith  once  begunit  thend  none  knowes  till  yt  donn ; 

with  both  palmes  lifted  for  that  happie  end, 

praid,  and  to  Ood  did  all  in  all  commend. 

AH  this  while,  from  the  monies  peepe  till  high  noono, 
2-2  om.  in  Ash.  ^  roial  *-^  from  tlie 

*  that  ^~*  om.  in  A«h. 

7-7  w/itch  once  begun  had  nut 
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^plaiengtf  continualie  bothe  dale  and  nighty 

till  coolmgtf  time  admitted  some  small  leepight^ 

^but  then  afreshe  as  if  all  newe  begonn,  cmbama't 


Tebringes  these  canons  foorth  that  back  weaie  ran,  112  im^. 

againe  to  plaie  and  never  oeasse  to  plaj, 

till  battrie  all  th'  inhabitantet  dissmaye.' 

^And  first  hb  canons  aymd  th'  aspiringe  spire, 

wheare  prowd  Algarsifes  standard  flaonted  higher'  116  Tscyv^nr 

then  ame  towr  or  steeple  of  the  towne, 

^and  qnicklie  them  requird  to  tatter  downe  ;^ 

^paringe  theire  house  topps,  pearcd  theire  earthen  walls, 

wAtch  mowldred  into  heapes,  and  soone  downe  faUs :  * 

*for  gainst  great  canon  shott  theare  is  no  sheild       121 

then^  that  lesse  force  most  to  the  greater  jeeld. 

^whence  greater  cries  mongst  people  near  wear  heard, 

wheare  daonger  in  so  manie  formes  appeard.  124 

so  nowe  deere-bonght-witt  bj  owne  feelinge  smart, 

examind  neerer  home  their  rebelled  hart,  •^^n-meti^m 

to  graunt  within  them  selves  kinge  Cambnscan 

is  a  most  trewe,  iust,  kind,  wise,  valient  man  ;  12d  tv  fr^wmn 

and  that^  of  pride  and  insolent  selie  wUle,  i»i;«  cwi^^i^ 

'they  had*  deservd  this  seege  and  muche  more  ill ; 

^^In  so  muche  that  the  most  wishd  present  peace,^* 


csii's  jwtioe. 


1—^  conttnualie  bott  plajing^  night  and  daie, 
small  time  of  coolings  givn  (a  litle  ftaie) : 
•—*  4  lineM  am.  i»  Ask, 
'—'  The  Oftoonieres  ajrmingtf  at  that  prowd  npire, 
wheare  Algarsifes  own  standard  flaanted  hygher, 
wAich  prowd  they  quicklie  made  to  tatter  down. 
•— *  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
for  gainst  rach  Canon  shott  theare  wa^  no  sheild,  l>iit 
7—7  as  witnessd  the  walles  breaches,  when  they  fell, 

thear«  shewd  theirs  strongest  mountaines  seavn  did  dwell, 
and  weartf  so  pearod  as  greater  cries  none  heard, 
while  Danger  in  so  manie  formes  appeard  : 
as  DOW  the  seeged  (of  an  in  felt  smart) 
examind  neerer  theirs  rebellious  hart, 
whoe  now,  tnbid,  graunt  that  king^  Cambuscan, 
is  a  most  loving^,  trewe-iust-valiant  man.  though  tlifv 
•— *  om.  in  Ash.  *-*  had  well 

10—10  Vpjx)n  wAich  motives  manie  wi;}hd  for  pwicr, 


124 
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The  Fregilian 
rebels  praiae 
Cambaecan, 


and  waiit  peace. 


*  people  hood- 
wiHckd^ 


Alfpinife  dissi- 
mulates. 


I— I 


^thoughe  peace  weare  never  yet  obiaind  by  ease.      132 

6  powT  of  correction,  if  well  extended, 

wAi'ch  soone  makes  to  obaye,  and  not  contemned. 

Th'  vnkind  Fregiliens,  wantinge  Love  wileare, 
spake  well  of  virtue  now,  though  but  for  feare  :        136 
naie,  now  collaude^  Combuscans  virtues  all, 
which  graunted  that  his  force  theire  barter  apall. 
a  certaine  signe,  that  virtues  foes  are  faine 
it  to  agnize,  for  shame,  or  feare  of  paine ;  1 40 

and  made  as  thoughe  they  woold  to  virtue  cleve, 
yf  Algarsife,  theire  chiefs,  woold  give  them  leave ; 
and  grauntes  (vnaskd)  that  peace  weare  better  farr 
then  the  feirce  yssues  of  vncertaine  warr.^  144 

Algarsife,  heeringe  this,  begann  to  thincke 

^the  people  (in  short  time)  backe  from  him  woold 

shrincke^ 

^sithe,  maie  they  their  commaunders  virtuous  see, 

they  also  all  will  trulie  virtuous  bee.*  148 

^  Whearefore  him  beares  like  virtues  nicitie, 

intermix t  with  virtues  neutralitie : 

knowinge,  hee  sooner  gettc«  whoe  simulateth,^ 

peace,  never  purcbasd  yet  by  idle  ease  ; 
w^ich  heere  provd  that  correction  iust  extended, 
doth  soone  make  to  obaie,  and  not  contemned  : 
for  still  Cambuscans  Canons  so  paid  home, 
as  raent  not  leave  one  stone  vppon  a  stone, 
nor  engin  on  the  walles,  ne  seaven  mountes, 
for  on  that  rest  hee  cast  vp  theirs  accomptes. 
WAich  causd  the  townes  men,  Who  lackd  love  wileare, 
to  speake  of  love  and  Virtewe  well,  for  fear^, 
and  now  oollaud  Cambuscans  Virtewes  all, 
wAich  provd  his  forces  now  did  them  appall : 
a  Cfrtaine  sign,  that  Virtewes  foes  are  faine 
her  to  agnize  for  shame,  or  tehre  of  paine. 
ann  index  that  they  virtuous  woold  beoomm, 
incase  Algarsifes  leave  mote  first  bee  wun  ; 
concluding^  a  bad  peace  wear^  better  farr 
then  the  sharpe  yssewes  of  revengefull  warr.         *— *  om.  in  Ash. 
3—3  thvncertaine  people  back/?  from  him  would  shrinckf, 

♦— *  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
^-^  him,  thearefor^,  beares  like  Virtewes  nicitie, 

to  weet,  commixt  with  court  calliditie, 

as  knowings,  sooner  getter  that  simulates 
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^then  liee  that  churlishelie  quite  abnegatetb^*,  152 

Woold  faine  that  all  men  sboold  bis  actions  decme 
pure,  virtuous,  though  affected,  but  to  sceme. 

But  bee  and  thotber  princes  laborctb^  Aiirtrvife  r«*u>raa 

to  reinforce  what  the  campe  demolisbeth,  156  d«rtnij. 

'because  wheare  Canons  puissance  dothe  may  me, 


/ 


nature  craves  iitt  vtensill^^  to  sustaine.^  ^ 

^Then  sayd  prince  Algarsif^,  with  smilinge  grace,  ^antiaeit^inmm- 

vnto  his  soldiers  (lookinge  in  his  face),  160  ±  u  jbuowJa.* 

'*  Yee  spirited  generous,  resolve  "  (quoth  bee),  Aifranir«  oaiinon 

"  in  your  iuste  cause  stovrtlie  to  followe  mee,  him. 
with  hart,  minde,  and  with  vigor  of  all  bandes,       163 
Yea,  urith  your  vttmosta  force,  w/d/cb  none  witbstandes  : 

tusshe  !^  w'are  not  borne  to  die  like  Hatter  in  boles.  They  an  not  mu 

and  cowards, 

nor  hide  our  header  in  darcke,  with  hsXies^  and  mowles, 

^ne  bee  suche  cowarde^,  as  vp  kept  at  baye, 

while  canon  shott  (vs  luklesse  borne)  dotbe  slaye.    168 

No,  wee  bee  men  as  they,  and  dare  well  meete 

all  them  who  vex  our  walkes  in  our  owne  streete. 

and  knowe  they  shall,  ear  daye,  wee  meane  to  fight,  ^       baiwiUflKht. 

1—1  then  not  seeme  so,  and  churlish  abnegates  ; 

but  faine  hee  woold  all  should  his  actions  deeme 
at  virtuous  pure  :  though  but  affect  and  sceme. 
on  wAich  termes  hee,  and  all  his,  laboreth 
*— '  for  whear^  and  what  the  Canon  bu11ett^«  may  me, 
natures  Vtensilfi  must,  ell^«  nought  sustaioc : 
'  Athmole  here  inserts  the  folUfrying  lines : — 

WAich  donn  Algarsif  made  out  rodes  of  sallie, 
and  bidd  his  oouusell  of  warr  not  to  dallie, 
but  to  distroie  b*  intention  what  distroies  them, 
w/iich  weare  those  canons,  then  wAich  nought  more  noyes  them, 
for  that  bcsid^jr  they  curve  their  libertie, 
they  kill  amid  the  sweetes  whear^  dead  they  lye  : 

♦— *  om.  in  Ash, 
^—^  did  thearefore  with  a  bold  and  knightlie  grace, 
thus  resolutelie  saye  to  his  soldiers  face  : 

**  Yee  generous !  hencefoorth  resolve  with  mee, 
with  all  your  vigors,  hart^<,  hand^«,  stowt  to  Imh)  I  for 
•— •  ne  plaie  such  cowards  as  to  stand  at  bay 
till  Canon  shott  vs  (luckles  born)  doe  slay: 
no,  for  w*  are  men  as  tliey,  nnd  diir^  them  meet^, 
for  barrings  of  our  walkes  in  our  own  street  : 
shall  thearefore  knowe,  ear  daie,  wee  dare  to  H^zht, 


126    Algarsife  is  wamd  not  to  fight  by  Night.    [Pt.  VIII. 


Alf^anife's 
■oldiera  trust 
him, 


(f.  81) 

and  will  figiit 

*  apparition  6«* 
fitrebattaiU* 
seen  by  Algurtilii. 


He  is  to  flght  by 
day,  not  night. 


^and  our  distresses  by  owne  virtues  quight  172 

Saye  then,  if  wee  shall  try't ;  Sirrs,  followe  mee, 
wbeathr  theire  virtues  or  ours  trewer  bee !  " 

The  soldiers  verie  much  lovd  Algarsife, 
and  made  his  wronges  theires,  in  theire  owne  beliefs, 
saienge,  that  his  example  is  the  steme  177 

that  guides,  and  shall  guide  them,  to  learn  and  earn. 
Whearvppon,  in  each  quarter,  they  prepare, 
to  charge  the  campes  sodainlie  and  vnware.^  180 

^But  lo,  in  dreame,  this  vision  t'  him  appears,  vz. 
ann  aged-sceminge  Sier,  wearinge  white  heairs, 
wAzch  prefacd  in  his  visage,  veritie, 
and  awd  him  straunglie,  t'  heere  him  seriouslie.       184 

**  Algarsif  "  (quoth  hee),  "  fight  no  nightes,  for  whie, 
thow  shalt  by  daie  subdewe  thine  enimye, 
whoe,  tuminge  frend,  thee  bindes,  till  him  thow  kill 
who  lives :  so  sweare  the  destanies.   ffarewell ! "       188 

That  sayd,  hee  vanishd  soone,  agastinge  all, 

whoe  pondred,  that  fore  Princes  death,  or  fall, 

lander  plAge^  states  chaunge,  or  bloodie  battailes  losse, 

thighe  powres  (heavn's  elemented)  hanges  out  the  crosse, 

of  misticke  embleams,  wAich  have  to  foretell,  193 

to  reason.  What  sense  hathe  yet  not  to  revel  1. 

Aigaraife  Is  rash,         Howbcet,  Algarsife  fearlessc  wox,  and  rasshe, 

praesuminge,  courage  all  evented  shoold  passhe,        196 

ne  reckethe  prophecies,  or  anagogies, 

ne  queint  amphibolies,  or  tropologies, 

but  all  his  thoughtes  flewe  at  his  newe  empire, 

wAich  hee  termes  honor  (point  of  his  aspire).^  200 

and  by  our  Virtewes,  our  distresses  quite, 
sale  then,  Yf  yee  will  fight,  com  followe  raee  ! 
to  try  wAtch  of  our  Virtewes  trewest  bee." 

The  soldiers,  whoe  so  much  lovd  Algarsif^, 
as  hopd  his  wrongf  could  salve  theirs  false  belief^f 
soone  graunt  this  his  example  is  the  stem 
them  stears.  Whoe  rather  had  to  earn  boote,  then  learn  : 
did  thearefor^  in  all  quarters  them  prepare 
to  charge  the  camp  by  night,  and  vnawar^. 

*— *  om.  in  Ash.         ^— ^  20  lines  om,  in  Ash, 


and  disregards 
the  warning. 


I— 1 
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^and  80,  in  th'  dead  of  night,  he  passd  the  dike,  Tiie  Fr»Riiiaii« 

attack  (^mbus- 

praepard,  resolvd,  well  armd,  cruel  alike,  can's  camp  at 

to  doe  all  nuschife«,  ear  they  weare  discried. 

tho  chaiginge,  the  Fregiliens  lowdlie  cried,  204 

in  all  fowre  quarters  of  Cambuscans  campe, 

that  vnexpected  feare  mote  dieper  stampe.^ 

'Nathlesse,  these  false  Fregiliens  exclamation,  •sarivoiucfy* 

tonitruous  yprores,  lowd  vociferation,'  208 

^onlie  awooke  the  men,  "which,  litle  slept, 
or  restinge,  had  their  watch  and  wardes  well  kept.'* 
&but  to  th'  alarum  a  like  wellcomm  sent. 
Camp  Yollies  for  town  voUiee,  lent  and  ment^         212  The  camp  Are  on 

them. 

and,^  iust  at  thinstant,  all  the  canons  plaien 

^from  towne  to  Campe,  from  Camp  to  towne  againe,^ 

in  suche  ann  horrid  noise,  and  flaminge  light, 

as  if  noone  dale  ^  weare  wedded  to  midd  night :        216  »imiu.* 

or  as  if  th'  pitchie  clowdes  of  fulgrous  heavn 

had  taen  their  In  vp,^  neath  the  spheres  seaven. 

^®So  now,^®  all  quarters  (plaienge  out  their  quarters)        The  fight  becomM 

^^chauDgd  worded  for  bloes,  and  thrust^«  for  thrustes  ^*" 

rebarters  :^^  220 

^^tiil  pikes,  and  pikes,  whole  troopes,  and  shocker  of 

pikes, 
sidewise,  and  foreright,  vibrant  thrustes  in  strikes,^^ 

1^1  80,  in  the  diepest  darok^,  pasfld  the  town  dike, 
as  meruilea,  as  cniell,  all  alike, 
to  masflftker  before  they  wear<r  discried  : 
and  in  the  charge,  as  lowd  as  could,  out  cried, 
in  all  fowre  quarters  of  Cambuscans  campe, 
that  sodaine  feare  mote  dawnt  as  well  as  dampe. 
these  2  lines  om.  in  Ath.  3— '  om,  in  Ash, 

^-^      Tet  this  but  wooke  the  men  whoe  little  slept. 
Or  sleeping^,  had  their  watch  and  wardes  well  kept, 
these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash.  '  for 

7~^  from  campe  to  town,  from  town  to  campe  againe ; 
*  om.  in  Ash. 

'-^  had  lent  her  to  midd  night,  and  all  the  sulphrous  clowd^f  of  angrie 
heavn  had  taen  their  Innes  vp, 
10-10  to  viewe 

11—11  wheare  wordes  chaungd  bloes,  bloes  for  word««  rebarters 
**— ^  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
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^bothe  parties  charginge,  till  th*  fregiliens  fell, 
and  the  Cambuscanites  on  them  pell  mell.  224 

Cambuscnn'B  men  Then  thcare  waiTS  roughest  doll  they  freely  dell, 
"Canace."    *       crienge,  "  Ethel,  Canac  ;"**  Canac,  EthoL" 

The  verie  names  of  Ethel  and  Canac 
causd  the  fregiliens  allmost  leese  the  place, ^  228 

'had  not  Algarsifes  statizers  rann  in, 
to  putt  some  hope,  wheare  no  hope  was  to  winn. 
Thus  all  the  quarters  fower^  in  general, 
Weare  trampling^  out  warrs  bloodie  catterbrall,'      232 
^that  vertue  trewe  gainste  virtue  false  mote  trie 
a  trewe,  iust,  noblie  earned  victorie. 
,  W/jich,  in  the  darcke,  mote  hardlie  well  bee  showen, 
Onlie  the  Leaders  actes  maie  yet  bee  knowen.  236 

Gnartolite  fifor^  Guartollte,  who  chargd  Cambuscans  quarter, 

can't  qoarten.       ^resolvd  as  many  as  hee  could  to  martir,^ 

^  whose  soldiers,  findings  spoile,  seazd  all  they  wishe, 
beat6,  by  th*  Cambuscanites  vnto  stocke  flfishe.^        240 
iffuutjfiet*         ^for  Gnartolite,  when  he  Cumbuscan  spide, 

spurrd  on  his  soldiers,  while  selfe  steppd  a  side, 
because  he  knewe,  if  Morliuo  him  mett,^ 
the  kinge  woold  roialie  paie  all  his  debt.  244 

cambuscnn  slay*    ®whose  matchlcsse  swoord,  vppon  the  Gnartolites, 
**  powrd  out  the  large  reward  of  hipochrites.® 

1—*  on  both  sidea  givn,  till  the  Fregiliens  fell, 

to  take  vp  what  their  vengefuU  ffoes  them  dell 
of  warres  rough  dole,  wAioh  deerlie  aeWes  and  paies, 
Bome  crying^,  **  Etlieel,"  some  "  Canace"  displaies. 
whose  verie  names  of  Etheel  and  Can  ace 
madtf  the  Fregiliens  quicklie  quitt  the  place, 
2—2  these  4  lines  am.  in  Ash. 

^-^  for  wheare  trewe  virtewe  strove  the  false  to  trie, 
theare.a  trewe  iust  and  noble  Victorie 
was  in  the  darck^,  as  to  the  dale  light  showen, 
in  th'  Leaders  actes  ;  y/hich  thus  and  thus  weare  known  :  false 
♦-^  depravd  all  those  hee  caught,  and  them  did  marter ; 
6-^  ifiese  2  ItT^es  om.  in  Ash.  ^*— *  om,  in  Ash. 

7—7  yet  when  hee  neere  him,  but  Cambuscan  spied, 
cggd  on  his  soldiers,  but  hee  rann  to  hid^, 
well  knowing*?  that  yf  Morlivo  him  mett^ 

8—8  gitii  >vheai-e  hee  lightes  on  anie  GnRrtolites, 
hee  powrd  on  the  reward  of  hypochrites, 
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^with  takinge  some  his  prisoners,  chacd  the  rest, 

who  came  for  canons,  hut  to  winn  them  messt.^       248 

'"  Sirrah,"  quoth  Camhuscan  (in  heate)  to  him,  camboKnn 

^  none  of  your  worckes  of  darkne^,  see  to  winn ;  uck  at  miua.17. 

but  knowe  and  hee't  well  known,  to  all  your  town. 

He  visite  yee  by  daye,  yea  at  highe  noonc."  252 

Gnartolite  sooue  teller  what  the  kinge  had  sayd,  *tkruiftw*^ 

VOliOHt  htOthtTB 

w/iich  verie  muche  the  guiltie  towne  dismayd.  fauuht.* 

Algarsife,  who  had  chargd  on  Camhalls  quarter 
(beinge  the  third  time),  that  no  furious  tartar  256 

eare  shewd  more  greedines  to  winn  that  game, 
wAich  warr  dothe  killinge  call,  or  to  bee  taen. 
yet  still  those  martial  breathem  deadlie  fought,        259  cambAiio  and 
till  bothe  their  pikes  wearo  broke,  and  swoorde^i  flew  out,  fiered^.*  *^" 
most  feircelie  hissinge,  percing^,  cuttings,  stasshing(>, 
in  that  same  stile  w/ttch  death  endites  to  crasshinge, 
faste  grapled  weare  this  paire  in  mutual  lockd,  (r.  21  b) 

and  strove  to  bringe  thone  vnder  thothcrs  yocke.^    264 
^hothe  fastned,  bothe  fast,  like  fell  mastifls  twaine,  «/mi7«.« 

wAtch  hold  fast  cithers  hold,  to  neithers  gainc.^ 

^Amid  this  combatt  in  Camhuscan  cam, 
w/itch  Algarsife  perceavinge,  loosd  and  rann,^  268  Aiganufe  fleet. 

*— *  thete  2  lines  om.  in  Aih. 
s— s  thus  ciyingtf  to  them,  as  they  fled  from  him, 

**  thease  workes  of  youres  of  darcknes,  this  shall  win, 
that  I  will  enter  on  your  rebel  1  town, 
by  dale,  not  night :  Yea,  at  the  point  of  noon.** 
Of  wfttch  bold  thrett  Gnartolite;  made  report, 
wilich  much  dismaid  all  of  the  guiltie  couit. 
Algarsif  chardgd  home  into  Cambairs  (quarter, 
with  pikes  so  vibrant,  as  \  et  never  Tartar 
expressd  more  greedines  to  winn  that  game 
that  warr  doth  killings  call,  Or  to  l>ee  tane  : 
for  both  thease  brothers  breathles  dcadiie  fought, 
till  both  theire  pikes  weare  broke,  Sc  swoord^^  flewe  out, 
both  closelie  graplingf'  with  a  mutual  lock^, 
that  one  should  vndergoe  annothers  ,yoke. 
3— '  oui,  in  Ash,        *  oin,  in  A»h.        ^-*  thete  2  lines  om,  in  Ash, 
•"^       Cambuscan  runing<^  in  amid  the  fray, 
wAioh  Algarsifff  perceavinge,  rann  away, 
fearing^  Ducello,  least  to  bapprehende<l, 
might  on  the  sodainc  all  the  busincs  ended. 
LANE.  K 
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CambuBcana  Admiral  is  attackt.     [Pt.  VIII. 


Dinato  (Cambiu- 
canite)  puta  Hor- 
bello  (AlganiAto) 
to  flight. 


*  popular  twT' 
miaefi 


Alj^anife'*  ad- 
luinil 


attacks  Cambos- 
call's  by  land  aiid 


^  to  scape  by  flight.     Yet  prisoners  theare  weare  taken 
of  those  who  had  Cambuscans  syde  forsaken.^ 

But  Binate  with  Horbello  so  contended, 
*as  all  the  world  su[s]pected  none  mote  mend  it.^    272 
•for  hee  the  chawffinge  giant  putto  flight, 
and,  ihoughe  tweare  darcke,  he  sawe  to  hitt  him  right.^ 
*for  whiel  a  messenger  bio  we  at  his  head, 
assurd  Binat6  he  had  that  monster  spedd.  276 

and  in  the  chace  some  of  his  prisoners  tooke, 
the  rest  for  feare  did  backwards*  never  looke. 

Akafirs  quarter  was  the  more  envied, 
for  that  old  prophecie  praesignifyed,  280 

how,  by  the  south  wind,  a  north  tyde  should  drowne, 
and  bume  vp  (bothe  at  once)  Fregilia  town  ;* 
and  after  the  north  wind  had  cleerd  the  weather, 
®a  woman  queene  shoold  theare  commaund  forever.  284 
wAzch  galld  Leif urco  to  the  verie  hart, 
so  that  hee  vsd  all  violence  and  art 
wAich  laie  in  false  Yideriaes  fallecies, 
to  crosse,  or  disappoint  the  destanies.  288 

Whearefore  hee  sett  on  Akafir  twoe  waies, 
by  land  and  sea ;  yet  Akafirs  arraies^ 


^— ^      some  others  in  the  cbaoe  weare  prisoners  taken, 
beings  of  those  had  Cambuscan  forsaken. 

2—2  as  all  the  world  need<f«  litle  wish  it  mended. 
3—3  these  2  llnet  om.  in  Ash. 

*~*  for  singling^  such  a  stroke  vp(>on  his  head, 
as  theareof  tumblings,  vp  was  tane  for  dead. 

The  rest  gainst  Aquaphir  (whonie  thenvied  moRt) 
fought,  Off  to  keepe  him  from  the  sowtheru  coast, 
for  that,  by  prophecie,  thence  should  com  down 
a  sea,  should  drown  and  burn  Fregilea  town ; 

*— *  om.  in  Ash, 
a  maid  in  Faerie  Land  should  raign  for  ever  : 
nought  beings  so  much  feard  in  atiie  Land, 
as  hee  or  shee,  that  theare  sliall  all  commaund. 
Which  so  galld  Leyfurck^  to  the  vurie  hart, 
as  thearefore  vsd  all  violence  and  art, 
^f/hU^h  lay  in  vile  Videreaes  venefies, 
to  crosse  and  disappoint  the  destanies. 

whearefore  by  land  and  sea,  chardgd  Aquaphir, 
whose  bold  livetenent  ventring^  out  too  farr. 


Pt  VIII.]  One  of  CaMbu^cans  KnighU  is  ill-treated.  131 

^made  good  the  stieetes,   and  held  them  for   their 

iraies, 
to  his  and  to  his  soldiers  raftinge  praise.^  292 

'thoaghe  of  his  leaders  one  thej  prisoner  caught,^ 
whome  the  Fregiliens  handled  worse  then  naughty  •.«>«'  utMrtrr 

*  vrith  tauntes  disgracfull,  and  fowle  indecore,^ 
w/rtch  martial  virtue  ever  did  abhore :  296 

^for  professd  soldiers^  reverencd  weare  of  old 
as  rices  scurdges,  virtaes  anchor  hold. 
^  whence  that  profession  otherwise  to  Tse, 
is  but  presumptaooslie  it  to  traduce.  300 

but  each  good  soldier,  if  by  fortune  taen, 
was  fairelie  held,  as  of  the  sonns  of  fame. 

But  they  this  leader  to  the  vaughouse  bore,  The  Pregiiun* 

wheare  leavinge  lawes  of  armes  without  the  dore,     304  cunboMmn'* 
how  cowardice,  how  feare,  how  crueltie 
abusd  his  rancke,  let  silence  put  it  bye : 
not  meaninge  to  provoke  good  soldiers  ire, 
when  indigne  passages  they  read  or  hier.  308 

Retraite  once  made,  as  well  in  towne  as  feild,  retrauj 

Wearines  did  some  litle  respite  yeild, 
till  earlie  Titans  drowsye  countenance 
disclosd  new  light :  light  did  new  matters  vaunce.*  312 
^ffor,  by  daies  prime,  the  camps  rathe  soldiers 
survaied  with  sharpest  eies  theire  prisoners,  priMonen* 

Whoe,  beinge  viewd  by  daie  light,  weare  well  known 
to  have  servd  once  on  this  side,  thoughe  now  flown  : 
Naie,  some  had  twice,  some  thrice,  had  rann  awaye,^  31 7 

^—1  tke$e  2  lines  om,  in  Atk, 
chaoncd  by  his  enimies  thear^  to  be  caught ;         ^-^  om,  in  Ash. 

*-^  with  all  reproch,  foule  termes,  scorn,  indeoore, 
*-*  In  that  trewe  soldiers  •-*  these  14  lines  om.  in  Ash, 

7  om.  in  Ash. 
^^      wftich  known  by  daies  peepe,  the  campes  soldiers 
senraied  all  theire  Fregilien  prisoners, 
mongst  whome  apparantlte  wear«  found  and  known 
some  that  had  servd  on  this  sid<?  (as  theirs  own), 
some  once  or  twice,  some  thrice?  had  run  awaie, 

^  om.  in  Ash, 

K   2 


132      CamhuscavLS  Deserters  are  condemnd,     [Pt  VIII. 


The  rebel  De- 
wrters  from 
Cainbiiflcnii  are 
cotidemnd. 


*  rHPawaiet 
pHuished.* 


Cambuacan  nyt 

that 


killing  men 
doeitn't  win  their 
heart*. 


1  after  th'ad  swome,  and  tooke  Cambuscans  pay. 

At  these  th'  whole  host  out  roerd,  and  traiters  howted; 

naie  more,  each  soldiers  boy  theire  basenes  flowted^ 

^  Wheareat  these  (seeminge  boies  theire  falshode  knewe) 

for  shame  (iarr  passings  feare)  hunge  th'ead,  tonges 

gnewe.^  322 

'But  now  the  martial  Captaines  Court  down  sate, 
to  punishe  peremptorilie  theire  fault,  324 

sithe  findingc  some  of  th'  prisoners  wears  known  spies,* 
some  revolted,  some  relapsd,  all  enimies, 
^  whose  aggravated  faultes  by  doinge  ofte 
of  pardons  hopelesse  weare,  Nor  weare  they  sought.  328 

So  these  condemnd,  thence  garded  weare  to  dye, 
lothd,  skomd,  revild,  cursd  of  th'  vulgaritie. 

Which.  Cambuscan  knewe  b'  Amidis  his  page, 
and  theareof  thus  disputes  in  his  courage :  332 

"  What  conquest  ist "  (quoth  hee)  "  to  vanquishe  foes, 
if  I,  by  killinge  them,  theire  hartes  doe  lose  ? 
but  everie  mastrie  makes  not  victorie, 
vnlesse  the  hart  be  vanquishd  willinglie ;  33G 

nor  force  alone  cann  stowtest  hartes  subdewe,* 


1—1  though  to  Cambuscan  sworn,  and  taen  his  paie ; 
thearefore  the  market  bell  them  traiters  howted, 
and  everie  soldiers  bole  theirs  basenes  flow  ted  ; 
*— 2  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 

s— 3  on  whome  the  court  of  Captaines  presentlie 
sate  to  condemne  them  peremptorely, 
sith  found  some  of  them  tumecotes,  villaine  spies, 

*-*  om.  in  Ash. 

*-^  could  not  but  aggrevat^  their  faults,  pith  oft 

weare  pardonlesse,  nor  weare  theirs  pardons  sought, 
wheare  martial  lawe  doth  presentlie  dispRtcli, 
with  processe  short,  whome  yt  doth  haynous  catch, 
and  so  condemnd  weare;  garded  thence  to  die, 
cursd,  hated,  scomd  of  the  Vulgaritie. 

All  which  Cambuscan  knowings  by  his  page, 
did  theareof  thus  dispute  in  his  courage, 
that  it  no  conquest  is  to  vanquish  foes, 
in  case  the  conquerer  theire  hartes  doe  lose  ; 
for  that  such  conquest  makes  not  victorie, 
vnlesse  the  hart  bee  also  vanquishd  by  : 
nor  though  constraint  cannot  siovti  hartr«  subdewe, 


^9 


Pt.  VIII.]  Camduscaa /orfficr$  tie  captic^  F.^vIHomi^  1 

^  but  stowbome  liaites  mar  Tceld  to  mciekfr  rinitt. 

lie  try  th'  condosion,  wheather  foroe  or  loTf-  •-•niMKM  ^^^ 

have  greater  force  atenie  soldieis  hartee  to  m^rcL      ^fO 

bat  this  ahalb'  of  Camboacans  owne  t^opiikai^f 

by  love  f  have  mastred  all  his  enimieL^ 

So,  to  tbe  place  of  exeqnntion  ooming^ 

the  soldierSy  seeinge  it,  sett  vp  a  rtmninge,  ^f4 

Wbeare    hee    to   th'   priaonert   tiid   thus,    etr   iIkj 

die, 
"  Wide  d'yee,  Fregiliensy  falselye  £rc«n  xd€«  flje  ?  ■»*>»  i»  ?«« 

ioine  irith  my  enimies!  my  state  beinj  I 
as  if  your  last  howr  weare  not  iosiioe  dAT.**  MS 

"  Good  Lord  "  (qaoth  they),  "  v€«  hare  dosm  v^xae 
then  this, 
bat  lett  oar  deathes  amende^  make  for  our  mise, 
sithe  wee   have   nought   ellef   left     then   dealLe    v^ 

paye, 
wAich  death  is  trewe  and  ioste,  wee  note  denak."    ^v2 
so,  beinge  readie  to  tome  off  the  ladder 
(deaths  articl'  infecting^  th'  beholders  sadder), 
"  Com  downe,"  Cambuscan  sayd,  "  yee  I  for^nre ;  «' 

and  if  it  bee  your  chaunce  yet  longer  t'  live,^  356 

1—^  jret  meeke  lore  maie  the  f4owt«4  YooXtm  mak/t  U»v<. 
I  therefoff«  prooff  will  mmkt.  yf  force  or  lore; 
haTe  greatest  powr,  stowt  toMien  hanes  to  iBore. 
bat  thw  shall  of  Oambaacaiis  trophies  bee^ 
by  loTe,  not  force,  to  rsiiqiiish  enmitee. 

Tho^  to  the  place  of  ezeqaotioa  oomingr, 

the  soldiers  (toochd  heerein)  sett  vp  s  nming^, 
to  heere  him  tax  the  pruonen  ear  th<^'  die  : 

"  Fregiliens ! "  quoth  hee,  **  vhie  dVee  from  mee  fly  ? 
ioine  with  mine  enimiea,  my  xtste  betraie, 
ss  yf  no  instice  wear^,  nor  hsd  to  pue  ?  '* 

**  Gkxxl  lord,"  they  said,  ^  wee  have  don  waise  then  this, 
Lett  thearefor^  deathes  stroke  satisfle  our  misse, 
wee  havioge  nought  eWes  left  but  death  to  paie, 
wAtch  death  is  iust,  wee  never  cann  denaie." 
at  wAtch  confession,  wAich  madr  all  men  sadder, 
they  beinge  readie  to  tume  off  the  ladders, 

Cambuscan  said,  **  com  down  1   I  yee  forgive  : 
and  yf  yt  bee  your  chaunce  your  times  to  live, 

*— *  om.  it^  Ash, 


I;  .  •  -     . 


>.  .:j  ^ 


134    Fret/ilians  hang  a  captive  Cavibuscanite.    [Pt.  VIII. 

^  Yee  male  at  leasure  onco  remember  him 
Whoe  could,  yet  woold  not,  kill  yee  for  your  synn.' 
*  but  doe  no  more  (if  yee  doe  after  mee), 
least  love  convert  to  iust  severitie."*  360 

cambnaoAii's  ^Hccreat  th' whole  hoste  cried  out,  ''God  save  the 

army  ratify  his  . 

mercy,  Kinge, 

heavns  hollowe  vawlt  his  honors  ecchoinge. 

The  ioifull  pardned  ones  could  vowe  no  lesse 
then  hartes,  lives,  deathes,  all  to  his  services.  364 

others  bethought  them  that  this  noble  scheone  [1] 
instancd  Canac,  and  Ethelta  the  queene. 
the  fame  wheareof  spred  to  Fregilia  towne, 
and  the  Fregiiiana  and  to  the  people,  who  told  his  highe  renowne,        368 

appreuiaie  it.  .  ,   m-  -x        ■>  ^     t  • 

saienge  :  ''Tis  not  yond  noble  kinges  intent 

to  kill  his  sinninge  subiecte^  that  repent." 

Gnartolite  and  Leifurco  this  envied, 

for  his  virtue  theire  malice  multiplied,  372 

throughe  false  Videria,  for  (to  his  dispight) 

<fttire  quarter      they  hungc  the  prisoncr  vp  they  tooke  last  night. 

Tiie  Fre^iian        Oh,  heinous  dcedo  !  for  ev'n  this  lawlesse  action 

buncan'a  knight,     blcwc  vp  in  all  the  towue  a  fowle  distraction,^         376 

^—^  Tee  by  this  token  male  remember  him, 

that  could,  yet  would  not,  kill  yee  for  your  sinn." 
*— *  these  2  linei  om.  in  Ash. 
*— 3       Wheareat  th'whole  armie  cried,  "  God  save  the  king^  I  *' 
his  honor  vp  to  heaven  ecchoingf, 
and  the  sad  pardoned,  glad,  did  vow  no  lesse 
then  theire  whole  lives  and  deathes  to  his  servioes. 

the  rest  conceavd  this  noble  act  and  scene, 
Did  instance  Canace,  and  Etheel  the  Queene. 

The  fame  wheareof,  flown  to  Fregilea  town, 
causd  that  the  people  said  (to  his  renown), 
*'  it  is  not  of  our  loving^  kinges  intent, 
to  kill  his  subiect^x,  that  are  penitent : 
so  male  wee  doe  and  live,  woold  Algarsive 
and  his  state  setters,  all  vs  thus  reprive.*' 

but  this  Leyfurck^  and  Gnartolite  envied 
(as  it  his  popular  love  multiplied), 
whearefore,  through  vile  Videreaes  pride  and  spight, 
they  hunge  the  soldiers  vp  weare  taen  last  night : 

a  lawlesse  deede,  for  vrhich  a  fowle  distraction 
rose  in  the  town,  evn  to  ann  insurrection, 

*— *  om.  in  AtK 


PlVIIL]  The  FregUiani  dimmtemi  ai  lie  Hmjtyi»f.  :>^ 


^specialie  moDgst  the  soldiers,  vhoe  fvoctftai 
against  the  ^t,  irAtch  Liwe  of  rm&es  •>ktes&e»£^  i^nuc  iilni^  t 

'sayenge :  ^  faire  wans  are  gone  f fure  qnuus  bcsbi.'^  "^ 

so   swoie  noold  fight  no  nMse,  Inst  fifce  rsfe  aoid 

stroke 
bee  qnitt  on  them  per  talionk  L^era,  3il 

as  harhazooslie  begun  is,  per  iike  stc««nai. 

'Gainsttf  this  Algarnfe  neguirdie  ecfk&e^ec&e,  v.ib!Sf«i«  d«  /^ 

sithe  beinge  a  fact  that  th'  soldien  all  mlrrtfth  »     Z^\  iTLl 
and  swore  it  was  didiODOvablie  donn, 
^naie,  worse,  impioTidentlie  now  begonn, 
now,  while  as  th'  kinges  ho^  stoode  hdea^  ikasx  ii^xv 
and  cann,  or  maie,  lerei^  this  malice  Inse :  Zk^ 

addinge  withall,  ^  this  ehc^es  all  hopes  c^  ptaee^* 
wAich  mote  the  warrs  on  fitt  eondiu^jvi  ccaie ; 
so  dothe  it  qnenche  that  soldieriie  delizoit 
^of  yirtne  fightinge,  or  like  riitoe  bri^u.^  3^ 


"  Whie  then,"  qooth  Leifuitckf,  Gnarv^iiie  and  H'^a-  B««»^«m«^ 
ben,  ^"^^ 

ynto  Algaisife :  **  w*  Tnderstand  joa  weD, 
that  now  y'  are  weerie  of  your  chaige  and  psines  ;^ 
if  so,  then  when  yon  liste,  laie  downe  the  nugn*g,   3^6  «'f  «vr*T  ij« 
*and  weel  take  't  od  tb.*    £LU,  whie  eomm  we«  hither 
bat  f  hold  the  towne,  by  all  waie^'  whateoerer, 

i-«  tkt9t  2  limn  ml  i«  AmK 
*— '  wAidi  said,  **  Cure  wBires  are  grxtn.  din?  qiart«r  Uimu', 
wheareforr,  wvefl  fight  no  more  for  the  like  joke  : 
for  tsllnnw  lex  nuue  doe  the  same 
wee  othen  doe  to  odierii,  to  oar  ftfaame.'* 

Against  wAicfa  act  (that  all  the  town  iofesteth) 
prince  Alganafg  negatiTelie  conteaiteth. 

*— *  om.  ia  A»k, 
*~^  **  jea,  most  improridentlie  then  beguOi 

wheo  the  kii^r«  armie  lies  before  oaiv  face, 
and  male  revenge  thi«  on  oor  malice  base : " 
Tea,  Tonchd  that  this  tooke  hence  all  ho|ttss  of  peac«, 
^  ^  of  rirtuooB  fightingr.  Or  like  virtuous  right, 

** O  then,"  said  Gnartolytr,  Lejfurck^-.  &  Orbell, 
"  Algandfr !  now  wee  Tnderstand  yoii  well, 
that  joo  wax  wearie  of  your  charge  and  paineii ; 
that  we  maie  take  them  ^  meanes 


136    Viderea  is  discontented  with  Algarsife,    [Pt.  VII I. 
Aii?nr«ifc't  0e»-     for  what  care  wee  for  anie  tyrannie, 

eralii  JiMti^  their  . 

killing  uieir  cap-    wldle  wee  stand  full  possessd  of  th'empirie,^  400 

^and  not  one^  eminent  to  take  offense, 
•or  rise  for  Virtue  'gainst^  our  insolence? 
*Sip,  shall  wee  not  kill  one]  yes,  everie  one 
that  on  OUT  groundes  leaves  no  stone  on  a  stone  \^    404 
but*    wee    muste    weaken    him    (bee*t*    wronge    or 
right)." 

Aiganife reproves       7"  But  that"  (quoth''  AlgaTsife)  "  becoms  no  knight. 

thein  slmrply.  *    i  mi     *.  i  i  tt 

^twas  Achills  feare  draggd  Hector,  when  him  slewe, 
some  courage  in  his  mermidons  t'  renewe.^  408 

•but  I  suche*  chivalrie  still  hate,  and  will, 
wA^'ch^®  thincke^  not  it  dothe  well  when  it  doth  ilL 
^^sithe  to  contende  against  apparant  right, 
dothe  in-lie  give  the  lye  to  mental  light^^  412 

nor  will  I  leave  my  charge,  but  vnderstande  yee, 
^2 1  veill  in  this  same  fasshion  aye  commaund  yee."^^ 

^^y*wite\prwi-         Vidcria,  skulkiugc^^  neere,  aiToundes  their  ears, 

and  praid  them  marcke  how  him  Algai^sife  beared,    416 

viderea rtirs up     15 "for"  (ouoth  shcc)  " doo  but  marcke  (beet  daye  or 

dlNConteiit  againat  .  \  ^ 

AlKarslfe.  night) 

if  once  hee  comm  within  his  parente^  sight, 

and  not  hange  downe  the  head,  or  balke  the  place ; 

but  in  this  cause  near  looke  him  in  the  face."^*        420 

1  Ath,  here  inserts : — 

we  havings  gott  all  arbitrarie  swaie, 
that  self^  will,  libertie,  ambition,  maie, 
*— *  and  leave  no  ^— ^  or  lead^  the  peopl  against 

tliese  2  lines  otn,  in  Ash.  and  the  following  inserted : — 
then  th*  more  wee  kill  the  lesae  remaine  to  anoie  vs ; 
besid^f,  thexampl  agastff  all  woold  dintroy  vs. 
*  for  «  bee  y t  ^-^  "  ha !  that "  said 

»-«  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash.  »-^>  for  I  that  ^  that 

n— u  but  tQ  strive  and  not  have  a  seeming^  right 
doth  inly  give  the  lie  to  conscious  light, 
12—12  J  ^{]j  JQ  ^Q  game  manner  still  commaund  yee.         ^^  beinge 

1*— 1*  am.  in  Ash. 
16—16  "for,"  quoth  shee,  "Doth  hee  not  (bee*t  daie  or  night), 
yf  happs  to  com  within  his  ffathers  sights 
hung#  down  the  head,  rectnle,  or  baike  the  place, 
and,  gainst  the  right,  near^  looke  him  in  the  face?  '* 


to  reven^  hiM 
knight's  murder, 


Pt.  VIII.]     Cambascan  orders  an  attack  on  Fregiley,    137 

^Theie  vowd  they  woold.     But  Id,  from  ofif  the 
campe 
newe   dale   light   taught  them  wheare   the    soldiers 

ramp, 
in  troops  selected,  for  some  praesent  gard, 
chaige,  or  supplie,  wAtch  the  Fregiliens  feard.^         424 

^Now,  so  it  chauncd  after  some  sleapes  repaste, 
Cambuscan,  weariuge  then  about  his  waste  CiunbaM9in, 

his  brazen  horses  bridle,  as  hee  did,^ 
when  senrd  on  fote,  and  not  on  horsebacke  ridd,      428 
bethought  revenge  ^on  thilke^  indignitie 
of  hangings  yp  his  knight^  in  Fregelie. 
'Tho,  castinge  how  to  serve  on  horse  and  foote, 
biddecr  battries  all,  and  muskete^  wholie  shoote,        432 
and  make  smoothe  worke  of  th'  scaun  mountes  &  the 

towne. 
So  gettinga  vp,  he  quicklie  trode  the  rowne^ 
from  east  to  west,  ^from  th'  north ^  vnto  the  south, 
^and  crie^  revenge,  wAtch  pleasd  the  soldiers  tooth.  436 

The  trenches  all^  full  mand  with  muskettiers, 
the  barricadoes  with  sure^^  canoniers, 
the  plottformes  with  toughe^^  laborers, 
th'  artillerie  with  swettie^^  pioners.  440 

^*barrell«  of  powder  serpentine  brought  out, 
heapes  of  whole  canou  bullette^  to  distrowte,^' 
and  everie  officer  w^ich^^  ought  attende 

*— *  thete  4  linei  om,  in  Aih. 
They  swore  they  woold.     And  so,  when  night  was  psist, 
Camhuscan  wearing^  rownd  his  wast 
his  brasse  horse  bridle,  as  hee  ever  did, 

*-^  for  that  *  knightes 

and  to  encourage  all  his  soldiers  toot 
hee  first  bid  all  his  battries  boldly  shoot?, 
to  make  smooth  work^  of  the  seavn  mountes  &  t<)wi), 
him  self«  the  while  oft  visiting^  the  rown, 
•-•  from  North         ^~^  t'  incite         ^-^  om,  in  Agh.         **  are 

*®  good  ^^  score  of  tough  **  lustie 

13—13  barrell^f  of  powder,  serpentine,  are  brought, 
and  heapes  of  canon,  buffett^?^.  that  distrought, 

"  that 


orders  a  flnenh  nt- 
tack  on  Freffiley. 


(f.  22  b) 

"  reveng  wheart 
quarter  i* 
broken.* 


The  batteries  pre- 
pare. 


138   Camhuscans  bombardment  of  Fregiley,  [Pt.  VllI,  IX. 


*  great  hattnf 
made.* 


FreKiley  \%  bora- 
harrted  by  Cam> 
boican, 


who  Miys  he  will 
leAve  no  stone  of 
it  OH  another. 


Part  IX. 
Alganife  is 
imprisond, 
and  CarobiMcaii 
slain. 


^stoode  readie  prest  best  services  to  spend.  444 

So  theare  out  flies  the  roringst  batterie^ 
on  all  the  towne  and  mountes  of  Fregiley ; 
tire  after  tire,  vollie  on  voUie  ofte, 
'at  each  mount,  walls  peece,  comer,  lowe  and  loft,  448 
that  nought  theire  force  withstandes,  nor  count^«  their 

number, 
which,  quatte^  the  townes  men,  makes  them  hide  them 

vnder:' 
*Yet  they  with  great  and  small  shott  still  replye, 
hitt  or  hitt  not,  voUies  of  muskette/f  Aye.*  452 

and^  all  supplies  that  mote  bee  hadd  or  thought, 
^weare  to  the  battrie  plentifullie  brought 
all  th'  earth,  aier,  sea  (to  th'  niidle  region),  seeminge 
smoke,  fyer,  noise,  cries,  in  bundled  clowde«  vp  steem- 

inge ;  456 

w//tch  dreadfull  battrye,  by  Cambuscans  doome, 
had  not  to  give  ore  till  too  morrowe  noone  : 
but  all  their  groundworkes  hee  will  beate  to  duste, 
and  leave  no  stone  vppon  a  stone  to  ruste.^  460 

Canto  nono. 

Fregiliaes  battred ;  and^  b*  assault  neere  taen ; 

Videriaes  practise  prisoneth  Algarsifc ; 
Cambuscan,  by  her  ®  treason  eake  is  slane ; 

Amidis  buries  him,^  with  Love  and  grief e. 

^— *  stood  readie,  theirs  best  services  to  spend. 
So  theartf  on  flewe  the  roringst  batterie, 

*— *  om.  in  Ash, 
3—3  at  each  mount,  waWcs  peece,  flancker,  pane,  lowe  loft, 

as  nought  theire  force  withstand/?^,  ne  couniei  theirs  number, 

w/ttch  quatt««  the  townes  men,  closely  hidings  vnder^ : 
*— *  these  2  lines  am.  in  Ash,  *  whear^ 

so  plentiously  wear^  to  the  battrie  brought, 

as  thearth  and  th*  aier,  to  the  midle  region  seemd 

one  smoke  and  fyer<?  of  a  kinges  wrath  entind. 

and  yet  the  battrie  by  Cambuscans  doome, 

had  not  to  ceasse  vntill  too  morrowe  noone. 

not  till  hee  had  their  ground  workes  beat  to  dust, 

and  not  one  stone  left  on  a  stone  to  trusts. 

is  ^—^  treasonous  art  is  slaine,  whome  Amidis  interrs 


6—8 


Pt.  IX.]     Fregiley  is  leveld  with  the  ground. 


139 


*.»•  towHt  beaten 
amootk  dotcm.* 


Frcfdlej  and  all 
iu  liuililiiitc*  Hre 
leTeia  with  tlM 
grouml. 


16    All  iU  sliaius  are 
ended. 


^The  drowsie  sonn  (morn's^  miud  sick^  marner)  rose, 
and  at  his  north  east  casement  sadlie  shoes 
a  great  snrvaie  of  last  nightes  batteries, 
'  W^fch  fewe  worde«  mote  somm  vp :  '*  Ld !  wheare  it 
lies."  4 

Ld  I  wheare  Fregiliaes  statelie  palaces, 
her  bewteons  temples,  highe  piramides, 
aspiringe  pinackles,  perpolishd  towres, 
her  curious  arches,  trophies  (honors  do^vres),  8 

her  glorious  buildinges,  high  vfaUes,  circuite  strouge, 
Ld,  how  fewe  howrs  have  laid  them  all  alonge. 

her  proud  plumes  pulld,  her  avarice  disdaind, 

her  envies  crusshd,  her  murdrous  rage  araignd,^  1 2 

her  glotonies,  her  letcheries  cutt  off, 

her  mincinge  idlers  forcd  to  runn  alooff, 

^her  artishe  Hers,  wittie  versute  theeves,^ 

her  fraudulent  suggestions  (for  belivcs). 

her  painted  truith,^  her  vermild  modostie, 

her  vaunted  faith,  ^subomd  idolatrie,* 

her  farr  fetcht  proiectes  to  prevent  the  good, 

her  false  claimd  petegrees  t'inskrewe  her  blood,  20 

^her  eloquence,  her  sugred  adulation, 

her  confidence,  her  daringe  protestation, 

her  possessd  greatnes,  vpstart  vsurpation, 

her  bold  presumption,  boilinge  emulation  :^  24 

*— ^  The  purple  sonn  (night^x 
•— •  wAf eh-  now  laie  ope,  wheaw  prowd  Fregilea  lies 
with  all  her  start  vp  statelie  palaces, 
her  factious  temples,  prowd  pyramides, 
her  curious  arches  (trophies  of  her  powres), 
aspirings  pinacles,  perpolinht  towres, 
her  glorious  huildiuges,  high  walles,  hullwarck^^  stron^^, 
all  wAich  a  few  howres  shott  have  laid  alonge  ; 
her  prowd  plumes  pulld,  her  avarices  maymd, 
her  envies  cnishd,  her  raging^  murder  araignd, 
^—^  om,  in  A$K        *~^  her  artskilld  liens  virsut^  coning/>  tliicvcs, 

*  troth  •— *  suborned  veritie, 

^— ^  her  eloquence,  violence,  adulation, 

her  oounterfeating^,  fajning^,  protestation, 
her  greatnes  stoln,  her  duble  vsun^ation. 
her  bold  presumption  storming^  castigation. 


140    Tlie  Fregilians  fear  Camhuscans  assault.    [Pt.  IX. 

Lo,  time,  the  feathomer  of  witter  and  spoile, 
hathe  flunge  alP  in  ann  heapo,  for  men  to  smile. 

The  Freffiiians       ^as  fast,  at  first,  as  the  Fregiliens  lyed, 

80  faster,  now,  they  rann  theire  header  to  hyde  28 

from  the  devowringe  canons  mowth,  that  weetes 

all  vnderground  and  bove,  if  in  the  streetes 

no  bullwarcke,  mount,  trench,  celler,  wall,  ne  rock^, 

ne  crevis  of  excuse,  hides  iiom  the  knocks.  32 

camboMan'*  can-   Yet  all  the  cauous  still  gauu  shoote  and  plaie, 

nonade  continuas. 

for  Cambuscan  commaundd«  it,  till  midd  daie. 

Scarce  mote  bee  told,  the  great  calamitie 
WAtch  this  bad  peopl'  endewrd  in  Fregiley,  36 

Wheare,  dares  not  once  peepe  out,  for  Canons  daunger, 
least  musket  shott  arrest  eake  everie  raunger. 

*trmithjbrf^r9    Besides  which  perilled,  yet  the  future  feare 

of  ann  assault  (att  hand),  theire  hartes  doth  [9]  teare. 

The  Fre}(iiians      and  yet  this  moste  afflictes  their  amblinge  minde,      41 

(isar  an  auuiult 

from  cambuB-       that  a  good  kuige  (lovinge  good  thinges  designd) 

shoold  plage  and  kill  them  thus :  Howbeet  they  swore, 
hee    had    donn   all   thinges   well,   thoughe   hee   doe 
■  more  ;^  44 

^saienge,  his  virtues  they  doe  honor  still, 
and  love  t'  expresse  it,  mote  they  have  own  wilL^ 


can's  army. 


i-~% 


^  thease 
wheartf  looke  how  fast,  at  first,  the  Bebells  nyed, 
BO  fast  and  faster  now  they  rann  to  hid«, 
from  the  devowringe  oanon  that  them  splitt«f , 
all  vnderground,  and  on  them  in  the  streetes 
so  as  no  bullwarke,  mount,  trench,  wall,  pale,  rocke, 
or  crevis  of  excuse,  them  hides  from  knocks ; 
Yet  stiU  on  Tonge  and  old  the  Canons  plaie, 
for  so  Cambuscan  bid  till  mid  of  daie. 

When  scarce  mote  tell  the  paine  of  penuries 
WAich  aU  the  people  felt  in  Fregiley ; 
wheareto  came  eake  ann  vniversal  feare 
of  ann  assault,  which  more  hath  to  deteare : 
nought  more  affliotinge  theire  revolted  mindee, 
then  that  a  good  kinge  (lovinge  good  desindex) 
should  plage  and  kill  them  thus.     Nathles,  they  swore, 
hee  had  donn  all  but  iust,  though  hee  doe  more ; 
3—3  om,  in  Ash,  *-*  these  2  lines  om,  in  Ash. 


ft.  IX.]     Algarsife  fortifies  the  Market-place.  141 

^tlieee  bee  the  men  woold  have  all  good  them  done, 

and  promise  kepte  to  them,  but  will  keepe  none.^      48 

'a  courtinge  love,  inheritinge  the  grace,  aome  PrefiHant 

rf  langhinge  in  ones  throte,  to  cutt  his  face. 

beinge  of  those  binn  soone  loste,  quicklie  wonn,  a.  m 

Virtnons  example  makinge  loste  ones  comm.  52 

not  so  of  stattlinge9.     But  kinge  Cambuscan,  praue  cunbas- 

can. 

theirs  hartes,  throughe  his  late  clemencie  so  wann,^ 

'as  that  this  folke  (of  virtues  love  in  breste) 

oonld  not  find  theare  theire  kinge  how  to  resist^,'      56 

^bnt  blasd  his  virtues  so,  in  everie  part, 

as  made  the  townes  all  statiste^  calme  in  hart 

Wheareat  Algarsifp,  their  stowt  General,  *r  hrtach  reiw 

perplext  at  his  stronge  waUs  and  mount<>«  down  fall,  60 
tangled   the   breach   with   benches,   chuires,   blocker,  Aifpmiife  rep.iire 

.  hit  walls, 

tmiber, 
th'  assailanteg  entries,  evrie  wheare  to  hinder, 
incastinge  stooles,  ropes,  frees,  chaines,  manors,  bedd^^, 
and  all  trassh  whatsoever,  none  oretredde«.  64 

bat  chifelie  fortified  the  market  place,  an<i  rortiAes  his 

market-iilace. 

to  the  church  path,  to  helpe,  repulse  or  chace,^ 

*— *  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
and  swore  they  lovd  him,  but  with  that  court  grace 
that  laughes  in  a  mans  throte,  and  Quites  his  face. 
yi  then  all  fear«  doth  first  proceed  from  love, 
heer^  is  to  thinclc^,  love  doth  this  people  move  ; 
for  though  they  soone  ar^  lost  and  quicklie  wun, 
yet  them  (not  madd)  examples  good  mak^  com  : 
as  plainelie  was  to  see,  when  Cambuscan, 
by  his  late  clemencie  theire  hartes  to  him  wan. 

*— *  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
for  which  they  so  did  blase  his  high  desert, 
as  evn  the  state  it  self«  did  theareat  start. 

which  so  perplexd  Algars  (theire  general), 
as  seeing^  now  his  walles  and  mount««  down  full, 
tangled  the  breach  with  froes,  church  dores,  stones,  timber, 
thassailant^x  entrie  everie  wheare  to  hinder  ; 
in  castingfr  ropes,  chaires.  stalles,  furmes,  grates,  &  bedd/'x, 
\a,ndes,  fees,  bribes,  and  all  trash  that  fewc  ore  tredde'/r ; 
and  fortified  with  tbease  the  market  place, 
for  safe  retrait  vppon  repulse  or  cbace. 

^-^  <>w.  in  Ash. 


142    Al gar dfe  prepares  the  defence  of  Fregiley.    [Pt.  IX. 


Alganire  is  at 
every  point  of 
daii^r, 


upholding  his 
CiUiie, 


aii<l  resolvd  to 
flight. 


^a»«nnft  to  //• 
tote  Me. '^ 


CambtiRcan  ad- 
dresses his  men. 


^Well  iplsmtes  the  gapps  with  chambred-iron  slinges, 

that  the  first  entrers  mote  breake  shiDns  and  limbes.^ 

^so  theare  was  no  place  w^tch  did  reskewe  neede,      69 

but  heere  and  theare  Algarsif  rann  with  speede,^ 

proposinge  danger  for  his  meede  of  glorie, 

^that  no  base  cowardise  ecclips  his  storie^:  72 

*ne  bee  out  reachd  at  versute  poUecie, 

or  once  out  runn  at  hardie  chivalrie  ;^ 

^soothinge  his  cause,  that  brave  thinges  ill  begunn 

standes  recompensd,  if  held  out  till  rewonn.  76 

and  holdinge  obstinacie  by  dispute, 

to  bee  trewe  virtue  if  once  resolute.* 

^Wheareto,  his  soundest  reason  was  his  swoorde, 

maintaind  by  greatnes  (gi-acinge  well  th*  absurd) ;      80 

for  faction,  properlie,  holder  her  intent, 

wheather  it  bee  by  swoord  or  argument^ 

so  that  a  man  mote  of  Algarsife  saye, 

"and  of  his  stowt  defense  of  Fregiley,  84 

a  worser  cause  near  better  was  defended, 

save  that  of  Troy,  by  Hector,  till  hee  ended. 

Midd   noone    drawes    neere ;    the   canons   Yet   no 
rest, 
but  now  Cambuscan  all  those  troopes  addrest,  88 

"which  firste  shoold  force  the  breach  att  everie  quarter,^ 


^—^  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash, 
2—2  Nor  was  theare  place  whearer  benifit^  mote  dwell, 
but  that  Algarsiftf  rann  to  gard  that  well, 
^— ^  BO  as  no  cowardice  eclips  his  storie  : 
*~--^  these  2  lines  om,  in  Ash, 
^— ^  selfe  soothinge  thus,  that  brave  warres  ill  begun 
stand  reoompenced,  yf  held  from  never  wun : 
and  deemd  such  stowbomes  by  this  dispute, 
to  bee  trewe,  virtuous,  yf  once  resolute : 
•-•  these  4  lines  om,  in  Ash, 
7—7  and  of  his  disobedient  Fregiley, 

that  a  wurse  cause  was  better  near^  defended, 
save  that  of  Troy,  whear^  manie  gallant/?^  ended. 

But  noone  is  comd,  yet  did  no  canon  rest, 
what  time  Cambuscan  such  elect  adrest, 
as  first  should  force  the  breach  at  everie  quarter, 

*— 8  om,  in  Ash,. 


Pt.  IX.]  Cambuscan  cheers  his  meti  to  assault  Frcffiley,  143 

^  With  valient  secondes,  placd  to  recharge  after.  cambusaui's 

.  amiy  getit  reiwly 

Captaines,  Liaetenentes,  Ensignes,  omcers,  for  the  a»iMiuit  un 

all  soldiers  fullie  annd,  them  selves  besterrs,  92 

t'  expect  the  march  to  charge,  when  please  y*  drums, 

so  soone  as  from  the  kinge  direction  corns. 

All  men  have  praid,  and  them  to  god  commended, 

private  debates  amongst  them  frendlie  ended ;  ^^       v 

theire  mistresse  colors  wome  neero  topp  of  pikes, 

to  prove  that  wronge,  w^tch  theare,  to  right,  they  strikes. 

Quicklie  the  kinge  from  all  th'  camps  quarters  came,    cambuKiin  ex- 
and  cheerlie  now  bidden  all  men  write  theire  name,  100  dovaiumiy. 
With  resolute,  owne  handes,  in  that  highe  rowl 
of  famous  deedes,  eternizing^  the  soule  :  ^ 
and  vowd  reward,  accordinge  as  theire  actes 
*his  deere  lovd  Ethel  and  Canac  respects*.  104 

onlie  bidden  moete  him,  midle  of  the  towne, 
so  theare  shall  wiun  of  cittisens  th'  renowne. 

They  vowd  all  faithfullie  they  woold  saunce  faile, 
and  so  expect^^  the  signale  of  battaile.  108 

Now,  false  Videria,  wishd  att  anie  hand,  »j/«  »««?*«  trea- 

they  shoold  the  kinges  owne  person  first  withstand,^ 

^—^  and  valient  seoond^^  placd  to  chai^tf  in  after  : 
the  Captaines,  Ensignes,  and  all  Ofificerf>, 
Liuetenentes,  Soldiers,  them  (full  armd)  beesterre, 
as  soone  to  march  and  charge  as  bidd  the  drumes, 
when  sodainelie  fro  th'  king^  direction  comes : 
all  havings  praid.  and  them  to  god  commended, 
all  private  bates  forgivn,  and  frendlie  ended, 
theirs  mistresse  colors  dond  on  the  pointf«  of  pikes, 
to  prove  each  for  theirs  sakes  th^  harder  strikes. 

thus  readie  CambuAcan  to  all  quarters  came, 
and  cheerlie  bid  each  one  to  write  his  name, 
with  his  own  resolute  hand  in  that  row], 
that  hath  t'  eternize  the  trivmphant  sowl ; 
*~2  his  queene  Etheelta  and  Canace  re8pect<f«: 
but  bidd««  them  all  meete  him  midd  the  town, 
whear^r  hee  will  make  them  free  men  with  renown. 

wAich  faithfullie  they  vowd,  and  to  assaile, 
they  stand  expecting^  th'  signal  of  battaile. 

While  false  Videria  wishd  (at  anie  hand) 
bove  all  thinges,  the  kinges  person  to  withstand  ; 

*— 3  om,  in  Aih. 


144        Algarsifea  Preparations  for  Defence.     [Pt.  IX. 

^and  taught  that  in  his  brave  repulse  did  lie 
the  maine  staie,  point,  scope  of  the  victorie.  112 

Aigarsife  wtii        Whearefore  Algarsife  placd  Horbell  afore, 

Horbellu  U>  heaid 

tiie  dereiK«.  W  ith  all  suche  gallanted  as  pressd  for  honore, 

saienga  him  selfe,  woold  second  on  occasion, 
yet  so,  as  no  wheare  hee  neglect  th'  invasion.  116 

Howbeet,  the  soldiers  lookd  all  sadlie  out, 
for  gainste  theirs  kinge  to  deale,  breed  manie  a  doubt, 
sith  a  kinges  proesence  inscribes  in  the  name 
a  secret  awe,  Wjich  guilt  dothe  feare,  and  shame.     120 

He  cheera  up  his        Algarslf^  yet  them  cheerd  vp,  howsoever, 

and  wisshd  them  now  to  fight  for  life  or  never : 

addinge,  hee  lovd  his  fathers  dignitie, 

yet  now  must  stand  for  common  libertie  :  124 

ann  instance  denotinge  in  all  that  faint  thus, 

that  hee  that  is  not  with  vs  is  against  vs. 

*y  breach  braviy       But  16,  all  Cauons  bowncd  at  once  for  signe 

of  bataille,  w^tch  mote  trie  it  thine  or  mine.  1 28 

HorbeUo  1b  first  Mightic  Horbello  first  came  to  the  breach, 

Whose  plumes  seemd  bove  his  crest  the  sphears  toreache ; 


most  nimblie  bore  him,  hither,  foorth,  ^nd  thither, 

*— *  and  to  them  provd  in  his  repulse  doth  lie 

the  maine  scope,  stale,  point  of  theire  viotorie  : 

yet  still,  when  him  her  snares  or  traine  attempt«'« 
his  noble  horse  from  all  distresse  diremptes. 

gainst  whome  Algarsif  placd  Orbell  abrest, 
with  all  those  gallant««  that  vaine  honor  preset, 
him  selftf  resolvingc^  t'  second  on  occasion, 
and  no  wheare  to  neglect  the  common  invasion, 
howbeet,  his  soldiers  lookd  but  sadlie  out, 
for  gainst  tniith  and  their  king«  to  fight,  breed^i  doubt ; 
sith  kinges  maiestick^  presence,  in  the  name, 
a  secret  awe  writes  to  theirs  guilt  and  shame. 

Yet  them  Algarsif  cheerd  vp,  howsoever, 
and  bid  them  now  to  fight  for  life  or  never, 
and  though  liee  graunt««  his  ffathers  dignitie, 
Yet  now  must  and  will  stand  for  libertie  : 
ann  instance  evident  doth  all  attaint, 
that  they  that  are  not  with  are  sure  against. 

Now  Orbell  running/?  to  defend  the  breach 
(armd  with  those  glories  whereat  all  men  reach), 
him  bore  with  such  substancial  comportance, 

2— i  am,  in  Ash, 


1 


Pt  IX.]        Cambttscan  fylits  with  Ilorbello.  145 

^to  and  againe,  as  if  all  weare  one  feather :  132 

that  mania  wondred  at  his  countenaunce, 

others  admird  his  glorious  comportance ; 

for  whie  1  his  pike  bore  manie  a  tale  man  downe,  Horbeiio  cm>u 

-  ^«/»    in«n  down  with 

and  dovme  once,  others  kepte  them  lowe  a  grown,    loo  hi* pike, 

nor  wantes  hee  of  that  kind  of  ostentation  ft  nb) 

w/iich  vaine  conceipt  referrs  to  acclamation : 

falling?,  most  commonlie,  in  martial  fraies 

the  youngest  from  the  gravest  beares  the  praise.       140 

nathlesse,  as  manie  caielesse  as  hee  raught 

hee  either  mowldred,  or  them  prisoners  caught,  ■"<!  take*  otiien 

tMisunen. 

insomuch  that  the  vulgar  admiration 

fitoode  stupified  att  Horbills  deportation,  144 

aeeminge  to  surphet  of  owne  glorious  geste, 

him  deaps  of  all  the  worlde«  brave  knighted  tlie  best 

Vntill  Cambuscan,  iust  at  th'  point  of  noone,  *norbi/iofHied 

came  in  bright  Steele  as  the  sonn  hottlie  shoone,      148 
aharpe  sett  throughe  hunger,  at  this  dinner  time, 
wAtch  noblist  services  hath  to  define  : 
scone  ejeng6  Giant  Horbills  ioUitie, 

lann  at  his  tassant  plumes  vrbanitie.  1 52  oambiuaui 

the  pushe,  thoughe  downe  hoe  putt,  yet  gann  it  rest 
on  Horlnlls  curate,  iust  amidd  his  breste,^ 

1^^  as  all  admird  his  dredfull  ooantenanoe, 

sitb  with  his  pike  bore  manie  a  tall  man  down, 
whome  down,  the  rest  ore  trampled  to  the  grown, 
selftf  raisingtf  in  theirs  place  with  ostentation, 
wAich  vaine  conceipt  (referrd  to  acclamation) 
of  custom  chauncingr  in  mavortial  fraies, 
yonge  vpstartes  from  the  graver  bcare  the  praise  : 
bat  looke  how  manie  frowning^  Obeli  raught, 
hee  either  mowldred.  Or  them  prisoners  caught ; 
and,  in  the  surfett/'^  of  his  glorious  guest, 
expects  no  lesse  then  of  fumes  knightes  the  best ; 

till  king^  Cambusscan.  iu^tt  at  point  at  noone, 
came  in  to  read  Ori»elloes  statelie  doomo. 
whear^  hee  (sharpe  tfett  of  hun^r^  at  dinner  time) 
(wAich  mental  services  doth  l>est  define) 
ran  mainelie  in,  and,  with  his  lanc^  in  rest, 
strake  Orbelles  curat/*  iust  amid  the  bre»L, 

*— *  om.  in  A»h. 
LAKK.  L 


I4G 


Gnartolite  attacks  Cambmcan.        [Pt  IX. 


CjuntiuffBn 

thruwrs  UorbeUo 

down. 

Hei« 

*  rescued  bg 

AJffar$^/* 

who  raiirw  befior* 
CamboaeMi. 


Onartr>lit«  flight* 
with  CambuMBn. 


'  AUiar.  Jlffktet 
with  tvo*  at 


with  such  a  sadd  demurr,  as  theare  hee  stoode 
^like  one  that  chawes  digestion  of  the  cudd  156 

But  the  next  pusshe  hore  Horbell  off  the  grown, 
and  his  third  thniste  laid  his  brave  vpside  downe. 
Wheare  [h*]  had  binn  slaine,  had  not  prince  Algarsif^, 
o'restridd  him,  till  hee  gatt  ivom  that  misschiffe.      160 

Cambuscan,  it  perceaving^  raun  at  him, 
But  Algarsife  retierd  like  bird  from  gynn, 
first  savings  Horbells  life.     Tho  Gnartolite 
came  to  the  reskewe,  pusshinge  pikes  endight :         164 
80  theare  Cambuscans  selfc;  ev'n  hand  to  hande, 
refnsinge  succors,  did  gainst  bothe  those  stande, 
with  chaunge  of  passages  and  thrustes  so  fast^, 
as  looke  what  fell  short  was  made  home  in  hast,      168 
and  multiplied  foorth,  backe,  too  and  agen, 
that  near  one  stoode  gainst  twoe  more  doughtie  men, 
till  one  trewe  thrusts  smote  Gnartolites  right  eie, 
so  as  his  left  mote  rightlie  see  to  lie.  172 

This  while  Algarsife  with  Camballo  fought, 
and  gainst  Binato,  whome  hee  feii-celie  sought : 
he  fightinge  to  maintaine  Fregilia  towno, 
they  beaiingc  in  to  make  his  grown  their  grown. ^     176 


1-^  8carctf  chawingtf  the  dJKestion  of  the  cudd  : 

hut  with  the  counterbutT  (turnd  round)  neer^  down, 
had  at  annother  stroke  him  laid  agrown, 
and  theare  had  Mlaine  him,  had  not  Algarsif 
or*e  Ktrid  him,  and  relivd  from  deathes  reprife. 

w/iich  Cambuscan  disdayning^  rann  at  him, 
whoe  thence  recoild  as  fast  as  bird  from  Jyu. 

With  like  malitious  courage,  Gnartolite 
(wAich  ever  laie  at  watch,  with  force  and  spite) 
rann  in  ;  Wheare  Cambuscan  with  knightly  hand, 
against  all  three  did  resolute! ie  band, 
with  strokes,  exchauugd  for  thrustes :  wA/ch  fell  so  fast, 
as  look  what  missd,  or  fell  short,  raadf  mora  hast 
to  siugl  out  Gnartolite,  whoe  low  did  lye, 
yet  theare  the  point  him  thrust  into  the  eye. 

This  while  Algarsif/f  gainst  Camballo  fought, 
and  yongtf  Binato;  wAich  knightlie  paire  still  sought 
to  drive  him  from  maintayning^  Fregil  town  ; 
iiee  them  to  force  to  his,  they  to  theirs  grown  ; 
*-*  om,  in  Ash,  *— ^  am,  in  Ash, 
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ipudshinge,  repusshinge,  Tibratingc  agen, 

88  valient  mortal  and  immortal  men, 

he  gallantlie  zeceaTinge  bothe  theire  sourse, 

and  theie  as  reaolutelie  quittinge  force.  180 

Now  as  warrs  chaunce  beat  Algarsif6  abacktf, 
Gnartolites  aide  came  in,  with  thwacke  on  thwacke.         Gnartoiit«  helps 

Aiganife. 

in  trothe,  so  close  they  shock  t,  and  fought  so  strongs, 
as  never  weaker  battaile  stood  so  longe.  184 

Akafir,  this  while,  on  Leifurco  Yentred,  *iamdii»ff  n>m  fr# 

and,  mawlg'r  his  hott  designes,  gott  ground,  &  entred : 
whome  on  the  point  encountringe,  face  to  face, 
rejoicd  to  trie  on  equal  termes  the  case,^  188 

'bothes  fatale  vibrant  pikes,  pusshinge  repusht, 
and  soone  requitted  home-thrustes  as  home  thrusts, 
bothes  greedie  pointes  oft  lightinge  on  theire  crestes, 
and  ofttf  vppon  theire  bodies  armed  brestor.  192 

thrice  Akatir  o'rethrewe  him  in  short  space,^  AkaAr  {Camhuii- 

^  Yet  prowd  Leifurco  vsd  no  lesse  menace,  overthrow*  Lei- 

albee't  was  beaten  back^,  and  ncere  dismaid,  ""^' 

if  Gnartolite  (full  soone)  had  not  brought  aid,      196  ^omartoi^  rf 
whome  Akanr,  well  eienge,  point  wise  smote,^ 

^—^  all  striking^,  thnistingr,  vibrating^  ageD, 
as  mortal  valientf  and  immortal  men  : 
hee  bearding^  and  oppoeing^^  all  theirs  sowrce, 
they  powrfullie  enforcing^  forc^  with  force, 
vntill  warrs  force  beate  Alganifp  aback/? ; 

bat  then  came  Gnartolite  with  thvrack^  on  thwacks, 
close  shocking^  foaght  it  in  and  home  so  strongr, 
as  never  weake  front^«  yet  did  band  so  long«. 
Wheartf  Aquaphir  vppon  Leifurco  ventred, 
and  like  swift  lightnings?  gott  ground  &  yt  entred  ; 
not  staying^  vntill  comd  vp  face  to  face 
reioiad  on  equal  termes  to  try  the  case : 

*— *  am.  in  Ash. 
*— ^  tk^se  5  lin^s  om.  in  Ash.  and  the  folUnving  inserted : — 
wheare  quicklie  made  y*  question  evident, 
that  aun  oth  fortifies  no  argument 
*-*  for  drivings?  Leyfurckr  from  his  violence, 
theare  made  yt  known  subsisted  his  essence  ; 
dispite  of  wAich,  soone  had  him  quite  dismaid, 
had  not  false  Gnartolite  brought  in  his  ayd. 
wAtch  Aquaphir  perceavinge  a}'md  his  throte 

*— *  om.  in  Ash. 

L  2 
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^and  gave  him  home  the  lie,  adowne  his  throte  : 
full  longe  they  fought,  all  parties  valientlie, 
Yet  neither  side  once  seene  to  faint  or  flie.  200 

*HorMibeat^         Onlie  Cambuscan  gave  Horbell  the  chace, 

baekt  Jb  r*  hart  <?f  ,  ,  , 

r*  town  »ii»ii.>      and  mawJger  reskewes  wann  the  midle  place  -} 
'for  trilling  th'  pinn  in's  brazen  horse's  eare, 
he  raignd,  sporrd,  fought,  &  iust  by  noone  it  beare,'  204 
W^ch,  as  hee  wann,  maintaind^  by  knightlie  fight, 
his  foes  not  daringe  theare  ^t'endore  his  might  ^ 

cmmboxvn't  men  Wheare  longB  hec  lookd,  when  his  whole  camp  wooLl 

do  iioC  fl)(ht  op  to 

him.  COmW, 

^to  that  same  center,  w7i/ch  for  them  hee  wonn.       208 
howbeet  they  came  not  vp,  yet  fought  so  well, 
as  heraultes  bookes  mote  boldlie  cronikell. 

ft>  lie  makes  an 

ThonorabUre-  Whcarfore  Cambuscan  thence  retraite  gann  make, 

traite.f 

Havinge  longe  lookd,  for  the  poore  soldiers  sake.      212 
Tetiiehaawon  Thus,   havingtf  wouu  the  walles  and   much   good 

the  walls  and  .        . 

mncfagroaiid,  land, 

the  drums  told  all  men  theare  hee  made  his  stand ; 
which  he  fortiflea.  and  stfouglie  fortified  what  so  hee  gatt, 

vutill  att  next  assault  he  beare  the  statt  216 

And  surelie  this  retraite  much  love  him  wann® 

1—*  to  give  the  lie  for  manie  vnknightlie  quot«, 
which  to  maintaine,  yt  voucbd  ioherentlle, 
to  cheere  his  maUis.  thence  not  to  faint  ne  flie. 

Nathles,  through  all  CambuAcan  clombe  tlieirc?  ^tatt, 
and  mawger  reBkewes  the  townes  midle  gatt^ 
2—*  om.  in  Ash.  *~'  thete  2  linet  am,  in  A»?i, 

*  hee  kept        ^— *  to  endewre  his  right ; 
•-**  to  that  brave  center  his  example  wun  : 

his  ensign  sticking^  theare.  tMnduoe  each  eie 

to  see  that  in  tliat  sign  is  Victorie. 

Yet  came  they  not  all  vp,  though  fought  so  well, 

as  well  gann  herauld^x  record<»«  cronikell, 

how  hee  from  thence,  not  once  retrait  woold  mak^, 

but  kept  the  townes  hart  for  bis  soldiers  sake ; 

wheare  havings  wunn  the  walles,  Sc  much  more  land, 

the  drumes  told  all  men,  theare  hee  makes  a  stand  : 

rein  forcings;  whatsoever  theare  hee  gat<?, 

at  next  assault  to  beare  Fregiliaes  state. 

mean  time  this  brave  essay  much  love  him  wan, 

7—7  ofn.  in  AsK 
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but  beinge  loste,  cannott  bee  wonn  againe, 
with  tenn  times  the  same  charge,  and  as  much  paiiic. 
viderea decUre*     ^Yee  knowe  I  bidd  jee  marckc  and  eye  it  Well,        241 
tresMn  iim  icwt      how  AlgaTsif^  mil  gainst  his  ifather  dell,^ 

them  Uie  b«tUe.        i     .      .      .  •  i  •! 

but  startes  aside,  recoiles,  or  tumes  awaie, 
W/iich  proves  hee  correspondes  with  him,  or  maie.  244 
for  had  hee  seconded  Horbello  well. 
Wee,  not  Cambuscan,  had  wunn  the  battelL 
whearfore,  vnlesse  yee  meane  to  leese  y'^  town, 
He»hoaidbeim-    ^^\3X\,  Algarsifc,  th'inconstant,  hence  or  downe :        248 

priwnd,  and  his  . 

Generals  com-        charge  him  With  treason,  and  imprison  him, 

that  yee  three  maie  commaund,  if  yee  will  winn." 

Th*applaude  the  motion,  and  imbibe  th*ambition. 
With  purpose  him  t* attach  with  expedition.  252 

So,  in  the  night  theie  three,  with  a  stronge  gard, 

The  GeneraiN        saluteu  Algarsifd,  who  with  them  faerd, 

entice  him  to  a  At 

phioe.  nothinge  suspecting^  what  the  matter  was ; 

and  havinge  traind  him  thence  to  fitter  place,  256 

Horbello  charges    Horboll  him  chargfl  with  treason,  and  soono  arrestei? 

him  with  treason. 

him. 
But  that  word  (treason)  a  litle  not  infestes  him  ; 
Whearfore  his  fiste  gave  Horbell  suche  a  knock e, 
as  waivd  him  round  as  turnes  the  weathercock  :        260 
callings  him  tumecote  with  the  tide  and  time,^ 

1—1  Yee  knowe  I  bid  yee  marck^,  naie  marckc  yt  well, 
how,  face  to  faoe,  n*oold  gainst  his  ffather  dell, 

«  the 
*— 3  thrust  Afgarsiftf  (the  waverings)  henc^  or  down, 
whome  charge  with  treasn  and  then  imprison  him, 
that  yee  three  maie  commaund  all,  and  all  win.'' 

th'imbibe  the  motive,  and  applaud  th'ambition, 
in  him  attaching^  with  all  expedition. 

tho  in  the  night  they  three,  with  stronger  gard, 
salute  Dan  Algarsifr,  as  with  him  faerd  ; 
Whoe  nought  suspecting^  what  the  matter  was, 
they  traind  him  thenoe  into  a  fitter  place, 
and  chardgd  with  treason,  and  thearewithall  arrest^jr  liim. 

but  that  word  (full  of  art),  once  heard,  infesU^x  him, 
for  w/tich  hee  gave  Orbello  such  a  knocks;, 
as  turnd  him  rownd,  as  waives  the  weathercocks ; 
and  calld  him  turu  cote,  with  the  tide  and  time, 
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'Imidiiige  "thoa  brmth'sttf  but  by  this  arme  of  mine, 
wAich  whilome  saTd  thie  liefe,  When  as  the  kinge 
had  smote  thee  downe,  thow  wantinge  but  killingo.  2G4 
ah,  beer^B  the  world,  Wheore,  save  a  cowarde?^  liefe, 
and  heel  bee  soze  t'  lequitt  it  with  mischiffe." 

So  theare  they  tooke  and  bound  liim  fust  in  chaines, 
and  cast  in  dungeon  deepe,  whcare  he  remained       2G8 
Hit  the  discretion  of  his  enimies, 
for  whoee  sweete  sakes  did  gainste  his  father  rise. 
theare  now  bathe  leosure  botho  to  feele  and  (kiwsc,^ 
What  wicked  companie  dothe  ever  cause,  272 

'  WAichy  to  serve  tumes^  bothe  sokes  and  bringcs  men  in, 
Wlieaie  none,  at  last,  shall  either  save  or  winu.^ 

Algarsifea  soldiers,  heeringa  this  ear  mornc, 
Taxm  all  to  armes,  and  in  a  furious  stormo 
^demannde^  theire  General  enlardgd,  and  swore ^ 
that,  till  they  have  him  out,  theyl  fight  no  more, 
^or  ell0«  wiU  yeeld  the  towne  and  everie  man 
to  the  knowne  virtue  of  \imge  Cambuscan. 

Leifurco  with  his  mates,  over  tlio  gate, 
twizt  iest  and  earnest  thus  to  th'  soldiers  prsitc, 
bat  first  woold  by  what  boldncs  knowe,  and  whic^ 


rifpninrlii»^ 
llurU'llo. 


by  lii«  Gtfiicr.iU, 


270 


*  HtHtinjf  in  v 
town,* 


The  Krt'jri'iani 


2S() 


T  rtnriuiliou  t/HU' 
lijird  by  ¥ttiju*'*' 
tioitJ 


1— ^  thus  braidings  :  "  Livst  but  by  this  arme  of  iniin', 
wAfcb  latelie  mivd  tbio  liefe<,  when  as  the  kin^'' 
had  smote  thee  down,  nought  lacking^?  but  killings  : 
but  6  this  world  !  whearc?,  nave  a  cowanlcrir  \\o(t\ 
and  hee  will  suer  requitt  thee  with  mitwchiftt  I  " 

Whome  takings,  tiieare  they  bound  fast  in  their  chaines, 
and  laid  in  prison  strongr,  whear<i  hee  reniuinvs, 
at  the  discretion  of  those  enimios, 
for  whose  sakes  hee  did  gainst  his  ffather  rise  ; 
whcare  now  hath  lensur/?,  by  good  prooff,  to  pawse. 

*— 2  ow.  in  Ath. 
*— 3  to  serve  theire  turnes :  and  thear/;  too  brings*  vs  in, 
whear^,  on  the  reckr)ningr,  what  wee  gaine  they  win. 
om,  in  Ash,         ^— "  deinaund  their  General,  ellr*  rudclie  sworo, 
but  they  will  yeild  the  town  vp,  and  each  nmn, 
to  the  known  Virtuous  right  of  Cambuscan. 

This  heard,  Leyfurco  with  his  mates  thuM  prate, 
theard  whear«  weartf  safe  cnuflf  topp  of  the  gate, 
**  Sirrs !  whence  comes  this  audaoiousues,  and  whic 

'—^  oin,  in  Anh, 
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^  theie  dare  breed e  daungers  more  by  mutinie  1  284 

besides,  assures  them  they  shall  aunswer  that, 
if  common  soldiers  have  t'orerule  the  statt ; 
eake  vowinge  that  each  mutinous  in  cbiefe  287 

shoold  feelinglie  know  th'  prize  of  state-causd  strife. 
Ai<(ar»!fe'»  nathks  all  th*i  soldiers  cried  **comm  bringe  him  out  " 

•oldten  Insist  on      ox        -.     •  •  it.        x        j  i.  j. 

his  release.  *ior,  beings  in  armes,  they  feard  no  bugger  ne  rowt, 

nor  woold  rest  satisfyed  till  him  they  have, 
While  some  to  breake  the  pris'n  (yet  could  not)  strave. 

•pariejfbydrum,*       Midd  this  hurraie^  a  drumtn  from  Camball  coms,  293 
Whoe  (standings  at  fitt  distance)  thrice  he*  droms, 
in  signe  of  parley  from  the  campe :  Whear^at 
^silence  was  made  to  speake  t'  him  from  the  gatte.  296 

•cambaude-        " Horbill,  Leifurco,  Gnartolite,"  quod  the  Drum, 

'*  Prince  Camball  dothe  require  yee  three  eft  soon, 
proesume  not  to  touche  Algarsifes  least  heare, 

He  claims  Aigar-    bocause  hee's  onlie  Camballs  prisonere.  300 

prisoner.  and  that  Camball  envies  all  men  alive, 

save  him  that  shall  take  prisoner  Algarsiue. 

againe  hee  vowes,  if  mongst  yee  hee  miscarrie. 

Your  lives  for  him  shall  goe  to  Carons  ferrie  y*         304 

1—1  dare  yee  breed  Dangers  by  yot/r  mutinie  ? 

inspection  havings  none  to  vendicate 

into  our  misterie,  and  tax  the  state  ; 

but  wee  protest  each  mutinous  in  chiefs, 

shall  knowe  the  prize  of  stirrings  statish  strife." 

Nathlesse,  the 
*— *  for,  vp  in  armes,  they  fearc  nor  thrett^x  ne  rowt, 

nor  woold  bee  satisfied  till  him  they  have, 

and  swore  would  breaks  the  pris'n  :  yet  booteles  strave. 
Amidd  wAioh  coile 

3—3  ffjfi^  {j^  ^ffji^  4  thus 

^-^  was  silence  mad«  to  speaks  to  him  off  the  gate : 
**Orbell,  Qnartolit^f,  Leyfurck^,"  sayd  the  Drum, 
'*  the  prince  Camball  requires  yee  three,  eftsoon, 
not  once  to  dare  touch  Algarsifc^x  least  haier^, 
hee  beings  onlie  Camballs  prisoners ; 
whoe  now  doth  envie  ante  man  alive, 
(him  self^  except)  that  shall  take  Algarsive : 
hee  thearefore  vowes,  yf  mongst  yee  hee  misscarrie, 
all  your  own  lives  shall  goe  to  Carons  fferrie : 

•— *  wn,  in  Ash. 
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^nmiey  bidden  yee  sett  bis  brother  free  with  speede, 
eUe9  at  three  daiee  all  your  bart  blooded  shall  bleed." 
The  blindfold  dramm  was  brought  this  aunswer  t' 
heere,^ 
"  Dnuny"  quoth'  these  statlinges, ''  backe  this  message  The  aen*iui« 

«.««    declare  thai 

beaie,  308 

V  Prince  Camball,  and  tell  him  if  bee  comm,  (f.  si  b.) 

^naie,  if  once^  stin  with  pike,  swoord,  canon,  gun?/,        r«6#//«.« 


*  within  foiue  hundred  foote  of  this  oure  gate,^  frnny  rwiciieor 

or  if  Cambuscans  self e  ought  attemptate,  312  tempted,  he  hIuui 

^or  these  our  owne  mutinous  soldiers, 

he  it  well  known  that  everie  of  vs  swearcs 

his  brother  Algarsife  shall  then  bee  slaine,^ 

and  this  is  all,  as  now,  wee  have  to  say  en."  316 

^This  aunswer,  as  it  husht  all  vp  for  th'  timo, 
so't  taught  Yideria  this  new  brond  t'  entine,  vz.,*  [*  videiiret] 

**  Sirrs,"  quoth  shee,  "  time  is  now  to  strike  at  th*  roote,  •i^  wucxn  tr^a- 

I  meane  at  Cambuscans  owne  licfe ;  sec  toot !  320  kingt  pm-ton.^ 
Yee  knowe  that  bee  full  ofte  dothe  goo  the  rowno  wkWtw,  exhorts 
singlie  and  meanlie  garded,  bowt  the  town,^  to  cn'ptura 
Wheaie  to  surprize  him  is  not  hard  t'effect,^^  ii^hery."  *^ 
if  wee  one  of  his  owne  campe  shall  select,                324 

II  t'observe  and  bringe  vs  notice  whcaro  hce  fares, 
that  our  laid  ambushe  catch  him  in  our  snares.  ^^ 

1^1  and  bidd^  yee  free  hia  brother  with  all  speed, 

ell^i,  after  three  daies,  your  l>eHt  blood^it  shall  bleed." 

WAtch  Drum  (first  blindfold)  neeres  this  aunswer  t*  hecro, 
*  said        '  to        *— *  om.  in  Atth.         '»-*  Or  if  hoe 

•— •  within  five  hundred  foote  of  our  townes  gate  ; 
'— ^  Or  thease,  our  mutinous  town  soldiers: 

then  bee  yt  known,  and  everie  of  us  swearea, 
Algarsif^  shall  immediate! io  l>ee  slaine, 
*-*      WAtch  aunswer,  as  yt  husht  all  for  the  time, 
BO  taught  Viderea  this  new  brond  to  entine. 
"  Sirrs,"  quoth  shee,  "  now  time  is  to  strike  at  th*  r(M>t 
of  kingtf  Cambuscans  own  lieff  ;  then  see  toot  I 
for  well  yee  knowe  hee  often  goes  the  rown, 
full  meane  and  singlie  gardeil  bowt  the  town  ; 
*— ®  am.  in  A*h.         *^  to  effect 
11-11  {^  brings  intelligence  wli»»n,  whear/*,  hee  fares, 
that  so  our  ambush  muie  him  catch  in  snares : 


154    Quidavis  is  bribed  to  betray  Cambuscan.    [Pt.  IX. 
Qiiidavis  call  be      ^His  Durvier  Quidauis  wilbee  the  man, 

bribed. 

w/ach,  for  reward,  will  betraio  Cambuscan.  328 

ElJe«,  if  wee  suffer  him  to  goe  thus  on 
in  winnings  all  our  peoples  hartes  vs  from, 
Cambuac«n  mniit    hee'le  surelis  force  the  towne  :  sithe  men  for  love 

not  he  left  to  win       ■%        m  y-t  -i.  ij-i**  i,  g>g>'^ 

the  FreKiiiiuM        doo  followe  him^  and  this  is  good  to  prove,  332 

the  love  of  virtue  drawes  all  more  or  lesse, 
and  love  tis  dothe  the  greatest  services, 
but  wee  must  purchace  otherwise  (if  wittie), 
and  strive  to  thrive  in  en  vie,  not  in  pittie.  336 

lett  this  bee  quicklie  practizd."     Th'all  agree, 

QuicUvintakMhis  and  false  Quidauis  takes  his  profered  fee, 
With  promise  to  direct  them  wheare  hee  is, 
so  that  to  take  him  th'ambusshe  shall  not  misse.      3-10 

viderea  has  hit  In  troUie,  this  false  Yidereaes  cursed  trickes 

head.  the  needles  eie  and  nailes  head  rightlie  strikes  : 

for  never  did  old  Troies  flames  more  incense 
her  illions  Captaines  with  concupiscence,  344 

then  did  Cambuscan  by  the  contrarie 
of  love,  truithe,  iustice,  temperance,  them  frye^ 


1—^  whose  purvier  Quidavis  wilbee  the  man, 
will  for  reward  betray  Lord  Cambuscan. 
"RWes  yf  yee  still  thus  suffer  him  on  to  goe, 
and  win  our  peoples  hartes  to  him,  vs  fro, 
hce  will  surprize  the  town  ;  sith  men  for  love, 
him  popularlie  seek^ :  wAich  thus  I  prove 
that  love  of  virtewe  drawes  all  mor«  and  less^, 
and  love  it  is  doth  greatest  services. 
Let  thearefor«^  this  bee  practizd."    they  agree, 

and  Quidavis  acceptdx  his  asked  fee, 
them  promising^  to  brings  wheare  now  hee  is, 
wheareas  to  take  him  th'ambush  shall  not  misse. 

Thus  did  Videreaes  tricks  flungd  virsut^  witt, 
the  needles  eie  and  nailes  head  rightlie  hitt, 
in  theas  for  Troies  flame  near  did  more  incense 
with  illions  flagrance  of  concupiscence, 
and  turbulence  combust  of  appetites, 
then  thease  t'  vntruith,  vniustice  eake,  sV  incites: 
that  by  intestine  fumes  mote  quite  consume 
own  noblest  actions,  so  to  leese  theirs  town. 

gainst  wAich  Cambuscans  noblest  contrariei< 
of  temperance,  love,  truith,  iustice,  forward  hies, 


Pt.  IX.]    Camballoa  Dream  of  Cambuscann  Death.    155 

^to  bringe  »11  backtf  to  such  a  virtuous  luer 

■i  never  wms  perfonnd  by  imposture.  348 

and  thearfoie  it  behovd  this  Witch  and  then, 

to  qoendie  the  lampe  w/«»ch  h'ghted  all  his  men. 

dmlmllohim 

It  chaancd  this  mght,  toward  ye  breaks  of  daic,  "an  nmimin» 

as  Princ  Camball  after  aome  labors  laio  352 

in  tranquill  extacie,  aim  imcothe  dreams 
proeaentef  within  his  spirited  this  dismal  scheno,  vz., 

Of  his  andW  fbthers  tumblinge  on  a  greene 
of  daintie  flowres,  as  in  Elisium  scene.  350 

Wheare  they,  yprisinge,  found  them  in  a  porch, 
which  lodd  them  till  a  bewteous  neibringe  church,^ 
at  whose  ope  dore  a  Ghoste  in  white  thcni  mctt,  a  (iihwi  !*•  at  n 

('liurrh-i|iM»r. 

^offringa  out  bothe  his  armes,  botho  to  regrctt.  300 

Bat  Camball,  leesinge  twoe  teethe,  backfj  did  raignn  :•* 

Cambuscan  entringe  said  woold  com?/?-  ngninc.  (^nmbuM^iin  kih>^ 

^at  thinstant  Algarsife  came  passings  byo,^ 

bat  vanishd  out  of  sight  immcdiatelie.  3(U 

^This  gaBtfulldreame  drew  breath,  &  Koonoawookr  liini,  (^ninimiiu  nwnkor 
to  thincke  it  did  frendes  losse,  or  dc^itli  bot<)ken. 
"  for,"  quoth  hee,  "suche  impressions  n(?ar  bin  sont  vh 
bat  to  forewame  what's  with  vs,  wliat's  against  vs."'^ 

1—1  to  beate  all  back/?  to  such  a  vIrtuouK  U'wrn 
ae  nearff  was  donn  by  state  nrt/'x  iTnporttiiro  : 
whearefore  behovd  thin  wicked  witch  and  thiMii, 
to  qoenoh  that  laiiipR  InliKhti^d  nil  hJH  num. 

So  now  yt  chauncd  neeru  dawnin^^r  of  thi;  daio, 
as  Camball,  aftr  h\n  firnt  Hli'cpc  f\\uvi  laio, 
in  tranquil  extacie,  had  this  Htran^r  dnMinif*. 
w^»ch  in  hiH  spirit^x  darraiKnd  this  diHtital  Hoi>ni>.  v/.. 

that  hee,  his  father  eake,  walkd  on  a  Knu^no, 
wAtch  all  the  ilowreH  l)ore  in  KliHintn  luH'tn*, 
from  whence  arisinf^f;  fownd  tlioni  in  a  ])orch, 
that  opened  to  a  bewteous-ioyninK^  church  ; 

*— *  07n.  in  A«h, 

*— ^  in  both  armes  Offrin^t*  both  tluMn  thenro  to  grwt : 
Camballo,  twoe  teeth  leesin^^',  hack/?  did  strainu, 
*~^  at  th'instant  came  Algarwif/*  glidinK'*  by, 

*— *      wAich  gastfull  dreame  so  troiihlcd  as  aw(K)k/*  him, 
to  iudg/*  yf  mote  frend^it  los>«o  or  doath  betoktMi  ; 
for  visions  in  the  tem|>c'nit/'  near/?  an>  sent  vs. 
but  to  warne  what  is  with  vs.  what  againt^t  vs. 


156     Canaces  Dream  of  Algarsifea  Banger,     [Pt.  IX. 


To  wave  Algnnrife, 
Cambftllo  iiutket  a 
Signal  of 


1.  White, 
t.  Red, 

S.  Black. 


CHnaoe,  at  home, 
has 


drgamt.* 


She  eeee  Alganife 
neariy  kild  by  a 
snake. 


Canibuscan 
rescuee  him. 


(f.  25) 


1  Whence  hee,  of  theire  three  states,  thought  di- 
versities 369 
Algarsifes  case  stood  next  vnder  bis  eye, 
Whome  to  preserve  and  eakd  maintaine  his  drumm, 
this  signale  did  his  three  daies  doome  forerunn,       372 
to  weete  :  All  his  pavilion  the  first  daie 
shoold  bee  in  gratious-mercies- white  araie. 
The  seconde  daie  in  redd  it  shoold  bee  dight, 
to  thretten  iustice  blood  demaundes  of  right.  376 
The  third  daie  all  in  blacke  it  shoold  bee  rayd, 
to  sweare  that  all  and  some  shoold  bee  distraid. 
Which  embleams  hee  bid  vaunce,  for  foes  to  reede 
of  mercie,  iustice,  death,  how  hee  decreed,  380 
accordinge  as  his  foes  shoold  yeeld  or  not, 
theire  doomes  weare  written  in  this  gordion  knott.^ 

*Now  Canac,  thoughe  at  home  &  fiarr  from  hence, 
so  sleepie  wox  that  shee  note  bannishe  sense,  384 

but  that  of  propertie  it  challengd  sleepe 
to  meete  her  spirited  all  in  a  dungeon  doepe  : 

Wheare  seemd  a  longe  speckd  snake,  his  postern  drewo 
and  wrigled,  her  to  stinge  with  forker  blewe ;  388 

for  dread  of  whome  shee  calld  Algarsif^  aid,^ 
on  whome  the  snake  leapt,  and  him  round  araid, 
^  so  that  hee  stirrd  not :  but  (stunge)  gann  to  sweU, 
and  dies.^     sithe  none  wist^  the  right  charminge  spell, 
^till  happelie  her  ffather  slewe  the  snake,  393 

and  by  his  virtuous  wordes  did  th'  venom  slake ; 
for  ioie  wheareof  Canac  gann  laugb  and  singe,^ 


s-s 


1—1  these  14  lines  omitted  in  Ash, 
So  Canace  in  like  extacie  asleepe, 
beheld  her  selfe  in  a  drad  dungeon  diepe, 
wheare  a  long«  speckled  snake  bis  postern  drewe, 
and  crawld  vp  ber  to  stingy,  with  forker  blewe ; 
for  drad  wheareof  shee  calld  Algarsifs  aid, 

*— '  om,  in  Ash. 
*-^  so  as  n'ote  stirr,  but  stung^,  did  theareof  swell  to  death  ; 
^-^  till  to  her  seemd  her  ffather  slewe  the  snake, 
and  by  some  Virtuous  wordes  the  venom  slake  ; 
for  ioie  wheareof  Canac  did  laugh  and  sing<7, 


Pt.  IX.]      Cambuscan  is  surprised  by  Qahlavis.  157 

that  all  the  chamber  heard  her  carrolingo,  396 

*till  her  owne  voice  her  wooko  :  sighing^*,  quoth  shee, 

^  Some  dreames  bin^  trewe,  though  some  but  fancies 
bee. 
god  slieild  my  ffather  and  my  brothers  twainc,  cani«r<>  pray*  for 

and  sende  good  newes,  wAtch  I  wooUl  hcero  full  fame.     Hrothcn*  aar«ty. 

«Tho,  tho«  it  fell  (alas  that  so  it  fell !)  401 

*as  this  good  kinge  tried  if  his  ganl/?^  watchd  well,  ab  cambaioaii 

visits  hia  Guards, 

Qaidanis,  with  his  ambushe  in  the  night, 

findes  tretcherouslie  out  this  valient  knight.  404  ^v  ic.  treteker- 

"  Whoe  goes  theare  1 "  quoth  the  kingo,  "  whonio 

seeke  yee  f "  than  he  ciiaiiemres 

theie  aunawerd,  that  they  sought  kinge  Cambuscan.^       men. 

**I  am  the  man,"  quoth  hce  :  At  th^nstant,  Id, 
^his  kinglie  presence  awes  them  backo  to  goe.  408  At  first  ttwy 

^       M.  1  •  xi^  •     •  •!_        ^  •       X'  shrink  bacls, 

for  trewe  kmges  this  mscnbe  of  soveraigntic, 
that  vassalage  backe  startes  at  maicstio. 

roial  virtue  such  a  presence  beares  for  Kin^s  strike 

once  lies  verie  eie  strikes  ffoes  with  fearcs.  412   rear. 

gann  stowt  Firms  lookes  agast  his  foes, 
that  none  durst  (thoughe  death  wounded)  give  him  IjIoos. 
ao  sparckled  Marius  eies  in  the  darcke  iaile, 
as  none  his  murdrers  durst  him  once  assaile.  416 

Bat  then  Cambuscan,  seeinge  theic  weare  ffoes,^ 

'— *  her  own  noise  her  awaking^,  then  said  shee, 
*'  som  dreames  are 

*— *  what  time 
*— *  as  king0  Cambuscan  trieil  yf  gani<*<  watchd  well, 
false  Quidavis,  with  ambush  in  the  night, 
most  tretcherously  iKitrnyed  this  faithful  1  kniglit ; 

Whoe  first  said,  **  Qui  vola  ?  whome  seeke  yee  hoerr  ?  ** 
they  said,  "wee  seeke  Cambuscan  everie  whearf." 

*— *  om.  in  Anh, 
*-•*  his  roial  presence  awd  them  back«  to  goe, 

for  trewe  kingcs  have  inscribed  of  soveraigntic, 

an  awe  that  back^  retortes  all  tretcherio  : 

so  Firrus  lookes  in  Argos  gastos  his  ffoes, 

wheare,  though  dnath  wounded,  none  durst  give  him  bloes  ; 

w>  sparckled  Marius  eies  in  darkest  Jaile, 

as  not  his  murdrers  once  durst  him  assaile. 

Cambuscan  weeting^  well  theas  wear^  his  ffoes, 


158    Camhmcan  u  stabd  and  taken  Prisoner.    [Pt.  IX. 


Camhunran 
attacks  the 
lYsiitors, 


but  is  attaekt  in 
rear,  stabd  aiid 
captured. 


Amidis 

'  hi9  page  poM- 

nionatv.* 

ffoe«  with 

CumbuscMii. 


*him  in  owne  ensigne  clothd  and  onward  goes, 

and  with  his  flaggstaff,  vsd  instead  of  pike, 

hee  made  it  good  that  hee  did  rightlie  strike.  420 

and  rightlie  so  bestirrd,  till  false  they  fell, 

t*  infect  with  traiterous  shame  theire  cronikell. 

Horbell  hee  beat,  and  Gnartolite  hee  spedd, 

and  baid  the  rest,  who  stood  of  him  adredd ;  424 

vntill  Leyfurco  caught  him  fast  behinde, 

While  all  the  troope  him  stabbd  and  hard  did  bind. 

One  of  his  gard  fought  for  him  valientlie, 

but  all  the  rest  gave  waie  to  destanie.  428 

Whence  leadinge  him,  th'abusd  with  all  the  spight 
of  those  vile  epithite^  w^ich  states  endight, 
to  iustifie  owne  wronges,  and  blase  his  slaunder. 
Whose  popular  innocence  was  all  their  daunger.       432 
naie,  th*  vulgar  blind,  whoe  still  their  good  missvse, 
had  rather  then  his  liefe  confusion  chouse, 
none  goinge  in  with  him  but  Amidis, 
his  gentile  page,  Whose  drerie  eies  sawe  this,  436 

and  how  detested  cowarde*  crueltie, 
wheare  it  vsurpes,  dares  trample  ma'estie.^ 


^—1  him  putt^x  amid  his  Ensign  (worn  for  cloths), 
and  with  his  flaggstaff,  for  a  pike  in  tight^ 
it  made  good  gainst  them  all  that  hee  is  right ; 
and  BO  long/t  rightlie  fought  till  false  they  fell, 
to  infect  with  shame  theirs  traiterous  cronikell : 
Off  beatings  Orbell,  Gnartolitr,  hee  sped, 
and  felld  the  rest  so  as  of  him  wearf  dread, 
till  Leyfurck^,  baser  eake  (that  graceles  groome), 
him  caught  k  murdred  ;  yet  hee  livd  till  noone. 
though  of  his  gward  one  fought  right  valientlie, 
the  rest  gave  waie  to  his  hard  destanie. 

w/tich  donn,  they  raild  him  with  that  hat/^  and  spite, 
that  factious  artes  to  peoples  mowthes  indite, 
to  iustifie  theirs  wronges  and  blase  his  slaunder, 
whose  popularitie  became  theire  danger. 

none  with  him  biding^  but  pag^  Amidis 
(his  lovelie  boy),  whose  lidd<7«  did  witnesse  this, 
that  cowardice  is  of  that  crueltie, 
as  wheare  prevailes,  dares  tmmple  niaiestie. 
so  falshoder,  wheare  yt  gettetli  soveraigntie, 
doth  never  lesse  then  baffle  Veretie, 

*— -  am.  in  Ash, 


Pt  IX.]  Caitibuscofi's  dyuiff  Mrsi<a(/r,  \y^ 

wo  migfatie  Cenr  in  owno  colors  diotl, 

^U^p  of  owne  glories,  w/nch  his  foes  onviiMl.  1 10 

"  Amidis,"  quoth  Camhuscan,  "  jjoo,  ho^'onn,^  ••♦  ■'•'•  -•  ••^^ 

for  heen  no  place  for  thee  now  I  have  doiin  ; 
and  tell  my  Queene,  that  to  ttikc  Al<;arRif/'y  tviui^M^i-AMM.^* 

•I,  for  her  love  and  honor  Icese  my  life,'*  4  1 1    i,!i  iiu*g»»»lH 

^and  give  to  Canacie,  my  daughter  dooro,  iio  •««ii«i«  ('m«rt«v 

bleedinge  colors,  w/d/ch  are  now  iny  boon*/  tohuus 


my  love  and  wronges  to  her  to  sigiiifio 

^then  when  her  eie  renewes  my  meiiiorit^"  4-18 

more  said  hee  not  to  wofull  Aniidis),^ 

bat  gave  his  hand  :  "  Adiowc,  boic,  god  then  blJHso." 

*tho  fetchinge  his  lost  sighe,  at  nooiio  Ihh)  dyed,  mhI  \\m\  iitM. 

in  th'  niiiUe  of  his  flowringc  ago  diHtryed.  451! 

tho8  hee,  a  statishe  martir,  caught  thi*  glorio 

of  murdred  wrongfullie,  as  saitlio  Iho  siorio. 

WAich  when  the  wofull  Amidis  beheld, 
hee  sighd,  and  sobbd,  and  gladlio  would  bitin  killd,         iiin  |mk<i  AmMu 
yet  viewes  his  lord  when  ho  luul  no  word  loft/',        \lu 
after  his  onlie  comfort  was  ben^ft : 
Looke    howe    ann    ewo    yeant^s    ono    poor    weaklings  »••»•'••.' 

lam??i  451) 

in  winter  guiste*,  when  snowo  on  ground  doth  kUiu//,*' 

^—^  topp  of  hift  jflorieti,  by  HIh  f{iwi^  (MivitMl. 

**  Hence,  AniidiH  !  *'  (^ainhuHoiiii  Hnid,  *'  h^ifon  t 
*— •  om,  in  Ask.  ^  ^  I  to  her  iunt  in»  HiuTilhMi  my  liofr: 

*~^  and  to  Canace  (mine  oulie  dauKliter  d(M>rti), 

thease  bleed in^^  ooIorH  give  ;  now  madr  my  boon*, 
*— *  when  her  kind  eie  renowoH  my  memoriH/* 

more  oould  not  saie  to  dolefull  Amldlti, 
•-^  the  fetchinj?/*  a  det'pe  Hiuh,  nanckr  <lown  and  die<l, 
amid  his  Howring^  n^^,  by  fraud  diMtrie<l. 
whearr  hee  (a  Htatissd  martir)  caught  the  glorio 
of  murdre<l  wrongfullie,  hh  HweareH  the  Htorie. 

all  which  when  wut^pin^^  AmidJH  Iniheld, 
hee  also  gladlie  lookd  but  to  bee  killd, 
beholdingc^  Htill  his  Lord,  though  lief^  thonce  weft, 
aM  theartf  his  stale  and  comfortes  wear^  bereft ; 
like  as  ann  £awe  droopes,  that  a  lambe  doth  yeane 
in  winter  gustes  when  snoes  make  flockes  goe  leane, 

^  om.  in  Ash. 


160  Amidis  buries  Cambuscans  body.       [Pt.  IX. 

^shuddreth  for  cold,  Yea  dies  for  lacke  of  meate, 
bleatingeowne  lacke/?,  but  more  for  th'lambe  dothebleate,^ 
*of  tender  love  borne  to  the  younge  her  owne, 
then  when  owne  liefe  takes  last  leave  to  be  gone.^   464 

At  ciunbaNCftn       ^so,  80  Cambuscan  caerd  for  Amidis, 

Amidis,  BO  Amidit  80  Amidls  wcpt^  Cambuscan  to  misse. 

dMd  benefactor.     80  poors  on  lus  thrice-thrice-deere  Lord  him  f odd. 

but  ah  I  how  getter  hee  meate,  his  master  dead  1      468 
cold  snow,  cold  love,  cold  kindnes,  all  yce  cold, 
yet  faine  his  pensive  lidded  woold  him  behold, 
"  hei  me,"  quoth  hee,  **  whie  d*  I  survive  him  dead  ? 
or  whoe  ist^  speakes  of  love  now  truith  is  fledd  %      472 
I  will  goe  seeke  my  death,  wAich  fiies  from  mee, 
and  tell  the  world  what  iniuries  theare  bee." 

The  vile  Fregiliens,  pittiinge  the  sweete  boy, 
wailinge  most  rufullie  his  frenda^  distroie,  476 

for  shame  letter  him  alone  to  doe  as  woold. 
So  after  his  dead  lord  was  pale  and -cold, 
(f.isb)         takes  off  his  ensigne,  w/u'ch  his  emblem  bore, 

Amidis  folds  up  ,   .  i  ,       ..  i.  #i  ^^^ 

Cambuscan't        and  folde«  it  vp  as  relique  of  honore :  480 

and  buriee  him.     then  tooke  in  armes  his  allmost  naked  lord, 

and  gave  him  the  best  grave  hee  could  afifoord.' 

^— ^  when  shuddring^  cold^^  them  steire  and  lack^  of  meat^, 

doth  yet,  ear  Death,  her  orphan  Lambes  case  bleats. 
^— '  thtte  2  linet  atn.  in  Ash, 
3—3  80  did  Cambuscan  care  for  Amidis, 

so  Amidis  for  Lord  Cambuscans  misse, 

so  poerd  on  his  deere  master  earst  him  fedd ; 

but  now,  whoe  gives  him  meat  (his  master  dead)  ? 

cold  sno,  cold  love,  cold  frindship,  stiff  with  cold  : 

Yet  on  him  fixt  his  eies,  still  to  behold, 

oft  sayinge,  **  whie  doe  I  survive  thee  dead  ? 

or  whoe  once  speakes  of  love  7  truith,  iustioe,  fledd. 

I  thearefore  Death  will  seeke,  wAich  flies  from  mee, 

and  tell  the  world  what  hypochrites  states  bee." 
The  vile  Fregiliens,  pittieng^  the  poore  boie, 

while  rufullie  mumd  for  his  Lord^x  distroie, 

him  lett  alone,  to  doe  all  that  hee  would  ; 

Wheare  after  his  dead  Lord  was  pale  and  cold, 

tookf  off  his  Ensign.  wAtch  his  embleam  bore, 

and  yt  vp  foldM  (truithes  relique  of  honours) : 

then  tooke  in  armes  his  reverend  naked  Lord, 

to  whome  deignd  the  best  grave  hee  could  afoord, 
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^Wbeare,  with  some  fewe,  performd  tlie  funeral  Amidi*  burie* 

With  simple  solemne  obsequies  roial.  484 

and  this  sadd  epitaphe  they  saie  heo  wrote, 

teeres  weare  his  jncke,  his  broken n  voice  the  note,^ 

his  sonle  the  muse,  his  hart  the  table  was, 

hia  finger  the  dull^  penn,  his  vowe  the  place  :  488 

"  Heeie  lies  the  trewe  and  iusto  in  word  and  deede,     f9itaphium> 
*  Whose  liefe,  love,*  hart,  for  foes  did  live,  die,  bleede  :  »n«i  writwmn 
none  was  so  valient,     all  hce  left^  behind 
*is  counterfeattf^  and  scarce  tlie  sume  of  kind."         492 

"  Adiewe,  sweete  Lord,"  him  kissinge  oft«  and  aye ; 
thence  to  Queene  Ethel  and  Canac  gan  straie,^ 
'bat  all  the  waie  weepes,  mcltcs,  and  wastes  to  mono, 
aappinge  owne  sorrowes,  comforted  of  none ;  496 

and  this  lepeates  :  '*  If  none  this  wronge  will  wreake, 
the  dead  will  rise,  and  stones  them  solves  will  speake."^ 


Canto  DecinuK  Parcx. 

Groat  murninge  for  Cambuscans  losso  of  liefe :  Pretdiey  u  taken, 

and  kept  by 

kinge  Thotobun  him  wondrouslie  disslecpcs  ;  AkaHr. 


^winns  th'  town  with's  horse ;   frees   yet  wound<;« 
Algarsife ; 
gives  Discipline :  the  towne^  Akafir  kcepes. 

•Phoebus,  neere  six  howres  with  his  brodost  eye, 
sawe,  full  of  griefe,  this  lovelesse  tragedie,^ 
atuffd  with  vntrewe  and  vniustc  homicide  ; 

*— ^  and  with  a  fewe  performd  the  funeral 
of  simple-solemne-cxcquies  roial. 
then  this  sad  epitaph  with  fs^reef^  hee  wrote, 
teares  was  his  ynck<?,  his  broken  voice  the  note, 
'  trewe         '  om.  in  Ash.         *~^  whose  love,  liefe,         **  l»»ave8 
«— <»  are  counterfeat^,  thoiif^h  vauntin};^<>  it  in  kintl." 
"sweet  Ix>rd,  a<liewe!"  him  kinHin^^  oft  and  aye, 
thenoe  to  Queene  Ktheel  and  Canace  to  ^trayt; 
^—^  these  4  lirifs  om.  in  Ash. 
*^*  the  town  hee  winncs,  freess  yet  wounde;^  Algarsif^, 

gives  di^*cipIi^c  :  Sec.  the  town 
•— •  Neerd  six  howres  Pha?l>u»,  with  wide  open  eie, 
behold  with  griefo  this  bloodie  tragedie, 
LXNE.  M 
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Th«  San  moornt 
for  Cambuscan's 
death. 


*  Cambatlom 

agonie* 

at  hearing  of  his 

Father's  death. 


nnlcnovrn  to  liim. 


^but  to  make  shewe^  how  hee  abhorrd  the  deede,        4 

^and  that  th'  whole  world  mote  knowe  this  tyrannie, 

he  himselfe  mumor  tumd  for  companie, 

Doinge  as  near  before  hee  did,  ne  since 

(the  rather  all  folkes  malice  to  convince)  8 

done,  for  three  howres  a  moetd  darke  sable  hoode, 

When  Cinthiaes  fullest  Yisage  furthest  stoode : 

t'  astrologize,  then  truithe,  love,  iustice  died, 

nature  ne  supranature  ever  lyed.  1 2 

Twice  now  had  Titan  wasshd  his  blubbled  eye^ 
in  Thetis  bason,  farr  from  companie, 
^when  these  newes  came  to  prince  Camballoes  eare, 
hee  start  vp,  rent  his  clothes  and  tore  his  heaire,        16 
and  surelie  tho  had  falln  with  fitter  extreame,^ 
had  not  his  fifather  taught  him  to  demeane ; 
^but  gatheriuge  him  into  ann  agonie, 
movd,  as  iromovd,  thus  tempred  his  outcrie  :  20 

'*  What,  is  Algarsife  mine,  a  prisoner  taen  1 
Cambuscan  eake,  my  roial  father,  slanet^ 
th'  one  by  his  frendes,  and  thother  by  his  people, 
and  bothe  in  theire  owne  cam  pes,  ^oh,  ist  possible)  24 
and  all  so  closelie  donn,  and  I  so  neere  !^ 


2— s 


1—1  to  make  it  seene 
and  that  the  world  mote  reade  this  tyrannie, 
hee  hU  own  selfe  did  murne  for  companie, 
yea  did,  as  never  did  before  ne  since, 
(apparantlie  theire  malice  to  convince) 
three  howres  putt  on  his  most  darok^f  sable  hood, 
when  Cynthiaes  fullest  face  disveiled  stood  ; 
t*  astrologize  that  then  truith,  iustice,  dyed  : 
for  nature,  supranature,  never  lyed. 

So  twice  had  Titan  washd  his  blubbred  eye, 
'—^  ear  when  thease  newes  (hard  plucking^  Camballes  eare) 
made  start  vp,  rend  his  clothes,  and  tear«  his  haier^  : 
whoe.  surelie,  in  had  falln  to  hiies  eztreame, 

♦-4  am.  in  Ash. 
*-*  but  vp  him  gatherings  from  his  agonie, 

movd,  as  vnmovd,  bespake  thus  temperatelie : 

"  What  I  is  my  brother  Algars  prisoner  taen  ? 
and  king<f  Cambuscan,  my  deere  ffather,  slaen  ? 
"-^  is  this  possible  7  and  all  donn  closely,  and  my  selfe  so  neere  ? 
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d  Camball !  6  Binate !  6  Akafire !  cunbaiio  re- 

wodA  6  dnll  Boldien  (heires  of  endles  shame !)  hu  o«Mreii  and' 

•wn  >■  1  /-^       1  1  Soldiers,  with  not 

wneare,  wneaie  weare  yee,   when  Cambuscau^  was  Mnff  present  to 

Blanef  28  death. 

how  Bhall  wee  looke  men,  naie  boies,  in  the  face  1 
'^wheaie  such  a  fact  infected  all  with  disgrace, 
as  no  excuse,  ne  dispute  cann  bee  heard,^ 
for  some  fatdtdff  qualities  bin^  audience  band."  32 

^and  iho  repeates,^  that  his  late  vncothe  dreame 
-was  th'  oracle  of  this  tragedious  schene. 
ft*'  What  shall  I  saie,^  wheare  doinge  nought  availes? 
'what  shall  I^  doe,  wheare  speakinge  also  failes  1         36 
'''ITet  hathe  it^  oft  binn  scene,  the  valiantst  kinges, 
knigbte^,  barons,  dukes,  have  ^trapd  bin  in  such  stringe^f. 
treason^  hathe  brought  th'  invincible  to  ende.  He  wm suin by 

6^  yet,  mee  seemes,  Cambuscan  shoold  not  wend ;     40 
no,  no,  mee  seemes  ^^  Cambuscan  shoold  not  passe, 
thonghe  all  the  world  durst  practise  his  disgrace ; 
Biihe  wheare  vntruith  dares  truith  discountenance, 
it  gaines  but^^  by  vsurpinge  truithes  semblaunce.       44 
**nor  was  it  ever  so  extinguishd  yet, 
but  that  ite«  least  left  sparcke  new  liefe  could  gett ; 
ne  shall  his  blood  goe  vnrevenged  thus.  He  Hhaii  be  re- 

but I  will  them  distroie,  who  annoy d  vs."  ^^  48 

When  CamballB  soldiers  heard  Canibuscans  death,       »i^«to/(ffM-« 
14 passion  rann  them  and  thcires  quite  out  of  breath, 
Whoe  weepinge,  flockd  and  swarmd  to  Camballs  tent,'* 

*— 1  kinge  Cambusk^ 
*— '  whear  suoh  a  fact  infect««  with  such  disgrace, 
as  no  excuse  cann  no  dispute  bee  heard ; 
'  are        *-*  the  calld  to  mind        ^-*  "ah  I  what  shall  wiie        '  wee 
'— T  yt  havings        ®-®  binn  caught  in  such  gyns ;     for  treasn 

»  hA         i<>  thinckes         "  not  but 
**~**  w^ich  truith  was  never  so  extinguishd  yett, 

but  that  her  leastleft  spnrck^f  new  lieff  woold  gett. 
bis  blood  thearefore  shall  not  vnvenged  goe, 
but  I  will  them  distroie,  distroicd  him  so.'' 

I'— 13  am.  in  Ath. 
14—14  Dismayd,  rann  passionatelie  out  of  breath, 

with  moanes  and  tceres,  vp  to  Camballoes  tent, 

M  2 
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C«roballo*8  sol- 
diera  reproadi 
themselves 


(f.26) 


for  not  meeting 
him  In  Freglley, 


^swiftlie  to  tell  all  theire  impatient  bent :  52 

"  6  prince  Camball "  (quoth  they),  "  what  have  wee 
donn  ? 
W  are  all  vndon,  evn  evrie  mothers  sonn  I 
What !  have  wee  savd  our  selves,  and  lost  our  kinge  ? 
ah,  heer's  a  feild  soone  loste  without  fightinge !  56 

out  on  vs  I  out !  sithe  wee  have  broke  our  word  ! 
Wear't  not  as  good  to  have  betraid  oure  lord, 
as  to  vnsecond  him,  »&  twice  wee  did,^ 
when  wee  shoold  him  have  mett  the  towne  amidd?   60* 
2  W/iich  had  wee  donn,  the  towne  and  daie  weare  oures,^ 
and  this  dissaster  near  have  staind  our  powres. 
^Againe,  wee  promisd  wheare  hee  went  before^ 


and  not  foUoiring  woe  would  him  followe  :  could  a  kinge  say*  more 

him,  so  M  to  have    ___         ,        -,  . 

''Then  hee  his  promise  kepte?  so  did  not  wee, 


64 


saved  his  life. 


They  cry  Shame 
on  themselves. 


1—1 


sithe  gonn  is  hee  before,  yet  heere  wee  bee. 
Wee,  who  shoold  fought  to  death  for  him,  Yet  live, 
while  hee  his  life  loste  for  false  Algarsiue ;  68 

whearefore  of  vs,  6  what  cann  worse  bee  sedd, 

e 

then  that  hee's  dead,  and  none  of  vs  made  dead? 
f ye  on  vs  !  fye  I  whoe  are  suche  promise  breakers, 
as  all  the  world  maie  brand  meere  deedlesse  speakers ! 

ah,  who  noold  love  him  whose  lifd  aimd  this  end,^     73 

as  multitudes  distract,  impaoient ; 

thus  blundering^,  *'  Prince  Caraball,  what  have  wee  donn  ? 

wee  have  vndon  vs  everie  mothers  sonn, 

sith  savings  of  ourselves,  hath  lost  our  king^, 

and  masterie  of  the  feild,  without  fighting<f : 

Out  on  vs  all  I  that  brake  our  plighted  word, 

wAich  brokn,  is't  not  as  good  to  tray  our  Lord  7 

sith  not  him  seconding^,  as  twice  hee  did, 
2—2  wAich  had  wee  donn,  what  lost  is  had  binn  oures, 
'— ^  of  promising<^,  that  Wheare  hee  went  before         *  doe 
^-^  then  keepe  his  knightlie  word  ?  so  did  not  wee  : 

thus  is  hee  gonn  before,  yet  heere  wee  bee  ; 

wee,  whoe  should  fought  for  him  to  death,  yet  live  ; 

hee  his  lieftf  leesing^  for  false  Algarsive. 

whearefore  of  vs  what  wurser  cann  l)ee  sedd, 

then  that  hee's  dead,  and  none  of  all  vs  dead? 

ffye  on  vs  all  I  whoe  are  such  promise  breakers, 

as  all  the  world  maie  brand  for  deedles  speakers  : 

Wheareas  his  noblist  liefe  by  deed  intendfj^ 
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^before  Iiis  dastti  to  doe  good  to  his  frend  ? " 

Akafir  at  this  speeche  wepte  bitterlie,  '^  Aimumn, 

becauae  the  wonne  of  shame  dothe  never  die,  70 

aobbiiigtf :  "  men  maie  vs  tax,  state  awe  vk  brak«;, 
and  bogg-beard  ys  our  master  to  forsake. 

Wbeareforei  good  sirs,  thoughe  wee  note  make  ;itji<:ri<J<;r,   r  .,ir.»Ki^i.-. 
Yet  maie  wee  on  our  slacks  selves  take  n\HU'^%         nO  ^.i".u:»u,'. 
not  by  preventingtf  his  proecedcncie, 
aiih  bee's  gonn  all  before,  saunce  remerJi«; ; 
yet  wee  maie  foUowe  with  like  confiilenc<:, 
and  with  our  loves  his  trewe  love  r>;<y/mjience/'         ^  \ 

On  that  they  ioind  aU  handes,  and  lowd  gann  eric'      ^f-m'^intrmptr 
cm  prince  Camball  to  fight  imme^iiatelio. 

*«  Not  so  "  (quoth  Camball),  "  for  to  fi^hl  by  ni;;lii 
and  flie  by  daie,  steales  victorie  :  Xe  like  't.  ^H 

first,  lett  the  sonn  rise,  that  my  fathers  ht/^rie  *  mu*^v.u  u*u 

Mvfut  wall  till 

niaie  better  convert  with  our  allegorie.  Mit  <i«j 

for  knowe  my  colors  redd  are  not  ta^n  downc, 
ne  mortal  blacke  succeedes  yet  in  iu-^r  rown  ;  02 

but  morrowe  mome  this  battaile  m  nhall  HU:arf:,* 


^—^  before  his  death  to  benefit  hU  1n:nfU»." 
At  this  speech  ArjuAphir  w<;f»t  h'MtfrVtf., 
for  that  guiltrf  wurrn<;  ami  p^liain'*  d'M;  nutHT  (li<;; 
*'iO  that  men  mai';  vh  tax,  how  ftiirr  of  Ktat^ 
hath  buggbeani  v*^  our  I»r<l  to  almoi^at'* : 
whearefore,  too  Ut^  now,  cannot  umk*'  anienrl/'«, 
though  vengiog^  him,  y<rt  Mrarx  w  proveH  hia  fren^l/'^. 
Yet  though  hee  vs  \tr*^y*-titfM  [•r«.'C<rfl«;ntIie, 
by  chalking^  out  our  waie  to  hononf  hie. 
wee  by  him  followinjrr  with  iik';  oonn(I«fnce, 
Bhew  love  for  lov«»,  though  no  full  nr'-'inifH^nce.'* 
oo  wAich  design  th<*y  ioind  handrjr  arid  out  crie, 
*— -  om.  in  Ajih.  *-'  />»!.  in  Ash. 

•*Not  Bo/'  said  Camball,  "for  J'uch  fight  »»y  night, 
in  hott  blood,  and  by  daie  in  cjld  bloo<l.  flight, 
is  not  that  resolution  knight/'ji  profensc  : 
but  wee  thus  teroperatelio  mu}<t  make  progrerap, 
that  Phebus  selfr  maie  r^ad  my  ffathers  storie, 
how  yt  oonverteth  with  our  allegorie : 
for  yet  my  colors*  whit«^,  red,  n'  ar^  taen  down, 
ne  mortal  black,  as  yet,  succeed r«  theirs  rown, 
but  shall  to  morowe  trie  by  battailes  thwacks, 
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^as  oar  and  theire  designes  sCll  blacks  shall  weare." 
'popular  out'  So  all  men  them  prepaid  gainst  morrows  dale. 

Now,  of  th'  fregiliens  this  remaines  to  saie,  96 

The  Fragiiunt       that  thiough  Opinions  (divers  of  distraction)  ^ 

they  fell  to  sydes,  from  sides  to  common  faction, 
Aigartife't purty    ^Whence  they  whoe  lo^d  Algarsif  gann  disdaine 

that  his  Inferiors  shoold  him  thus  enchaine.  100 

and  looke  how  th'  vulgar  bablen,  so  they  prate 
abiuethesaiiirp-  that  '*  three  vsurpers,  whoe  them  cleapd  the  state, 

ing  OoiMrels, 

Horbello,  Gnartolite,  Leifurcoes  grace, 

whoe  by  vsurpinge  prince  Algarsife^  place,  104 

naie,  kinge  Cambuscans  (wheare  them  selves  th'  in- 

skrewe), 
t'  extort  all  services  of  all  as  dewe  : 
mere  water-         thoughe  beinge  but  Yidenaes  water  spanieled, 
viderea.  meere    settinge,    sharkinge,    cheatinge,    mountbancke 

Camilla,'  108 

will  have  vs  eate  suche  spoone  meate  as  they  give, 
or  somm  our  portions*  vp  with  Algarsive." 
*vuiffU9 MoofuUiv       ^Thother  towne  soldiers,^  whoe  gainst  these  vp  stand, 
and  for  Horbello,  Gnartolite,^  Leifurckd  bande,        112 
swore  all  theire  processe  wise  is,  trewo,  iuste,  well, 


fiieticnfi 


1—1  what  hath  to  oonoludtf  all  theirs  triokes  in  blacks." 
thus  wamd,  they  armd  them  for  too  morrowe  dale. 

Meane  time  of  the  Fregiliens  rest^^  to  saytf, 
that  through  opinions  wAich  ale  breed  distraction, 

*— '  am.  in  Ash. 

3—3  which  emulous,  of  strongs  imagination, 
preferrd  own  idols  to  prevarication. 
Whence  came,  that  whoe  Algarsif  lovd,  disdaind 
that  his  inferiors  thus  should  keepe  him  chaind. 

Some  others  of  the  Vulgar  boldlie  prate 
that  "  three  Vsurpers  whoe  them  vaunt  the  state, 
and  bear^  them  as  vncertaine  of  theirs  nation, 
as  gracelesse  certainelie  in  theirs  creation, 
Orbello,  Gnartolite,  Leyfurco  greats, 
b*  vsurpinge  impiously  Algarsifes  seate, 
(naie,  rather,  kinge  Cambuscans)  them  inskrewe 
t'  extort  from  all  of  vs,  cures,  as  theire  dewe : 
though  they  are  but  Videreaes  waterspaniel/^^, 
(meere  setters,  cheaters,  sharkers,  mountbancke  camelled) 
*  reckoninges       *— *  Some  other  Vulgar,       •— *  otn.  in  Ash,       ^  Gnartol 


!Pl.ZSL  •  Otker  fr^iiiOMf^  a^f   nr  fiti  J'^oiin^^CirJ^r^aK    \h 


i  ^h     "ITTts*  ?•  Sir"!   T^-fW**.  7*»-    •"-'*•-»•-  -. 

'  ttabr  of  dauxs^.T^  xnauiiiin'i.  \\f    ,.  k*^-^*-  s^ 

r.'tftCL  jBt  ^mst:  for  ft^ent  oxit  u  iciu.  «r«-'*«*^*«Fs.K.- 


^3oir  i:  tABK-  umt  our  saat  ^cruik  nionan'hiXb.' 
oiiediena:  mmrtr  no:  i;  i"  lacdus  VX- 

jBid-  wbai  ciK  mt.  wiiiit  vf<  noriu-.inRU 

ifasf  bee  XiK'  wiac.  nvwe,.  iofti/^  u  err  n:  ]ir 
ill  viua  cancemet  bi>iii£  Uitm:  an.l  \>^  ^'<  rvo.  1^4 

IK'lience  wee!!  sull  loaxid  win  Uiom.  xTiln^sr  thoK  )»)'.  : 
Ibeu  bfse  thm  lanfres  iiv€&.  i(\n  liiir.  u»kr  a]«.*' 

ffftiTiiTP  an  nharnigfe.  xhc:  iipp  v(>.t^ii:.'.u  h;r«.  VJ> 

Yet  memincE-  f  iiold  ibe  rurx)e$:  as  loncrc'  a$  Tn:.i«>.  v^f.  t**  fv^^H^N 

yrsnemt  thai  mi  tit-  nt^ia  -vr/.'Mth  "« i..  awi^va. 

« 

prepard,  iruuiop  not  to  pnnre  1!«'TO  Vy  rwniv*,^ 

liul^  from  tbem  sdves  m."*!*  pi:u  oiT  f.wk  '*•  a>»«^^.  1 S:^ 

^•for  Ui^e  I'kind  haotes)  Alcarsuuo  »^*i.i  ^r.rpri 70  .i*.  -v  *-,»»-..« 

not,  Inxt  Lficanse  Ykut  gainst  hi$^  ftior  a:«i  riso  .^^ 

*— *  V  drailetfi  fir«.iTiM  Alpurin'rVs  wh«^  «iMh  tv]v  ; ; 
*  tftst  *  the  *-*«<»  K>nK'»^  >  1  \  v 

AmK  hrr^  injtrrtf : — 

the  peoples'  Mitt  rtiiTvVmjf^  IhM  V\t)  \i  Vn^-w** 
»  mow  ihfn  all.  vf  thov  l>»»t  k<n^n  ihoiiv  nivc.> 

tbe  beneiitw  cast  on  x-5  bx  tb<^  »«tAtA 

ther  are  too  misA  tivwi\  iii^U  t*^  xmn^^i?/  or  hN* 

in  :>tau^  wAfch  thorn  <N>n*vm«*^  AnM  xit  liVo  iw**. 

wee!  theiaivfore  miih  thorn  Ktjtmi.  xnW^i*  thox  (n\\  : 

so  lett  the  ]on)^'»t  lixor  hw^rr  l4»ko  ^W  !  '* 

thus  setters  liare  hliiul  Ix^hh  tho  {w^ploA  |Vi«t4^\ 

with  what  thorn  willingly  itU'.ihmtov 

Yet  guiltio  OrMK  l.oxfim^k*',  t*i>arMitA^ 
proiectin^rr  ohaun^/*,  thoir^  \ii'Mit«  lipp  ■!>  hiti\ 
as  motane  to  hoKl  tho  n^imuft  tkm  lon«r  aiK  ittai^, 
vnlesse  that  nil  Uh^  hoM  that  \k\\\  awaio. 
&  now  proioct  ao  thoni  t«>  \wr^r  W  oxou«i\ 
w^w  *»«.  in  ^*A.  "  aa  '^  aU 

**~"  whoc  tlius  prvton^l  thoy  «lu1  Alitaw  MirprlKo, 

not,  but  a4  fulM%  did  gaiuHt  bin  fTalbor  rlw; 


168  Algarsifes  Generals  are  ready  to  give  him  up,  [Pt.  X. 

AUrarnife'8  ireach-  Wheareiii  they  vaunte  good  service  to  the  kinge, 

erooB  Generals  y       n     ^  ii  i* 

^throughe  Zeale  and  dutie  m  theire  govemmge.        136 
But  now  wheare  their  good  kinge  Cambuscan's  slaine, 
"  alias  "  and  "  well  a  daie  "  (full  oft  they  saien), 
(f.  26  b)         ''  that  fact  of  oures,  n'is  oures,  but  th'  multitude 

who^  nil  bee  mid,  ne  learn,  th'are  growne  so  rude.  140 
^but  gainst  him,  whome  wee  guiltie  find  ofs  death, 
foisoothe,  theire  Sanglamorte  theie  will  vnsheath.'^ 
are  ready  to  give     Touchinge  Algarsifd?,  theare  theie  readie  stande, 

hiin  op  to  Cam* 

baiio.  him  to  deliver  vp  to  Camballs  hand  144 

(incase  they  mote  theire  peace  first  make  with  him), 
for  theire  gainst  Algarsife  and  th'  kinge  donn  sinn. 
so  murdringe  towne-artes,  vppermost  to  wrickc, 
dare  hurt  and  heale  to  gaine  as  poleticka.  148 

*Aigar9ifH  Thus  did  all  th'  factions  of  the  towne  comment, 

diHon.*  'W/2ich    Camball    knewe,   and    how    theire    marckett 

went; 
yea,2  by  intelligence  exactlie  knewe 

He  ruee  hit  fkte.     *how  prince  Algarslfs  did  his  fortunes  re  we,  152 

Whoe  (poore  soule)  for  his  pleasure  sake  preferrd 
his  sense  to  reason,  till  smartinge,  felt  hee  errd ; 
for  sense  afiOiicted  reas'n  it  leader  to  see^ 


1—1  through  zealous  dewtie  in  theirs  govern ing^, 

but  wheare  Cambuscan,  theirs  trewe  king^,  is  killd, 
("  alas  1 "  and  **  well  a  daie  ! "  full  smooth  they  smild), 
that  fact  was  none  of  theires,  but  th*  multitude  wAtch 

^—^  *'but  whome  wee  guiltie  find  of  this  his  death, 

our  townes  great  twoe  hand  swoord  shall  draw  his  breath, 
and  touch ing0  Algarsife,  wee  readie  stand 
him  to  deliver  vp  to  Camballs  hand, 
incase  that  male  our  peace  and  saftie  brings, 
as  well  for  Algarsife  as  for  the  kingr/' 
blaming^  theirs  people,  Whome  thinfatuated, 
them  on  theirs  backes  with  paine  to  lift  vpstated. 
Nathles,  all  that  theirs  factious  art^x  comment, 
Camballo  knewe,  and  how  theire  market  went,     for 

*— ^  om.  in  Ash. 
how  Algarsife  his  miseries  did  rewc, 
whoe  (poor^  prince)  for  his  pleasures  sake  preferred 
his  sense  to  reasn,  vntill  smart  felt  hee  errd ; 
for  sense  afflicted  reasn  hath  to  discrie, 


Pt.  X.]  A^arsife  laments  hia  bad  Life  ^'  hard  Fate.   169 

^  that  wAich  it  could  not  earst  for  iollitce.  156 

sithe  Costome  in  makes  ann  habitual  chaine  : 
vrhence  cam,  once  killinge  sheepe,  doc  kill  againo. 
ao  now  hee  found  theaie  is  no  demonstration^  AiKnnire  umenta 

but  IB  imperfect  without  contemplation,  160    *"^    ^  ^' 

*and  theaie  in  ruminates  his  captive  state, 
lewdlie  'mongst  princes  falls  enumerate, 
Whose  wordes  and  teeres  bothe  breakinge  foorth  to- 
geathr, 

Weaie  his  seaes-afterbirth  of  stormie  weather ;         164 

and  now  b'  experience  of  own  ofta  made  prooff, 

his  sense  of  reason  vnleamt  to  huff  and  snuff. 

*' My  youngd  loose  lief e  wAich  I  have  lost "  (quoth heo) ?  hiH  young  Ur^ 

**  Woold  grive  mee  lesse  if  it  did  hurt  but  mee,        168 

'yet  what  is  deerer  to  my  selfe  then  1, 

if  it  bee  tried  b'  owne  sensualitie  1 

but  my  trewe  honor  and  iust  fame  are  lost,  hi«  io«t  honour. 

(love  gonn)  as  th'  vulgar  to  my  shame  discusta.        172 

then  what  is  honor  w/iich  hathe  left  no  fame  ? 

and  what  is  liefe  vrhich.  liathe  lost  all  good  name  ? '' 

But  hee,  whose  banckes  orerann  theiro  griefe  wtth  care, 

exprossd  his  bale  in  tearinge  off  his  hcare :  1 76  He  tmn  hu  hair 

wAich  yet  note  roote  vp  th'  inward  faults*  more  nye,' 


out. 


^"^  what  earst  it  could  not  for  prosperitie  : 

in  wAtoh  plite  findes  thear^  is  no  demonstration, 

*-^  Whearefore  to  ruminate  his  captive  state, 
doth  mongst  lewd  princes  him  enumerate*, 
whose  teeres  with  word^f  out  breakinf^^  both  togeatlicr, 
wear^  his  seaes  after  birth  of  stormie  weather ; 
in  wAroh  o*rewheImd  experience  gave  for  proofs, 
that  sense  of  reasn  had  leamt  no  mor^  to  snuff : 
but  thus,  *'  My  loose  lieft*  wAich  is  lost,'*  said  hee, 

*-*  but  6 1  what's  neerer  neere  then  I  to  I, 
yf  yt  bee  tried  by  sensualitie, 
save  honor  7     Whose  trewe  and  lust  fame  are  lost. 
Yea  lost,  as  th'  Vulgar  to  my  shame  discust : 
then  what  is  honor,  that  hath  left  no  fame? 
and  what  is  lief,  vfhich  eameth  no  good  name  7 
but  I,  whose  banckes  ore  runn  with  grief  and  care, 
maie  bale  expresse  by  tearing^;  off  this  haierr, 
wAtch  yet  vprootes  not  tb'iuward  ftLlies  (more  nie) 


170    Algarsife's  Lament.    He  longs  for  Death.    [Pt.  X. 

^  w/u'ch  grow  (hee  gonn)  on  his  posteritie. 

Aiganife  iam«nto  and  thus  (they  saie)  hee  plaind  (thumpinge  his  brest), 
**breake  hart,  die  rip'r  (of  men  th'  vnworthieste) !  180 
I  cannott  saie,  ne  maie  men  speake  or  wright 
the  number  of  my  faulted  w/i/ch  mee  endight ; 
faulted  wheareof  mote  their  period  end  in  mee,^ 
I  woold  to  my  lust  punishmente^  agree.  184 

havinj^cusdhu    but  I  have  causd  my  noblest  fiathers  death. 

Father's  death.  "^  ^ 

his  wrongfull  deaihe,  whoe  first  infusd^  my  breathe  : 
his  death,  whose  warrs  on  mee  weare  but  of  love ; 
yet  I  preferrd  his  fifoes  love  his  above.  188 

Was  never  love  more  lovelesselie  requitted, 
^hatinge  my  selfe,  with  hate  tis  iustelie  fytted. 
Whearefore  all  deathes  bee  you  in  mee  vnited, 
and  snatch  hence  your  convicted  and  endited ;         192 
Let  men  uu  him.  Yea  doe,  doe  all  yee  liste  to  Algarsiue, 

Uie  ungratefW,  x     ^     i  j  i- 

SO  as  nee  cease  to  feele,  and  no  more  hve, 
and  wipe  oat  au     that  false  Algarsiue  and'e«  vngratefull  siuu^ 

memorj  of  him. 

bee  so  raisd  out,  as  hee  had  never  binn.  196 

^lett  neither  earth,  seaes,^  aier,  fier,  once  disclose 
theare  livd  suche  one  as  made  his  frende«  his  foes ; 
^  Whoe  thearfore  gette«  all  kindes  of  enimies, 
the  true,  iust,  false,  vniust."    And  theare  hee  cries  200 
that  heavn  it  heard,  bound  in  Yideriaes  traines,^ 


ft 


^—^  but  growe,  I  dead,  on  my  poeteritie.' 

then  thus  hee  plaind  (oft  thumping^  his  hard  brest)  : 
**  hart  breake,  die  viper,  of  men  thvnworthieBt ; 
sith  I  note  speake,  ne  maie  men  saie  or  writer 
the  number  of  my  sinnes  wAich  mee  indite  : 
of  all  wAich  mote  theirs  period  end  in  mee  1 

'  gave  mee 

3—^  wAich  makes  mee  hate  my  self^,  to  hate  best  fitted, 
thearefore,  all  deathes,  bee  yee  in  one  vnited  1 
and  take  hence  your  convicted  and  indited, 
to  doe  what  so  yee  list  with  Algarsive, 
80  as  he  ceasse  to  bee,  and  no  more  live  I 
that  wicked  hee,  for  his  vngratefull  sinn, 
^-^  that  neither  earth,  sea, 

^-^  hath  thearefore  gott  all  kind^  or  enimies, 

the  trew,  iust,  fals,  vniust"     that  said,  out  cries, 
that  heavn  him  heard,  wrapt  in  Yidereaes  traines : 


Pt.  X.]    Canace  aorromfor  her  Father  and  Brother,    171 
^ne'ar    to    bee    freed,   no    thoughe    hee   shooke    his  Aigmntfe  acknow. 

,     .         t  UdgM  hifl  guilt. 

chaines.^ 
'and  tho  hee  glassd  this  in  his  conscience  : 
^  no  state  so  sure  as  that  of  innocence ;  204 

but  th'  tranquil  state  to  give  vp  t'  agitation 
dothe  sorelie  ship  wracks  make  at  p^turbation." 
so  felte  hee  that  all  fleshelie  purchases 
beginninge  sweete,  have  ende  in  bittemea'  208 

^Long6  ear  this  Amidis  to  Serra  came,  Amidis  teiis  cam- 

Wheare  hee  th'  misfortunes  told  of  Cambuscane,^  his  widow  ana 

with  his  last  farewell  t'  Ethelta  the*  queene,  "* 

^and  CanaCj  whose  bothe  redder  paeld  deadlie  teeno.        •canaeatthe 
her  fathers  bloodie  ensigne  t'  her  hee  gave,  213  tvounotthfi 

Weepinge,  said,  did  all  the  kinge  wishd  to  have. 

Shee  putt^  his  colors  on  behind^,  before, 
her  self 6  amidd,  as  was  her  Siers  decore  :^  216 

this  halfs  before,  that  other  halfe  behind, 
thinges  past,  as  present,  to  recall^  to  mind. 
•"Ah  newes!"  (quoth  shee),®  "my  brother  prisoner  canaoeUmenu 

.  ,  AlKanlft't 

taen  I  capture  and  Cam- 

•my  fEather  (lives  hope)  ioie,  trust,  also  slaen  !         220    "•**"* 
and  I  alive.     Wellcomm  his  colors  deere,® 
my  mothers  widdowhode  shalbee  my  beere." 
^^that  said,  adowne  shee  sancke,  dieng/;  in  him^^ 


^^^  near«  to  bee  freed,  though  shooke  his  clinckingtf  chaines. 
thne  6  lines  om.  in  Ash,  and  the  following  inserted: — 
WAich  damned  witch,  this  heering^,  did  but  smile, 
and  ioid,  shee  could  surprize  by  force  and  wile. 
*— ^       Ear  this  had  Amidis  to  Serra  rann, 
wheare  the  disaster  told  of  Cambuscan, 

*  his 
^— ^  and  to  Canace,  Whose  redd^«  wox  pale  and  teene  ; 
to  whome  her  ffathers  Ensigne  vp  liee  gave, 
did,  and  said,  all  the  rest  the  kinge  did  crave. 
Whose  colors  Canace  doninge  hind,  before, 
her  self^  amid  (as  was  her  ffathers  lore), 
*-*  om,  in  Ash,  ^  reduce  ®— *  out  sobbd,  "  0  newes  1 

*— ^  my  ffather  (lief^f  ioies,  hopes  trust)  also  slane  1 
and  I  alive  7     O  Ensign  I  wellcom  deere, 
lO-iQ  tho  sighingtf,  down  slu^  sancke  to  die  in  him, 


172  Q.  Ethel  comforts  Canace.  Cambuscans  Virtues.  [Pt.X. 


(t«7) 
*aeonragiou$ 

Qaeen  Ethel 
reTivM  h«r  fidnt- 
iiig  djuighUr 
Canaoe, 


and  oomforU  her 
bj  promUlng 
Alf^anife't  r^ 
lesM, 


and  by  pniaee  of 
Cambtucan. 


^  Whose  deaihes  daunce  did  to  aU  his  rancke  begin?/ :  22-4 
Wearinge  his  embleam  thVart  her  lillie  brest,^ 
W/iich  in  her  his  newe'  funeral  exprest. 

At  th'  sight'  wheareof  Queen  Ethel  rann  in  hast, 
and  in  bothe  annes  her  lithie  corse  embract,  228 

^  rubbings  her  temples,  stoppd  all  issuinge  breath^,^ 
and  wrunge  her  finger  hard  (th'  awakes  from  death), 
^giviiige  her  spirit^s  eake  drawne  by  divine  art 
to  tharteirs,  to  diffuse  what  chokd  her  hart  232 

and  well  it  mote  bee  swome  that  Ethel  th'  queene 
became  the  wife  of  so  compleate  a  kinge  ;^ 
for  thoughe  shee  weare  the  center  of  the  iust, 
^yet  no  love  needes  in  her  loves  want  distrust  236 

naie,  as  her  courage,  so  her  love  grewe  great, 
each  immitatinge  (wiselie)  cithers  seate. 

No  sooner  was  pale  Canac  raisd  to  life, 
but  th'  Queene  vp  cheerd  her,  saienge  Algarsife^      240 
shall  out  bee  baild  from  his  imprisonment, 
by  suche  fitt  rannsom  as  shathe  thither  sent 
^and  further,  of  Cambuscan,  her  trewe  knight, 
thoughe  bee's  betraid  in  waginge  of  her  right,  244 

his  vertues  yet  have  provd  him  suche  an  one' 
as  trewer,  iuster,  lovinger  was  none. 


^-1  whoe  did  deathes  dawnoe  to  all  his  file  begin  : 
his  embleam  wearing^  thwart  her  lillie  brest, 
'  deere  '  At  sight  *~*  om,  in  Ash. 

^-^  her  temples  rubbings,  stoppd  th*  out  fadings  breath, 

^-^  iopowringtf  spirited  (extract  by  divine  art) 

in  th*  arteires  to  disperse  what  choakd  the  hart : 
and  lovelie  hugging^  her  vnto  her  nyer, 
seemd  of  Gambuscans  lief^  hers  to  rMnspirei 
what  time  mote  well  bee  said,  Etheelta,  heere, 
of  so  compleate  a  kingtf  became  the  peere. 

'—7  Yet  iustice  n'ote  trewe  love,  out  of  her  thrust ; 
for  of  her  iustice  love  tooke  so  kind  heate, 
as  thone  succeeded  wiselie  thothers  seat^. 

No  sooner  had  Canace  (the  pale)  gott  lief;, 
but  her  the  Queene  cheerd,  sayings,  Algarsif^ 

^— ^  and  touching^  Cambuscan  (thrice,  thrice  good  knight), 
though  is  betraied  in  waging^  her  iust  right, 
yet  as  his  virtewes  him  have  provd  such  one 


Pt.  X.]   Monuments  are  to  be  raisd  to  Cambuscan.   173 

^"  and  80  mach  honor  shall  betide  his  name,  Queen  Ethel  mv» 

as  pnttetf  liefe  in  the  dead  by  quickeninge  fame.    .    248 

nor  shall  hee  die,  that  aye  lives  vnto  mee,^ 

bat  hee  my  liefe  shall  have,  I  wilbee  hee. 

*yet  had  I  rather  leese  him  then  leese  honor ;  tiwtcambntcan'e 

honourd  death  is 

honor  is  liefe :  our  bothe  lives  ownes  one  owner.       252   Life. 

snche  deathe  is  liefe,  wAech  dienge,  is  repeated 

of  everie  livinge  soule  whose  love  dotho  speake  it ; 

still  instelie  live  theie  whoe  deigne  iustice  raise 

etherealie^  enshrind  in  mortal  claies.  256 

'trophies  of  marble,  garlandes  greene  of  baie,  she  wui  raise 

temples  of  cristal,  statues  faire  of  raie,  andaRoidentomb 

monument  of  riche  stones,  tumb  of  gold  mettal,  o   •   e    ry. 

choires  of  swecte  hymnes  perpetual,  I  will  setle ;      260 

all  these  perpolishd  I  will  statelie  build  ^ 

to  him  who  was  for  love,  truith,  iustice  killd." 

^  These    hopes   cheerd    Canac    vp   more    then    the  canaoe  ii  cbeerd, 
former,* 
Yet  beggd  shee  to  b'  his  everlastinge  murner,  264  but  wiii  ever  moan 

^as  one  apprentizd  to  griefe,  care,  hope,  feares, 
WAich  (not  dispairinge)  never  faile  of  tears. 

When  Amidis  his  embassies  had  donn,  •Amiou  looka  to 

full  soone  t'  his  lorde^  sepulcher  backe  did  ronn,*     268 

1—1  M  gQ  honor,  thearefow,  shall  effeir  his  name, 

as  in  the  dead  \i\xiies  lief^,  by  quickning^  fame : 

nor  shall  hee  die,  whoe  still  lives  vnto  mee, 
^-^  yet  had  I  rather  leese  him,  then  mine  honor, 

w//ich  is  my  lief^ ;  our  both  lives  own  one  owner ; 

Whose  death  is  lief^,  wAich,  diengr,  is  relivd 

by  that  trewe  loving^  love,  that  liefd  revivd  : 

to  prove  such  trewlie  love,  whoe  iustice  raise,     etemalie 
^—^  whome  cristal  temples,  statuaes  faire  of  raie, 

t.^ophies  of  marble,  garland<r«  greene  of  bay, 

rich  monument/?^  of  stone,  tumbes  of  gold  metall, 

quires  of  sadd  hymnes  perpetual,  I  will  setle, 

and  all  perpolishd,  I  will  statelie  build 

*-^  Thease  com  fortes  more  cheerd  Canace  then  the  former, 
*-*  as  one  apprentizd  aye  to  lovelie  cares, 

wAich,  though  dispaire  not,  yet  ioies  most  in  teares. 
When  Amidis  had  thus  his  message  donn, 

hee  soone  did  backtf  to  his  Lord^jr  sepulcher  runA, 

•— *  om,  in  Ath, 


j74  Ikm  m  mam  myndm/smiji  mprtmiiL      ]^L  X. 


u  \ 


jH»«oi«MH9        l«^  «ad  iKtiCiU,  iMCfBy  tfceni^  aboHt  IOk  v^ 
»v6<u  ^4tf  ti^vl  UMi  tvoe  poles  ittUMA  Ik^au  ramn^  ;iphfiiFi|, 

Wi^  if^  KMTTd,  woold  in  die  ««U  «Lk  Ibbcsl 
i^^^  if  aldA|^t««]dIld,  orfKinoerlMB,  :^1 

or/  nbeRaek  cam  it  eooeeale  feom  iuM^ 
*liis»0(;  btaa  it  knowne,  thoa^^  (oA^)  ■«>  ■■>>^  ksoes 

0Mm  ^  m>^'      Xtsifi  fJtu  y  ynnmBom^  meanes  (as  deikflr  axowi^) ;   3S4 

^«<yintfiio«s  1/  impiewioii  of  highe  shapes  in  tk'  aiet;' 

WAuf>;b  (as  in  tablitore)  is  theiie®  bewiaier ; 

*mjttAiau»  th'  aier  states  and  kii^es  wdef  d*aggregale,^ 

and,  as  in  mental  bodie,i*  them  translate,  3^ 

^^whkh  iW  aier,  to  remote  aier,  foorth  shooldreth,  till 

iU$  science  into  some  folkes  it  distilL 

and  tbinges  of  sympathie  binn  qoicklie  known,^^ 

thought  farr  off,  to  ^^con83rmpathite9  ythrowne  ;^    292 

^^  throogfa  lore,  for  ever  painefall  U  trewe  loTe, 
us  osoD  deathei  daogen  from  the  lord  it  more, 
wbesre  looking^  io,  his  hart  repeates  this  mone  : 
**  14  heere  the  cage,  whence  oat  the  tortl  is  flowD.*' 
DSthleMe,  hee  theareabout  did  lo^e  to  bee, 
althoagb  bis  eie  sawe  not  what  love  did  see. 
But  b««re  yt  fallf# 
•— *  om.  in  A»h,        *  to  rnark^        *  whnrld 
^-*  w/tich  as  the  poles,  bowt  w^tch  runn  roling^  spheares,  Yf  once 
*-^  feare  flrst  it  makings  linown,  though  none  wist  how.     Yet 
^'^  Homtimes  b'  impreiMions  high  shapd  in  the  aier,         ^  newes 
*-*  wAich  aicr  doth  Homtimes  liinges  act«#  proclamate,         ^®  bodies 
u-u  ifitm  aier  to  aier,  foorth  showldring^,  each  to  tell 
thimpreiwions,  till  in  some  folk«  yt  they  spell, 
wheare  thinges  of  sympathie  are  quick  lie  known, 
u^n  consyropathies  out  thrown  ; 


Pt.  X.]   How  King  Thotohun  thinks  of  Cambtiscan.   175 

^like  as  twoe  eighte^  contewninge  touch  but  one, 

thother,  contestinge,  softlie  soundes  anon.^  ^ 

'somtimes  by  force  of  stronge  imagination,  lunow^ofttniveu 

by  iinajrination. 

holpe  by  some  numens  nighe  concomitation ;  296 

bat  with  dreames  visional  wee  liste  not  mcU, 
Wheareof,  perchaunce,  annother  time  maic  telL 

On  this  it  chauncd  kinge  Thotohun  of  Ind,  ^Mng  TMobmn 

harkeninge  newes  from  Cambuscan  (his  good  frend),  300 
could  heeie  none  good.     Tho  mental  perscrutation 
mowlded  much  thought^«  in  his  imagination, 
wAich  castinge  what  his  frend  mote  doe  this  while  ^ 
gainst  his  Fregilien  rebelled,  thus  gann  smile,^  304 

*saieng0,  "hee  cann  them  chasten  at  his  pleasure,  He  devinwi  ren- 

and  then  sende  worde  theareof  by  line,  and  leasure.^        md'h  ■uoceHn.  ac. 

,^.,.,  .-I.  -ittii"  to  «pci>unt  for  no 

Or  theie  have  simplie  yeelded  to  his  gnice,  newt  oominR  to 

Or^  laid  downe  armes,  or  rendred  vp  the  place."       308     ""' 

yet  of  his  furthr  love  home  to  his  frend 

•hee  thus  proiected  otherwise  in  raind^^ 

Wheather  Cambuscans  force  sufficient  wearo, 

to  force  the  towne,  ^and  it  b'  assault  to  beare :         312 

but  force  and  fraud  the  weake  and  wise  maie  fearo,  (f.  27  b) 

as*  dauDgerous  superlatives  to  stcaro. 

Out  of  w/iich  collected  (thougho  by  wisdonie  drawnc) 

1—1  as  when  twoo  eighths  contewnd  to  touch  but  one, 
that  other  softlie  doth  contest  anon. 
•  Ash,  here  inserts : — 

80  oft  in  peoples  buzzlnges  is  to  spie 
a  secret  truith,  they  knowe  no  reason  whie. 
^—3  and  sometime  by  a  strongs  Imagination, 
holpe  by  some  higher  numens  information  ; 
oft  by  dreames  visional,  wAich  more  to  tell, 
to  verie  few  is  given  to  revel. 
Tet  so  yt  chauncd,  king^  Thotobon  of  Ind, 
newes  barkening^?  from  Cambuscan,  his  deero  frend, 
dyd  cast  what  his  kind  frend  mote  doe  this  while, 
*— ^  om.  in  Ash.  *  stile, 

•— •  "  hee  cann  them  chasten  at  own  absolute  pleasure, 
and  theareof  send  me  word  by  line  and  leasure. 
^  and        *— *  thus  otherwise  proiect«d  in  his  mind, 
•— ^  and  by  assault  it  beare  ; 

Yet  force  and  fraud  the  weake  and  wise  doe  fear^,     are 


176  How  Tfiotobun  thinks  he  sees  an  Apparition,    [Pt.  X. 


K.  Thotobun, 
thinking  of  Cam* 
biucan, 


fkndMMnM 
thieve*  are  in 
hie  palace. 


He  rune  to  hie 
treaeary,  and 
an  aimdman. 


bat  flnda  It'e  hie 
own  refle(^on  in 
aghiae. 


■  varietie  €if  rare 
gla$$e».* 


^he  found  no  suche  estate^  or  certaine  pa\vne,  316 

how  kinge  Cambuscan  mote   (thoughe   stronge)   bee 

eure,^ 
but  that  Yidereaes  fraudes  might  ^  him  immure. 
^  While  thus  his  serious  thoughte^  him  furthered, 
this  stronge  imagination  vext  his  head,  320 

that  in  his  owne  house  laie  some  theeves  close  hidd, 
whoe,  at  advantage,  woold  him  robb  or  ridd. 
so  stronglie  this  impression  in  him  wrought, 
as  instantlie  his  twoe-hand  swoord  he  raught,^  324 

and  rann  vp  to  his  private  gallerie, 
^Wheare  his  moste  secret  thinges  and  treasures  lie. 
Now  ronninge,  L6,  One  with  a  drawne  swoord  coms* 
as  fast  against  him  as  he  forward  ronns ;  328 

^wAich  stoppd  him  staie,  as  att  ann  apparition, 
wA/ch  seemd  at  first  to  bee  some  sore  ment  vision. 
But,  heedinge,  saw  twas  his  perspective  glasse 
that  shewd  himselfe  vppon  him  selfe  to  passe.^         332 

"  What  1     wee    against    ourselves "    (behight   the  ^ 
kinge), 
"  this  niaie  of  somewhat  elle^  bee  th*  alsioninge." 

^Too  long6  it  weare  to  thincke  of  wondrous  glasses  ;^ 
how  somme  at  once  cann  shewe  a  thowsand  faces,  336 
and^  some  (placd  aptlie  for  prospective)  shoe 


1—^  hee  found  no  suertie,  nor  assured  pawn, 

that  kingtf  Cambusc  (though  strongs)  could  bee  bo  suer, 

*  mote 
s—s  hee  yt  permitting^,  thus  thought^x  mustered 
the  strongs  imaginations  of  his  head, 
that  in  his  own  howse  some  close  thieves  laie  hid, 
whoe,  on  advantage,  him  woold  robb  or  rid ; 
the  w^ich  conceipt  so  stronglie  in  him  wrought, 
as  that  foorthwith  his  twoe  edgd  swoord  hee  rought, 
wheare  all  his  secret  matters,  layd  vp,  lie  : 
but  runingtf,  One  out  with  a  drawn  swoord  comes 
Which  staid  him,  for  none  is,  but  that  invasion, 
him  summoneth  to  countermaund  thoccasion. 
tbo,  looking^,  sawe  in  his  perspective  glasse, 
him  selff  vppon  his  real  self?  to  passe.  *  this 

7~^  It  weare  too  long«  to  tell  of  wondrous  glasses, 
*— *  om,  in  Ash,  ^  how 


6-« 


Pt  X.]     Tkotohun  made  the  Horse  of  Brass,  ^t.     177 

*  theire  farroff  walkers  neere,  in  th*  aier  to  goo ;  The  womirout 

glM>M  of  King 

some,  convexd,  so  catch  titans  bcamcs  by  art,  Thotobau. 


tume  (contracted)  to  a  fyorio  dart ;  340 

some  ahewo  thwhole  bodie,  some  the  face  alone ; 
some  shewe  trewe  obiecte^,  some  the  llattring^  shoen ; 
some  shewe  itetr  obiect  twice  as  great  as  tis, 
Wheaiein  nature  and  art  contend  as  wise ;  344 

some  in  a  glasse  ann  absent  shade  have  shoen  ,^ 
and  some  as  worse  a  sight :  let  that  alone. 

^Thotobun  was  the  wisest,  learned  kinge,-  H?uthewi»wt 

that  ever  tomd  the  volumes  of  leamingo ;  348 

•for,  all  of  thighest  skie  and  diepest  deepe, 
in  th'  globes  cilinder,  and  without  dothe  peepe, 
bird,  beast,  fishe,  flye,  men,  everie  creepinge  thinge, 
tree,  plant,  herbe,  wcedc,  and  each  greene  leaf^;  that 
springe,  352 

veines,  metall,  minerall(»,  all  kind  of  stones, 
and  what  earth,  seaes,  aier,  fyer  brocdes  to  younge  bones ; 
no  act  of  nature,  moral  fact  divine, 
no  propertie,  but  he  knewo  to  ciilcino ;  356 


He  made  the 
maffto  (}Uu«. 
RhiK.  Sword, 

the  Kinge,  and  Swoord,  with  tlic  brave  horse  of  brasse  ;^  Howe  ofBrMs. 


for  this  was  hee  who  niade  Canacics  glasse,  »"«»«*<'  «*^- 

^  '  RhiK.  Sword,  and 


*— *  see  farr  off  walkers  in  the  aier  to  jroo  ; 

how  som,  convexd,  catch  Titans  heanios  hy  art, 

wAich  BO  contract,  prove  as  a  fierie  dart ; 

how  some  thwholo  bodie  sliewe.  some,  th'facc  alone ; 

how  some,  trewe  obiect^;?,  ijoine,  but  ilattring/^  shone  ; 

how  some  shewe  thobiect  twice  as  ^n'at  as  tis, 

whearein  art,  nature  eakf,  suenio  equal  wise; 

how  some,  in  glasse,  aim  al)s<nit  sluub*  have  shoen, 
*— *  WAich  Thotobon  was  tho  most  reverend  kingtf 
*— '  for  all  the  diepest  diepes,  and  highest  hie, 

yea,  the  whole  Vniverse,  rann  in  his  eie, 

men,  beast^x,  birdr*,  fish.  Hies,  everie  creeping^  thing/?, 

trees,  plantes,  herbes,  weedcs,  and  all  that  greene  doth  springs, 

with  metall^x,  mineral^x,  all  kind^x  of  sUmes, 

wAich  thcarth,  aier,  sea,  fier,  breed  in  millions  : 

each  act  of  nature,  moml  and  divine, 

all  properties  could  calcine  and  sublime. 

for  this  was  hee  that  made  (^inacies  glasse, 

the  ring/;,  and  swoord,  and  the  strongs  horse  of  brasse  ; 
LAN£.  N 


178    Thotobun  sends  an  Elixir  for  Cambuscan.    [Pt.  X. 

^and  greater  thinges  then  all  this  hee  cann  sho, 
but  all  bin  curious  of  their  skill  that  kno.  360 

KingThotobnn,     gee  all  tUese  ominous  dowbtes  to  explore, 

by  hh  art,  fliids  '^  ' 

that  cambutcmn     them  calculates  YD  in  his  highest  towre. 

Is  dead,  '^  ^  ' 

Wheare   soone   hee   found   his   frend   distressd,   evn 

dead, 
at  wAich  he  stormd,  And  thus  he  feircelie  sedd  :      364 
*'  And  have  they  vsd  thee  thus,  my  Cambuscan  ? 
He  print  thy  wronges  in  th'  blood  of  them  anan/ 
^and  skore  on  th'  browes  of  their  posteritie 
ann  everlastinge  shame  of  tretcherie.^  368 

^  Yet  raigne  thow  shalt,  to  tread  them  vnderfoote." 

He  brews  So  speedelie  prepares  this  learned  boote, 

eteenct*  ui  &  Well  luted  violl,  closo  iucensd, 

Elixir,  th'  elixal  elemental  quintescencd,  372 

with  all  th'  seaun  planetes,  spirited,  immixt  togeather, 
and  owne  inspired  breath :  which  gann  deliver^ 
to  Columbell  their  milke-white  turtle  dove, 
^beinge  their  common  post  in  case  of  love.  376 

Him  hee  bidden  post  for  life,  ear  th'  sonn  goe  downe,* 
to  kinge  Cambuscan,  in  Fregilia  towne, 

and  sends  It  by  »    and  givc  to  Amidis  thls  glasse  and  note, 

®the  which  kinge  Thotobun  tyed  to  his  foote.*         380 

1-^  and  greater  thinges  then  thease  cann  doe,  and  shoe ; 

but  they  binn  curious  of  theirs  skills,  that  kno. 

Now  hee,  thease  ominous  signes  to  explore, 

them  calculated  in  his  highest  towr^ ; 

and  theare  found  out  his  frend  distressd,  yea,  dead  ; 

wheareat  hee  stormd,  and,  for  revenge,  thus  sedd  : 

"  have  they  thus  vsd  thee,  mine  own  Cambuscan  1 

rie  write  thy  wronges  in  th'  blood  of  everie  man, 

*— *  om,  in  Afh. 
*-3  Yet  shalt  thow  raign,  and  tread  them  vnderfoote." 

tho,  speedelie  prepard  this  learned  boote, 

thelixir  elemental  quintessencd, 

wAich  in  a  luted  phiol  hee  intensd, 

with  all  planetick^  spirit^x  immixt  togeather, 

and,  by  him  self^  inspird,  did  thease  deliver 

*— *  om.  in  Ash, 
^—^  whoe  was  theire  common  post,  in  case  of  love ; 

whome  bidfx  to  post  for  lief/;,  ear  th'sonn  goe  down, 
^-^  both  w/tich  kingtf  Thotobon  bound  to  his  foote, 


Thotobun't  Dora 
reache*  Amtdls. 


Pt.  X.]    TkotobunLS  Elianr  brings  Cambuscan  to  life,    179 

^On  speedes  hee  (as  a  seeg'd  townes  flienge  post, 
to  bringe  back^  newes  of  aid^,  ear  th'  towne  be  lost). 

KoWy  ear  the  peepe  of  dale,  Page  Amidis  383 

heard  the  doves  voice  on  th'ouse  topp  ear  him  sees.^ 
"good   newes"   (quoth    hee),   tho,   ronninge   foorth,^ 

behold 
'the  dove  brought  to  his  hand,  the  message  told, 
for  this  familiar  Dove  twixt  yond  twoe  kinges^ 
went  boldlie  too  and  fro,  as  vsen  frende^.  388 

*Tho  Columbel  and  Amidis  in  rann,* 
and  powrd  thelixar  into  Cambuscan, 
•Whoe  foorthwith  wooke  in  Tartaric,  and  rose, 
callinge  for  meate,  his  armor,  and  out  goe&  392 

for  ioie  wheareof,  (quoth  weepinge  Amedies), 
"  no  treasure  to  a  fifrend,"  tho  dried  his  eyes ; 
and  theare  they  sweetlio  entertaind  the  dove, 
w7»ch  tooke  his  leave,  and  flewe  to  thowses  rova     396 

Quicklie  Cambuscan  tho  tooke  from  his  midle 
his  leather  hunger  waste,  Duccllocs  bridle, 
and  armd  and  dond  Morliuo  his  good  swoord, 
tho,  to  theiherial  welkin,  he  susurrd  ^  400 

Ducelloes  vsual  call.  Who  came  straight  waie ; 


>  K.  CambH*ean 

aipaketk.* 

AinUlis  pour* 

the  Elixir  into 

Catnbuioan, 

and  it  brinfc*  liim 

to  life  again. 


ftgktethJ 

(f.  28) 
Cambuaoan  arma, 
and  calla  hla 
Horaaof  Bnaa. 


1—1 


S-3 


4-4 


6—6 


to  flie  with  all,  as  siegd  townes  flieng^  post 
hath  letters  bom,  When  other  meanes  wear^  lost 

When  Id  !  ear  th*peepe  of  daie,  Pag«  Amidis, 
on  th'owses  topp  heard  the  Doves  voice  of  this. 

2  to 
the  Dove  into  his  hand  this  message  told  ; 
for  this  familiar  bird,  'twixt  thease  twoe  kinges, 
then  Amidis  from  Columbell  in  rann, 

*— *  om.  in  Ash, 
Whoe  foorthwith  wooke,  start  vp,  to  liefff  arose, 
and  calld  for  meat^,  his  armor,  and  his  clothes. 

for  ioie  wheareof,  yong^^  Amids  nose  did  bleed, 
out  crying^,  "  6  !  trew  loves  good  sign  at  need." 
then  havings  sweetlie  entertaind  the  dove, 
hee  tooke  leave,  and  thence  Hewe  to  thowses  rove. 

At  thinstant,  Cambusc  tooke  from  off  his  midle 
his  leather  hangar  band  (Ducelloes  bridle), 
wAich  donning^,  and  with  Morlivo,  his  swoord, 
hee  to  thethereal  welkin  soft  susurrd 

^—^  om,  in  AiJt. 


N    2 


■'  ■ .- '' : .'  ■ 


A 


4**4 


I      »■■■-.  ■•-■  -. 

ViU'**-  ■'  **•■■*'  '""^  "*  ^i»-Tn  iMTTiuiuniin. 

'I  '.in-ij.,  IHifil."  t»:l  /*  -t  .1  f.ji*  .i.rfi:ri4iiL  410 

^V  lii..i*».'il  llttsy  ui'iolr,  *icrOun;;»»  tiiiiin  tletLJ,  or  packing, 

M  '  xtl  .iCiilK^  llf.liiitlblsi   \\\a\  W^XTsXi-i  was  bi'klP.wa 

\\\\\  ill,  a  mi  1(1  ttur  liinltrLell  |«l.hCi&  A  HOLae,^ 
J   .^H'  '    l  *'l  III. mil'  A  U:Mtull-dit-!SA^?  v^v^v,  420 

^\  I  •  ii '     111. 11  h^  im-Jvie  !"  cri-^K  *"  *.*  c^3:v>a5  kin^!'* 
\  »,i .   li.  wo  \|»  Lli'f».il';,  Im  At-v  oiK?  ^iwietinp?. 
I     -u   k  il.niin»,i-  liMirtf,  N*ith  M:isi:r^»  sw'.x'ri'' 

••  >iii(i.t.    itlf.*  Iiih  iki'M  :ir  liav. 

.     .,  (  'ii    ..lii.i  -•|M',  i-uK  ihc  L-iiiiiiivs.  oiiian:*!  him. 
\  m'i  •  .  >ii.i.l  ilu>u>;li  liitii,  tii.Mjiianipi  hint. 

•  •     l.|-il..i       li>    (111*     |ll'j<Ol|, 

,    .  luti'iiil  llii-iii   |Ki\vrr  :iiiil  ;-ftfe^im. 
'■;  ...-i     tuMt  .•-  I  Mil  iiiiikt:  out  orii.'. 
.    .'si'i<>«  .  !iii..L.  I  I'M!  iiiaiaiJllio 
-.     ''.i  i,    \t|u.i)ihir, 
<    •    I    >  i(>.>|ii .-.  iiicuir  : 
'■«  .1    i\iiiiiii,Liii>ii, 
.    I  -i  '\\ .i[ii>ii  . 

*  \\u    •ilM'liCil. 

'  '  i    V     ,      -.   ill!  iu<    \v;i.^  hickiii^f'. 

»U  "     '  •  '    ' i-  U',    I  "f^--^ 

•   ^  '    ■  '    '  .■  ..  ;.'/*  \si,,         ■•  tluit 

'     '      W    '  ■'  *'.  '  ■'■  ' :.*      .I'Mi  \\u^f 

I  •   I  'll.l,  I"    ipi  ■     .     I,  I     „    ,    ,   ,.  ,\,.,|      ^wi.-ul, 


Pt.  X.]    Cambuscan  8f  his  Horse  slay  the  Frcgilians,   181 

*Whoe,  like  swifts  lightninge,  through  th'  Fregiliens  cambusoan  aion© 

on  \\\%  Horfte  of 
skowrd,  424    Rmu,  puUtUe 

Fregllian*  to 

o'retuminge  siandos,  troopes,  squadrons,  all  that  flees,      flight. 
save  those  whomo  downe  right  blowes  smote  on  their 

kDee&^ 
*Now,  now  Ducello,  for  his  master  fightinge,  ^flerennofy 

braten  kor$e.* 

gave  all  yp  to  bee  killd  hec  cauglit  by  bitinge,  428 

distroientre  all  and  some,  that  stood  in's  way,  The  Hom*  viiit 

^  ,  all  folk  who  get 

nor  left  hee  one  vnfetchd  vp  (gonn  a  straie) :  Ui  his  way. 

in  so  much  that  they  who  admird  this  liorse 
stood  stnpified,  havinge  thus  felt  his  force.  432 

Not  Diomedes  horse  (fleshe  catr  of  men) 
had  e'ar  th'obedience  this  atchivd  o'ro  them  ,^ 
^ so  all  men  grauntes  the  kinges  feirce  bloes  weare  suchc 
for  strength,  length,  waight,  ne'ar  knight  coold  halfc  so 
much.  436 

Tho  Camball  (saunce  resistance)  tooke  the  to^vne,         camhaiio  uike* 
albeet  annoth'r  first  beare  the  renowne. 
Hee,  hee,  twas  hee,  whoso  swoord^^  wrath  staid  in  time, 
of  clement  hart  shewd  in  hott  blood  this  signe,*       440  and  shows  merey. 
that  onlie  Loue  hatho  pittie  to  forgive 
*Wheare  iust  revenge  mote  kill,  or  not  reprive. 
behinde  whome,  when  page  Amidis  theie  spied,* 
how  all  the  matter  went,  was  soone  discried.  444 


1— *  that,  like  blewe  lightnings,  the  Fregiliens  skowrd, 

payd,  ore  tumd  standrx,  troopea,  shockr«  ;  yea  mad^  all  flee, 
save  them  whome  down  right  strokes  felld  to  the  knee : 
*— ^  tkfse  8  lines  om.  in  Axh.         *— ^  <w».  in  Afh. 

^—*  whoe  thearf  confessd  his  dreatlfull  blowes  weave  such, 

for  waight,  strength,  length,  as  nearer  knight  ha\fe  so  much  ; 

whose  horses  mowth  all  tYio8e  hee  caught  fast  held, 

and  offred  vp  to  his  Lord,  allrcadie  killd, 

oretramplingtf  all  the  rest,  subdewd,  bestrowen, 

eWes  had  his  rider  oft  binn  overthrown. 

Tho  Camball  tooke  (without  resiat/f)  the  town, 

w/(/ch  earst  his  ffather  wann,  as  heere  is  showen, 

Cambuscan  staying^  his  feirce  swoord  in  time, 

of  clement  hart,  in  hott  blo04i,  this  good  sign, 

^— *  whear«r  iust  revenge  mot/»  stemelie  all  deprive. 
By  whose  horse  syds  when  Amidis  they  spidr, 


182    Camhusean  ffives  up  Fregiley  to  kis  Soldiers.   [Pt  X. 

^  Wbeaieai  th'whole  host  flmigtf  rp  such  aoduDatioD, 
as  when  tlieavns  does  all  thingM  b'jond  expectatioD, 
and  now  belhrd,  and  sawe  twas  Cambnscan, 

•At^mtifttmktm    Wheaiefoie  all  th'osttf  (o  take  all  piisoneiB  nuuL^     448 

trt^tker  cmmhai?   Camball  tooke  Alganife,  and  bound  him  last, 
yet,  as  a  frendlie  ffoe,  him  oft  embract 
^theare  was  no  soldier  but  tooke  prisoners  store, 
and  made  all  theires  wAtch  thothers  lobbd  before.   452 
^O"    (qaoih   Camboscan),    ''are    Yee   now   come 
downe, 

GuBbttMBfi  fiTif    mj  boies  %    He  give  yee,  for  your  paines,  this  towne  : 

gUej,  Y'  all  shalbee  dttisens."     Tho  hee  alighted, 

and  sweetl'  embracd  ev'n  everie  one  he  knighted,     456 
cleapinge  them  fellowe  soldiers,  and  coheires' 

Mid  honoun.         of  th'onors  w/ttch  hee  gette«  in  these  affaires. 

^suche  was  this  noble  kinges  troith,  instice,  love, 

as  all  theire  hartes  his  gifte«  with  ioie  approve.         460 

^tartarisutomui  WAich  knowne,  fall  manie  a  towne  in  Tartarie 

them  yeelde«,  and  sent  in  pledges  instantlie.^ 

Tho,  yp  hee  putter  ^  his  swoord  (a  peaceful!  signe), 

CftmboKnui  ordm  but  first  hee  did  a  gen'ml  serche  inioine,  464 

a  wtarch  for  hU  ,       ,,     m  i  •        n 

fott.  through  all  the  towne,  and  m  all  secret  comers, 

^for  his  malitious  ffoes,  beinge  theare  soiomers,^ 

^—1  wheareat  thwhole  host  gave  vp  such  acclamation, 
as  when  heavn  all  thinges  doth  b  yond  expectation, 
then  plainelie  seeing^  this  was  Cambuscan, 
to  take  all  prisoners,  everie  soldier  rann. 

*— *  om,  in  Ash. 

3—3  when  not  a  soldier  but  tooke  prisoners  skore, 

theires  makings  that  those  pillard«#  robbd  of  yor«. 
"  Are  yee  oomd  vp  ?  '^  Cambuscan  said  to  his  men, 
"  rie  give  yee  for  your  paines  this  town  agen, 
wheareof  yee  shalbee  Oittisens."     tho  lighted, 
and  (them  embracing^)  with  his  swoord  hee  knighted, 
Yea  deapd  them  fellowe  soldiers,  and  coheires 

♦— *  tho  they,  vppon  theirs  knees,  with  ioie  approve 
what  hee  did  for  them,  by  truith,  iustice,  love. 
WAich  famd,  full  manie  a  town  in  Tartarie, 
ro(>e,  yeilded,  and  sent  pledges  instantlie. 
*— *  om,  in  Ash.         ®  putt 

'—^  for  his  old  capital  foes  (theere  soiorners) 


Pt.  X.]        Cambuscan  is  stern  to  Alyarsife.  183 

Tiderea,  Horbell,  Leyfurcke,  Gnartolite,  Untiur$jii(/kO 

'for  these  weare  they  had  donn  him  most  dispite.    468 
But  none  of  these  could  h'  anie  means  be  found,  vuierea  and  tue 

because  theare  was  discovered  vnderground^  Generals  (wt«i>e 

a  vast  abisse  or  dungeon,  ribbd  with  bone,  ground  poMOffe. 

right  ^  darcke,  and  hollo  we  built,  and*^  laid  witli  lome, 
w/rich  had  a  passage  to  the  Postcme  gate,  473 

^and  this  waie  twas  the  traiters  gott  out  at. 

Tho  t'  him  theie  brought  fast  lx)und  Princ  Algarsifc,  •Aiffar:i$pre- 

ttiUed  pritonerfi 

on  whose  sadd  browe  was  writt  muche  woo  and  grife  ;* 

Whome  when  the  kinge  sawe,  said,  "Hence  naughtie  cambu»can onicw 

his  rebel  son 
knave!  477    Algarsire  away. 

'^so,  turnes  him  fro,  and  nought  but  frowninges  gave. 

Then^  Amidis  and  Camball  beggd  for  him, 

beseechinge  pardon  for  his^  prisoners  sinn,  480 

•Whose  weakenes,  eake,  beggd  for  liim  this  good  time,* 

thus  ffoes  to  begg  for  £foes,  is  frendships^^  signe. 

^^Howbeet,  he  balkd  theire  importunitie,  andrerusesto 

With  steme-sett  count'naunce  (in  austeritie),^^         484 

on  w/iich  theie  lecturd,  that  love  to  provoke 

^dothe  challenge  iustice  at  her  feirccst  stroke ; 

so  reud  they,  that  the  maiestie  of  a  kingo  (f.ssb.) 

(abvsd)  nis  soone  pleasd  with  eie  lingeringe.^^  4gg 

^—^  om.  in  Axh, 
*— *  thease  beinf^^  they  had  donn  him  all  dispite. 

Yet  none  of  them,  as  yet,  could  theare  bee  found, 
for  that  theare  was  dittcovered  vnderground 
'  most  *  o're 

*— *  at  wAich  by  waie  the  traiters  8capd  out  at. 

Yet  theare  was  brought  to  him  bound  prince  Algarsifr, 
on  whose  sad  browe  woarf  graven  sorowes  riff. 

®— ^  om.  in  Afth. 
T— ^  and,  turnings  from  him,  nought  but  frown ing<'«  gave  ;     While 

«  the 
•— ^  whose  personal  weakenes  eak/f  beggd  this  good  time  : 

^®  trewe  loves 
H— 11  Nathles  the  kingtf  waivd  thimi)ortunitie 

with  wrinckled  browe,  w///eh  swore  austeritie, 
12— u  jiQth  iustelie  challenge  iustice  angrie  stroke, 
so  as  the  maiestie  of  anie  king^ 
abvsd  nis  goone  pleasd  with  guiltr#  flubberiug^. 


184      CambuBcan  refuses  to  forgive  Algarsife.     [Pt.  X. 


Ciunbatcan  re- 
bakM  CnmbRUo 
and  Amidis  for 
pleading  for 
pardon  for  Algar- 
•ifo. 


He  wUl  not  get  it. 


He  Iiaa  rebeld. 

*peremptori« 
termet.* 


^Whearfore  the  kinge  his  soun  and  page  rebukes, 

saienge,  *  they  want  discretion  in  their  suites, 

in  deeminge  that  so  coninge  ann  offender, 

audatious  eake,  shoold  slipp  on  termes  so  slender ;  492 

as  if  th'offenders  (more  of  will  then  weaknes) 

shoold  doe   as  liste,  then   vaunt   theire   weake   com- 

pleatnes ; 
80  pleasures  of  suche  weaknes  woold  bee  th'  cause/ ^ 
"  but,  credite  mee,  sweete  meate  shall  have  sowr  sawce  ; 
*for  single  eies  I  knowe,  from  squintinge  litle,         497 
and  him  who  slilie  haulte^  before  a  criple. 
Ells  might  each  humorous-wanton  appetite, 
or  thirst  of  bribe,  &c.,  w/i/ch  custom  hathe  M  excite,* 
begg,  with  selfe-rawe-made  legge*  (as  beggers  kno^), 
^and  cleape  it  weaknes  :  but  hee  scapes  not  so.         502 
sithe  I  twixt  him  and  yee  this  difiference  putt, 
that   y'   have   watcht,    warded,    fought   with    emptie 

gutt,  604 

and  rann  those  wantes  and  daungers  w/t/ch  I  rann, 
but  Algarsifd  woold  none  with  Cambuscan ; 
Whearefore  hee  shall  conforme  to  all  wee  did, 
or  by  my  swoord  I  sweaiTe,  off  goes  his  head  !  *         508 


1—^  Hee,  thearefore,  to  his  sonn  and  pag«  imputes 
bold  indiscretion,  to  presume,  by  suites, 
that  ann  ideal  settings — false  Offender 
(of  knaves  the  wurst)  should  scape  on  termes  so  slender ; 
as  yf  Offenders,  more  of  will  then  weakenes, 
should  doe  what  list,  then  vaunt  of  weake  compleatnes : 
so  pleasure  of  such  weaknes  should  bee  th'cause, 

*— 3  for  I  well  knowe  single  eies  from  squintings  litl, 
and  him  that  slyly  halt^^x  before  a  criple, 
eWei  mote  each  wanton  humorous  appetite, 
or  thirst  of  bribe,  &c.,  wAich  custom  cann  excite, 
'  doe     [See  Harman's  Careaty  p.  5,  51,  ed.  1869.] 

^-*  and  weakenes  humbbik/t*  (?)  cogg,  but  scapes  not  so ; 
for  I  twixt  yee  and  him  this  difference  putt, 
that  yee  watchd,  warded,  fought,  with  emptie  gutt, 
yea,  rann  those  want«#  and  Dangers  wAich  I  ran : 
yet  this  knave  woold  not  so  with  Cambuscan ; 
whearefore,  him  not  conforming^  to  all  wee  did, 
this  trewe  iust  swoord  shall  reave  the  traitors  head. 

*-*  am,  in  Ash, 


Pt.  X.]    Queen  Ethel  in  to  decide  Algarsifen  fate,    185 

^Toachizig6  your  loves  suite,  hecre's  uiy  iustc  behests, 

his  mother  shall  have  him,  to  doe  as  list"  Aifranife** 

mother  is  to  de- 

Thia  aunswer  taught  th'  younge  suitors  thus  to  stann,  cioe  hu  fat«. 
that  willa  the  greater  halfe  of  everie  man.  512 

80  Algarsifs,  bound,  backe  to  Gaile  they  bore,  He » taken  back  * 

not  daringe  to  speake  for  him  one  word  more. 

Ld,  heere  the  ioifull  daie  of  victorie,^  vutorie* 

of  livelie  mirthe,  to  muminge  contrarie,  516 

for  Phebus  now,  whoe  whilome  blachd  his  face, 
•wore  bright-gold  eglette^  edgd  in  richest  trace,  The  euu  tiiinet 

which  (lett  at  nitent  length)  his  orient  haier 
made  his  deere-proesence  chamber  everie  whearc  :    520 
and  entringe  into  his  cleane  azurne  haull,^ 
dauncd  a  brave  galliard  (w^ich  becoms^  the  taull) 
With  smoothe,  then  lof tie,  trickes,  then  smootlie  againe ; 
6"  neere  halfe  ann  howr  wee  saw't,"  so  mote  yee  plaine. 
evn  as  a  friskinge  lambe  gann  daunce,  ronn,  bound  525         rimu^fi 
by  damms  kind  side,  ne  cares  to  stand  on  ground  ;^ 
80  lordlie  Phebus  frolickd  in  his  spheare, 

^ and  this  of  customo  gann  this  daio  each  yeere,        528  everyday. 
WAi'ch  claimes  for  argument  to  som^/ie  to  prove, 
swifte-fierie  Sol,  not  earthie  ops,  dothe  moveJ 

1—1  now  touching^  yot/r  loves  suite,  my  full  behest 

is  that  his  mothr^  him  have,  to  doe  at  list." 
this  aunswer  taught  Itold  suitors  this  to  stann, 

y*  wiirs  the  greater  half<!?  of  anie  man. 

80  backa  to  Jaile  Algarsif^,  bound,  they  bore, 

not  darings  to  speake  one  word  for  him  more. 

Tet  16 !  the  daie  of  ioiefull  Victorie, 

*  oni.  in  Ag?i. 
*— '  Dond  his  brod^  brodered  egglet^*  for  solace, 

and  lett  at  danglinge?  length  his  orient  haier^, 

to  make  his  presence  chamber  everie  wheare, 

him  vauncing^  in  his  cleane  swept  azurn  haul, 

*  became 
*— ^  neerd  halftf  ann  howr^,  vrhich  they  beheld  full  faine, 

mount  as  a  frisking^  Lambe,  gan  run  and  bownd 

by  own  Dames  side?,  not  caring«  t'  stand  on  ground : 

®  offi.  in  Afh. 
^— ^  on  this  fairtf  festival  daie  everie  year^. 

for  argument  a  proprijs,  drawn  to  prove, 

Sols  fierie  self^,  not  earthie  Opn,  doth  move. 


186    CambmcarCB  Order  of  the  Golden,  Girdle.    [Pt.  X. 


*fe$tiual  dap  of 
vietorie.* 


Cnmbatcan 
founds  the  Order 
of  the  Qolden 
Girdle  in  honoar 
of  the  Dove  who 
brooffht  hie  lift- 
reetoring  Elixir. 


He  gives  «  great 
Feast. 


Amidis  is  dilef 
guest. 


^Cambuscan  now,  to  celebrate  this  dale, 
solemnizd  a  great  feast  t*  all  men,  they  sale  ;i  532 

and  for  his^  knightes  of  th'  order  honorable, 
*of  cedar  kervd  he  built  a  largfl  round  table, 

•  and  calld  it  thorder  of  the  golden  girdle, 
in  kind  remembrance  of  that  milke  white  tirtle,       536 
wA/ch,  on  this  daie,  gann  vanquishe  death  wtth  liefe  ; 
80  theare  sate  all  his  knightes,  save  Algarsife. 
To  tell  the  dainties  of  thoir  roial  fare, 
of  boild,  roste,  bakd,  of  flagons  of  nectare,  540 

of  statelie  pastworkes,  of  wild  fowle  and  birdes, 

.  of  march  pane  stuff,  which  closete«  fine  affoordg^, 
no  princes  kitchen  clerke  coold  tell  in  haste,^ 
for  it  LucuUus  in  Apollo  past ;  544 

^but  theare  was  livelie  meate,  and  drincke  to  fare, 
w^tch  no  wheare  ell^  was  founde  to  eate  but  theare. 
It  pleasd  the  kinge,  that  Amidis  his  page 
sate  chiefe  guest,  hove  the  kinge  (though  younge  of 
age),  548 

because  his  Lone  had  foUowd  him  till  deathe, 
and  never  left  him  till  new  liefe  gave  breathe. 
Wheareat  some  iocund  knight-es  this  question  move,^ 


^— ^  Cambuscan,  tho,  to  celebrate  the  daie, 
solemnizd  a  great  ffeast  for  all,  they  saie, 

*— *  am.  in  Ash.  ^  all 

hee  built,  of  Cedar  kervd,  a  larg^  round  table, 
wAtoh  hee  oleapd  thorder  of  the  golden  girdle, 
in  kind  remembrance  of  the  milk«  white  Turtl 
w^ioh  on  this  daie  deignd  vanquish  death  with  lief^, 
wheare  sat^  down  all  his  knight«#,  save  Alg^araif^. 
But  now  to  tell  theirs  Daintie,  roial,  fare, 
of  boild,  rost,  bakd,  Of  Nectars  flagons  rar^, 
of  statelie  paest  workes,  wild  fowles  storf ,  and  birdM, 
of  march  pane  stuff,  wAich  waterings  teeth  soone  boord<?«, 
no  Princes  kitchen  clerks  could  quote  in  hast, 
sith  of  the  livelie  meat  and  drinck^  then  theare, 
was  no  wheartf  eWes  fownd  :  Dainties  still  are  rare. 
Wheare't  pleasd  the  king«,  that  Amidis  his  page 
sate  chiefe  gwest  bove  his  Lord,  though  yong^  of  ag«?, 
for  that,  of  love,  had  followd  him  till  death, 
110  iote  him  leavings,  while  lief«  drewe  his  breath. 
W  A  tell  vrgd  some  of  the  knight^f  this  question  t'move, 


fr-^ 


Pt.  X.]    Cambuscan  speaks  on  Love^  Truth,  Justice,    187 

^  Whie  the  kinges-selfe  (as  iust)  sate  not  above )       552 

To  whome  the  kinge  the  question  thus  discuste  :  vz.^ 

'^  Love  without  iustice  is  not  Love,  but  lust,  anaig»i*.» 

and'  iustice  without  love  is  cruoltie ;  cunbntcui  says 

for  I  by  love  doe  live,  by  Justice  die.  556 

^  And  iustice  without  truith  is  tyrannie ; 

but  truith  without  Justice  is  slogardie.  that  u  TmUi 

wlthoat  Jiutioo 

Naie,  truith  without  love  is  false  veritio,  b  siuggardy, 


love  without  truith  is  hypochrisie.  560 

yea,  love  without  truith  is  but  surquedrie  : 

So  love  without  iustice  is  lenitio,  and  Love  without 

Justice  Is  Lenity, 

such  as  fond  cockennge  spillethe  vtterlie, 

"Which,  partialle,  gives  and  takes  indulgence,  564 

while  it  to  iustice  vseth  connivence.^ 

*But  my  caracters  bin  love,  truith,  iustice ; 

so,  not  to  have  true  love,  of  all  dothe  misse. 

as  to  lackd  Justice,  love  and  truith  are  gone,  568 

sithe  eache  convert^^,  in  wisdom,  t'  vnion. 

Whearfore,  love  wrongd  is  truitlis  iust  ielowsie,  (f.  w) 

and  iustice  wrongd  is  trewe-loves  iniurie.^ 

^  so  opposition  to 

*  Whence,  to  provoke  Love  and  truith  impiouslie,     572  Love  and  Tmtii 

malces  Justice 

provoker  sterne  Justice  to  se veritio.  severe. 


1—1  whie  the  kiDge's  sieUe  (trewe,  iust)  sate  not  above  ? 

WAich  question  thus  and  thus,  the  kinge  discust : 
*  om.  in  Ash,  '  so 

*— *  these  9  lines  om,  in  Ash.  and  the  following  inserted: — 

wAich  love  mee  obedient  made  to  iustice  lore, 

that,  humbl,  I  mote,  bove  iustice,  love  restore ; 

for  nought  hath  iustice  stem  to  satisfie, 

but  guiltles  Love,  iustices  remedie. 

for  trewe  love  each  waie  bearcs  iust  innocence, 

wheareby  repaires  feirce  iustices  offense. 
*-*»  wAich  love's  my  character,  so  iustice  is ; 

then  iustice  to  neglect  of  both  doth  misse  : 

for  love  provokd,  turnes  iustice  ielowzie, 

yvhich.  wisdom  hath  to  extend  iudicialie. 
^  the  next  8  lines  om.  in  Ash.  and  the  following  insefted: — 

Yet  meeke  love  and  stern  iustice  so  convert 

as  each,  in  each,  own  scopes  have  to  insert, 

as  reason  seeth  cause  to  make  extense, 

but  so  as  both  near^  angrie  bee  at  onc^. 


188     Canibuscan  drinks  a  Health  to  his  Knights,    [Pt.  X. 
Vet  Love  turns      yet,  whcare  trewe  love  (distressd)  for  pittie  sewethe, 

Juaticeto  Ijove.  .  -^.r        »        yt        -^    y 

Justice  turnes  lover  :  Mercie  all  subdewetJi. 

But  falshode,  w/rtch  is  truithes  old  enimie,  576 

wanted  love  and  iustice  :  so  n'ath  lenitie. 

All  w^ich  your  soules  wisdome  throughe  reasons  eie, 

male  moderate  to  pious  remedie. 
And  jw  Love  !•      But^  love  the  signe,  and  seale  is  of  perfection,  580 

fecUon,  Amidit      ^wAtch  all  deliuereth  to  th'  vse  of  dilection,^  ^ 

is  set  hiffheet  at        a.     i  *  y  ia-    t  •      i.*  i>        ii. 

the  FeMt.  ^  w/itch  multiplienge  m  him,  so  begetter, 

as,  vpmost  on  my  right  hand,  heere  hee  setter."*  * 

^The  knightes,  all  satisfied  heereat,  sate  still,        584 
havingc  from  these  his  reasons  heard  their  fill. 

7  a  locing  Tho  this  most  roial  kinge  bode  fill  the  cupp, 

and  lookd  on  all  with  cheerfull  aspecte^  vpp, 
saienge,   "My  knightes,  this  cupp,    by   th*   warr,   I 
sweare,*  588 

hatha,  as  yee  knowe,  cost  roe  right  deerlie  dcera 

cambuscwi drinks  ^now,  hecr's  a®  heltho  t'  yee  alL  with  all  my  hart." 

the  health  of  liis 

Knighu.  ®  At  that  adowne  theire  knees  theie  quicklie  start,^ 

^'  on  these  conditions,  that  this  towne  I  wonn  592 

*  which 
3—*  and  both  delivereth  to  thvse  of  election, 
5  Auk.  Iiere  inserts : — 
love  seasonings  temperance  (natures  remedie), 
the  faire  queene  regent  of  integritie. 
wAioh  love  bove  nature  ruleth  by  correction, 
so  is  victorious,  band  eake,  of  perfection ; 
Love  makinge  peace,  and  ooncordfx  harmonie, 
all  frendlie  ioynings,  in  one  Vnitie. 
*-^  and  love  yt  multiplienge  in  him  gette# 
that  in  my  bosome  charitablie  sittet, 
^  Ash,  here  inserts : — 
demonstrating^,  of  faith,  hope,  charitie  ; 
the  last  is  first,  so  getteth  soveraigntie.'* 
0-0  At  this,  the  knighte#,  full  satisfyed,  sate  still, 
oft  having^  on  his  reasons  fedd  theire  till, 
and  now  determined,  concludentlie, 
Love  is  the  founder  of  integritie. 

Tho,  this  most  noble  kinge  bidde#  fill  his  cupp, 
and  (cheerefullie  of  countenance),  lookinge  vp, 
thus  haield,  "  My  knightes,  this  cupp  (yfaith,  I  swcare) 
7—7  pfn^  in  j^gii^  8-<  go  beer's  ann 

wheare  at  not  one  sate,  but  on  knees  down  start. 
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1  jee  shall  safe  keepe  by  those  meanes  I  beguiin." 

80,^  in  that  cupp  vnites  them  loviugelie. 

*Theie  swore  theie  woold,  and  pledgd  him  hartelie. 

**  Now,  thcarfore,  sithe  it  is  my  daughters  dowre,     596   cambu»can  ait«ra 

the  name  of  Kre- 

still  shall  yee  call  this  towne  Canacamor,^  friieyto'Ciuiai^- 

ihoaghe  other  anciente^  it  Rosalia  call ; 
'others,  the  standinge  vp  of  them  w/</ch  fall." 

That  said,  the  knightes  flunga  vp  theire  capps  for 
ioie,  600 

saienge,  "  Viuat  Canac  !  Viue  Le  Eoy  !  "^ 

Tho,  givinge  thanckes,  Cambuscan  soone  arose,  *reparatioH$, 

JbrtUlratioma, 

of  his^  townes  reparation  to  dispose ;  DUeipHne  or 

^and  first  builder  vp  the  wall^*^,  so  stronger  and  hie,  604 

as  bighe,  ne  lowe,  climbes  o're  ne  putt<»  it  buy.  He  rebuiiiu  the 

town  wulU, 

Next,*  tomes  a  cristal  streanie  int'  everie  streete,  \ny»  waur  in 

_  ,  ,  ...  every  Htreet, 

to  waslie  them  clcane,  and  keepe  the  cittie  swcete. 

Then,^  for  his  garrison  leaves  victuall*^  store,  608  •ton»  the  garH- 

that  warr,  ne  peace,  shoold  cause®  it  want  no  more ; 

•or  if  it  chaunce  some  to  bee  of  their  order,  • 

he©  bidden  that  none  bee  taken  by  disorder,®  611   and  orden  Rooa 

■oldiera  to  be 

but  that  they  maie  with  stronge  laddi'i?^^  fill  his  baiuhv,  chosen. 
bidden  first  clapp  on  them  bothc  their  valient  hand^'/f, 
^'  to  trie,^^  then  soldiers  chouse  of  virtuous  brest, 
sith^  of  tonge  stories,  hand  glories  are  beste. 
'■^mutinist^d  and  wronge  doers  all  hoe  hates,  ^^  616 

*— *  yee  shall  by  those  meanes  safe  keepe  I  begun/i."     then 
*■"'  all  swearings  they  woold  pledge  him  hartelie. 

**  Now  ttith,  hencefoorth,  this  is  my  daughters  dowrt*, 
yee  still  shall  call  her  town  Canacemoure, 
^"^  and  some,  the  standings  vp  of  them  that  fall." 

At  that,  the  knight^ir  tlung^'  vp  theirs  hatt^ir  for  ioie, 
and  cried,  **  Viuat  Canaco !  Viue  Lo  Roy  I  '* 
*-^  om.  in  Aith.  *  this 

*-*  and  first,  the  walles  vp  build^jt  so  strongs  and  hio, 

as  great,  ne  small,  oVe  climbes,  or  slipps  out  byr.     then 
^  and  *  make 

•-•  wAich  donn,  yf  chaunce  that  some  bee  of  his  order, 
hee  bi(i(U'«  none  bee  receavd  in  by  disorder, 

***  men  n—n  f^r  proofs?  ^'^  for 

13—13  ti^ll  mutiners,  and  doers  wrong/*,  I  liate. 
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cambuMuionkn  ^aiid  bidden  them  all  be  tumd  oat  att  the  gates,^ 

vnlesse  theie  ^sorrowe  and^  repent  their  faciei, 
and  make  amend^^  to  doe  no  more  suche  actes ; 
^leavinge  it  in  free  choise  to  snche  as  tarrie,  620 

that  hi*  soidkn     *<  allienge  them  to  ys,  well  nude  they  mairie." 

may  nurry. 

But  that  sick^  soldiers  live  stronge,  and  so  die^ 
(active  and  nimble  of  dexteritie)^ 
and  that  siek  ones  hee  biddfi^  with  olives  fatt  to  mbb  them  over,  624 

•haUbeoUd.  '  , 

and^  phisickef  confidence  shall  them  recover. 
He  buikia  If  cttj    Twicc  six  gates  to  his  towne  hee  edifyed, 

Oataa. 

^and  to  each  gate  one  porter  leaves  for  goide,^ 

t'  admitt  no  weaponed  stranngers  to  annoie  them,    628 

but,  if  suche  will  make  entrie,  first  distroie  them ; 

^and  willti9  them  providentlie  watch  and  ward, 

so  as  all  men  keepe  their  owne  coarte«  of  garJ.^  " 

•lufmiraimads         ^That  Said,  the  kinge  Don  Akafir  gann  call,  632 

Ha  appointa  Who  in  this  scrvico  was  his  admirall, 

ooveniorof  and,  in  his  stead,  first  gracd  him  with  th'onor^ 

of  goveminge  ms  towne  Canacamor  :^^ 

in  hope  hee  will  so  faithfuUie  demeane,  636 

^^as  still  hee  find  his  towne  stronge,  virtuous,  cleane ; 

expectinge,  sithe  hee  leaves  him  chiefs  commaunder,^^ 

hee  shall  keepe  in  his  men,  keepe  out  each  straunger ; 

1—^  and  bid  all  such  bee  tumd  oat  at  the  gate,        '—^  sorowfuH 
3—^  jrt  ]eaviogtf  to  free  choise  for  such  as  tarrie, 

that  them  alying^  to  vs  heere  male  marrie." 

then  that  8ick<?  soldiers  maie  live  strongs  and  die,         *  so 
^-^  and  twice  five  Porters  left  thear^  for  theirs  gwid, 
^— ^  wheareto  bidd^«  providentlie  watoh  and  ward, 

BO  as  all  men  keepe  well  theirs  court««  of  gard. 
^  Ash.  here  inserts : — 

'*  but  thus  yee  keepe  thease  rules  and  goe  the  rown, 

cann  ever  govern  faithfullie  my  town." 
^— ^      That  said,  hee  first  Don  Aquaphir  did  call, 

whoe  in  his  service  had  bin  Admiral, 

and,  thearefor^,  in  his  stead  graod  with  thonour^ 
•-•  om.  in  Ash. 
10  Ash.  here  inserts: — 

providing^  one  most  apt  to  Vnitie, 

sith  more  in  number,  distract  monarchie  : 
11—11  as  hee  still  keepe  his  town  trewe,  iust,  strongs,  cleane, 

expecting^  eake,  sith  leaves  him  chiefs  commaunder, 
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^but  if  his  owne  will  needcs  exceede  licence,  640  cambawan  order* 

oflVtulcra  to  be 

bidden  Sentinells  them  shoote  to  bulge  thoftouce,  MUut, 

inioiniuge  sake  "  t'  all  soldiers  tliat  bee  mine, 

that  they  peciselie  keepe  warrs  discipline ; 

nor  will  I  so  dispense  with  anie  man,  644 

as  wiUinglie  folio wes  not  Cambuscan  : 

]S^ow,  who  so  poisoneth  anie  water  springe,^  ■»"*  poi*«oner«  of 

let  him  not  live,  but  die  for  murderinge."^ 

3 and  thus  concludes,  loves,  truithes,  and  iustice  storio, 

to  bee  th'etemal  garland  of  trewe  glorie.^  649 

"  Dred  soveiaigne  lord,"  behight  Don  Akafir,  ^totditriurtao- 

''sith  on  poors  mee  these  honors  yee  conferr, 

heere  I  depose,  ear  I  your  towne  forgoe,  652 

*Downeward^«  my  liande8,my  feet//  shall  vpwardc*  gro."* 

This  aunswer  likd^  Cambuscan  verie  well, 
in  whose  face  free  forgivenes  seemd"  to  dwell.  (f.Mb.) 

Tho  lookingo  vp  to  the  sonnes  middaie  diall,        656 
hee  told  his  knightes  ^hee'l  yet^  make  further  trial  Cambuwmn 

*o£  theire  worth  (ear  longe)  in  Serra  Prouince.®  \\\*  KniKiiu' 

.  , .     ,  MA''  '  worth  at  his 

for  surelie  hee  was  a  most  stirrmge  prince,  umnd  Toumey. 

'^sitlie  him  prepares  to  thilke  Grand  turniament<?     660 
W//*ch  earst  b'  his  heraultes,  to  all  Couites  hee  sent : 
by  whose  example  everie  ioif ull  man  ^^ 

*— *  and  if  his  own,  his  licence  will  excee<l. 

bidrx  centinell^^  tlieni  shoots,  and  burn  witli  reod. 
"for  I  inioinc  all  soldiers  that  arc  mine 
to  keepe  peciselie  warres  strict  discipline  ; 
nor  will  I  once  dispense  with  anie  man, 
that  willinglie  followes  not  Cambuscan. 
and  whoe  so  poisoneth  anie  water  springs, 
*  Ath,  here  insertg : — 

and  bidd^jT  Camball  and  Aquaphir  with  speed, 
yea,  faithfullie  defend  Canace  at  need, 
*— ^  concluding^  heere,  Loves,  truithes,  and  iustice  storie, 
that  earns  theternal  garland  of  trewe  glorie. 

*—*  oiH.  in  Agh. 
*~*  mine  \mndes  shall  downeward,  my  feete  vpward,  groe.** 
^  picasd  ^  tooke  ^-8  \^qq  ment 

•— ®  of  all  theire  worthes  in  Serraes  old  province. 
10—10  tbat  iiini  reservd  for  that  grand  turniament, 
Yfhich  hee  to  all  Courtes  by  his  ht>rau1t«ir  sent; 
by  whose  example  everie  valient  man 
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aUutio* 

TnunpeU  tcmnd 
•traiiii  of  pMoe. 


Part  XI. 

Algaraire  ia 
forgiven. 
Cambtucan's 
ffOMU  ooine  to  hit 
Toanuunent. 


CunbuMUi  ridM 
homeward. 


Tliotobon's  Dove 
fliee  to  Qaeen 
EtheU 


^^  V  Jlienp  vo»t 
•MiM  of  Canac.^^ 


l-l 


*  cried  "bootie  Cella,"  to  depart  anan.  663 

Out  blewe  the  trumpettes  pointer  of  victors  pleasure,^ 
for,  the  warrs  ended,  peace  found  dulcet  leasure 
to  chaunt  ^and  flaunt^  out  thrillant  clangors  hie, 
in  aeriel  carrowses  to  the  skie  :  667 

^faire  Ecchoes  pledges  seeminge  to  adore  them, 
vntill  theie  sawe  the  sonn  iogg  home  before  them,* 
^as  sweete,  as  faire,  reioisinge  everie  hart>  670 

so  sange  the  birder  evnsonge,  his  lothe  depart.^ 

Canto  Vndedmo, 

Juste  Ethel  deignes  grace  to  ^  false  Algarsifc  ;* 
kinge  Thotobun,  and^  Theodore  arives, 

Equestril,  Togantil,  Quadrumal  ®with,  &c.s 
Dueltra  false,  Cromatia  eaka*  convives. 

^<*The  wagginge  foote  ridde*  waie,  Cambuscan  than 
had  many  miles  in  fewe  howres,  home  warden  rann, 
till  softlie  came  into  his  Inn  at  night, 
t'enioie  gladd  reste,  dothe  travilers  invite.  4 

But  longe  ear  this,  white  Columbel,  the  post, 
on  aierie  pineons,  cleaft  th'orisons  cost, 
and  visited  queene  Ethel :  Whence  he  fledd, 
to  make  his  point  o're  right  Canacies  head.  8 

ffor  ioie  wheareof,  when  shee  on  highe  did  looke,^^ 


gan  bootie  eel  la  to  depart  anan  ; 
the  trumpettff  soundings  straines  of  Victors  pleasure, 
*  om.  in  Ash.  *— ^  rechaunt 

*-^  faire  Eccho,  pledging^  all,  seemd  to  adore  them, 
&  tho  the  ioyfull  Son  ioggd  home  before  them. 
^-*  the$e  2  lines  om.  in  Ash.        •— •  Algarsif^  her  sonn,         '  with 


8>-8 


com 


^  harsh 


10—10      The  wagginge  foote  ridde«  waie,  so  Cambuscan 

in  fewe  howres  havings  manie  leag^x  out  ran, 

came  fairf  and  softlie  to  his  In  at  night, 

that  rest  to  take  that  doth  the  weerie  invite  ; 

before  wAich  time,  AVbite  Columbel,  the  post, 

having^  clefts  through  thorisons  aerie  coast, 

]ight^ir  with  queene  Etheel,  and  from  her  soone  fled, 

to  make  her  point  o're  right  Canaices  head. 

for  ioie  wheareof,  when  shee  aloft  did  looker 
11—11  0.f^^  if^  jigfi^ 
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^conceavd  good  newes,  and  thenco  great  comfort  tooke ; 

W/«ch  to  report,  slice  to  her  mother  rami,  canaoegoettoiwr 

^  '  Mother, 

in  hope  of  good  newes  of  kinge  Canibuscan.  12 

Tho  Titan  in  th'oriental-tremblinge  wave 
hiB  lavor  filld,  his  golden  Lrowcs  to  Live, 
80  lent  his  tresses  to  tho  windcs  to  playe, 
in  a  greie  amice,  tokeningc  fairest  daye,  16 

vp  lightings  traviler.s,  to  gett  them  gonn,^ 
for  time  will  (as  occasion)  staie  for  non. 

But'  Id^  as  Canac  stoode  at  prospective,  lookt  thro'  her 

her  glasse  discried  from  farr  a  troopes  arive,  20 

'makinge  (in  has  tie  sort)  to  Court :  at  last6 
shee  sawe,  with  ioie,  a  sight  did  her  agast, 
sithe  soone  shee  f  ounde  Camball,  her  younger  brother,     and  finds  that 

,.,  ...  ,  111  1  c\  t     Caiuballo  ha* 

had  brought  Algarsif,  pnsoner,  bound,  t  her  mother,  24   broughi  home  ai- 

with  hb  head  wounded  sore.     Wheareat  shee  start,*        and  a  priaoner. 

for  love  in  her  made  all  his  paines  her  smaii;. 

*yet  now  him  havinge  (thoughe  on  hardest  termes), 

a  sisters  pittie  on  a  brother  yerno^ ;  28 

whome  downe  shee  tooke  from  horsback^,  in  her  armcs,  ica.kindne§io 

kissd,  wellcomd  home,  and  comforted  his  harmea,  brother.* 

with  askinge  how  hce  fares  :  But  bee  dismaid,^ 

1—1  conceavd  good  newes  and  theareof  comfort  tooke  ; 

wAich  soone  to  tell,  sheo  to  her  mother  raun, 

in  hope  of  more  good  newes  from  CHmbuscan. 
Now  Titan,  in  thoriental,  wrinckled  wave, 

had  iilld  his  lavor,  his  gold  browcs  to  lave, 

&  him  invested  in  his  arnica  grey, 

to  promise  calme  windr^  and  that  azur^  dale, 

y'  light^x  vp  travilers  to  gett  them  gon, 

2  Wlu'n 
*— *  in  great  hast  comd  to  Courte,  Whearc  shee  in  hasttf 

sawe  what  her  ioid  and  quicklic  msu\e  agHHt^  : 

for  soone  shee  found  that  (/umball,  her  stowt  brothers, 

had  brought  Algarsif^,  prisoner  bownd,  to  her  mothers, 

his  head  sore  wounded.     Wheareat  backe  shoe  start, 
*-^  as  havings  on  him,  though  on  hanlist  termes, 

that  sisters  pittie,  for  a  brother  yernes. 

Whome  takings  from  his  horse  in  both  her  amies, 

shee  tooke  part  of  that  woe  wAich  love  confirmes. 

with  askinge  how  hee  faerd.     Whoe,  quite  dismaid, 

^-"  om.  in  Afh, 
LANE.  O 
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Alganife  says  he 
wishes  for  Ueatlu 


§terne$  to  k«r 
rebetl  ton.* 


Q.  Ethel  blesses 
and  welcomes 
Gamballo. 


7  ioi/kl  meetinffe^ 

between  Cam- 

buRcan, 

and  hiH  Wife  and 

Daughter. 


throughe  store  of  miseries  in  auiiswer  sayd,  32 

"  I  seeke  for  deathe,  jet  death  I  cannott  finde ; 
I  die,  yet  live,  yet  am  to  death  designd." 
^and  tho  remembred,  how  his  late-seene  vision 
foretold,  and  wrapt  him  too,  in  this  condition.^  36 

^Canac  foorthwith  brought  Camball  to  her  mother, 
Whoe,  on  bothe  knees,  presentes  to  her  his  brother : 
saienge,  '  his  ffather  now  heere  sendee  to  her^ 
her  conquerd  rebell  sonn,  bound  prisoner,  40 

*wAtch  prize  hee  deerlie  bought,  evn  with  owne  liefe,* 
yet  praies  her,  doe  her  will  on  Algarsif^.' 

*  Camball  shee  blissd,  sayeuge,  "vp,  Camballo, 
thow  art  best  wellcomm  to  mee,  of  ilke  two.*  44 

for  thow  com'st  gladlie,  of  thine  owne  free  will : 
•but  hee,  constraind,  so  mawlger  must  fulfill." 
whome,  with  steme  lookes,  shee  byd  bee  strictlie  kei)t, 
so,  turnd  awaye :  Wheareat  Canacey  wept  48 

In  the  meane  time,  Cambuscan  home  was  comm, 
amidd  this  busines,  not  yet  fullie  donn. 
but  oh,  what  ioifuU  meetinge  then  theare  was 
betweene  the  kinge  and  Queene  and  faire  Canac,       52 
and  how  thwhole  court  of  knightes  gann  them  comport 
in  glorious  wellcoms  of  festival  sport,® 


s— 2 


6-6 


*— *  th^se  2  lines  om.  in  Ash. 
tho  brought  shee  Cambal  to  her  angrie  mothers, 
and  on  his  knees  present^!*  to  her  his  brother, 
then  told  her  that  his  ffather  sendes  to  her, 

^—^  om.  in  Ash. 
whose  prize  hee  deerlie  bought,  evn  with  his  lleftf, 
the  Queen,  Camballo  blissing^,  hides  him  rise, 
farr  wellcomer  then  this  his  froward  prize  ; 
*-*  hee,  but  constraind,  so  mawger  must  fullfill." 

With  stern  lookes,  thearefor^^,  bidd^x  him  strict  bee  kept ; 
tho  from  him  turnd,  Wheareat  Canace  wept. 

At  thMnstant  in  Cambuscans  self?  was  com, 
amid  the  busines  of  his  lost-found  sonn. 
but  6  I  then  what  hartes  leapinge  ioie  theare  was 
between  the  king^  and  Queene,  and  meeke  Canace ! 
and  how  the  knight/?«  in  court  did  them  comport  1 
with  wellcoms  glorious  and  festival  sport, 

'-^  otn,  in  Ash, 
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^men  sooner  male  belive  then  time  cann  tell, 

aitb  liefe  seemd  rise  from  death,  ill  chaungd  to  welL  56 

Canac,  on  knees,  did  too  Cambuscan  fall,  canace  pn^> 

CunbuMciin  to  for- 

With  begginge  grace  for  Algarsifes  recall.  Rive  Aig«raife. 

wAich,  graunt  for  daughters  sake,  if  not  for  his, 

bat  if  bee  will  for  neithers  quitt  the  misse,  60 

Yet  for  his  fathers  sake  bee  woold  forgive^  (f.  so) 

her  miserable  brother  Algarsiue  :^ 

'thus  addiuge, ''  know,  good  father,  that  my  mother 

standes  yet  out  iust,  steme,  feirce  to  my  weake  brother ; 

Whearefore,  in  you  my  sole  trust  is,  deere  father,      65 

and  if  yee  helpe  not  now,  wee  dye  togeather/* 

The  good  kinge,  att  her  suite,  recalls*  him  in,  *cauacobtaintth 

famorfor  krr 

Whoe  com,  bis  browes  wore  th'  skarrs  of  shame  and  sy  nn :   rrbet  f^tktr* 
pitchinge  on  knees,  with  countenaunce  deiect,  69   AiKamire  fniiR 

fell  prostrate,  and  in  woefull  silence  wept,  CHinbusoin. 

.    ,      .  ,.-.  ,  .  ^   n     •  knowing lihguilU 

not  dannge  once  lift  vp  his  rewfull  eies, 
for  guilt  the  guiltie  dauntes  to  vew  the  skies,  72 

and  consdent  fault  thear  wears  owne  willfull  shame, 
wheare  reason  playd  false  to  right  iust  infame. 
This  while  Canac  wept  fast  as  hee,  hard  bye,^ 

1—1  was  sooner  to  belive  then  time  cann  tell, 

how  deadlie  morpheus  wook^,  ill  tumd  to  well. 

Canace  the  fore  king^  Cambusc  did  fall, 
and  beggd  his  grace  for  Algarsifes  renstall, 
for  his  poore  sisters  sake,  yf  not  for  his  ; 
but  yf  for  neither  will  acquitt  his  misse, 
yet  for  his  ffathers  sake  woold  deign  forgive        '  A1gan>ve 
*— '  the  rather  sith  her  most  sevear^  sterne  mother 

(still  iust  and  trewe)  stand^^  off  from  theldeftt  brothers, 
*'  thearefor^  my  sole  trust  is  in  you,  sweet  ffather  I 
and  yf  you  helpe  not  now,  wee  die  tugeather^." 

the  kinge  tho  at  her  suite  recalld  him  in, 
Whose  pale  lookes  wore  the  brandes  of  shanief  nil  sin  ; 
for  wAtch  pight  on  his  knees  (his  lidds  deiect), 
and  prostrate,  full  of  woe,  in  silence  wept, 
not  darings  vp  to  lift  his  guiltie  eies, 
guilt  daunting^  diepe,  though  no  man  thear^  it  spies, 
much  more  when  th'  eye  of  iustice  yt  observes, 
with  such  fitt  measure  as  the  guilt  deserves. 
Canacee  weepings,  all  the  while,  hard  by, 

*^*  am.  in  Ash. 
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now,  shoold  I  kill  him  too,  I  shoold  leese  twoc ; 

beshrevre  my  love,  if  iustice  this  thinge  doe." 

*tho   touchd   his   woundes  with   the   platt  of  thilko  Qaeen  Ethel 

doses  Aififarsife'i 
SWOOrd,  wounds  witli  a 

toach  of  lier 

w^ich  closd  all  vp,  and  instantlie  recurd.^  100  sword. 

'whoarevppon  vp  hee  start  of  contentation, 

w/itch  inwardlie  roioisd  this  alteration, 

his  teeres  praisings  loves  virtues  manifold, 

able  to  save  life  lost,  when  nought  elk^  coold.  104 

tho  findes  this  instance  verified  in  sense, 

repentance  lesse  secures  then  providence : 

and  ofte  repeates  his  late  scene  apparition, 

then  verifienge  his  present  condition.^  108 

'"  What  saiest  thow,  Canac,  if  I  give  him  thee,  she  offers  him  to 

as  franckUe  as  thy  fiGEither  gives  him  mee  ?^  cambiuio  win  be 

wilt  thow  and  Camball  bothe  his  suertios  bee,  good  behavioor. 

*that  thow  wilt  (hencefoorth)  him  foorlh  cominge  see,* 
80  as  hee  well  demeane  him  ever  morel  113 

on  w//ich  conditions  I  will  cleere  th'old^  skore." 

•"Dread  Dame"  (quoth  shee),  "because  hee  cries 
*peccauit,'* 
Wee  bothe  will  sue  his  special  supplicauit,  116 

^and  stand  his  Plcages  too,  so  as  he  stand,^  *Ai.rteean9d 

bounde  to  vs  bothe,  in  his  own  counterband." 

*Hee  yeeldes,  and  cries :  "  God  save  the  Einge  and 
Queene  !"^ 

,  Canare  accepts 

tho  Canac  tooke  him  of  them  farms  to  feen,  120  Ai^pimire. 

iA9*ii*i*i  1  1  /x        *"**  cures  hia 

^•and  with  her  nnge  his  skarrs  shee  cuerd,  to  stand  ^"      scars. 

*— *  tho  touchd  his  wound  with  the  platt  of  the  swoord, 
wAich  instantlie  closd  vp  and  perfect  cuerd. 
2— *  th€%e  8  Un^i  om,  in  Ash. 
^— ^  "but  Canace,  what  saiest,  yf  I  give  him  thee, 

as  francke  and  free  as  th'  ffather  gives  him  mee? 
*~^  that  hence  foorth  yee  will  him  foorth  cominge  see, 
*  the        e-e  "  Dred  Dame,"  quoth  Cambal,  "sith  hee  cries  *peccavil,* 
"^—"^  and  stand  his  pledge  too,  so  as  hee  will  stand, 

*-^  onK  ifi  Ash, 
^-■^  Hee  grauntes,  and  cried,  "  God  save  the  king«  &  Queene  I  " 
'^-^  and  with  her  ringe  cuerd  all  his  skarres,  to  stand 
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Canace's 
^Dreawueomto 


Cunboscuiis 
honoard  fiir  and 
wide. 


Prinon  and 
Noble*  come  to 
feast  their  eyes 
on  him. 


*  time  appomt0d 
fur  iM9  iouitef  U 
com.* 


at  tilt  and  tomiament  in  Faerie  Land. 

^Cambuscan  noold  foiget  kind  thanckes  to  give 

t'  his  Queene,  for  gratious  pardoninge  Algarsive.      124 

"  6,"  quoth  Canac,  "  my  dreame  is  allmost  out ! " 
and  musd  how  th'  destanies  brought  things  about^  ^ 
^The  fame  wheareof,  and  other  actions,  flewe^ 
from  coast  to  coasts  as  farr  as  marchantes  drewe.       128 
^Whence  all  mens  tonges  him  honord,  though  near 

sawe  him; 
no  lodestone  like  to  virtues  powr  to  drawe  men  ;^ 
In  so  muche  that  some  Princes,  Barons,  Enightes, 
to  feede  theire  eies  on  him,  them  thither  dightes,     132 
^not  doubtinge  but  his  known  magnificence 
woold  quitt  theire  paines,  though  but  with  reverence. 

It  followes  next,  by  th'  course  of  Cronikel, 
wee  more  of  this  kinges  great  exploiter  foorth  toll,®  136 
whoe  never  woold  bee  idle  in  that  thinge 
wAtch^  touchd  the  point  of  roial  managinge. 

^Now  then,  sith  Sol  was  clyminge  Mars  his  Lion, 
he  bode  all  gates  bee  sett  wide  openn  by  noon,^       140 


1—1  Camboscan  not  neglecting^  thanckes  to  give 

t'  his  Queenes  good  grace  for  pardoning^  Algarsive. 
'*  O  God,"  said  Canace,  **now  my  dreame  is  out,*' 
and  wondred  how  the  heavns  brings  thinges  about ; 
*  Ath.  here  interts : — 

and  how  demonstrate  by  this  act  and  scene, 
how  fond  pure  folke  presume  on  mercie  t*  leane, 
as  yf  stem  iustice  would  renounce  that  right, 
that  in  her  trewe,  iust,  serious  lawe  is  wright ; 
wAich  sweares  neare  man,  ne  nation,  did  transgresse, 
but  iustice  wiselie  punishd  more  or  lesse. 

*— '  om.  in  Ash. 
the  fame  of  wAioh  Cambuscans  actions  flewe 
whearefore  all  men  him  honord,  though  nearf  sawe  him, 
for  virtewe  hath  own  lodestones  powre  to  drawe  men  : 
as  deeminge  that  his  seene  magnificence, 
woold  paie  enuff  them  with  his  reverence. 
Thaucthoritie  of  whose  large  Cronickel 
re(iuire8  more  of  this  kinges  exploiter  to  tell, 

7  that 
•— *  thearefore.  When  Sol  was  climbinge  Mars  his  Lion, 
bidden  all  the  gates  bee  sett  wide  0|)en  b'  high  noon, 

•— *  om,  in  Ath, 
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^saienge,  'the  Queene  and  hee  woold  then  repaired 
to  866  their  goodlie  new-built  theataire, 
^that  all  they  wlioe  gann  noblie  armes  prof  esse, 
mote,  gainst  this  knowne  dale,  hitherwarde^  addressa' 


But  6,  how  mote  a  weaklinge  poete«  penn^  145 

discribe,  delineate,  linm,  in  sound  poem 
^(in  th'  presence  of  the  Classis  Laureate), 
the  glories  of  this  kinge  and  Queene  in  state)  148 

the  bounteous  riches  of  theire  courtlie  traine ; 
the  maiestie  wAtch  did  all  those  sustaine ; 
the  knowne  magnificence  of  their  expense ; 
the  grand  allowances  w/u'ch  issue  thence ;  152 

the  yoncker  iollities  of  each  brave  knight ; 
the  shininge  bewties  of  each  ladie  bright  ;^ 
the  goodlie  comportance,  the  swecto  demeanoure ; 
their  constant  loves,  vnder  the  roial  streamer ;  156 

*the  virtuous  prowesse  of  all  them  w///ch  bide, 
and  tooke  their  lodginges  vp  on  th*  kinges  owne  side  ;* 
The  vanities  of  thother  knightes  and  ladies ; 
*the  fickell  pompe  of  dilld  vp-whifBinge  babies  ;*     IGO 
theire  false  conceipt  of  honor  honorlesse ; 
their  vndeservd,  their*  vsurpd  greatnesses ; 
their  bewties,  dXV  sophisticate  to  viewe 
*(vulgarlie  vermilld  to  pretende  iis  trewe) ;®  164 

I— ^  for  that  the  Queene  and  hee  would  then  repaire 

*— 2  to  thend  that  all  they  whoe  doe  armes  professe 
mote  gainst  the  publick^  daie  them  thither  adresra. 
But  now,  how  maie  ann  haggard<?«  homelie  penn, 

*— 3  the  glories  of  this  king^  and  Queene  in  stata  7 
in  presence  of  the  classis  Laui'eat<?, 
the  shining^  riches  of  theire  Courtlie  traine, 
the  maiestie  that  doth  theirs  port  mnintaine, 
thincomputible  summes  of  theirs  expense, 
the  grand  allowances  that  ynsowe  thence, 
the  gallantries  of  everie  youckster  knight, 
the  scatent  bewties  of  each  Ladie  bright, 

*— ^  the  noblie  virtuous  prowesse  of  them  byde, 
and  take  vp  lodginges  on  the  kinges  right  side. 

*>— ^  the  fickle  pompe  of  phantick^,  whiffling^  babies, 

^  and  ^  meere 

s— 8  to  th'  vulgar  vermild  to  demaund  as  trewe, 


How  con  a  weak- 
linif  poet  Uk« 
poorJoIin  Lane 
describe  Cambus- 
can's  glories. 


(f. »)  b.) 


the  kniKhU' 
bravery,  the 
Ladies'  beautjr. 


the  prowess  of  the 
KiiiK'sside? 


HowUIlofthe 
empty  prutensions 


and  painted  dames 
of  his  uppoiients  ? 
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their  oratories,  but  to  counterfeate ; 
^truith  mingled  with  smooth  falshode,  for  excheate. 
now,  how  these  divers  bewties  maie  bee  sedd, 
Sidney's  Arcadia    Don  Sidneies  Ach-idea  beeinge  dead,  168 

being  dead,  "^^         .     ,        ,         , 

Terser*  must  do  as  18  hard  to  hope :  yet  bardie  they  whoe  saie 

**  wee  cann  at  list^  "  ;  wee  others  must  as  may. 
•roto/  tuaur  The  kiuge  and  Queene,  most  roialie  attended, 

Jtnitked.* 

anon  to  theire  newe  theater  discended,  172 

fore  whome  rode  Heraultes  bare,  in  rich  cote  armes,^ 
Bands  of  Tramp.    With  cheeke-swolns  trumpettera  (begettinge  stormes), 

eters  answer  one 

anotiier.  ^  Which  chaunted  as  theie  went^  dialoge  wise, 

and  breathlesse  one  expected  thothers  replies,  176 

till  all  the  partem  mett  in  one  common  choire, 
bases  and  trebles,  seeminge  t'  spitt  out  Her, 
tyninge  the  welkinns  bosome,  lowe  &  hie, 
to  confesse  full  of  sparcklinge  melodie.  180 

proetamaUonA  Then  gauu  auu  herault  make  this  proclamation,^ 

AU  Knighu  '^  that  all  knightes,  farr  and  neere,^  of  everie  nation, 

beinge  trewe  servauntes  swome  to  chivalrie, 
^and  havings  ladies  bewties,  heere  to  trie^  184 

by  speare,  swoord,  sheild,  and  goodlie  amenance 
'^  (after  the  lore  of  Faerie  Landes  sommance), 

have  safe  condoct 

hither.  have  them  safe  conduct  given,  by  th'  kingd  and  Queene,^ 

1—1  truith  seeming^  mixt  with  falshode  for  excheate : 

and  how  thease  bewteous  Visors  mote  bee  told, 

Don  Sidneies  Arohidea  beings  old, 

to  dar^  is  hard.     Yet  hardly  bardie  they, 

whoe  vaunt  they  cann,  What  others  must  as  maie. 

W&ich  king^  and  Queene,  thear^  beings  well  attended, 

anon  to  theirs  new  Theater  ascended  : 

7ore  whome  learnd  herauld^x  rode  in  rich  cote  armes, 

2—^  imt.  in.  Ash. 
*— 3  whoe,  as  they  marchd,  rechaunted  dialogewise, 

till,  breathlesse,  one  staid  thother  with  supplies, 

that  all  the  partes  mote  meete  in  common  quire, 

basses  and  treables  spittings  liquid  fier, 

on  welkins  ample  bosom,  lowe  and  hie, 

in  accent^x  chargd  with  aierie  melodie. 

What  time  ann  herald  made  this  proclamation, 
*  om,  in  Ash.        *  nye        *— •  intending/?  bewteous  Ladies  right^x  to  trie, 
7—7  should  (of  OM  Faeries  lore  and  sumonance) 

heere  have  safe  conduct  givn  by  king^  and  Queene, 


described. 
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^to  trie  in  fight,  whose  bewties  Letter  sheene ;  188 

and  bee  whoe  dothe  Canacics  bewtie  winn,  ThePHxeii 

1-    11  i_  !-•     1        1  1  -I         X  -i-  1-     i     •  Can«ce,  mid  Cam- 

snail  nave  nis  landes,  and  her  to  wifohe  twinn.  buscan's  iand«. 

and  other  ladies  (if  desert  it  beare) 

shall  fittlie  bee  adiudgd  them  for  theire  pheare.        192 

to  morrowe  next,  these  trialle;^?  to  bcginn ; 

thus  god  Cambuscan  save,  and  Ethel  queen ! " 

80  great  weare  th'  peoples  shootes,  y^  thearth  it  start^jf,^  nie  people  tuout 

for  hee  that  makes  them  sport  shall  have  their  harte^r. 

'Cambuscan  made  small  staie  till  hee  had  seene^      197  *»umptHOH»  mag- 

his  theater,  without  dores^  and  witliin,  trumph^ 

•whose  glorious  roomes,  lightes,  furnitures,  rich  hang- 

ingcrf, 

tapestrye,  arras,  counterpointe*,  bedda?  standinges,  200  camhunwin'ii 

rich  Sadies,  for  w/^zch  yonder  hawtie  strive  and  lu  conienu 

(as  whilome  did  th'  forgettfuU  Algarsiue) ; 

plate,  vessell,  clothe,  suites  of  accomptlesso  store, 

with  officers  attcndinge  at  the  dore,  204 

and  everie  roome  dressd,  aierd,  perfumd  right  sweete, 

for  knightes  and  ladies,  when  th'assemblies  meetc ; 

with  curious  galleries  for  openn  viewe, 

endlesselie  roundinge,  eastward  westward  drewe,^    208 

*—*  to  trie,  by  fight,  whose  bewties  better  sheene  : 

and  hee  that  doth  Canac  (the  bewteous)  win, 

shall  have  her  and  her  land^«,  to  wifelie  twin. 
So  thother  Ladies  (as  desert  maie  beare) 

shall  fitlie  have  adiudgd  to  each  theirs  pheare. 

and  t*  morrowe  next,  thease  trial^x  to  begin, 

so  God  Cambuscan  save  and  Etheel  th'  Queen  1 " 
the  people  shootings  heereat,  thearth  backtf  starts, 
^'-^  but  thear<;  the  king^  staid  not,  till  liee  had  scene 

*-^  om,  in  Ash.  *  dore 

^-^  of  glorious  roomes,  light^rx,  furnitures,  rich  hangingcs, 

of  arras,  tapstrie,  counterpoint^^,  bedd  standinges, 

rich  sadles,  for  wA/ch  hawtie  spirit^x  strive, 

as  whilom  the  forgetful]  Algarsive  ! 

plate,  Vessel!,  Linnen.  suites  of  compiles  store, 

with  Officers  attend ing«  at  each  dore  : 

and  everie  roome  vjwiressd,  perfumd,  aierd  sweet, 

for  kniglitc«  and  Ladies,  gainst  th'assemblies  nut't ; 

the  wondrous  galleries  for  op«»n  viewe, 

of  various  roomes,  from  theai*twjird  westward  drcwe, 
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Cambuncan'a 
grand  Theatre. 


*  K.  BujUkoto  Jb 

Tkeodorae$ 

arival* 


Bnnthoto,  King 
of  India  and 
Palestine,  and 
hia  daughter 
Theodora,  come 
to  congratulate 
Cambuacan, 


and  nee  who'll 
win  Caiiaoe. 


^beginninge  at  th'altar  of  truithes  image, 

to  iustices  altar  in  equipage : 

but  from  theast  gate  downe  to  the  westeme  gate 

how  spatious,  longe,  brode,  faire  th'court  gaiin  dilate, 

for  troopes,  or  single  combattant^^,  to  fight,  213 

mote  easelie  pose  heeresaie,  but  not  sight. 

This  donn^  a  noise  of  trumpett^^  from  with  out, 
gave  notice  of  a  neere  arivinge  Eowte  216 

of  noble  states,  lorde^,  knightes,  or  what  they  bee : 
at  whome  the  people  out  rann  to  gaze  and  see.^ 
Whose  heraultes-cote-armes  gave  to  signifye 
the  kinge  of  Ind  and  Palestine  was  nye ;  220 

Bunthoto,  with  his  daughter  Theodore, 
of  bewtie  excellent,  and  sweete  decore, 
^Who  came  in  love  and  ioie  t'  congratulate 
Cambuscans  noble  victories,  of  late^  224 

obtaind  o're  Fregiley  and  Algarsif^, 
the  fame  wheareof,  sithe  yt  amazd  beliefs, 
they^  faine  woold  see  with  Ethelta  the  queene, 
^and  what  these  honorable  ioustos  woold  becne ;      228 
yea,  whoe  woold  winn  faire  Canac  to  his  prize, 
of  whome  th'ad  heard,  now  faine  woold  see  with  eics. 

Cambuscan  soone,  and  Queene  Ethelta  rose,^ 


1—^  at  th'altar  ginninge  at  troithes  faire  image, 
to  Justice  altar  of  like  equipage, 
so  from  th'east  gate  vnto  the  western  gate, 
how  spacious,  loiig^,  brod^,  and  the  Cowriet  dilate  I 
for  troopes,  and  single  combattant<?«,  to  fight, 
mote  sooner  pose  heeresaie  then  present  sight 

This  donn,  new  noise  of  Trumpett««,  from  without, 
gave  notice  of  a  new  aproching^  rowt, 
of  noblist  states,  lordM,  knight^x,  Or  what  they  bee, 
on  whome  the  peopi  out  rann  to  gaze  and  see  : 

*— *  om,  in  Ash, 
^-^  whoe  came,  this  loves  daie,  to  congratulate 
for  kingtf  Cambuscans  Victories  of  late 

*  som 
^— ^  and  of  thease  lowd  proclaimed  iowst^f  to  deeme, 
observinge  whoe  winnes  Canacee  to  prize  ; 
of  whome  theire  eares  woold  fill  their<;  hungrie  eies. 
Cambuscan  quicklie,  and  Elhcelta,  rose 
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^and   onwardes,   with   theire   traine,   to   meete   them 
goes,  232 

wheare  they  with  goodliest  complements^  comported, 
cheerfoll  and  ioious  countenaunce  consorted.^ 
'Bunthoto  kissd  queene  Ethel  and  Canac,  ^enurvewn/y* 

princet.* 

and  then  did  kinge^  Camhuscan  fast  embiaca.  236 

Cambuscan  the  f aire  Theodora  kisst ;  {t  si) 

Algarsifs  favor  was,  hee  bussd  her  fista. 

queene  Ethel  also  Theodora  kissd, 

and  both  the  daughters  neither  either  missd.^  240 

these  ^  roial  straungers  weare  to  lodginges  brought,  Kin^  Buntiinto 

'^with  wellcoms  hartier  then  male  bee  thought,^  riieodunt  ure 

and  placd  in  th'  midle  ward,  on  th'  kinge^  right  side,      buJ^ii'i  rixiit' 

•fitt  for  theire  ease  to  eye,  and  to  bee  eyd.  244 

Within  a  while  more  trum petted  gann  resound,  i $tniunoer$  com 

to  tht  combntJ 

that  more  knightes  binn  arivd  in  Faerie  ground, 
for  whome  large  space  was  made  by  th'  marshallers, 
gardante^,  and  tipp  staves,  w/itch  the  people  stears. 

Tho  entred,  first,  a  trumpetter  ycladd  249  •  i.  immpHerfi 

in  manie  winges,  flame  colord,  staringe  madd, 
about  whose  head  these  letters  boldlie  shine, 
which  his  ensigne  repeates  thus,  *'  A  famin.''  252 

Next  came  a  woman  with  distended  hears,  •t.akerttuit.^ 

"Which  wriglen  as  th'orse  trotted  and  vp  aroars,* 

1—1  to  meet  them,  and  with  all  theirs  traine  on  goes, 
of  countenance  bo  ioifullie  supported, 
as  with  commulual  complements^  comported  : 

*— *  these  6  linet  om.  in  Ash.  s— a  ^,;,,^  i^  j^f^jf^ 

*  wAich         ^-*  with  g^cious  interviewes,  as  mote  bee  thought, 
fitt  for  theirs  ease  to  skrie,  and  bee  discried. 

This  while  more  Trumpetters  are  hard  resownd, 
that  more  knight^«  wears  arivd  on  Faerie  ground, 
for  whome  largs  roome  was  made  by  th*  marshalers 
and  ganlant  tipps^taves,  whoe  them  much  besterrs. 

Of  thease  the  leadings  Trumpetter  was  clad 
in  winges  flame  colord,  actings  starings  mad, 
about  whose  turbin  letters,  graven  in, 
repeated  on  his  Ensign  "  A  famin." 

Next  came  a  woman  of  distented  haiers, 
w/tjch  wrigled  as  the  trottings  horse  foorth  bearw, 
^~7  am.  hi  Ash,  *— ®  om.  In  Ash,  •— *^  «///i*  in  Ash, 
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^speckd  snakes,  checkred  lampemes,  w/i/ch  turninge 

round, 
out  sprange  at  length,  and  in  againe  vpwound  :        256 
pallid  her  habite,  wrinckled,  large,  and  longe, 
and,  ridinge,  sange  division  on  th'  plaine  songe. 
'z.di§eHptionof       The  uext  that  entred  was  a  misrhtie  knight 
bfew*  of  limbes  and  posture,  and  no  lesse  of  spright,^         260 

Whose  bever  and  his  vmbier  closd  vp  weare, 
to  passe  vnknowne,  as  after  did  appeare : 
^his  armor  blewe,  some  clowdes  wore,  and  some  starrs, 
chaungeablie  sorted,  wi'^tch  him  boldlie  carrs ;  264 

his  bases  and  caparison  like  eied, 
Hi«  hone'c  piame  and  his  great  horse  of  manie  colors  pied, 

of  all  ooloam  Mve 

white.  his  tossant  plume,  which  sublimeth  his  head, 

all  colors  wore,  save  white,  that  mote  bee  read  :^      268 

iaies,  pecockes,  parrette^  fethers,  ostridges, 

^  With  all  new  daintie  dies  wi'^ich  gallanted  dresse, 

full  of  devices,  danglinge  vp  newe  fangled, 

as  nyce  invention  idlie  dightes  them  spangled,  272 

that  neither  eie  ne  witt  suche  fancies  sawc, 

ear  figurd  yet,  but  in  newe  fasshions  lawe. 

With  toies  and  glasses  dallienge  in  the  wine,^ 


^— ^  speckd  snakes  and  checkred  Lamproies  (twyning^  rownd), 
y/hich  sooner  sprang^  at  lengthy  then  vp  wear^  wound  : 
pale  was  her  visage,  habite  wrinckled-lougcr, 
division  descanting^;  on  the  plaine  songer. 

Next  came  a  more  bigg,  then  a  goodlie  knight, 
of  limbes  and  posture,  no  lesse  then  of  spright, 

2— *  om.  in  Ash. 

*— 3  his  armor  azure,  some  clowdM  wore  and  starres, 
wAich,  blowings  chaungeablie,  him  boldlie  carrs  : 
Ills  bases  and  caparison  like  stied, 
his  frendent  horse  of  manie  colors  pied, 
liis  elevated  plume  on  tossant  head, 
all  colors  vanned,  save  white,  w/iich  mote  bee  reail, 
with  all  new  volant  dies  of  gallant  dresse, 
full  of  devices,  danglings,  as  new  fangled, 
as  nice  invention  fanticklie  them  spangled  : 
for  never  eie,  ne  witt,  more  fancies  sawe, 
con  figurd  to  old  Paris  fickle  Lawe, 
with  toying^  glasses,  playing^;  with  the  wine. 
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^tarninge  and  altringe  nimblio  with  the  time,  276 

he  comes:  whose  horse  fomed  the  seas  invndation,  TheBineKniRhfa 

,,.,.,-.  ,        .  foaming  iteeiL 

as  th  ndor  felt  iiim  on  owne  exaltation  ; 

w/^tch  putt^«  so  hravelie  off,  curvcddinge  hie, 

as  drewe  vppon  him  everie  wondringe  eye ;  280 

then  onward  trotte^f  saunce  stopp,  or  curteous  stay, 

not  deigninge  ladies  congees  or  obay ; 

but  trotter  beyonde  the  bounder?  of  th'  trophies  twainc, 

right  80  is  folio wd  by  all  of  his  traine.^  284 

Next  came  a  lustie  knight,  in  armes  as  greenc  ■*.  teeond  iHiffht 

*as  okenn  leaves,  or  verdant  feilde«  puUeine,* 
Whose  plume,  caparisono,  brave  bases  eake, 
^challengd  the  greenes  of  the  greenest  leek<? ;  288 

his  prauncinge-dauncinge  horse  of  dapled  gray,  in*  .inppied  grey 

disdaind  to  make  the  ground  or  aicr  their  stayo  ; 
his  beaver  ope  shewd  a  smoothe  beardlesse  face,* 
'Which  publishd  boldnes  rashe  for  iolliest  grace ;      292 
greene  was  his  lance,  ne  ladies  baisance  caerd, 
^callinge  "  Sir  Equestrillo,"  foorth  hee  faenL^ 

Next  came  a  stowt  couragious  vibrant  knight,  •&.  third knipht 

orenif  tawnj/fi 

^larglie  proportiond,  and  as  large  of  might,  296 

his  armor  plaine,  caparisono,  and  bases 

of  orcnge  tawnie ;  none  this  knight  out  faces  ;^ 

1— *  as  nimblie  tumd,  as  altringe  with  tho  time, 

bom  foorth,  as  on  the  soat*H  rash  invndation, 

was  vanned,  as  on  own  howscs  oxaltacion, 

whear^  prickings?  on  most  bold  curvedf«  so  hie, 

as  drewe  rnto  him  each  admiring^  eye  ; 

so  statelie  trott^jt,  saunce  stopp,  or  curteous  staie 

(not  deigning^  La<lies  congiewes  once  obay), 

as  vrgd  beyond  the  bownd^«  and  trophies  twaine, 

Yet  bravelie  followd  was  by  all  his  trayne.  *— ^  om,  in  Aith, 

*— ^  as  Ol«en  leaves,  when  verdant  feild**<  pulleene, 
*--*  the  greenes  challengd  of  the  greenest  leektf ; 

on  praw[n]cing/%  dawncing/?  horse,  dydappled  grey, 

disdaind  to  make  the  ground  or  aier  his  stay  : 

his  beaver  ope  denouncd  a  l>eardle8  face, 
*"-*  higlit  Ecpiestrillo,  callings,  foorth  hee  faenl.  *-*  om,  in  Ash, 

^  '^  proportiond  all  as  strong) ie  as  of  might, 

whose  armor,  plume,  caparison,  and  basos 

of  Oreug^  tawnie,  none  this  knight  outfaces ; 
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The  Ornnge- 
tawiiy  KiiiKiit, 
with  auburn 
beard 


and  Borrel  steed. 


•6.  a  lady  of  the 
Urannffert  com- 
patiie.* 
[Viderea] 


S7.  fourth  knight 
ehaunffeablefi 


1—1 


6—b 


om. 


^his  abume  beard  gann  in  his  eye  declare, 
hee  knewe  owne  strength,  that  none  mote  it  compare ; 
as  though  all  ladies  ought  first  bo  we  to  him,  301 

nor  held  him  bound  to  bcwtie  leese  or  winn  ; 
so  lovd  him  selfe,  and  dutst  that  love  maintaine, 
w/iich   leavinge  one,   mote  chaunge   or  chouse   eake 
twaine ;  304 

his  nervous  horse  of  sorrell  shininge^  hyde,  [i  Ms.ahiminge] 
as  smale  respect  hee  ysed,  as  after  glyde : 
Sir  Togantillo  cleaped  was  more  proved, 
then  of  them  wAich  him  knowes,  trusted  or  loved.  308 

Kext  came  a  woman  (mask'd)  right  wondrous  gay, 
in  crimson  velvet68,  gold-pearl-brodred  raie,^ 
W^ich  att  her  necke,  vntill  her  dugge^  dependinge, 
Wore  the  ritch  rubie  of  all  eies  attendinge :  312 

8  other  six  iewelks^  bove  her  browes  vpbore, 
^'Which.  beggd  all  suitors  not  to  scape  her  dore ; 
her  stead  farr  redder  then  the  tawnie  baye, 
and  onwarde  fared,  knowinge  too  well  the  way.        316 

Clbse  att  her  heeles  prickd  foorth  a  doughtie  knight, 
Whose  armor,  plumes,  capansone  weare  dight* 
of  colors  white,  redd,  yellow,  blacke  commixt, 
^havinge  a  rowlinge  eye,  right  seldom  fixt  :*  320 

his  abum  beard  did  in  his  eie  declare, 
hee  knewe  his  strength  such  as  none  mote  compare : 
nor  hold^t  him  bownd  to  bewtie  leese  or  win  ; 
but  lookes  all  Ladies  first  ought  bowe  to  him, 
hee,  but  so  loving^,  as  durst  that  maintaine, 
that  leavings  one,  mote  chowse  yet  other  twaine  : 
his  nervous  horse  of  sorrell  shining/^  hide, 
diffusing^  small  respect,  did  after  gWAe  ; 
8ir  Togantillo  cleaping^,  more  approved, 
then  of  him  knowings  best,  trusted  or  loved. 

Next  came  a  masked  wooman,  wondrous  gaie, 
in  crimson  velvett,  gold-pearles-brodered  ray, 

*— '  om.  in  Ash,  *-*  six  other  iewell^^ 

to  begg<9  all  suitors  not  to  scape  her  dore  ; 
her  Steed  farr  redder  then  a  sorell  bay  ; 
fares  onward  boldly,  weeting^  best  her  way. 

Close  at  whose  heeles  foorth  prickd  a  doubty  knight, 
whose  armor,  plume,  caparison,  wear^  dight 
in  Ath.        <^-*  and  had  a  rowlinge  eye,  scarce  ever  fixt ; 
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a  knight  (in  deede)  that  stoode  at  all  essaies, 

^and  wondrous  feirce,  si  the  aiminge  his  owne  waies;^  (f.  sib.) 

skewd  was  his  horse,  of  manie  colors  chaunginge,  r?,  8,9  the  s 

Treaelierous 

*w/2ich  lovd  in  manie  pastures  to  bee  ranginge.         324  Geuerau.] 
Sir  Quadrimal  men  cleapd  him,  sith  he  leand 
on  owne  sweete  appetites  after  he  weand. 

Next  came  a  knight  with  face  in  bever  hidd,  *^.jirtk  knight 

redd.* 

"svkicYi  beinge  downe,  of  none  it  mote  be  spidd ;        328 

his  horse  was  of  a  sangine  color  redd,^ 

80  wears  his  flasshinge  plumes  aloft  his  head : 

his  armor  redd,  so  his  caparison, 

*and  redd  his  launce ;  is  after  th'  rest  ygonn.*         332 

Next  came  a  knight,  whose  face  was  also  hydd,  *9.  §ixt  knight 

vppon  a  pale  horse,  meagerlie  bestridd, 
in  armor,  plumes,  caparisone  all  pale, 
^his  launce  and  swoord  eake  pale,  thretninge  fatale :  336 
this  hee  spurrd  onward(j«,  praw[n]cinge  to  the  rest, 
to  kill  him  whoe  grauntes  not  his  purpose  best 

Then  rampd  twoe  bowncinge  gearles,  scarce  fresh  or  710.  iguiiant 

M  .  ladiea  of  the 

laire,  tlraungeraJ 

but  as  frolickd  lustiehead  coines  a  paire  340  Two  nounoing 

of  suche  as,  in  the  point  of  emulation, 
stande  tipptoa  highe  for  taliste  vindication ; 
wee  said  not  best,  IFor  that  weare  to  decide* 

^—^  and  verie  feirce  in  ayming^  his  owne  waies ; 
2—2  ^  ]ovd  in  manie  pastures  to  bee  ranging^. 

Sir  Quadrumal  men  cleapd  him,  sith  hee  leand 

on  own  sweet  appetites,  and  after  weand. 
Next  came  a  knight,  his  fac«  in  bever  hid, 

that  l)eing«  down,  hee  mote  of  none  bee  spid, 

whose  horse  was  of  a  sangwin  colord  redd,  s— 3  am.  in  Ash, 

*— •  his  lance  eakf  re<id  ;  aft<;r  the  rest  is  gon.  *— *  om,  in  Ash, 

^-^  lance,  swoord,  wan  visage,  threttning^  still  fatale, 

soone  onward  trott^*  to  overtake  the  rest 

and  him  to  kill,  graunt/^x  not  bin  pinion  best. 

Next  rampd  twoe  bowncing<»  Gearles,  scarce  fresh  or  faire, 

vnlesse  that  lustiebead  gan  coyne  a  paire  \ 

of  such  as,  in  tbe  point  of  emulation, 

rose  instepp  hie  for  tallest  vindication  ; 

wee  said  not  best,  for  so  wear<r  to  decide 

7—7  om.  in  Ath, 
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The  bouncjng        ^  what  mote  anon  by  virtuous  swoordes  bee  tryed  :   344 
Diwitrm  and         th  oue  false  Dueltra  (by  art  souudiuge  trewe), 

Cronmtia.  .  ./- 

tnother  Cromatia  (of  no  blusshinge  he  we), 
ybome  greeke  Cynickes :  so  as  yonder  knightes, 
Whoe  marchen  on  the  waves  of  owne  delightes.       348 

*ii,  12.  twM  The  last  of  these  laggd  a  distressed  paire, 

Frelissa  faire,  Reglata  debonaire,^ 

preii«Mi  and         bothe  Bomaue  ladies  of  the  familie 

ladiet,  of  th'ancient  senators  Patricij,  352 

*  whose  fortunes  hard  (6  whoe  maie  fate  withstandel) 
bound  them  to  sea,  to  comm  to  Faerie  Lande, 
to  see  the  soile  wise  poete^  coelebrates, 
ear  since  old  Merlins  time :  0  cruel  fates  !^  356 

that  it  is  lost6(,  and  these,  in  seekinge  yt, 

raptaredby  *for  Py rates  on  theire  shipp  and  them  gann  hitt ; 

pirates,  and  sold 

as  chambeimaids  SO  came  they  captivcs,  and  to  Greece  transported, 

to  the  2  bad  i-ii  iji» 

ikmndng  Girls,      sold,  and  by  these  badd  mistresses  extorted  :  360 

for  they,  as  chambermaides,  bin  forcd  to  drcsse 
these  errand  pusselle^,  w^/ch  cann  but  transgresse  ; 
Yet  these  mote  sett  their  ruffe*  and  clothes  in  print, 
Yea,  keepe  them  so :  elle«  dames  will  looke  a  squint.  364 
Nathlesse,  while  these  twoe  discreete  maide«  bee  theare,* 

^— ^  what  fallM  anon  by  swoord^*  edg«  to  bee  tried  ; 
thone  false  Dueltra,  sowding^  by  art  trewe, 
Cromatia  thother,  Of  no  blushing^  hewe  ; 
both  w/tioh,  Greek  Cyniclces  borne,  so  yonder  l\night^», 
both  marchings  on  tlie  waves  of  sclfe  delights*. 

Last,  after  all,  laggd  a  distressed  paire, 
Frelissa  sweets,  Reglata  debonaire, 

5^2  fi^n.,  in  Ash, 

*— 3  whose  fortunes  hard  wearc  (none  maie  fate  with  stand)  ; 
for,  bownd  to  sea,  to  seeke  old  Faerie  Land, 
that  happie  soile  thold  Poetry  celebrate 
ear  since  wise  Merlins  time  :  0  cruel  fate ! 
when  Pyrates  tooke  theire  shipp,  and  all  to  splitt, 
tfio  fell  they  captives,  and  to  Greece  transported, 
whear^  th'  arr  by  thease  odd  misstresses  extorted, 
and  as  theire  chambermaidrx  constraind  to  dresse 
thease  errant  puzzellf«,  whoe  cann  but  trsnsgresse  ; 
Yet  thease  theirs  ruffes  must  sett>  and  clothes  in  print, 
and  keepe  them  so,  ei\et  dames  will  looke  a  squint. 
Nathles,  while  thease  twoe  maides  discreet  are  thear^, 
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^Dueltaa  and  Cromatia  seemo  bothe  faire  :  The  beauty  of 

wAtch  weare  not,  but  for  Frc>li8s  and  Keglate/  Ri^ute.themaitic 

-         -.  .  ,  __  _.  t    ,       nnr,    of  *l»e  Bouncliig 

whoe  bnnge  in  tewne  what  yond  slutte,^  discordatc  3C8  airia. 
•twice  round  they  trott  the  circklinge  thcatero, 
like  challengers,  w//^h  all  theire  topp  sailes  rearc. 

But  this  last  paire,  which,  lagged  all  behine,  *#»/«^#>r6jr/JU 

by  bewties  force  drewe  to  them  all  mens  eyen,         372 
for  Cacnball  and  Binato  oftcnn  swore,  is  sreatiy  atimirMi 

.  .  by  CiunlMiUu  and 

twoo  fairer  paragons  near  sawe  before,  uinato. 

then  Freliss  and  Reglate,  whome  well  they  vye, 

ne  once  dismissd,  while  distance  lettf^x  tliem  prie  ;    376 

naie,  till  they  weare  gonn  foorth  and  taen  th(;ir  In, 

for  th*  morrowe  next,  When  all  these  ioustcs  bcginn. 

All  these  weare  oppositlie  lodgd  to  th'  kinges, 
on  th*  left  side,  whearo  they  fell  to  banckettinges :  380   Foi»tivitiM  ar» 
till  Phebus  from  his  fierie  coche  deceedes 
to  walke,  and  coole  by  eveninges  dewo  his  steedes : 
and  blusshingo  welkin  fell  w^ith  stowtes  to  playe 
at  novum,  for  tlie  morrowcs  golden  daie.^  384 

*— ^  Dueltra  and  Croinatia  both  »oenic  fairr. 

Yet  are  not  but  for  Freliss  and  llej;lat<', 
*— '  Whoe  heer^f  thrice  n)wnd  jjann  trt)tt  the  Theater/*, 

Htart  ladings  challengers,  in  niayn  carrier/;, 
Howl>eet,  this  last  pair/;  lajirging/'  aM  behine, 

by  bowticH  force  drewe  on  them  ail  iiicnes  eyen, 

Camballs,  Binatoes,  specialie,  whoi^  swore, 

near/*  sawe  twoe  fairer  paragons  of  yor^, 

then  Freliss  and  Rcglat/' ;  whome  so  long/?  eye 

as  not/'  dismisse,  whil/f  distance  Icttrjc  them  pry, 

nor  till  they  wear«  gonn  thenc/»  and  taen  their/?  In, 

gainst  the  next  morn,  that  thease  eonct'rt/'x  l>egin. 

WAwh  last  troope  lodgd  opposite  to  the  king/*, 

on  the  left  syd/? ;  whcar/?  fell  to  bancketting/? 

and  Jovial  glee.  l)cfore  deaerve<l  meedrjir. 

Which  Phoibus  marcking/',  rod/'  his  coach  untl  steed/*^ 

to  sea  ward,  and  to  Thetis  cellar  went ; 

whole  by  nines  of  stowtes  plaudingc  the  mirriment ; 

for  that  the  morrowe  faire  woold  shine  as  well, 

but  whose  faire  day  *twould  bee,  tlu'y  could  not  tell. 

*— -^  o/n.  in  Atth, 


LANE. 
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Part  Xll. 

Algnmife  wine 
Theuilora. 


Cannoe  is  won  I7 
Akaflr. 


*  l/raui  ttraun- 
ff0r»  com  againti 
Canac.* 

Tlie  morning  of 
tlie  Tourney. 


CambuMcan  calU 
up  Ilia  KnigliU  at 
dawn. 


*  K.  Camb.  eofort 
advanHcedfi 


(f.«) 


•jr.  C.  eotora 
white* 


Canto  Daodeciino, 

Algarsif  Theodora  winns ;  Cambell 

obtaines  Freliss ;  Binate  Eeglata  getter ; 

Akafir  beares  Canac ;  slaiDe  is  Horbell,  &c.^ 
Canac  tne  Falcon  and  Tercelets  love  reknette^. 

^Longe  wakes  the  love-sicke,  and  th'ambitious, 

scarce  dreddinge  anie  action  perilous ; 

for,  ear  Aurora  raught  her  watchet  pall, 

these  iollie  gallanted  for  their  horses  call,^  4 

to  challenge  gainst  Canacy,  for  their  own, 

*to  prove  theirs  fairer,  and  bove  thother  flowen  ; 

in  so  muche  that  bright  Titan  mote  not  staye,^ 

to  light  his  torche  vp  to  theire  risinge  daye.  8 

^But  noblistd  kinge  Cambuscan,  in  dewe  time 
first  vp,  foorth  calle*  his  knightes  by  Dawninges  prime, 
to  waite  him  to  the  feild.     they  quicklie  comTw, 
ear*  th*  trumpette*  "  boo  tie  cella  "  with  the  sonn  ;^     12 
before  whome  weare  those  bleeding*  colors  borne 
^w/iich  blasd  his  cote  (more  honord  as  more  wome) 
at  Fregiley.     Now  vaunced  weare  thease  on  hie,^ 
on  the  kingcs  side  for  all  his  knightes  to  eye ;  16 

®trurapettc«  and  heraulte*  ran  ekes  lodd  on  the  waye ; 
Cambuscan  then  vpon  Ducello  gayc,® 


3-5 


6—5 


1  &c.  om,  in  Ash,  *— ^  om.  in  Ash, 

Longe  wake  the  lovesick  and  ambitious, 
not  fearing^  anie  action  perilous ; 
so,  ear  Aurora  dond  her  blush ini^^  pall, 
thease  iollie  trunchai*d<rt  for  their/?  horses  call, 
whome  they  farr  fairer  hold,  and  woold  make  known  : 
Whearto  they  bidd  bright  Titan  not  to  stale. 
But  noblist  Cambuscan,  in  his  dewe  time, 
first  vp,  first  calld  his  knight/'x  by  dawninges  prime, 
to  waite  him  to  the  feild  ;  Whoe  thither  is  com, 
ear  Trumpett^  "  bootie  cella,"  Or  the  sonn  : 

®— *  oin.  in  Ash. 
'—7  wAich  blasond  his  cote  armor,  ever  worn 

at  Fregiley  :  so  heere  advauncd  on  hie, 
*— *       The  trumpetters  and  heralds  lodd  the  waio, 
and  thcare  Cambuscan,  on  Ducello  gaie, 

*— •  om,  in  Ash, 
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^came  armd  in  th'  purest-chaced-polishd  gold,  cunbaacan  wean 

gold  anuoor,  and 

on  which  no  rust,  moth,  canker,  coold  laie  hold  ;       20 

maintaind  Saint  Georges  embleam  on  his  brest, 

W/ach  had  binn  lent  out,  now  recalld  t' invest : 

yppon  his  helme  a  plume  of  white  and  redd  ridca  hu  Hnne 

•  #•»!•  Txiiii  />j     ofBraM.    His 

maiestifyed  his  pace,  as  Ducell  tredd ;  24  coioan  an  wbita. 

white  was  his  lance,  all  white  adowne  to  foote  ; 

his  skarff,  like  colord,  hunge  a  downe  the  booto. 

these  weare  of  Ethels  and  Canacies  colors, 

WAich,  with  the  wind,  predominantlie  hovers.  28 

Algarsife,  after  him,  on  tram  pier  baye,  *Aiff.  eoionwkiu 

vanned  his  redd  launce,  elle^  white  was  his  araye,^ 
and  as  the  kinge  was  dight,  So  is^  hee  dight : 
^80  theare  rides  on  a  verie  goodlie  knight  32 

Next  came  Camballo  on  a  courser  white,  scKmteHow 

colon  oU  wMittJ^ 

Whose  armes  and  colors  dazled  through  much  light 
of  the  sonns  glitter,  cast  vppon  the  Steele, 
as  ofte  as  hee  his  horse  touchd  with  his  heele :  ^         36 
and  looke  what's  ffathers  armes,  and  colors  weare, 
^snch  did  hee  beare,  and  such  him  out  gan  steare.^ 

Binato,  lasie  (though  first  by  forward  spright)  fBinateeotortati 

®rode  on  a  blacke  horse,  yet  his  armor  bright,  40 

his  plumes,  lance,  skarff,  caparison,  all  white,^ 

*— ^  full  armd  in  purest-perfect-chaced  gold 

(on  wAich  no  rust;  moth,  cancker  mote  lay  hold), 
gann  blntion  Georges  embleam  on  his  brest, 
earst  lent  out  now  recalld  him  seUe  t'  invest : 
whose  lance  went  white  and  all  ell^^  to  the  foot^, 
like  colord  plumes  and  skarfra  adown  the  boot, 
for  theaso  wear^  Etheels  and  Canaoees  colors, 
for  base  or  feild,  not  reckonings  anie  others. 

Algarsif^*,  next  him.  on  a  trampler  bay, 
a  redd  launce  vauncd,  eUeg  white  was  all  his  ray, 
2—2  om.  in  Afh.  '  was 

*— •  that  so  mote  followe  him,  a  goodly  knight 
Camballo  next,  came  on  a  courser  white, 
whose  armes  and  colors  dazled  theirs  own  light, 
with  the  sonns  glitter  cast  vppon  the  Steele, 

as  oft  as  touchd  his  horse  with  steddie  heele  ;  ^—^  om.  in  Ath, 

^-*  hee  the  same  beares,  and  such  him  out  doe  bear^. 

T— ^  om..  in  Ash. 
•-*  rode  on  a  blacks  horse,  yet  his  armor  white, 
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Jlees* 


Cambuscan  nnd 
his  sons  make 
ofTeriiif^B  at  the 
altars  of  Truth 
and  Justice. 


^jHdffea  of 


Canaro  and 
TheiMlora  sit 
hit;)i  up. 


>*  Canae  oil  in 


44 


48 


^that  surelie  gracd  and  vauncd  a  valient  knight : 
yet  gentil,  lovinge,  meeke,  right  trewe,  and  iiisfcs 
(his  grand  siera  Kverie),  word  and  deede  so  niust^. 

Theire  circkle  went  within  the  trophies  twaiue^ 
of  truith  and  iustice,  not  without  the  plaino ; 
vppon  whose  altars  th'offred  sweete  ensence, 
milke,  honie,  olives,  doves,  burnt^  frankencense : 
^obaisauncinge  with  praiers  that  Jehoue 
woold  guide  theire  swoorde^,*  in  gaininge  theire  trewe 
love. 

The  statues  congees^  made  as  aunsweringe, 
®much  like  as®  once  befell  to  Firms  kinge  52 

in  Argos,  when  ann  orackles  behests 
^fullfilld  this  Prophecie :  that  when  twoe  beaates, 
a  heare  and  lion,  hee  shoold  see  to  fight,^ 
then  shoold  Deathes  final  stroke  putt  out  his  light ;  56 
®Wlieare,  pon  ann  housetopp,  those  heaBtes  (made  of 

stone®) 
fell,  one  gainst  thother :  Pirrus  sawe  all*  done. 

Theare  sate  six  Judges,  bove  them,  Ethel  th'  queene, 
and  by^^  her  kinge  Bunthoto,  richlie  seene.  60 

^2but  Canacye,  and  Theodore  the  faire,^^ 
sate  openlie  on  hie,  the  sweetest  paire 
^^that  ever  breathd,  ffor  bolhe  theire  hande«  and  eies 
delt  truith  to  meekenes :  bothe  gann  angelize.^^  64 

^*  White  was  Cancies  robe,  as  driven  snowe,^* 


1-1  of  loving^  gentil  grac^.  trewe,  iust,  perdij, 
in  word  and  deed  ;  his  Grand  siers  liverie. 

Whose  circuit  went  within  the  trophies  twaine, 


^—^  om,  in  A»h. 


mirr 


lowe  baysancingtf,  that  praiers  to  Jehove, 
would  jLfwidf  them  right 

^  congiewes  **-*  like  as  yt 

7-7  foreto1<i  that  when  hee  should  behold  twoe  beast/**, 

a  Iwar^  and  Lion,  each  with  either  fight^ 
'^— **  whean'  on  ann  howsetopp  those  twoe  beast/**  of  stone, 
9  yt  10-10  ff^n.  in  A*h.  "  with 

12-12  imt  Theodore  and  yong<?  Canace  the  faire, 

13—13  tficsr  2  Ihws  om-.  in  Ash. 
1*— >*  Canacees  robe  was  white  as  wiatero  sno,         **-i*  om,  in  Ash, 
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full  of  the  largest  gatheringcs,  bove^  belowe,  cunare  i«  Ar^i 

Mrith^  golden  girdell  bowt  her  niidle  boro,^  leoiden  ginUe, 

that  formd  her  person  perfect  of  decore.  68 
but  on  her  shoulders  wore  a  moste  rich  pall  and  a  rich  p»n 

of  needle  worck,  madc^  by  her  owne  hande^f  all,  with  cainbuiH»irs 

ddtfds. 

in  silke  and  gould,  of  livelie  colord  hcwe, 

*w//ech  well  distinguish  could,  to  knowe  the  trewe ;  72 

and  all  her  fathers  actioris  livelie  wrote, 

twice  donn  sith  by  her  hand  too  on  her  cote : 

wheareby  shee  vowd  still  to  bee  known,  for  whie  % 

loves  handle  worcke  convoies  to  maiestie.^  76 

*Tho  her  twelve  mistresses  lodd  her  the  wayo,  «a«-  itmit- 

and  shee  by  congees  witnessd  her  obaie, 
notinge  her  ladie  virgins  state  perfection, 
faUes  not  till  fallen  of  indulgent  defection.^  80 

Sweete^  Theodoraes  robe  was  maiden  blusshe,  Thootinra's  rohe 

is  mniden>blu«k 

Buche  as  faire^-clarett  gilliflowres  off  brussh,  in  hue. 

When  liquid  scyntille«  of  heavns  dewe  theie  weare,® 
i^and   the   ciabb   white-redd    garlandcjj   freshe   dotho 
reare;  84 

her  Canac  settes  above  her  on  tli*  right  hand, 
good  manner  gracd  sucho  straungers  in  this  land. 

Algarsif  now  ann  humble  suitor  fell,  ^^AigarvfrBfitf 

that  he  might  first  with  yond  huge  Giant  dell,  88 

vowinge  his  hate  was  so  resolvd  on  him,^^ 

la  2  wore  3  wrote 

*— •  wAich  could  distingwish  well  to  knowe  the  trewe, 
and  all  her  fathers  greats*  ^cias  livelie  wrote, 
twice  donn,  sith  by  her  also  on  her  cote  ; 
whcjireby  shee  would  bee  known  for  his  :  for  thie 
her  hande!«  worke  croniclcii  his  maiestie. 
*— ^  these  4  luu'8  mn.  in  A*h, 
*-*  am,  in  Ath,  ^  fresh  **  sweet  ^  haare 

10—10  tj^at  mornes  poesies  fresh  endowe  this  pairtf : 

whome  Canace  bove  her  sett^jr,  on  the  right  hand, 
good  manners  gracing^  strangers  in  this  Land. 

Algarsif^  tho  ann  humble  suiter  fell, 
that  hee  mote  first  with  yond  grand  Giant  dell, 
and  swore  his  hart  to  bee  so  sett  at  him, 

"-"  am,  in  Ash. 
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CttinlNiflam  wants 
to  fight  the  Ofauit 
HorbtUo^fSor 
Alganifi^ 


(tttb.) 


bat  to  persuaded 
not  to. 


hraten  kon:* 

Csmbascan  lends 
AlgaMfe  his 
Horse  of  Brass. 


'as  scaicelie  mote  containe  to  mnn  him  in. 

"  No,  no,"  CambuBcan  sayd,  "  thow  art  not  able' 
to  stirr  so  vast  a  bodie  in  the  sadle :  92 

^for  thonghe  Ganacies  ringe  thie  hortes  hath  cuered, 
yet  thow  to  this  conflict  art  not  envrd. 
boie,  th'art  vnskillfull :  I'le  kill  him  for  thee ; 
but  if  I  misse,  as  I  did,  doe  fqr  mee."  96 

^*  0  fiather,  then  "  (quoth  humblest  Algarsife) 
"  honor  mee  thus  f arr,  that  I  spende  my  lief 6 
before  yee  shall  once  more  your  selfe  endaunger ; 
lett  your  Algarsife  canvasse  with  this  straunger,        100 
to  gaine  some  honor  to  my  credite  lost«, 
it  y ernes  my  soule  to  see  this  Giante  boste." 

Then  spake  the  Judges,  that  it  weare  most  fitt     103 
that  mongst  his  peeres  Gambuscan  downe  shoold  sytt, 
and  not  adventer  him  in  these  essaies, 
but  rather  lett's  younge  sonnes  spurr  for  the  praise. 

Gambuscan  tho  lent  his  good  horse  Ducello 
to  prince  Algarsifis  t'  cope  with  yond  proud  fello ;    108 
but  first  yt  hee  demonstrates,  that  vnlesse 
hee  ride  this  horse  hee'l  comm  in  like  distresse,^ 


1—1 


s— 2 


as  scarce] ie  oould  containe  from  runing/^  in. 

"Not  so"  Gambuscan  said,  '^for  th'  art  not  able 
no,  though  my  Queenes  swoordes  plattsidtf  hath  thee  cuerd : 
for  th*  art  not  to  this  conflict  yet  envrd, 
nor  art  thow  skilld.    boy.  Tie  him  kill  for  thee, 
yf  as  I  did  for  thee,  doe  thow  for  mee  !  ** 

**  Praie,  fifather,"  beggd  the  resolute  Algarsif?, 
"  thus  farr  me  honor,  that  I  spend  my  lieftf 
before,  once  more,  you  your  own  self^  endanger ; 
6  lett  mee,  b'  your  example,  cope  this  stranger, 
to  gaine  some  credit  to  mine  honor  lost; 
ha  I  how  yt  yimes  mee  t'  see  the  monster  host !  ** 

The  Judges  heering^  this,  vouchd  yt  more  fitt 
Gambuscan  shoold  among^  his  peeres  goe  sitt, 
then  to  adventer  aj'e  thease  known  essaies, 
but  rather  lett  his  yong«  sonnes  spurr  for  praise. 

In  briefs,  Gambuscan  lent  his  horse  Ducello 
to  Algarsif^,  to  cope  vrith  anie  ffello  ; 
but  first  demonstrates  to  him,  that  vnlesse 
hee  rid«  this  horse,  hee*l  com  in  like  distresse 

*-•  om,  in  Ath, 
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^as  eorst  bee-fell :  Right  tho  hco  taught  him  wheare        camimM«n  iiho«r 
and  how  to  tiill  the  twaye  piunes  in  his  ean^  112  manage  the 

and  how  to  beare  the  raignes,  &c.,  w/t/ch  doinge  well, 
bee  shoold  bee  victor,  weare  it  gainst  Horbell,  &c. 

Algarsife  mounter  Ducello,  that  bold  horse,  •HorMdAia. 

on  whome  him  reddies  soone,  for  th' first  occouree.  116 

The  trumpettttj  sound  the  charge  :  And  lo,  they  flyo 
in  mayne  carrier,  bothes  lances  pointes  to  trie. 
Theie  mecte.amidd :  bothe  hastinge  on  warden  faire,  Aigaratfeanii 

80  that  bothe  brokenn  splitters  flo we  in  th'aier.         120  UieirBpea», 

About  they  vier,  and  to  thoire  swoorde^  they  fell,         then  flffUt  with 
but  theare  was  suche  a  knightlie  interdell, 
as  never  feircer  classhinge,  crasshinge,  dasshinge, 
better  commended  a  continual  thrasshinge,^  124 

Algarsifg  makinge  pastime  for  the  boyes, 
in^  hewinge,  scattringe  eake  the  Giantes  loics ;  each  hewiuKtho 

*  While  Horbells  wandringe  mace  so  paid  that  paines, 
as  ofte  had  felld  Algarsife,  had  not  th'  raignes  1 28 
him  held,  whoe  held  thoni  fast,  so  yarckd  vp  right 
niiddst  virtues  cell  confidentlie  to  fight,* 

*  Wheare  vrginge  nocke  to  necke,  and  brest  to  brest, 
bothes  blocs  gave  thrustes,  which  pawzd  ne  stoodo  on 

rest.5  132 

1—1  that  carat  beo  fell ;  gaiiiRt  w/i/ch.  bee  taiigbt  hiui  wheare 

and  bow  to  trill  tbc  twoe  pinnes  in  bi8  vtircj 

and  bow  to  bear^  the  mi^jnos,  w/ztub  rulings?  well, 

bee  8bould  ore  all  bee  victor,  and  Orbell. 

Thus  taught,  Algartiif  monntes  the  brazen  borao, 

and  raignd,  him  reddies  for  the  first  occoursc, 

wheareto  bee  felt>  by  holding/*  well  the  bridle, 

that  possible  start  ffooles  thought  vnpot<sible. 

The  Tniinpet^'jr  Bown<l  the  charge,  they  startl  and  flic, 

in  mayne  carrier^?,  both  lance  jMiintfx  coucbd  to  trie, 

m(?eting<?  ami<l  l>otb  levell  beare  them  faire, 

and  both  theirs?  cnissbing^  splitters  flewe  in  thaiert* ; 

about  they  vierd,  and  to  theire  swoordw  befell, 

to  publish  such  a  knightlie  interdcli, 

as  never  swifter  clashing^,  swashing/*,  dasbingtr, 

commended  better  a  continual  thn>sbing/' ; 
2—-  oin,  in  .tj»//.  3  \yy  4—4  these  4  HHfn  om.  in  Ash. 

*— ^  but  lighting/?  noerer  home,  evn  brest  to  brest, 

vsd  bloes  and  thrustes.  w/ttch  staid  not  vppon  rest. 
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*  Canae  praietk  * 
for  victory  for 
Algarcife. 


*  a  fsire0»  kor$e.* 


*Alff.  vietorU.* 

Horbello  is 
▼aHquislit  by 
AlfCATsife. 


£qiinlriIIo  and 
CamhaUo  fight. 


S-3 


8-^ 


^But  all  the  time  these  deadlie  food  men  strove, 
Canac  on  bended  knees  and  handes  vp  hove, 
With  teerefuU  cheekes,  fore  heavn's  all  viewinge  eye, 
prayd  for  her  elder  brothers  victorie.^  136 

^so  soone  the  Giantes  annor,  and  his  maile 
opd  manie  mowthes,  att  which  their  losse  did  raile ; 
the  woundos  confessinge,  that  th'expense  of  blood 
disfleshd  and  him  disspelfd,  thoughe  stowt  he  stoode. 
Ducello  bangd  Horbelloees  horse  with  heeles,  141 

bites  and  rebites  him,  ore  and  or'e  hee  reeles. 
nay,  tho  Algarsife  thrust  thronghe  Horbells  throte, 
Naie  more,  atth'  wrest  foorthwith  his  hand  off  smote  : 
his  wild  horse  feelinge  the  raignes  loose,  thence  rann, 
and  threw  his  Rider  downe,  a  yanquisd  man.  1 46 

The  iutlges  this  pronouned  for  victorie, 
wheareat  the  trumpette^  clangen  mirrelie,  148 

with  greater  ioie,  for  whie  1     It  now  was  known 
that  this  was  grand  Horbell,  one  of  his  ffoen  ;* 
^all  men  admiringe  chaunce,  sith  so  yt  was 
Algarsife^  iust  revenge  came  well  to  passe.®  152 

Next  Equestrillo  to  revenge  this ^  flfrend, 
^spurrd  raslilie  or*e  the  greene ;  w///ch  Camball  kend^ 
and  as  the  trumpettes  bodd  flewe  to  the  charge,® 

1—1  t/iese  4  lines  avi.  in  Ash,  *— '^  mn,  in  Ash, 

but  in  the  Giant^x  armor  and  his  maile 
made  manie  mowthes,  whoe  yet  as  stonnes  did  raile, 
till  at  those  windowes  heawd  out  streames  of  blood, 
Btreames  that  the  Giant  causd  to  chawe  the  cood. 
tho  him  Algarsifc;  thrust  adown  the  throte, 
and  att  the  wrest  his  false  right  hand  off  smote, 
his  reignes  off  hewing^  ;  Whence  his  horse  out  rann, 
and  tlungtf  the  rider  down,  a  vanquinlid  man  ; 
whonie  feirce  Ducello  shooke,  vntill  hee  cried, 
and  gave  vp  W^ies  last  gaspe,  quite  mortified  : 

the  Judges  yt  pronouncings  victorie, 
wheareof  the  Trumpets^  clungd  in  straines  full  hie, 
lowd  mirth  and  ioie,  for  that  it  now  was  known, 
y*  this  was  Grand  Orbello  overthrown. 

♦— *  om.  in  Ash,  ^*~~^  <>//*.  in  Ash, 

^-*  these  2  lines  om,  in  Ash,  ^  his 

spurrd  forward  on  the  greene,  whome  Camball  kend, 
and  as  the  Trumpett<ft  bid,  flewe  to  the  charge, 
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iffoes  Tnett  theire  foes,  pointes  pointed  eithers  targe,        cambaiio  flguu 

but  tir  buff  on  Equeetrillo  paid  suche  force  157 

as  all  most  forcd  his  necke  beyond  his  horse. 

the  lances  broke,  theire  angrie  blades  came  nyer 

to  beate  from  bothe  helmes  fier-brande»  sparkes  of  fyer, 

for  termes  of  peace  had  theare  brochd  tliis  condition,       «nd  vnnquuhw 

Equestrillo. 

to  fight,  and  still  to  fight,  saunce  intermission.         162 

at  last  Camballo  him  betooke  a  wound,  *camhat/wjint 

"Wheareof  fell  downe  (vnhorsd)  in  doadlie  swound.  164 

Which  Togantillo,  storminge,  soone  did  enter  TnpmtiUo  then 

theare  to  revenge  his  brothers  missadventer ; 
rann  att  couragious  Camball  with  his  speare, 
-which,  stowtlie  on  his  Targe  hee  off  did  beare,  168 

and  loppd  his  tossant  plumes ;  that  downe  a  downe 
they  fell  to  take  vp  now  and  then  a  wownc. 
longe,  bloodie,  cruell,  breathlesse  was  theire  fighte, 
wheare  force  and  skill  wanted  nor  art  ne  might,       172 
"Will  aye  aboundinge  t'  bringe  to  eithers  bent^ 
and  eithers  will  was  eithers  will  t'  prevent : 

at  last  resolvd  Camball  so  rann  him  in,  but  u  moruuiy 

as  Togantilloes  liefe  blood  out  did  spinn,^  176 

1—1  foes  meeting/^  ffoes,  x^o'mtes  pointinge  eithers  targe  ; 
the  buflf  on  Equestrillo  drave  such  force, 
as  all  most  forcd  him  quite  beeyond  his  horse  : 
both  lances  broke,  theirs  angrie  blades  drewe  nyer^, 
to  beate  out  of  bothes  helmett^^  sparck^x  of  fyer^, 
no  termes  of  peace  kept,  but  on  this  condicion, 
to  fight,  and  fight  it  out,  saunce  intermission  ; 
till  Camball  gave  him  home  a  fatale  ivownd, 
whearewith,  vnhorsd,  fell  in  a  deadly  swownd. 

WAtch  Togantillo,  storming^,  did  reenter, 
soone  to  revenge  his  brothers  missadventer, 
and  rann  at  Camball  with  a  fatal  s)>eare, 
which  on  his  Targ^  hee  stowtlie  Off  did  beare, 
yea,  loppd  his  tossant  plume,  w/iich  fallings  down, 
had  but  to  take  vp  in  lies  place  a  wown : 
the  both  maintayning^  as  most  opposite, 
by  force  and  skill,  wAtch  want  not  art  ne  might, 
to  brings  bothes  vflWes  down,  mawger  will^t  stiff  bout, 
though  eithers  will  strove  either  to  dirempt. 
but,  as  fate  woold,  Camballo  rann  him  in, 
whear0  Togantilloes  lief^  blood  out  did  spin, 

^*— '  OM,  in  Ath, 
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>  caM5a//«  Mcmui   ^but  16  (strauiige  chaunce)  pon's  swowninge  brother 

fallen, 
wheare    (wounded    bothe)    th'one    thus    on    thother 

caller;  vz., 
"  Brother,  our  times  bee  come,  wee  bothe  muste  dio, 
to  him  who  well  winns  from  vs  victorie."  180 

tho,  ioininge  handes  gann  thus  to  Camball  saye  : 
s*o«oraM  «fp«2.    '<  Sir  kuight,  yhave  noblie  vanquishd  vs  this  daie ; 

tUX'9  to  ^uiMitiJ^ 

our  lives,  hopes,  honors,  and  our  armes  are  yourea, 

take  them,  but  give  vs  knightlie  sepultures.  184 

Your  force  in  vs  dothe  willinglie  contend 

to  honor  victorie  in  ffoe  or  ffrend ; 

youres  is  the  conquest  now  by  faire  desert" 
The  brothers         thusbeiuge  read  ie  death  Ward  to  depart,  188 

TitgantiUo  kiM      1)0 the  brothers  kissd,  and  bidd  adiewe.     At  this 

((.  83.)  Camball  alightes,  and  att  one  woefull  kisse^ 

cambaiio  draws      drewe  bothe  theire  breathes  into  his  frendlie  brest^, 
Into' .18  che«r*     and  made  theire  funerallas  his  livinge  chest :  192 

^leavinge  ann  instance,  that  all  frendlie  foes 

shall  mix  theire  mirth  with  grief e  ear  hence  they  goes, 

and  so  to  tender  others  overthrowne, 

as  if  like  fortune  made  the  case  his  owne.^  196 

^The  Judge  pronouncd  for  Camballs  victorie,* 

and  trumpette^  clangor  told^  it  to  the  skie.  ^ 
•BinateBvieforiffi       ^But  uow  Biuate  gaiust  Quadrumal  outran,^ 

1—1  and  theare  vppon  his  swowningff  brother  fall^t, 

whoe,  both  death  wounded,  thone  thus  thother  csMesz 

"  Our  times  are  comd,  that  both  wee  brothers  dye, 
to  him  that  nobler  winnes  our  Victorie." 
tho,  ioyning^  hand^^,  thus  to  Camball  gann  say: 
*'  faire  Sir !  yhave  knightlie  vanquishd  vs  this  day, 
our  lives,  armes,  honors,  all  wee  have,  are  youres, 
w/n'ch  take,  but  deign  vs  frendlie  sepultures, 
now  yours  is  Victorie  by  dewe  desert." 
then  beings  readie  deathward  to  depart, 
both  brothers  bid  farewell.     Camball  at  this 
touchd  with  remorse,  alight^t,  &  at  one  kisse, 
*-*  tun.  in  Agh.         '^—^  am.  in  Ath.         *— *  t?iege  4  lines  am.  in  Ath, 

^—^  The  Judges  gave  yt  Camballs  victorie,  ®  swore 

"^—"^  Then  out  gainst  Quadrimal  Binato  rann, 

8—®  am,  in  Ash, 
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at  trampete^  blast  to  figbt  it  man  to  man ;  200  Bin»to  fights 

^  whose  horses,  speares,  annes,  bodies,  crassh  togeather 

like  th'ocean  tide,  and  land  flooded  stormie  weather, 

and  soone  theire  blades,  like  flaiallt^  of  the  forge, 

dioppd  fierworkes,  &  on  theire  brave  plumes  disgorge 

what  empte^  the  liefa  in  ventinge  vital  blood,  205 

thears  no  lesse  to  bee  lookd  in  deadlie  food. 

naie,  other  resolution  theare  is  none,^ 

then  that  one  of  these  twaine  musta  goe  from  home.  208 

In  short,^  Binatoes  vantage  could  him  killd, 

who  hnn  the 

•Which  Quadrumal  perceavinge,  faire  did  yeeld  :^  *di*cretioH  to 

^gtauntinge,  that  they  whoe  fight  to  death  doe  err, 
when  nillinge  yeeld  to  trewe  knightes  prisoner.^       212 
•At  that,  the  trumpette^j  and  the  Judges  bothe 
resounded  the  victories  of  powrfull  trothe. 

And  now,  these  twoe  vnknown  knightes  pricken  out,  ^twoe  proud  cAai- 
for  whiel  not  one  with  them  (as  yet)  had  fought,    216 
w/itch  causd   them   dare    bigg  wordes,   and    lowdlie 

swagger, 
lawghinge,  they  wanted  worke ;  swears  by  no  begger. 
This  bread  impatience  in  the  weeiie  knightes, 
Whearef ore  against  them  bothe  Algarsife  digh tea.     220  AiffaMfe  in  not 

allovird  to  fight 

"No,  no,  not  now"  (quoth  all  the  Judges  tho),®  them. 

*— '  whose  horeefi,  Rpearea,  and  bodies  claslid  togeather, 
like  tb'ocean  tid<?  and  land  flood<?«  fowleat  wethers ; 
wheare  sooue  theirs  swoord***,  like  filyal^x  of  the  forg<?, 
bright  ffier  vforkes  flung<!,  and  oo  theirs  plumes  disgorge 
what  emptes  the  lief^  and  vexites  the  vital  blood, 
for  never  lesae  was  hop<i  in  deadly  food  : 
so  other  resolution  theare  was  none, 
*  line,  3—^  which  Quadrumal  confessing/?,  him  did  yuild  ; 

♦—^  onh.  in  Ash,  *~*  tlufxe  2  liiies  am.  in  A»h, 

•— ^       for  w/*/ch  the  Judges  and  tlie  Trumpett^x  both 
resowud  the  Victorie  of  powrfull  troth. 

but  then,  the  twoe  vnknown  knight««  pricked  out. 
for  that,  as  yet,  not  one  with  them  had  fought, 
w/«ich  mad6'  them  darr  bigge  worde«  and  lowdlie  swagger, 
Yea,  vaunt  they  wanted  work^  (thrasonick^  braggcr). 

this  stirrd  impacienc^  in  the  weerie  knight^jv, 
Algarsifef  thearefor^  gainst  them  l»oth  him  dight^tf ; 
but  evcrie  of  the  Judges  praid  him  "  do, 

7—^  um,  in  Aih, 
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^**  least  yee  bee  weerie  all,  as  legged  may  goe." 

Cambuscan,  tho  woold  fought  'gainst  bothe  at  once, 
but  th'  Judges  vsinge  stronge  dissuasions,  224 

his  roial  patience  cravd  a  litle  while, 
The  2  Unknown     Whcareat  these  Braggadochioes  thus  gann  smile,  vz., 
Canace  and  "  fOEUTe  suTS,  sith  yotf r  slde  hath  smale  store  of  knighted, 

8ii«inK  Trial        Ictt  vs,  this  other  waye,  leioise  our  sprighte^ :  228 

Boancii«  Giria.      wee  have  twoe  Ladies,  w^tch,  with  your  trim  paire, 
dare  vendicate  to  singe,  whearefore  they  dare  ;^ 
Dueltra  and  Cromatia  hight  bin  they, 
*will  bringe  vs  victorie  from  your  line  tway.'**         232 
^tho,  near  'fore  geese  did  the  most  ielleous  ganders 
wrinckle  more  fathered  browes,  then  these  challangcrs.^ 
^canacwn-  Cauac  wox  augrie  at  this  challenge  prowd 

ekaiienff.*  ^(as  loth  t'  compare  her  face  to  th'  beetle  browd),     236 

lie  brookd  her  name  shoold  bable  in  suche  mowthcs, 
as  are  the  knowne-horse  faire  of  all  vntrowthes  ;^ 
®yet  beckeninge  silence  of  the  peoples  crowd, 
The  challenge  Is     her  congewe  softe  prefacd  her  musicka  lowd,  240 

for  shee  was  qualified,  and  Theodore,^ 
in  musickes  theorem  and  practicke  lore ; 
^and  theareto  tewnd  foorthwith  her  angelle*  voice, 
s  Theodore  taketh  sweete  Theodore  makinge  like  heavnlie  noise.  244 

**  Dueltra  "  (quoth  Canac),  "  aunswer  this  note ; "  ^ 

1-1  sith  beeiDgtf  weerie,  as  the  legges  mote  goe." 

tho  would  Cambuscan  fought  with  both  at  once, 
but  th'  Judges  vsd  yet  more  dissuasions, 
to  staie  his  royal  pacience  yet  a  while. 

Wheareat  thease  Braggadooeans  thus  gan  smile : 
*'  ffaire  Sirrs !  because  your  side  growes  bare  of  knightcx, 
lett  vs  this  leasur^  time  delight  our  spright^f, 
wee  havings  Ladies  twaine,  wAioh  with  yoffr  paire 
shall  vendicate  to  sing^  whearfor^  yee  dare  ; 
*-2  ^ii]  victorie  asport  from  your  false  twaie." 

*— 3  these  2  lines  /mi*,  in  Ash.  *— ^  om.  in  Ash. 

^-*  these  3  lines  om,  in  Ash. 
9-^  Yet  silence  cravd  amidd  the  multitude, 

for  beings  qualefied,  and  Theodore, 
^— ^  shee  foorthwith  tewnd  vp  her  Angelick^  voice  ; 
w^tch  Theodore  accent^!,  with  heavnlie  noise. 

tho  Canace  to  Duelt^  said,  "  Tewn  this  note,"  ®— ^  om.  in  Ash. 
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^  withall,  a  Large,  in  vnisonc  shee  smote. 

Dueltra  gainste  her  did  a  Second  singe ,^  ^MtttmnMaie- 

"wAtch  is  a  discorde  and  false  dcscan tinge.  248 

*"Vah!"  (quoth  Canac),  **yee  broke  your  name  The « Bouncing 

Girls  both 

nght  well, 
ellfi«  how  mote  wee,  in  yee  your  falshode  spell  ?**^ 

Dueltra  then  (to  mende  her  former  fault)  251 

^songe  out  a  scaunth,  which  as  a  second's  naught;^ 
yet  swore  her  false  cordes  trewe,  Canacies  false, 
*for  whoo  knoes  not,  but  that  truith  lyers  gallesi* 

Then  Theodore  a  fiuth  sunge,  and  ann  eighth, 
•Cromatia  sunge  a  Fourth  and  seunth  evn  streight,  256  rfng  ditmrdt. 
and  vauntes  hers  sweete  &  trewe  (how  harshe  soever), 
ne  woold  blushe  at  twoc  fiuthes  or  eightes  togeather ; 
"which  causd  th whole  audience  laugh,  &  stopp  theire  «n<!  are  langht  at 

by  the  audience. 

eares, 
for  tis  ann  hell  brail  wheare  fowle  discord  fleares.    260 

H&,  but  their  maid<?^  Fi-elissa,  with  Reglat^, 
prompted  theire  Daiues  gainst  false  descant^'^  relate,         ^ d^M^nt  ff*  kmm. 

'^  itk  to  rrconciU,^ 

by  causinge  them  to  singe  oft  sharpe,  oiie  flatt, 

&  w/th  discreete  restcs,  false  cordes,  trewe  to  chatt ;  264 

and  so  to  reconcile  imperfect  cordes,^ 

as  notes  cromatickg  dulcet  tewnes  afoorde^. 

1—1  w^ich  was  a  larg^  in  Vnisone  well  smote. 

Wheareto  Dueltra  did  a  second  sing^, 

*— 2  mn.  in  Ash. 
3—3       "  Vah  ! "  said  Cnnace,  '*  you  brooke  yofir  name  too  well, 

yee  havings  in  your  falshod^  yt  to  spell." 
♦— ^  a  seavnth  sung^,  w/tich  is  as  a  Second  naught, 
*-^  for  nought  so  much  as  truith  sly  liers  gaWrs, 
^-^  Cromatia  twange<l  a  Fourth,  Sixt,  Seaunth,  for  right ; 

hen*  vauntinge  aweet  and  trewe,  how  harsh  soever ; 

not  hlushingr  at  twoe  eightes.  ne  Fiuthes,  togeather; 

w///ch  so  mw\f  thaudietice  loath,  laugh,  stopp  theirs  earea, 

as  when  ann  hell  brail  catterbrawles  in  qnieres. 
But  then  theirs  niaides,  Frelissa.  with  Reglat^, 

theire  Dames  so  prompt  gainst  discord/'^  false  elat^, 

as  causd  them  oft  sing^  flatt  and  oft«n  sharpe, 

and  oft  by  rest/'x  made  false  cords  sweet  as  tharpe  : 

M'hich  did  so  reconcile  imperfect  cordr«, 

^— ^  OM.  in  A*h, 
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*a  breake 
dawnce.* 

(f.  SS  b.) 

catterbrall.^ 

Tlie  2  Bouncing 
Girls  make  a 
dreadAiI  sqiuill. 


Cambnic&n  oitlen 
their  maidii, 
Frelisaa  and 
Reglate,  to  sing 
with  Caiiaoe,  &c. 


1—1 


^  wheareby  Dueltra  and  Cromatia  gaind 

to  singe  some  notes  sweete,  though  them  selves  but 

feignd ;  268 

for  solid  musicke,  simple,  perfect,  sweete, 
these  (without  helpe)  can  neither  keepe  ne  meete. 
Wittnesse  theire  masked  Ladie  (theare  so  gaye), 
w/a'ch  pulld  Reglate  and  Freliss  quite  awaye ;  272 

but,  then  to  heere  hell  kennelle^-dismall-hussh, 
Dueltra  with  Cromatia  made  (saunce  blussh) 
helpe  catte«,  dogg^^,  howles,  apes,  to  expresse  theire 

noise, 
w/ttch  was  as  well  hissd  out,  by  all  the  boies ;  276 

Yet  to  that  masked  Ladie,  those  discordes 
more    pleasinge   dogg   brawles   weare,   then    sweetest 

cordes. 

Cambuscan  thearfore  bidden  Freliss,  Eeglate, 

singe  with  Canac  and  Theodore  wheare  they  sate,^  280 

on  the  knowne  plaine  songe,  miserere.     Then 

*the  kinge  himselfe,  with  his  owne  singinge  men, 

Algarsif,  Camball,  and  Binato,  sunge 

so  glorious  musickes  as  no  ear,  penn,  tonge^  284 

Wheareby  Dueltra  and  Cromatia  obtaind 

to  sing^  notes  sweet  and  trewOf  but  eWes  them  feignd  ; 

yet  solid  musicke,  wAioh  is  perfect  sweet, 

thease,  without  aid,  can  never  keepe  ne  meet^. 

To  trie  wAich  point  vppon  these  masked  twaie, 
Frelissa  and  Reglate  wear^  pulld  awaie. 
but  then  to  heere  theirs  dismal  rymes  eftsoone, 
of  the  dull  poet^«  Gervis  and  Noyoune  \ 
pcrfumd  with  genepers  exhaled  tewnes, 
mote  putto  silence  all  Acteons  hownes  : 
wAich  swore,  whome  Jove  marckes  tewnelesse  w*  ought  to  fly 
as  close  commercers  with  iniquitie. 

Yet  to  theaae  masked  Ladies  theire  disoord^^, 
more  pleasing^!  weare  then  trewe  and  sweetest  cordes : 
for  selff  love  cowlick^x  whole  own  maladie, 
and  deigns  false  relish  right,  though  rageK  a  wrie. 

Cambuscan,  tho,  bid  Freliss  and  Reglate 
sing^  with  Canace  and  Theodore,  as  they  sate, 


*— *  oin,  in  Ash, 


'  om.  in  Ash. 


4—4 


the  kingtf  him  self«,  with  thease  hfs  singings  men, 
Algarsif^f,  Camball,  and  Binato,  out  sungf 
so  glorious  musicke  as  no  ear^,  voice,  tung^ 
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^taught  sweeter  aiers,  reportinge  deeper  art,  Cambuncnn  and 

ne  goodlier  pointes  sett  into  everie  part,  beauufuiiy. 

with  relishes  and  trewe  divisions,  wrought, 

by  descant^w  lore,  to  make  good  of  the  nought ;        288 

wAi'ch  chirme,  this  choire  of  birdes,  so  lovelie  close, 

As  th'  Judges  hceringe,  satisfied  arose,  TiieJudjfe*  decide 

saienge,  "Dueltra,  with  Cromatia,  j^ou,  houmcIhj?  oiria, 

-     ,,  1  •  /.  1  .  M  /*r^^    and  hi  favour 

m  bothe  youre  purposes  binn  found  vntrew,"  292  orcauaMand 

J  II      y  •  '1  •,•  Theodora. 

and  swore,  "  who  raves  in  nmsicke^  opposition, 

wears  natures  caracter  of  dire  perdition  ; 

yet  not  nature,  ne  ought  of  her  or  th'  vse, 

bin  selfolie  false  or  badd,  but  by  th'  abvso."  296 

"  whearefore  w'  adiudge  Canac  and  Theodore  •canaein  imuh 

ohtaynetkA 

in  musicke  t'  have  orecom/??  your  discord es  roro ; 
yet  wee,  by  proclamation,  passport  give  you, 
to  gange  with  yonder  mates,   with  whome   yee   live 
now.*'  300 

Most  furious  wox  the  knightes  at  theire  disgrace,         The  %  unknown 
and  vowd  revenge  :  w/iich  (to  niaintaine  in  place)  revenue, 

claimd  theires  for  right,  but  Canac  to  be  wrange. 
But  lo,  thear's  heard  annother  trumpette^  clange,     304  ^Akajir  in  Mack 
for  fame  had  told  these  ioustes  so  farr  abrodo,^ 

*— *  could  warble  sweeter  aiers,  ne  dieper  art ; 
of  goodlie  poinU-iJ  sett  into  everie  part, 
with  relishes  and  apt  divisions  wrought, 
by  descant^'*  lore  to  reconcile  the  naught, 
as  that  the  Choire  (brought  to  a  perfect  close) 
80  satisfied  the  Judges  as  they  rose  : 
and  sayd.  "  Dueltra,  with  Cromatia,  you, 
in  both  yowr  purposes  are  fownd  vntrewe ; 
Yet  not  own  natures  self^.  nor  hers,  ne  thvse, 
are  in  own  rootes  false,  but  by  yowr  abvse: 
wee  thearefore  iudg**  Canaci?  and  Theodore 
in  musick^  t'  have  orecom  your  discordes  rore  : 
Yet  wee  by  proclamation  passport  give, 
that  yee  packe  with  yond  mates,  with  whome  yee  live." 

The  strangtf  kuight^x  furious  wox  at  this  disgrace, 
and  vowd  revenge,  yea  would  maintaioe  in  place, 
theire  Dames  are  right,  Canacee  to  bee  wronger, 
yt  vaunting^,  till  annother  Trumpets*  song^ 
denouncd  that  ffame  so  blazd  his  coyle  abrod<f, 
^^^  om.  in  Ash.  ^~^  om.  in  Ash. 
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Akaflr, 


ona  black  horae^ 
andarmdia 


attadMthet 
Unknoirn 
Kntghta,  one 
aOar  the  other. 


letting  fly  at 
lliem. 


^as  hitherward  Sir  Akafir  is  rode^ 

to  trie  adveDtnres  for  that  bewteoos  Dame, 

w^/ch^  danntes  her  lienge  foes  with  reverend  name ; 

▼ppon  a  blacks  horse,  nitent  as  the  iett,  309 

'in  armor  (all  as  blacks)  corns  fairelie  sett, 

With  lance,  plume,  bases  blacks  as  sable  night 

wears  when  sh'athe  mortifjed  the  flaringe  light.       312 

Xow,  viewinge  yond  twoe  knightes  on  th'  left  band 

side, 
his  owne  bold  trumpet  bode  him  thither  ride, 
so  foorthe  hee  spnrrd,  as  fast  as  Boreas  hies 
to  deere  the  miste,  and  sweepe  the  clowdie  skies.     316 
The  first  hee  mett  h'  orethrewe  along^  the  ground, 
80  owd  him  nought,  save  what  hee  paid  in  wound  ; 
Whome  passinge,  hee  vppon  that  other  rann, 
in  ])ittie  that  hee  should  theare  idle  stan  ;  320 

about  whose  liclmes  his  swoord  coniurd  such  weather, 
as  now  the  paire  mote  daunce  without  a  feather. 
Againe,  home  at  them  bothe,  and  through  them  bothe, 
too  and  againe,  hee  exercLsd  his  wrothe :  324 

and  lettinge  flye,  hee  tooke  and  paid  againe, 
what  none  in  armor  saftie  found  certaine ; 
nor  was  the  matter  putto  furder  daies, 
si  the  praesent  paiment  future  paiment  paiea  328 

and  so  hee  plied  them  for  his  litle  time, 
as  the  last  liver  sweares,  "all  wilbee  mine."' 


1—*  that  Aquaphir  to  runn  his  turn  in  rode,  *  that 

*-3  armd  darck^  as  night,  Who  sayd,  "  O  yee,  well  mett!  " 
these  odd  knight^x,  viewing^  on  the  left  hand  syd^, 
rann  at  them  both,  to  ask«  yf  they  durst  byd^? 
Of  whome  the  first  hee  orethrewe  on  the  ground, 
not  meanings  other  questions  to  propound, 
then  foorth  at  this,  then  at  that  other  i-ann, 
because  hee  should  not  idlie  talking^  stan  : 
whear«  bowt  theirs  hellmett^i  coniurd  vp  such  weather, 
as  quicklie  mad«  them  dawnoe  without  a  ffether^, 
home  at  them  vowching/?,  back^,  and  through  them  both, 
thtfire  malice  to  reward  with  trewe-iust  wroth, 
wAich  gave  such  dole,  and  in  so  litle  time, 
as  the  last  liver  swore,  "  all  wilbee  mine." 
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^At  length,  these  twoe  knightcs  (not  knowinge   his 

name) 

belivd  hee  was  some  right  cocke  of  tlie  game,  332  Akaflr't  oppon- 

ents run  away. 

w^/ch,  by  ofte  runnmge  thense,  woold  winn  the  daye  ; 

but  these,  praeventingo  that,  rann  bothe  awaye.  *AkaflnvictoH9 

oner  titot 

in  trothe,  'tis  all  daie  seene  (if  well  puttoo't),  ttraunoen* 

obnoxious  thrette*  binn  but  th'  length  of  theire  foote. 

Wheareat  th' whole  Theater  laugh t,  till  it  droope,  337  Thespeeuton 


1 


laugh. 


&  of  tenn  thowsand  whooi)es  made  one  great  whoope, 

^in  honor  of  the  knightes  of  Faerie  Lande,  *  Faerie  land 

whose  prowesso  lovd  gaiiiste  all  the  world  to  bande.*        vietorit.* 

^  Quoth  Quadnimal,  **16,  still  how  ill  they  thrivd  341 
(slaine,  tane,  or  flodd),  whoe  gainst  Canacy  strivd."* 
•whearevppon  trumpettei?  all,  bothe  fair  &  nye,  Thetnimpeu 

•ound. 

sounded  Canacies  truith  and  victorie.  344 

This  causd  both  kinges  and  Ethel  th'queene,  in  hast^, 

to  give  these  knightes  dewe  honors,  with  repast. 

Bunthoto  gave  kind  Theodore  to  wife,*  7/b»r«  hifkit 

to  the  now-well  descrvinge  Algarsife,  348  Aiganifei^ts 

_-  iTi        "r»ii'  Theodora,  with 

with  dowr,  Ind,  Arab,  luda,  ralestine,  india.  judwa. &c., 

to  bee  annexd  to  th'ebrews  of  theire  line. 

^Cainbuscan  also  gave  him  th'brasen  horse  and  the  Hone  of 

Braaa. 

and  reignes,  whearby  hee  did  Ilorbello  force.®  352 

*And  to  Canac  hee  plighted  Akafir,^  Akaiirgeta 

*— *  thegfi  8  lines  om,  in  Ash,  and  thefolUm^ing  inserted: — 
they,  fearing^  hee  theirs  honor  should  require, 
rann  quite  through  fier  and  water  to  the  meyr^, 
scarce  looking^?  back^  at  those  them  hissd  with  lothiogtf, 
for  summoning/*  theirs  cares  and  eyes  to  nothings, 

^—2  om,  in  Ash, 
^— ^  to  thonor  of  the  knight^«  of  Faerie  Land, 

against  whose  prooff  none  durst  in  combat  stand  ; 

*— ^  om.  in  Ash.  *-*  these  2  lines  om.  in  Ash, 

*-•  Whearefore  all  mens  lowd  suffrage?  (farr  and  nye) 
sownded  Canaeees  trow-iust  Victorie. 

WAich  donn,  the  king/*  and  Qucene  defernl  no  hast 
to  give  those  knight/<«  dewe  honor  with  repast. 
And,  first,  Bunthoto  gave  Theodore  to  wief^, 
^— ^  om.  in  Ash.  ®-*  these  2  lines  om,  in  Ash, 

•-^  Cambuscan  gave  Canace  to  Aquaphir, 
LANE.  Q 
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canace.  iier  city,     with  dowr  Frcgilia,  calld  Cauacamor, 

and  the  sword  o        »  ? 

Moriivo.  ^and  Morliuo  his  swoord,  to  save  or  kill 

in  Tai-tarie,  accordinge  vnto  skill.^  2  35^ 

cambaiiogeta  3Then  to  Camball  hee  gave  Frelissa  faire, 

FrelissA,  ®  ' 

with  Serra  province,  to  them  and  theire  heire.^ 
andBinatohaa  But  on  Binato  Beglata  bestowd, 

with  Ixiopiaes  dukedome,  well*  endowd.  360 

(C  S4)  *  These  matches  made,^  the  waters  vnderground 

^soddainelie  bore  th' whole  theater  around : 
The  Theatre  is       for  it  Supported  was  on  spindelletf  stand, 

■pun  round  by  ti»ii  i#i-i*  -r^ 

water.  praepard  of  old,  and  fetchd  from  Faerie  Lande.        364 

and  tho  vpp  spowted  pipes  of  sweete  rose  water, 
w/iich,  fallinge  on  the  people,  stirrd  theire  laughter, 
sent  from  the  gusshinge  frendshipp  of  those  welles, 
whear    th'    Faerie    nymphes    haunten    their    cristall 
celleif.  368 

Tiie  4  Couples  are       The  nuptialle'^  ended  (as  old  stories  saye), 

Mask  Is  pMformd.  this  maske  att  night  came  in,  to  ;narr  theire  play  : 

A  cenuor  on  a      a  nakcd-blindfold  Centaure,  on  a  bull, 

winged,  with  bo  we  and  arroes,  sharp  and  dull ;        372 

a  Lady  jeweiid       A  ladie  maskd,  w/i/ch  wore  seavn  iewelle*  riche,^ 

of  all  the  pretious  stones  that  cost  mote  sitch, 

1-1  and  Moriivo  his  swoord,  to  save  and  kill, 

as  wisdom  reasonablie  knowes  to  will, 
2  AiU.  liere  inserts  : — 

not  winckingt;  sinners  twice,  least  custom  make 

ann  harder  cure,  whoe  so  yt  vndertake. 

and  on  Canace  bestowd  his  brazen  horse, 

shee  havings  learnt  to  raign  and  rule  his  force. 
3—^       On  Camball  hee  bestowd  Frelissa  fair^, 

with  Serraes  province  to  them  and  theirs  heire. 
*  rich  *-*  WAich  weddinges  past, 

bore  this  Theaters  buildinges  faire  arownd, 

w/iich  on  strongs?  spindles  founded,  firme  did  stand, 

as  yt  of  old  was  built  in  Faerie  Land  : 

whence  ever  spowten  vp  the  cristall  well^f, 

in  wAi<;h  the  Faerie  nymphes  loves  trivmphe  spell«#. 
Yet  hate,  wAich  aie  doth  for  occasion  stay, 

at  night  brought  in  this  mask^  to  marr  the  play/* : 

a  naked  blind  boie,  on  a  winged  Bull, 

came  with  a  boawe  and  arroes  sharp  and  dull. 
A  Ladie  maskd,  that  wore  seavn  iewel^  rich, 
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^a  silverne  bowlo,  brim  full  of  gold  in  hand, 

a  purple-silkenn  govvno  her  person  spimnd;  376 

Twoe    kniglites    like    mummers,    cladd    in    different  *mummef 

suites 
of  redd  and  pale,  ncedinge  no  drum  ne  fluite^,^  2  KniRhu  drect  as 

or  Duminge  torch,  exceptinge  one  behind, 
^not  much  vnlike  the  blinde  leadinge  the  blind.       380 
The  boisteous  Centaure,  att  his  first  entraunce,^ 
brake  halfe  his  homes  off,  by  a  blundringe  chaunce, 
which  causd  the  nobles  call  more  light*  in  hall, 
to  viewe  these  mummers  formes  habitual  384 

^£ut  Canac  glasse  findinge  Cupid  disguizd,  The  mankt  Lmiy 

is  ViUerea. 

pluckd  off  his  maske,  Tho  all  weare  well  advisd : 

Videria  then  was  known  (that  cursed  witch), 

from  whome  Cambuscan  gann  all  Jewells  twitche,   388 

and  flunge  them  downe,  her  silver  and  her  gold  : 

tho  bode  the  Queane  to  bee  fast  laid  in  hold,  stie  is  put  in 

and  swore  shee  shoold  bee  burned  att  a  stake, 

yea,  thoughe  (they  said)  once  more  sh'escape  did  make. 

The  men  weare  Gnartolite  and  Leifurco,  393  The  i  KniRiits 

iii»i«-i«-i  i>         1  K  are  Onttrtoliie  and 

both  handled  in  theire  kinder  ear  th  are  lett  goe  ;^  i^ifuroo. 

for  theie  weare  ire-marckd  with  ann  M  and  D,  They  are  branded. 

^80  tiirnd  a  longe  for  theire  twoe  Dames  to  see.^       396 

*— *  with  silvern  bowle  brim  full  of  gold  in  hand, 
and  in  a  purple  Velvet  gown  yspand. 

Twoe  knight««  (her  mummers),  clad  in  different  suites 
of  redd  and  pale  ;  not  havings  Drum  ne  fluites, 
2— *  om.  in  Ag?i. 
3—3  in  manner  of  the  blind<?«  leadiug/r  the  blindr  : 
wheareby  the  Centaure,  at  his  entraunce, 
*  light/'x 
^— ^  Tho  Canace  findings?  Cupid  thear^  disgwizd, 

pluckd  ofT  his  niask^  ;  w/<ich  donn,  all  wearer  advizd, 
for  then  viderea  was  well  known  (that  witch), 
whome  the  king«  strippd  of  all  her  iewel^*  ricli. 
and  flunge  down  all  her  silver  trash  and  gold, 
then  bid  the  Strumpet  bee  laid  fast  in  hold. 
3'ea.  swore  shee  should  bee  burned  at  a  stake ; 
a  while  escapd,  though  rann  out,  her  to  take. 

the  men  weare  Gnartolite,  Leyfurco  too, 
both  handled  in  theirs  kinder,  eare  thence  lett  goe ; 
^-^  then  turud  a  long/?  for  theire;  deerc  Dames  to  see. 

Q  2 
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Th«  traitor 
Quiilavis  hangs 
himself. 


s  lone  ending  in 
peace.* 


*iudffe$  hon- 
ored.* 


Catnlniscan  gives 
tlie  Tourney- 
Jadges  golden 
bclu. 


K  a  fathers  eoun- 
Mel  to  hit  chil- 
dren.^ 


Theire  torchbearer  was  Quidauis  the  traiter, 
^whoe,  as  hee  hopd  no  pardon,  so  the  faiter^ 
leapd  on  the  Centaures  backe,  and  gott  away, 
*but  hunge  him  selfe  (for  shame  and  guilt),  they  saye. 

Ld,  now  the  night  gan  give  them  all  good  rest,     401 
the  rather,  sith  all  ffoes  binn  slaine  or  sperst^ ; 
sorrowes  (hartes  grief e)  are  gonn,  w^ech  liefe  distroies; 
solace  (mindes  mirthe)  succeeds,  that  kindleth  ioies  : 
and  now  loves  paires  maie  frolicke  Lovers  gaine,      405 
wheare  love  exvlts  most^  pairinge  twaine  by  twaine. 

Then  said  the  Judges  to  the  kinges  and  Queene, 
"  Dredd  powres,  these  six  daies  w'  have  emploied  beene 
in  iudginge  these  concertes,  by  trewe  bebeste ;         409 
Now,  sith  victorious  peace  bringes  all  to  rest, 
bee  pleasd  yee  deigne  vs  leave,  this  seaventh  day, 
that  wee,  as  yee,  depart  our  several  way."  412 

"Yee  shall"  (quod  the  good  kinge),"  too  morrowe  part, 
and  fare  to  your  affaires  with  all  our  hart : " 
so  gave  them  goldenn  beltes  of  starrie  straines, 
in  mind  of  this  good  time,  and  for  theire  paines.      416 

Next,  as  old  stories  tell,  when  Titan  shoen, 
the  kinges  and  Queene  calld  all  theire  children  to  them, 
to  whose  behoofe  Cambuscan  thus  gann  saie : 

** Wheare  ffathers  ende,  children  'gin  fathers  play; 

1—1  whoe  sith  no  pardon  hopd  for  such  a  faiter^ 
2-2  imt  hungc  him  selfe  for  guilto  in  Tartaray^?. 

This  past,  neave  them  assurd  of  peace  and  rest, 
theire  virtewes  now  havings  all  flfoes  supprest, 
that  loving^  paires  mote  frolicke  lovers  gaine, 
love  most  exv[l] tinge  wheare  yt  paires  by  twaine. 

and  tho  the  Judges  of  the  kinge  and  Queeu, 
cravd  leave,  sith  six  daies  th'  ad  emploied  been 
in  tryinge  thease  concertrx,  mote  that  faire  dale 
goe  rest,  and  on  tlie  morrowe  each  his  waie. 

"Goe,"  said  the  kinge,  "and  for  your  truith  accept 
thease  azure  belter,  with  golden  studde*  ydeckt" 

So  now  the  sonn,  w/iich  earst  went  down  in  red, 
all  gloriously  arose  enamiled  : 
the  kinge  tho  to  his  children  thus  gan  hymn, 

">Vheare  parente*  end,  children  have  to  begin, 
3-3  om,  in  Ash,  *~*  ovt,  in  Ash,  *-*  iw*.  in  AsK 
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Yee,  daughter  deere,  and  yec,  my  sonns  arowc,         421 

^iny  minde,  by  my  examples,  well  doe  kuowe ; 

eake  dilligence  foretold,  my  meaniuge  was, 

to  make  yee  capable  of  my  owne  place,  424 

my  honors  to  sustaine,  and  dignitie, 

and  all  to  love  truith,  iustice  to  applie. 

I  saie  no  more,  but  charge  yee  bee  the  same, 

yee  (by  caracter)  seeme  to  signe  to  fame,  428 

whose  scale  enfeolfea  your  deede  the  same  to  bee, 

that  eloquence  well  heeres  what  cannott  see. 

to  daie  am  I  to  Canacelia  rydinge,^ 

wheare  I  will  have  yee  all  at  last  abidinge."  432 

-so  leaves  them  to  theire  cures,  and  biddftj  farewell, 

all  blissinge  all,  while  none  ioyes  woes  could  tell.^ 

^Tho  heavens  Lampe  saunce  freckle  at  adiewe, 
bode  gratious  congees-lowe  to  Neptune  blewe,  436 

and  with  kind  hart-sighes,  blusshinge  bewteouslye, 
gann  this  faire  vniuerse  all  glorifye.* 

^  After    these    kinges    and    Queene    had    left    the 
place  ,^ 
Camball  became  a  suitor  to  Canac,  440 

that  shee  (of  ofHce)  woold  attonement  make 
^betwine  her  falcon  and  her  falsed  make.^ 

*— *  doe  beat  my  mind  by  my  example-s  knowe, 
how  that  of  zelous  Love  my  meanings  was 
to  make  yee  capable  of  my  roial  place, 
mine  honor  to  sustaine,  and  dignitie, 
yf  all  to  love,  truith,  iustice  yee  applie : 
the  w/tich,  though  still  have  to  convert,  and  must^, 
yet  in  none  are,  but  the  design  bee  iust. 
now  then,  needes  saie  no  more  ;  but  bee  the  same 
yee  beare  in  character  to  sign  to  fame : 
whose  seale  maintaines  your  deed  the  Hame  to  bee, 
that  without  act  no  eloquence  niaie  see. 
this  daie  am  I  to  Canacelia  ridinge*, 

2—2  mean  time,  goe  gett  yee  to  your  cures,  farewell," 
them  blissinge,  till  ioies  saddest  tet^res  distill, 
*— 3  tlie*e  4  liiie%  om.  in  Ash.  and  the  follaiHny  inserted: — 
not  without  sighes  of  lothest  last  depart, 
commutual  ioie  and  sorowe  bearings  part. 

*-^  Hut  when  the  kingtf  and  Queen  had  left  the  place. 

^^— ^  betweene  her  Falcon  and  Tercelet  (that  false  Jackr). 


Cumbusoaii  telU 
hi»  uliildreu  that 


tliey  are  to  lov« 
Trutli,  and  du 
Jastioe. 


He  starts  at  oiict 
fur  Canacelia. 


Caiubnllo  begs 
Caiiane  to  reron- 
cile  lier  Kalo<ni 
and  its  Tercolet. 
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» I/*  experim^t  of      ^  She  Said  shee  woold.     Anon  neere  to  her  mewe^ 

Canaein  looking 

giau*  shee  placd  her  glasse  perspective  out  to  viewe,  444 

(f.sib.)         Sfciiat  held  in  proiect  thinges  far  off  and  nye, 

and  caught  (ear  longe)  the  tercelettes  rowlinge  oye  : 
canace's  Magic      Whoc  wandriilge,  soriugo  eake,  viewd  on  the  glasse,^ 
Teroeiet  the  the  faiTOst  Falcon  scemd  that  ever  was,  448 

Falcon  as  dead,      ^but  nouc  alive  save  the  shade  counter feate ; 

at  sight  of  whome  his  hart  gann  throbb  &  beate. 
"  I  see  "  (quoth  hee),  "  ann  image  well  ykennd,^ 
of  one  that  whilome  was  my  verie  frend  :  452 

but  shee  is  dead  and  gonn.     ^How  then^  corns  it 
^that  in  this  glasse  her  figure  yet  dothe  sitt?'' 
with  himself  by      At  last  hee  also  sawe  him  selfe  theareiu, 

her  side. 

hard  by  the  Falcons  side,  a  paire  or  twum.  456 

1  lamentation  of         "  Ycs,  yes,  shees  dead"  (quod  th'  Falcon   in   the 

yc  tereelet.f  .   . 

me  we),® 
"  but  left  her  storie  for  the  false  to  viewe." 
"  What,  dead  1  yes  dead !     Ah,  woe  is  niee  thearfoi'c  ! " 
He  repents,  ^aud  theare  the  tei-celet  wept  with  great  deplore,      460 

KHeveti.  and  pecks*  y-i^i.x.i'  \  *         •  i 

his  breast.  pcckt  dccpo  his  brcst,  beatinge  his  wmges  a  grouml, 

to  call  her  from  the  grave  to  heere  his  sound  : 
"  ah  glasse"  (quoth  hee),  **  inee  also  grave  in  thee  !® 
the  faithlesse  foile  of  her  fidelitee.  464 

1-1  WAich  things  shee  gladlie  graunte*  :  tlio,  neer^  the  me  we 

*-^  om,  in  Aik. 
3-3  to  bringe  all  obicct^*  in,  both  farr  and  nye, 
wheare  caught  anon  the  Tercelets  prolinge  eie  : 
Whoe,  soring^  on  high  point,  viewd  on  the  gintuic, 
*-*  yet  not  alive,  but  the  shade  counterfeat^ ; 

nathlesfie,  at  sight,  his  fearefull  hart  did  beat<). 
"  I  see,"  said  hee,  "ann  image  earst  well  kennd, 

^-^  yet  how 
^^  that  on  this  glasse  her  figure  firme  doth  sytt, 

when  16!  at  thinstant  sees  him  selO  thearein, 
neere  to  the  Tercelets  side,  a  payringe  twin. 

"Dead?  yea,  shee*s  dead,"  the  Falcon  sayd,  in  niowe, 
T— ^  ovt,  in  A*h, 
»-«  tho,  theare  the  Tercelet  sighd,  sobbd,  made  deplore, 
diepe  peckd  his  brest,  olt  beattf  his  win>jc8  on  gi-ound, 
to  call  her  out  of  grave,  to  heere  his  sownd. 
*•  0  glasse,''  hee  snid,  "  mee  also  grave  iu  thee  ! 
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ifye,  fye  !  on  kites  !  fye  on  all  carrion  kytes  !^ 

nay,  fye  on  mee  (lost  in  their  lewd  delightes) ! 

^and  5  earth,  burie  mee  in  shame  and  sinn, 

but  lett  her  out,  to  see  and  take  mee  in  :^  468 

for  trewer  love  then  shee  was  never  none, 

^I  better  knowe  it  now  that  shee  is  gone. 

her^  carefull  eie  mee  waited  everie  wheare, 

and  shee*  supported  more  then  halfe  my  care  :         472 

my^  honor,  and  tliiiiges  of  necessitie, 

•shee  bowt  my  person  kept  most  lovinglie.* 

if  sicke,  or  whole,  her  comfortes  weare  my  staye, 

^for  whiel  shee  ioid  t'  enioye  my  companey  'J         476 

frend  to  my  f render,  foe  to  my  foes,  6  blest, 

that  counselld  mee,  and^  did  all  for  the  best. 

yet  I  forsooke  her,  other  f render  to  tiie, 

whome  suerlie  still  I  found  as  false  as  I : 

fraile,  vaine,  inconstant.  But  not  one  trewe  frend, 

save^  suche  as  on  guilt^s  pleasures  doe^^  attend. 

suche  weare  my  newe  frendes,  I  for  these  left  th'old, 

Whearefore  my  grief e«  canne'ar^^  enuff  bee  told,      484 

how ^2  I  ]iave  lost  my  selfe,  and  causd  her  death." 

^^tho  dieper  peckd  his  brest,  to  reave  his  breath, 

saienge,  **  I  will  goe  after  her,  and  crie  j^^ 

Yea,  begg  her  kill  mee  for  my  villanie  :  488 

^^so  I  wilP^  liold  that  death  w/i/ch  shee  bestowes, 

^^  death  kinder  then  lothd  life,  w^tch  here  I  lose. 

and  (as  death  sicke)  will  vomite  peble-stones,^^ 


The  Tercelat  cries 
sliame  on  himself, 


iRmetits  his  dead 
true  Love, 


and  his  own 
treachery  In  for- 
480    salclug  Iier. 


He  pecks  his 

breast, 

and  declares  he'A 

km  himself. 


1—1  fye,  fye  on  kites  1  out  on  all  carrion  kites  I 
*— 2  earth,  thearefore,  burie  mee  in  shame  and  sin, 

but  lett  her  freelie  out,  and  take  mee  in  I 
^— ^  wAtch  now  is  better  known,  that  shee  is  gone,  whose 


*  still 


mine         *— *  shee  kept  about  my  person  lovinglie. 


1^—^  still  ioyingtf  to  enioie  my  conipanay  ; 


»  that 


naie 


10  still 


11  cnnnott 


W  sith 


13—13  tho  dieplie  peckd  his  breast,  to  end  his  breath, 
oft  sayings,  "  Tie  goe  after  her  and  crie, 

1*-"  so  will  I 

15—16  much  kinder  then  the  loathed  lief«  I  lose, 
and  of  death  sick^,  will  vomitt  peblstonea. 


232  Canace  restores  the  Falcon  safe  and  sound.  [Pt  XII. 


Tlie  Tercelet  will 
ever  sorrow  fur 
bis  Falcon. 


•  exp^rimfnt  of 
tkB  ringt  Virtue.* 


Canaoe  asks  the 
Teroelet  what 
he'U  do  for  lier, 
if  she'll  restore 
hto  Love  to  him 
safe  and  soand. 


'  I'll  do  aU  yoa 
bid  ine : 


satisfy  my  Love, 
and  never  go 
wi^ng.' 


in  signe  my  hard  hart  near  was  trewe  but  once ;       492 

^sorrowe  shalbee  my  perch,  lonesse  my  cave, 

griefe  aU  my  foodo,  her  memorie  my  grave ; 

^hatinge  my  selfe,  alone  for  her  will  sitt, 

out  of  my  selfe,  whoe  gainste  her  did  committ"       496 

thus  graunte^  (vnaskd)  out  of  owne  conscient  offer,^ 

that  well  is  sayd  to  doe :  ill  is  to  suffer. 

*Now  Canac,  whoe  Vher  vertuous  ringe  all  knewe, 
stood  harkeuinge  him,  yet  kept  her  from  his  views : 
Whome  heeringe  so  repent  and  macerate,  501 

resolvd  t'  accept  him,  thoughe  hee  came  in  late. 
**Good  frend"  (quoth  shee), "  what  wilt  thow  doe  formee,* 
incase  I  shall ^  restore  thy  love  to  thee,  504 

as  good  and  faire,  as  safe  and  sound  as  ever ; 
and  cause  debate*  to  cease,  to  live  togeather, 
7  if  mindiiige  to  demeane,  in  all  compleate, 
no  siiin  without  and  in  but  is  deleate  1 "  508 

**  Ladle  "  (quoth  hee),  **  I  meane  doe  all  yee  bedd,^ 
or  failinge,  pray  pluck  off  my  thanckiesse  head : 
alas,^  the  bodies  paines,  thoughe  phisick^  heale, 
yet  harder  is  the  mindcs  cure  a  great  deale.  512 

^my  love  He  satisfie  (as  yee  endight), 
and  enter  band  never  to  doe  vnright." 

"  I  take  thy  word  "  (quoth  faire  Canac),  and  tho,* 


3—3 


*— *  sorowe,  my  pearch  shalbee,  abhorrence,  cave, 
*— *  bating^  my  seife  for  her,  alone  will  sitt, 
and  end  in  that  I  gainst  her  did  committ." 
intierlie  instancing^  of  conscient  offer, 

Canace,  whoe,  by  the  virtewe  of  her  ringe, 
knewe  all  hee  said,  stoode  vnseene,  pondering^ 
how  did  him  self^  reprove  and  macerate ; 
thearefore  resolvd  to  accept  him,  though  came  late, 
and  said,  "ffrend  1  ffrend  I  what  wilt  thow  doe  for  mee? 

*— *  om.  in  Ash,  *  doe  •  rebuke 

so  as  demeaning^  with  integritie 
without,  within,  have  perfect  remedie  ?  '* 

*'  Hi  Ladle  1 "  said  hee,  '*  Tie  doe  all  yee  bid, 

8  for  ah  1 
»— 0  He  satisfye  my  love,  as  yee  direct, 

and  enter  band,  no  more  her  to  neglect." 

**  I  take  thee  at  thy  word,*'  shee  sayd,  and  tho, 


7-7 
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out  of  her  mewgh  ahee  lett  the  falcon  goe.  516 

At  then  ter  vie  we,  "  raehew,  mehew,"  heo  cried,  The  Falcon  and 

,  ,  -  . ,  .  .  ,  Tercelet  meet, 

■*  theare,  theare  was  weepinge  sore  on  everie  syde ;  ^^^  repenunt. 

.....  .J.  y         -ii*        ••  •:!  but  both  Joyftil. 

for  bitter  gnef^  and  soddaine  loie  anvd, 

made  greater  passion  till  the  twaine  revivd.^  520 

Tho  Canac  with  her  ringe  cuerd  everie  wound,  canace  curen 

and  made  theire  frendships  whole*  wAich  weare  vn-  wounda, 
sound. 

^Theie,  rendringe  hartie  thanckes,  by  kindnes  strove, 
till  lovers  fallinge^  out,  renewd  their  love :  524 

*vowinge  them  selves*  Canacies  servaunte*  ever,  (f.w) 

and  Camballs  too;  Tho  ^tooke  leave,  flewe^ togeather.     andheandhia 

Falcon  fly  away. 

Lo,  breach  thears  ^  none,  ne  trespasse  mongst<?  old  f  rend  es^  Tim^tu  band  of 

but  by  fitt  recompence  obtaines  amende* :  528  ***'*^* 

*w/r/ch  ioid  all  th'eerers,  that  theire  barter  and  eies 

sprunge  of  gladd  teeres,  Love  endinge  ielowsies.  Love  ends 

Jealousies, 

wheareby  confession,  wAich  division  sawe, 

had  spredd  too  fan*,  did  from  the  like  withdrawe,    532 

and  in  theire  mutual  vnion  of  consent® 

defind  all  pleasures  in  one  word  :  Contente.^  and  boUi  are  cun- 

i<^Now  Vesper  welkins  silver  crescent  tynd,  o/JMfo." 

and  hove  it  bove  mild  Zephirs  pleasinge  wind.         536 
Arcturus  (that  slowe  bellman  of  the  night) 

hunge  out  at  his  longe  pole  his  candelle*  light.  Night  seu  in. 

and  calld  (by  name)  the  northerne  wagoner  539 

to  sett  more  sparcklinge  egglett6«  bowt  the  beare ;  ^® 

^—1  80  theare  such  weepings  was  on  everie  side, 
as  sodaine  ioie  and  sodaine  grief e  arivd, 
causd  mid  theire  passions,  that  the  mean  revivd« 

*  suer 
^—^  whoe  rendringe  hartie  thanckes,  by  love  so  strove, 
as  lovers  fallinges 
*-*  avowinge  them  ^-*  flewe  awaie  *  is  T— ^  om,  in  A»h, 

^—^      w/iioh  ioid  the  peoples  hartes,  so  as  theire  eies 
sprung^  teeres  of  ioie,  Love  endings  tragedies ; 
through  wAich  commutual  Vnion  of  consent : 
^  Ash.  here  inse^rts : — 

confessing^,  now,  they  in  division  sawe 
hate  too  farr  spread  would  aye  from  yt  withdniwe. 
i<>-w  th^fte  6  lines  om,  in  Ash,  i*  am,  im  Ash, 


'■■"'  i  ■■ 
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TtM  stars  come 
out. 


All  tlie  birds  but 
the  Nightingale 
goto  roost. 


Epilog  at. 

Chancer  wrote 

something  like 

this  Poem  of 

mine, 

but  his  Is  lost. 

After  him, 
Spenser  alone 
{Fa.  Qu.  IV.  iil) 
wrote  of  Camballo 
and  Canace. 


On  their  bones, 
lie  loflly,  oh 
Stones  In  West- 
minster Abbey ! 


And  may  all  de- 
facers  of  Chaucer 
die  disgraced ! 


^and  hee,  in  velvete«-blew©-gold-Btudded  gowne, 
Yarckd  foorth  his  readie  steedes ;  wJn'ch  vieringe  rown, 
of  twincklinge  tapers  drove  the  muminge  raie, 
vrhich  deckt  the  sable  herse  of  livelesse  daie,  544 

in  heavenns  bominge  chappell,  sadd  of  light, 
w/u'ch  yet  compares  with  titans  glories  bright, 
all  birder  them  hied  to  rowst^,  save  Philomel, 
(the  curfewe  ringer,  and  of  lovers  knell),  548 

calme  silence,  heeringe  farr,  and  everie  beast 
left  the  sweete  feilde^,  to  laie  them  downe  and  rest.^ 
Tliis,  or  like  this,  th'ingenious  Chaucer  wrought, 
^but  lost  or  supprest,  near  was  found,  though  sought, 
in  all  old  libraries  and  Londons  towre :  553 

which  to  supplie,  no  poet  had  the  poAvrc,* 
save  sacred^  Spencer,  whoe  twoe  straines  did  wright 
of  Camball  and  Canac,  and  found  it  right  556 

6  thearfore,  yee,  the  muses  frendes,  that  maie, 
give  once  a  yeere  this  paire  a  wreath  of  baye, 
in  tokenn  theire  greene  lines  doe  ever  flourish e, 
thougli  blacks  Sarcophagus  their  loines  demolishe ;  560 
and  yee,  theire  Treasorers,  ofte  weepinge  stones, 
wax  tendrer,  and  lye  sof telie  on  theire  bones ; 
sleepe    sweetlie,    Sirrs,    make    lesse    noise,    ne    them 

paine, 
in  th*  Sanctuarie  till  they  rise  againe  :  564 

for  they  binn  heavens  starrs,  wAich*  twincklen  hier 
then  yet  all  their  starr  gazers  knewe  t'  aspire.^ 
And  they  which  Chaucers  figure  deigne  deface, 
6  lett  them  live  in  shame,  die  in  disgrace !  568 


1-1  these  10  lines  <w*.  in  Ash.  and  the  follofeing  inserted: — 
by  when  Lowe  Phoebus,  in  the  Ocean  diepe, 
closd  vp  his  lidd««,  that  folke  in  peace  goe  sleepe, 
his  puree  with  Cynthia  leavings,  in  his  stead, 
her  bounteous  grotes  in  emptie  palmes  to  shed. 
2—2  v,ut  by  sly  courting^  to  confusion  brouglit, 
w/i/cli,  sought  in  libraries  and  Londons  toww, 
could  never  yet  bee  found  by  Poetes  powrr, 


gracious 


that 


^  to  aspire : 
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aud  never  meets  with  other  memorie 
then  is  repeated  of  black  obloquie.^ 

Lastelie,  yee  woold  afoord  his  gentile  squire,  ifChaucer's 

-  f--.    Squire  calls  on 

11  nee  call  at  your  noose,  a  cupp  of  beere.  5^2  you,  Rive  him  » 

"thus  endes  my  tale  *at  length,"  the  youth  gann  saye,-  ^""^^ 

"  and  if  they  did  not  well,  praie  god  wee  maie ; 

Whoe  ever  keepe  vs  all  hurtlesselie  mirrie, 

and  so  have  with  yee  now  to  Can terburie."  57()  And  w,  ief»  on  to 


^Heere  folio weth  the  marchantes  wordes  to  the 
Squier,  and  the  worded  of  the  Host^  to  the  marchaunt, 
as  it  is  in  Chaucer.^ 

"In  fiiith,  Esquier,  thow  hast  thee  well  yquitt,* 

and  gentillio  I  praise  full  well  thy  witt ; " 

^ quoth  tlie  Marchaunt,^  "consideringe  thie  youth, 

so  fcelinglie  thow  speakst,  I  thee  alowth ;  4 

as  to  my  doome,  theare  is  none  ^tliat  is®  heere 

"of  eloquence  that  shalbee  com??*^  thie  peere, 

if  that  thow  live  :  God  give  thee  right  good  chauncc, 

^and  in  vertue^  send  thee  perseverance,  8 

for  of  thie  speak  inge  I  have  great  daintee. 

I  have  a  sonn,  and,  by  the  Trinitee ! 

^*I  had  leaver®  then  twentie  poundes  worth  lond, 

though  it  now  fallen  weare  into  my  honde,  12 

hec  weare  a  man  of  such  discretion, 

^^iis  that  yee  been  ;^^  fifie  on  possession, 

but  if^^  a  man  bee  virtuous  withall. 

I  have  my  sonn  snibbed,  and  yet^^  I  shall,  16 


Canterbury ! 

Chanoer's  End> 
Link  to  his 
fllf/KJr^f  To/e. 
(The  Squire- 
Franklin  Link. 
Six-Text^  p.  488.) 
*  Well  done, 
Squire,'  says  the 
Merchant. 


*r«l  rather  have 
tny  84in  like  you, 
than  get  £20  in 
land. 


I'voitnubd  my 
Son, 


*  Ash.  liere  inserts: — 

but  pious  rest  hee  with  the  Muses  deere. 
Who  deigDd  a  Monument  to  Spencer  rear«, 
in  whose  ideal  niowld  (his  Faerie  Queene) 
theire  Verus  raptus  flowreth  ever  greene. 
at  last,"  this  youth  did  say, 

The  Marchaut<'»  word^«  to  the  Squier,  and  the  Hostes  wordes  to  the 
Marclmiit,  as  they  are  in  Chaucer.  *  acquitt 

^— ^  the  Marchant  sayd,  "-^  present 

'-"  that  slwill  of  eloquence  beconi  *— *  in  virtewe  eake. 

^-^  me  leaver  had         ^^^^^  as  yee,  Sir,  bin         "  that         *'-  more 
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236     Lanes  Grumble  at  the  neglect  of  Good  Poetry. 

for^  hee  to  virtue  listneth  not  t'  enlend,* 
but  he  carM  only    ^but  foF  to  plaie  at  dice,  and  also  spend, 

for  dio6,  and  talk* 

ing  wiUi  pages.      and  leese  all  that  hee  hath,  is  his  vsage ; 

and  he  had  lever  to  talke  with  a  page^  20 

then  to  commone*  with  anie  gentil  wight, 
^wheare  hee  might  learn  faire  gentilnes  aright."^ 
"strawe  for  your  ^gentilnes  all!"  (quoth  our  hoste.) 


S-3 


^  sith  >  to  intend 

but  still  to  plaie  at  dice,  and  all  out  spend, 
Yea,  leese  but  what  he  hath,  is  his  vsage  : 
naie,  hee  had  rather  common  with  a  page, 
*  discourse  *-*  om,  in  A»1^ 

•-«  gentlnesses ! "  sayd  our  Host,  &c. 
7  Xih,  here  ctddt  the  following  linei : — 

Com  parotic. 
[Lane's  Com-       L6  heere,  your  Chancers  piller  certifies, 
plaint,  16S0.]        allusion  ideal,  never  lies, 

for  Prophecie  and  Poetrie  doe  find 
one  art  of  Parobol,  shewes  l)oth  in  kind  : 
to  instance  that  Furor  Poeticus 
idemptizateth  high  Propheticus : 
w/tich  some  (of  sobrest  Temperances  spirit) 
doe  see;  the  rest  see  nought,  hut  to  admire  yt. 
and  how  yt  l»and^«  PoetastPrisme  from  hence, 
confind  at  apish  non  Proficience  ; 
Whearfore,  erranies  pietate,  thease, 
this  Etymon  appeald  Pierides, 

Whoe  turnd  weare  into  Pyes, 
for  taylinge  vanities, 
wAich  vex  A  polices  verse, 
for  paper-mens  commerce ; 
Wheareby,  thMngenious  name 
goes  laughd  of  his  infanie, 
that  chattereth  ear  yt  l«noe, 
what  waies  ought  Poets  goe, 
through  diepest  misteries 
gainst  all  impieties : 

Whearefore  Muse  vexere  arc 
disrolld,  thrown  oVe  the  barr, 
and  kyckd  mongst  Parret/'x  crakes  ; 
Yea,  cloggd  for  aye  with  Apes, 
no  more  to  singe  by  rote 
in  Esquilinaes  bote. 

for  Laureat  none  conscnt^jr, 
that  rymers  bold  cominentf**, 
abhorrd  of  each  learnd  Mutse, 
shoold  dare  their  naineH  traduce  ; 
but  doe  pronounce  such  wucr,  ^  J.  L.  om,  in  AsK 
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^This  supplements  to  Chaucers  Squiers  tale,  con- 
taininge  17  sheetes,  hath  licence  to  be  printed. 
March  2 
1614.  John^Tauemer.^'^  ^ 

[^•^  On  a  fly-leaf  at  the  heginnwg  of  the  MS.  is  this 
note: — See  Warton's  Spenser ,  vol.  i.  155.  This  seems 
to  be  the  copy  furnished  by  Lane  the  author,  for  the 
liconcer,  whose  autograph  is  at  the  end.] 

8lavering<*«,  not  poems  rare,  [Lane's  Com- 

nought  lackinge  (great  ne  litle)  plaint,  ifBO.] 

of  frothie  coockooe  gpitle, 

deemd  by  grave  poet<fjf,  trash, 

fome,  stable,  balderdash, 

pedlers  waer,  watercresses, 

wA/ch  DO  Muse  real  blesses : 

sith  ven tinge  tlHtterie:i> 

as  sycophantM  empriz/*, 

in  Hchooles  vnpardonnble, 

for  publisliinge  each  bable, 

aucthorizd  for  the  chaier. 

that  groneth  everie  whear^, 

to  Puets  diffaniation 

and  slander  of  this  nation, 

wAtch  whilom  sowd  the  seed 

of  sownd  Poesies  reed  : 

but  now  so  choakd  with  weed««, 

that  shame  yt  selfff  areed/^«, 

)iow  rymers  muddie  plashes 

crie  after  frydaies  lashes. 

wheare  ignorance  declares, 

Dromus  must  paie  theire  shares. 


^  And  vppermore  depeint,  men  might  se, 
How  with  her  Ring  goodli  Canace 
Of  evere  Foule  the  Ledne  and  the  Song, 
Coud  vnderstand  as  she  welk  hem  among, 
And  how  her  Brother  so  oft  bolpen  was, 
In  his  myschefe,  bi  the  stede  of  Bras. 

Temple  of  Glast,^ 


*—*  om.  in  Aih,  *— ^  27iese  6  lines  are  in  Ashmole's  ha  ntf writing. 
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By   THOMAS  AUSTIN. 


[A.  =  Ashmok  MS.     The  references  are  to  Cotgbate,  Iheu^k  Dirt  (1611), 
C;  Florio,  Jtal  Diet,  (1659),  F.;  and  to  Xew  JSkfluk  Diet,  (1^^ 


Abborr,  vh.  irtt.  abborr  to,  be  ab- 
horrent to,  15'40. 

Abnegate,  vb.  t  renounce,  reject, 
deny,  I25/152, 

Absolutenes,  ti.  absolate  authority ; 
Ashm,  MS.  "  arbitrarie  will,"  96/ 
124. 

Abame  beard,  auburn  beard,  whitish 
brown,  2O6/299. 

Accente,  rb.  t.  make  emphatic,  ac- 
centuate, 220,  note  7. 

Accloye,  vb.  t  accloye  ears  (Ashra. 
MS.  cloy),  oppress,  nauseate,  67/ 

484. 
Accomptlesse,  adj.  countless,  201/ 

203. 

Acrostic  on  Henrietta  Maria,  wife 
of  Charles  I.,  5;  acrostic,  John 
Lake,  to  Reader,  13. 

Addresse,  vb.  t  let  one  sharpe 
pruning  knife  addresse  our 
blocke,  prepare  tree  for  grafting, 
40/240.     Fr.  AddrrB9fr. 

Adore,  $b.  odour,  28/369. 

Adores,  in  adores,  into  their  city, 
indoors,  II3/527. 

Adumbration,  $b.  as  adumbration, 
it  presenter  more  slieene  (A.  fur- 
thereth  his  sheen),  t.  e.  adumbra- 
tion, or  shade,  by  its  contrast 
increases  apparenUy  tlie  sheen  of 
the  sun'n  rays,  69/522.  Lat 
Adumbraiio, 
LANE. 


Advoke,  rh,  t  call  to,  summon,  17/ 
105,  67/476.    Lat  Adffooart, 

Affable  vault,  re-echoing  vaalt,  83/ 
248. 

Affoord  speeche,  allow  liberty  of 
speech,  33/65. 

Agast,  vb.  t  terrify,  II3/516,  126/ 
189,  136,  note  4, 157/413. 

Agnize,  vb.  t  ackiiowledge,  recog- 
nize, 124/ 1 4a  Comp.  Lat  A^i-^ 
tia,  from  Agno»ofK 

Agonie.  $h,  anguish,  I62/19,  and 
note  5. 

Agrown,  on  the  ground,  146, 
note. 

Aim,  vb.  t  aim  at,  I64/73 ;  aymd 
his  tlirote,  147,  note  4. 

Akafir,  made  Higli  Admiral  by 
Cambuscan,  58 ;  his  instructions 
to  his  fleet,  59;  his  fleet  sails, 
60;  reaches  Fr^giley,  106 ;  block- 
ades  the  town  on  the  south,  107 ; 
he  is  attacked,  130;  overthrows 
Leifurco,  147 ;  made  Governor  of 
Canacamor,  or  Fregiley,  190 ;  at- 
tacks two  knights  at  tournament, 
224 ;  marries  Canace,  225. 

Albe,  wij,  feild  albe,  white  flcld  of 
shield,  85/306.     Lat  atbui, 

Alprarsife,  son  of  Cambuscan,  12; 
bad  report  of  him,  16;  is  dis- 
gusted at  losing  land  that  he 
claims  as  heir,  21 ;  makes  love  to 
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the  false  Lady  of  the  Lake,  22 ; 
his  false  pride  and  flatterers,  22 ; 
rebels  against  his  father,  Canto 
IV.,  p.  30;  news  arrives  of  his 
revolt,  48 ;  he  justifies  it,  61 ; 
begins  to  regret  his  rebellion,  92 ; 
resolves  on  submission,  94;  his 
scouts  are  defeated,  95;  he  fol- 
lows Viderea's  bad  advice,  99 ; 
is  armed  in  red  armour,  IOO/214; 
rescued  from  Camballo,  103;  loses 
men,  104 ;  defends  Fregiley,  109  ; 
fights  again  with  Camballo,  and 
is  parted,  116;  cheers  on  his 
men,  125 ;  is  warned  not  to  fight 
by  nighty  126 ;  fights  a  third  time 
with  Camballo,  129 ;  fortifies  the 
market-place,  141 ;  rescues  Hor- 
bello,  146;  fights  Camballo  and 
Binato,  146;  his  generals  plot 
against  him,  150,  and  he  is  im- 
prisoned by  them,  151 ;  some 
Fregilians  are  still  for  him,  166 ; 
his  generals  are  inclined  to  give 
him  up  to  Camballo,  168 ;  laments 
his  life  and  fate,  169;  longs  for 
death,  170 ;  is  freed  by  his  father, 
180;  brought  home  a  captive, 
193,  and  is  forgiven,  197;  con- 
quers Horbello,  216 ;  marries 
Theodore,  225. 

All  and  some,  one  and  all,  166/378, 
I8I/429.    See  D.,  All  12. 

A-longe,  tumd  a  longc,  tnmed 
out  (com p.  Get  along),  1^1  jy^  ; 
laid  alongc,  laid  low,  139/ 10,  and 
note  2. 

Alsioninge,  sh.  halcyoning,  harbin- 
gering,  176/334. 

Amblinge  mindo,  ?wcak  moving, 
undecided,  140/4 1. 

Amenance,  demeanour,  bearing,  200/ 
185. 

Amesbury's  ample  landscapes,  84/ 
267. 

Amice,  «J.  Titan^s  "greio  amice 
of  clouds  at  sunset,*'  wrapping, 
193/16.  "Amict:  An  Amict, 
or  Amice;  part  of  a  massing 
priests  habit.  * — C.  Lat  Amictus, 
cloak. 

Amidis,  page  to  Cainbnscan,  28  ;  is 
sent  to  Thotobon,  1 1 9/ 1 7  ;  fol  1  o ws 
Camhuscan   into  captivity,   158/ 


435 ;  his  epitaph  on  Cambuscan, 

161. 
Amilinge,  part,   of  amel,   enamel, 

42/286.     "  Email :  Amell,  or  En- 

amell ;  Emailler.  To  enamell." — 

C. 
Amphibolies,    ambiguous    sayings, 

126/198. 
Anagogies,  expressions  with  hidden 

mystic  meanings,  126/ 197. 
Anan,  adv,  anon,  at  once,  1 92/663. 
Anchor  hold,  virtues  anchor  hold, 

or  safeguard,  I3I/298. 
And  '10,  and  his,  I7O/195:  printed  es, 
Angelize,  vh.  int.  become  angelic, 

212/64. 
Annoye,  sh.  trouble,  annoyance,  38/ 

202. 
A  returns,  bellman  of  the  night,  233/ 

537. 
Arear,  vh.  int.  of  a  horse,  rear,  203/ 

254.     Comp.   "Stand  arear,"  in 

Halliwell. 

Arowne,  adv.  around,  IO5/328. 

Arround,  vb.  t.  Videria  arroundes 
their  ears,  rounds  or  whispers 
into  their  ears,  I36/415. 

Arteirs,  sb.  arteries,  I72/232.  Lat. 
Arteria ;  Ft.  Artere. 

Article,  ab.  deaths  articP,  the  point 
of  death,  133/354.  hnt  Arti^tUus. 

Artishe  liers,  skilled  liars,  I39/15. 
Same  as  following. 

Artskilld,  139,  note  4. 

Aspire,  sb.  aspiration,  ardent  long- 
ing, 126/200. 

Aspiringe  pinackles,  spiring,  lofty, 
139/7. 

Asport,  vb.  t.  bear  away,  gain,  117/ 
614,  220,  note  2.  Lat  Aspor- 
tare. 

Astrologize,  vb.  tell  by  the  stars,  or 
astrologically,  162/ii. 

A  trice,  9O/428,  ?  a-trice,  with  thrust- 
ing :   possibly  simply  "  a  thrust." 

Attach,  vb.  t.  attaint,  150/2 52.  Fr. 
Attacher.  Comp.  "Attach^  par 
les  carrefours,  publicly  excom- 
municate ;  or,  outlawed  by  pro- 
clamation."— C. 

Atteare  compunction,  ?in  tears, 
tearful,  66/437. 

Attemptate,  vb,  t.  attempt,  153/31 2. 
Lat.  Atteniptare. 
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Audience  barrd,  i.  c.  unpardonable, 

163/32. 
AvoH,  sh.  haven,  IO8/392. 
Axell  stem,  axle-tree,  26/288. 
Azurn,  Azurue,  adj.  azure,  I85/521, 

and  note  3.    Fr.  Azur^  sky-colour. 

Baggd,  p/).  baggd  of  fowr  bastard es, 
made  pregnant,  or  with  child,  35/ 

132. 
Balk,  vh.  t,  neither  thone  ne  thotlier 

bnlckd  the  feild,  u  e.,  shirked,  117/ 

607 ;    biilke    the   place,  136/4 19, 

149,   note  2 ;    metaphor  from   a 

ridge  left  unploughed. 

Band,  sh,  bond,  232/514. 

Barbara,  the  syllogism  by  affirma- 
tives, 39/212. 

Bases,  sh.  housings  of  a  horse,  204/ 
265  ;  bases  of  orcnge  tawnie,  205/ 
298. 

Battailes,  sh,  divisions  of  an  army 
(van,  centre,  and  rear),  6I/317. 

Battyre,  sh,  batter,  battery  with 
artillery,  118,  Proem.  Fr.  Battre^ 
Batterie. 

Bay,  vb,  t,  bayd  at  a  diepe  foord, 
put  to  bay,  so  as  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  at  bay,  89/405. 

Baysancinge,  part,  doing  obeisance, 
212,  note  4.     Fr.  Obeir, 

Bear,  vh,  int,  beare  vp  (nautical 
usage),  put  the  vessel  before  the 
wind,  69/282;  hee  bore  vp  (on 
horseback),  figuratively  used,  45/ 

379.  ' 

Beestrown,^^.  overthrown  and  scat- 
tered about,  117,  note  3. 

Beetl-browd,  adj.  Phoebus  (nod- 
dinge  beetl  browd),  beetle- 
browed,  frowning  behind  a  cloud, 
66/203;  '^th  prominent  brows, 
from  frowning. 

Before,  prep,  before  a  criple,  t.  e. 
from  a  cripple,  1 84/498. 

.Behave,  sh.  behaviour,  69/284. 

Bchight,  vh.  say  (in  quotations 
"said"),  176/333.  191/650. 

Belay,  vb.  t  beset,  104,  note  1. 

Bem,  sh,  beam  of  the  sun,  83/ 
260. 

Beseeche,  sh.  entreaty,  33/66. 

Besquint,  vh,  t,  make  to  squint,  33/ 

73. 


Efetake,  vh.  Camballo  him  betooke  a 

wound,  gave  him  a  wound,  217/ 

163. 
Bet^^'ite,  vh.  t.  betwit,  97,  note  1. 
Bewraier,    ah.    betrayer,    revealer, 

174/286. 
Bickerinent,  ah.  bickering,  88/378. 
Bigj  vh.  t.  drincke  and  smoke  had 

higgd  his  navil,  made  large,  23/ 

238. 
Binato  leads  first  division  in  Cam- 

buscan's  army,  84/281 ;  leads  the 

centre,  IOO/211;  beleaguers  Fre- 

filey  on  the  east  side,  IO7/365 ; 
ghts  with  Horbello,  116;  de- 
feats him,  130;  defeats  Quadru- 
mal  in  the  tournament,  219 ; 
marries  Reglata,  226. 

Birthe,  sh.  birth,  child,  63/109. 

Blanch,  vh,  t,  whitewash,  palliate, 
66/190.     Fr.  Blanchir, 

Blanckes,  sh,  eye  blanckes,  appar- 
ently blinks,  glances,  66/442. 

Blase,  vh,  t,  blazon  forth,  show,  96/ 
122. 

Blend,  vh,  t,  make  blind,  93/36. 

Blind  bobb,  as  vh.  t  make  blind,  as 
at  Blind-man's-buff,  167,  note  9. 

Blubber,  vh.  t,  churlishe  rayne  blub- 
brethe  gardines  bewties,  t.  e.  dis- 
figures with  wet,  29/39a 

Blubbled  eye,  blubbered,  tearful, 
162/13. 

Blunder,  vh,  blurt  out,  164,  note  1. 

Blush,  sh,  maiden  blusshe  (colour), 
213/81. 

Blusseth,  blusheth,  69/530. 

Bobb,  vh.  t.  to  bobb  out  justice,  get 
rid  of  by  trickery  (comp.  Boh  off, 
D.),  88/390. 

Bode  fill,  bad  fill,  I88/586. 

Boisteous,  adj,  boisterous,  rough, 
227/381. 

Bolden,  vh,  t.  embolden,  6O/58. 

Bones,  sh.  for  goddes  bones,  God*8 
bones  (an  oath),  II/4. 

Boordes,  vh.  t  attacks,  eats,  186, 
note  4.     Fr.  border. 

Boote,  sh.  boot,  profit,  118/6. 

Bootie  cella,  Boute-selle,  trumpet 
call  to  saddle,  76/47,  192/663, 
210/12. 

Borrow,  sh,  St  George  to  borrowe, 
*.  e.  as  pledge,  IO9/410. 
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BotoBwai DCS- wl I] aloll ea,  bgaU wain's 
whistlea,  6O/390. 

Buuld,  bo  bould  to  lieavn,  appar- 
ently bowl  along  to  lieaven  on 
the  liorse,  46/367. 

Bownce,  vb.  t  bownce  praise  on  a 
poraon,  i.e.  crnck  him  up,  22/ 
229;  vo.  iirf. nil  canons  bowncil, ex- 
pludcil,  144/127;  see  also  102/745. 

Bowneea,    ib.    quill-gvn    bownces, 

Sop-p:iin    bounces    of  Ifmgiiage, 
7/160. 
Brail,  ib.  brawl,  disturbance,  S21/ 

260,  60,  note  7. 
Bravery,  ^6.  finery,  fine  array,  100, 

Bniy,  vh.  inf.  roBOLini]  (now  uBcd  of 
trumpet*  (inly),  6O/290. 

Brevoa,  briefs,  letters,  67/Z28. 

Bribe-full  riclio,  dothe  le»rn  lliein 
bribe-fill!  ricbe,  ?  doth  tcBcli  tliem 
to  be  ricli  by  rabbcries,  15/36. 

Bribere,  si.  robbers,  i\l2Cfj.     O.Pr. 

BrineR,    the    brines    to  stallce,    to 

wnik  the  seoB,  58.  note  2. 
Brinisli,  adj.  bririislie,  (briny)  seoB, 

48/2. 
Bntcli,  vh.  t.  britch  his  laind,  ?ei)n- 

liriQ  aa  in  breeelies :  confi.T  niiiit. 

nsiige  of  confining   a  giin  by  a 

brdoliinR,  93,  note  I. 
Ilii^.',  vh.  int.  breeze,  buzz,  14/13. 
llniiirHL  eye,  PhoebllH  saw  with,  I.  e, 

iviili  ivido-open  eya,  ns  is  road 

licluw,  ICI/I. 

Broiul,  »h.  brand,  I63/318. 

Brtint,  sb.   Hliock   (to  mollify  bim), 

32/Si. 
BiK-'epliiil,   Alexander's    Iiorse,   63/ 


saly,  16.'>,  note  1 ;  see  alto  above. 
BiiKBca,     »h.     scares,     viiiu     fears 

("tliretlei"  bolow),  I62/290. 
Biilire,  vb.  t.  to  biiigB   lli'  offenci.', 

V  bilge :    1.  swill,  2.  wusb  out, 

I'leantie,  191/641. 
Biindln<l  clowdes,  mnssea  of  cloud, 

1.TR/4S6. 
Bunlbnto,   King  of  Ind,  pomes   to 

CiiiiibiiRiMri'«  tiiiiriiL'y,  202. 


Burses,  bourses,  cxchungeR,  46/391. 

Fr.  Bourse. 
Bliss,  vb.  t.  kiss.  203/238. 
Biissliinge   ram,    butting;   ram,  44/  1 

346. 
Birtter  noold  (would  not)  melt  in 

bismowtlio,  116/568. 
Buy,  prep,  by,  189/6os. 

Cabbins,  hulB  for  soldiers,  89/411. 

Cahjninge,  »b.  construi^tion  of  cablna 
orlmls,  72/615,  89,  note  11. 

Cttdoke,  adj.  ciiducous,  perishing, 
transitory,  87/363.    Lat.  Caelum*. 

Ca1cke,t'b.f.caulksTiipB  with  oakum, 
58/241.    0,Fr.  CaiMuer.  see  Cot. 

Calliditie,  ih.  oallidity,  ernft,  124, 
note  5.     Lat.  Calliailat. 

Camballo,  ann  of  Cambiiscan,  12,  or 
Ciimbal,  for  metre's  sake,  19/157  ! 
is  tempcriitc  and  self-controlleH, 

,  23/2S5T  muHtcrBhi«soldier8,60: 
is  Ilia  father's  lieutenant,  GI/316; 
takes  leave  of  liis  motbtr,  77/97  : 
leads  the  kot  at  the  army,  84,' 
291:  leads  tlio  van,  lOO/ilo; 
skirmisliee  with  Algaisife,  101 ; 
fights  with  him,  102  ;  beleaguers 
Frcgiley  on  tbe  west  t>ide,  107; 
fights  ■  third  time  with  Algnrsifo, 
129  ;  dreams  of  Oambnucnn's 
death,  l&G;  distressed  nt  his 
fiitlier's  deutli,  1 62 ;  together  with 
bis  father  (ognin  alive)  takes  Fre- 
giley,  181  ;  ukes  Algarsife,  182; 
fights  Equeetritio,  and  kille  him 
and  Togantilln  in  toumanieDt, 
217 ;  iiinrries  Freliasn,  226. 

CanibtiBcan,  King  of  Serrn,  12  i 
aweare  be  will  disinherit  Algnt- 
sifo,  16;  says  all  bis  children 
(ill nil  bo  married  on  same  day, 
18 ;  orders  jousts,  with  Cnnace 
as  prize,  19 ;  plans  a  splendid 
theatre,  24 ;  his  town  of  Pregiley 
revolts,  27 ;  his  horse  of  brasii,, 
41 ;  announces  Algaraife's  revolt, 
60;  resolves  to  fight  him,  56; 
bis  army,  61 ;  reviews  it,  G2;  bis 
speech  to  it,  64 ;  his  army  takes 
np  bis  cans'",  66;  Ids  anny  is 
niarelinlli"),  76;  snd  he  sets  his 
kingdom  in  order,  76;  bids  b 
i|uec:i  fiircMC'lt,  7H;    lakes  Icai 
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of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
makes  Canace  his  executor,  81, 
82 ;  his  army  begins  march,  83 ; 
leads  the  centre  himself,  84 ;  nd- 
vances  against  Fregiley,  100 ; 
leads  the  rear,  IOO/212;  examines 
Fregiley,  106;  arranges  siege, 
107 ;  speech  to  his  soldiers,  110  ; 
gets  his  artillery  ready,  112 ; 
attacks  Fregiley,  113;  cannon- 
ades it  again,  122;  night  attack 
oil  his  camp,  127;  his  admiral 
attacked,  130;  forgives  captives, 
133;  bombards  Fregiley,  138; 
cheers  his  men  to  the  assault, 
143 ;  lights  Horbello,  145 ;  is  at- 
tacked by  Gnartolite,  146 ;  wins 
the  middle  gate,  148 ;  is  surprised 
hy  Quidavis,  stabbed  and  taken 
prisoner,  157,  158 ;  dies,  159 ;  is 
buried  by  Amidis,  160;  monu- 
ments to  be  raised  to  him,  173 ; 
restored  to  life  by  Thotobon,  179 ; 
frees  Algarsife,  180;  he  and  his 
horse  slay  the  Fregilians,  181 ; 
gives  up  Fregiley  to  his  soldiers, 
182  ;  refuses  to  forgive  his  son, 
184;  his  Order  of  the  Golden 
Girdle,  186;  drinks  a  health  to 
his  knights,  188  ;  rebuilds  Fre- 
giley, 189  ;  reaches  home,  194  ; 
is  honoured  by  his  nobles,  198; 
rides  to  the  theatre  with  his 
queen,  200 ;  holds  a  tourney,  202 ; 

fives  the  brazen  horse  as  a  wed- 
iug  present  to  Algarsife,  225; 
his  counsel  to  his  children,  229. 

Cumill,  sh.  great  awkward  fellow, 
166/ 108.     See  D.,  Camd,  1  b. 

Campe  masters,  in  charge  of  mili- 
tary camp,  89/412. 

Canacamor,  189.     See  Fregiley, 

Canace,  daughter  of  Cambuscan,  12 ; 
her  father  resolves  to  marry  her, 
16;  sends  postman  to  kitchen 
fire,  27 ;  her  magic  telescope,  31/ 
27 ;  begs  forgiveness  for  Algar- 
sife, 32 ;  tells  of  Viderea*s  evil 
deeds,  36;  influences  her  father 
for  Algarsife,  40;  mounts  horse 
of  brass,  and  beholds  the  world 
from  its  back,  43, 46 ;  pleads  with 
the  army  for  her  brother,  69 ; 
disputes  with  her  mother  about 


him,  80 ;  laments  the  evils  of  the 
war,  120 ;  dreams  of  Algarsife's 
danger,  156 ;  sorrows  for  her 
father  and  brother,  171 ;  begs 
forgiveness  for  Algarsife,  195; 
is  challenged  to  sing,  220 ;  wins 
in  the  contest,  223;  is  won  by 
Akafir  in  the  tourney,  225 ;  weds 
him,  226. 

Canon  bytt,  a  smooth  bit  for  a 
horse,  4I/273. 

Canons  and  demies,  t.  e.  demi  can- 
non, cannons  throwing  shot  of 
60  lbs.  weight,  and  demies  about 
30  lbs.  (see  D.),  84/288 ;  canon 
ordinance,  IO8/390. 

Canvacd,  vh.  t,  ?  sifted,  with  shot, 
113/525. 

Car&cters,  ?  marks,  notes,  1 87/566. 

Car&ctringe  this  confession  on  liis 
will,  stamping  it  on  his  will,  im- 
pressing, 80  as  to  show  it,  106/ 

341- 
Careful,  adj,  full  of  cares,  or  ?  carp, 

attention  ('*  watchfull "  in  note  6), 

54/136. 

Caron's  (Charon's)  ferrie,  1 52/304. 

Carpenter,  Edw.,  lines  to  Lane  by 
him,  7. 

Can*,  vh,  t,  him  bold  lie  carrs,  =  he 
boldly  carries;  lit.  his  armour 
carries  him,  2O4/264. 

Carriages  of  iron  for  guns,  84/289. 

Carrier,  vh,  int,  career,  take  a  sliort 
gallop,  as  in  tilting,  or  in  charging 
in  battle,  43/313.     Fr.  Carriere, 

Carrowcers  of  wine,  carousers, 
drunkards,  2I/208 ;  ^'quaffers'*  in 
note. 

Carrowse  pleasure,  carouse,  take 
one's  fill  of,  22/217.  "  Carouuer^ 
To  quaffe,  swill,  carousse  it." — C. 

Carthridges,  cartridges,  58/249.  Fr. 
"  Cartouche^  A  Cartouch,  or  full 
charge,  for  a  pistoll,  put  vp 
within  a  little  paper,  to  be  readier 
for  vse." — C. 

Casement,  sh.  her  mindes  casement, 
?  the  window  by  which  one  be- 
held her  mind,  35/i22. 

Catterbrall,  sh,  disturbance.  Comp. 
Caterwaul^  I28/232.    See  Drall, 

Catterbrawle,  vh,  int  make  a  dis- 
turbance, or  uproar,  221,  note  6. 
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Cull,  eb.  B4d(lle,  63/382.    Fr.  StlU. 

Centition,  »h.  uoQlsntioii,  97,  note  2. 
Lnt.  Ctrlatio. 

Chfttne  sliolt,  chain  elmt,  or  shot 
ohainod  together,  to  be  mure 
iWtructive,  68/348. 

Chdre,  ab.  car,  U/l,  Fr.  Chain. 
Comp.  Lnt.  Cnrrnrn. 

Challengers,  abipa  chiilknging  one 
iinotlier  to  raoe,  20H,'37o. 

Cbaiiihreri-iron  sliiige-,  ns  trnps, 
uaeil  an  cAcvauj;  de/riee,  142/6?. 

Cliatriuion,  tb,  chiimpBign,  64J365. 
O.fr  r.  Campuigne,  Chainpaigne. 
Comp.  Lat.  (/'<inii>anui. 

Cliursera,  for  cbargiDg  a  gun,  Indler^ 
hording  the  proper  cfjarge,  S8/ 
249. 

Cliaw  the  cud,  cliew  the  cud,  re- 
volve witli  feelings  of  compunc- 
tion. 92/31. 

Chawffinge,  chafJng  with  mge,  130/ 
273.     Fr.  Chauffer. 

Chirmes,«fr.  the  wnodbirdes  cliirmeB, 
orcbirpinga,  2O/1S6.  Tlie  melan- 
choly imdertone  of  a  bird  pre^-f  uue 
to  a  storm.— Haluwbll. 

Clio  use,  vb.  t.  choose,  49/34,  8^/34' ' 

Clanifirc,  tb.  clamour,  65/427. 

Chiiube,  vb.  climbed,  mounted,  43/ 

Closelie,  adv.  closely,  aecrotly,  1S2/ 

2S. 

Cock  of  the  game,  figurnlively,  of  a 

doughty  knigh^  220/332. 
Coclcell,  1%.  cockle,  corii-cu(.'kle,  11/ 

Cockcringe,  *b.  fondling,  iudul- 
gcncB,  I87/S63. 

Cogg,  vb.  t.  feign,  184,  note  4 ; 
«oggd,  89,  note  2. 

Cogginge,  adj.  coggiage  humili- 
anista,  II6/580,  of  a  man  feign- 
ing humility. 

Collaud,  vb.  t.  unite  in  praising,  124/ 
137,   and  note   I.     LaL    Collau- 

Collectes,  lb.  inductions,  I76/315. 
Collei,    lb.    colla,    embracet^    love 

affairs,  94/7?.    Lai.  Cuilujt,,  liwfc. 
Colliginer,  »t.  collector  ("forugerr," 

below).  122/90. 
Colonies,  V  Kr.  tW™n«, 

til,Dole2,Lutw;e7ti/38. 


Colors,   it.    flnga,    €2/343  •    colour 
bearers  or  enuigna,  9o/88 ;  theiro   , 
mistresae  colon,  i.  e.  the  cgloiirti  I 
of  their  lady  love,  U3/97.  | 

Columbell,  a  milk-white  carrier  ] 
dove,  178/375. 

Combust,  adj.  hot,  literally  '■  burnt  I 
Op,"  164,  note  1.    Lat.  Cifmbutlui. 

Combustioniste,  tb.  pott  bombard, 
niutinoue  com  bust!  on  is  t«,  i.  e.  » 
mutinous  stirrer  of  sedition,  22, 

Come,  pp.  first  com;)),  first  aorvd,  I 
54/144. 

ComiiierceiB,  ab.  commercera  with  | 
iniquitje ;  tliat  is,  people  who  | 
have   to   do   with   inir|uity, 

Comniitt,  vb.  commit  sin,  err,  232/ 
496.  ' 

Commover,  »b.  universal  mover,  24/ 
384. 

Compears,  ib.  sighes  ore  griefes  be- 
trothd  compuars,  compeers,  or 
companions,  29/414.  Fhili-ips, 
World  of  Word*,  says  that  young 
men  invited  to  weddings  iin)  iu 
some  parts  called  compeers. 

CompleatneH,  »b.  weake  compleat-  1 
nes,  complete  weakness,  184/  I 
494.  I 

Coinplemental,  adj.  complimentiftg, 
92/23. 

Complices,  »6.  aocoinplices,  105/315- 
Fr.  '■Complict:  A  Complice,  oon- 
fedorate,  companion  (in  a  leud 
Action)."— C.  J 

Comport,  vb.  L  tliem  comport  in  1 
glorious  wellcoms,  conduct  theio*  I 
bdIvch,  194/53.    "Se  comportiir.    j 
To  t^am'c,  Ware,  boljaue;  mtiiii- 
taine,  or  snstaine,  hiiuselfo." — C. 

Comportanoc,  ib.  port,  buaring,  144, 

Comptlo",  adj.  countless,  201,  note  5. 
Concertation,  *b.  contention,  rivalry, 

90/437,   97/135.      Lttt    Conccrta- 

tio. 
Gontludentlie,  adii.  as  a  conclusiou,  _ 

consequentially,  188,  note  G 
Coueomitnte,  vb.  accompany, 40/2 37.  j 

Lnt,  Confojiiitari.  1 

Concomitiiiiuu,  «b.  cumpauionBliip,.| 

aid.  176/2^6.  ■■ 
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Condisposd,  pp.  niniblie  condisposd, 
jointly  of  nimble  disposition,  69/ 
267. 

Condispute,  sb.  his  owne  triiithes 
condispute,  *.  «.  his  conscience 
disputing,  and  working  to  soften 
him,  32/54. 

Conferrencies,  sb.  conferences,  57/ 
225. 

Conflate,  vb,  t.  blow  up,  rouse,  97/ 
139.     Lat  Conflare. 

Congees,  sb.  ladies  congees,  205/ 
282 ;  hee  a  lowe  congewe  beare, 
68/385 ;  Titan  begnnn  to  shedd 
his  congiewes  humidons,  ♦*.  e. 
misty,  110,  note  1 ;  congees,  fare- 
wells.    Fr.  Congd. 

Cdnnivence,  sb.  connivance,  wink- 
ing at  one's  own  faults,  93/41. 
"  Connivence :  A  conniuence,  or 
winking  at." — C. 

Conscientlie,  adv.  in  his  conscience 
("feelingelie,"  below),  39/2o8. 

Consolate,  vb.  t.  or  consulate,  coun- 
sel, 109/425,  and  note.  Lat.  Con- 
sulere. 

Consympathies,  «6.,  *.  e.  people  of 
like  sympathy,  the  consympathites 
mentioned  above,  at  line  292; 
174,  note  12. 

Container,  sb.  that  which  contains, 

86/335. 
Contei^Tid,  pp.  contuned,  in  musical 

harmony,  175,  note  1. 
Contewninge,  part,  tuned  in  unison, 

175/293. 
Convert,  vb.  int.  interchange  with, 

agree   with,    166/90.     Lat.   Con- 

vertere. 
Convexd,    convex,    as    a    burning 

glass,   177/339.     Lat    Convexus, 

arched. 
Coockooe  spitle,  cuckoo-spit,  trash, 

237.     Cuckoo -spit  on  plants  is 

secreted  by  an  insect. 
Coolers,  sb.  to  cool  heated  cannon, 

68/250. 
Cope,  vb.  if  hope  ne  cope,  by  giving 

aid,  83/240;  cope  cr  cope  with, 

214,  note  2. 
Copstone,  ancors  at  copstone,  readie 

to  bee  wayd,  t.  c.  anchors  at  cap- 
stan. 6O/289.    The  phrase  is  equal 

to  the   modern   hove  shorty  and 


probably   means  with  the  cable 

so  far  heaved  in  that  a  few  more 

turns  of  the  capstan  loosen  the 

anchor,  ready  for  bringing  it  to 

the  vessel's  side,  or  possibly  at 

that  time  right  inboard. 
Cosmical  considerers  of  heaun,  •'.  e. 

universal,  26/296. 
Counterband,  sb.  bond,  obligation, 

197/118. 
Courage,  vb.  t.  encourage,  100,  note 

4. 
Court  smoke,  apparently  the  breath 

of  court  favour,  49/21. 
Cowlick,  vb.  t.  selfe  love  cowlickea 

whole  own  maladie,  %.  e.  cures ; 

metaphor  from  a  cow  licking  its 

calf,  222,  note  1. 
Crake,  sb.  croak,  236,  note  7.    Comp. 

Corn-crake. 
Cressletes,  sb.  crosslets  (heraldic), 

86/306 ;  crosses  with  small  crosses 

at  the  arms. 
Crevicies,    sb.  crevices,    i.  e.    first 

streaks  of  mom,  66/20^. 
Cromatia,  a  bouncing  girl,  comes  to 

the  tournament,  208;  and  sings 

against  Can  ace,  221. 
Cromaticke  tunes,  21/1 87;  notes  cro- 

maticke,    221/266;    cromatickes, 

as  «6.,  8.    "  A  chromatic,  or  minor 

semitone,  is  between  two  notes 

of  the  same  alphabetical  name, 

as  C  and  ||  C,  or  D  and  b  D."— 

Encyd.  Brtt.  Music. 
Cronoclers,  sb.  chroniclers,  24/273. 
Crossebarrs,  bar  shot,  68/245. 
Crow  foretells  wet  weather,  66/201. 
Cruciate,  vb.  t.  torture,  94/63.    Lat 

Cruciare. 
Crull,  curled,  IO/3. 
Curacies,  cuirasses,  11 8/3;  curate, 

cuirass,  145/ 1 54.     Fr.   Cuirasse; 

originally  of  leather. 
Curb,  or  water  chain  of  a  horse's 

bit,  41/277. 
Cure,  sb.  care,  73/9.     ^^^  Cura. 
Curtainettes,  sb.  five's  half-curtains, 

not  quite  darkening,  72,  note  8. 
Curtchie,  sb.  curtsy,  11 6/571. 
Curve,  vb.  t.  apparently  curb,  126, 

note  3. 
Curved,  vb.  int.  curvet  (of  a  horse), 

43/313,  2O6/279. 
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Cnrreddee,  tfc.  curvois,  44/350,  63/ 
377.  Soe  P.,  "  ClwreUa,  a  pran- 
cing, or  dancing  of  a  lioree. 

£'  Aggregate,  do  aggregate,  or  col- 
lect, 171/287. 

Darraignd,  adj.  ordered,  set,  84, 
note  4. 

Darraigne,  vb.  t.  lionar  laeQ  dar- 
raigne,  men  show  lionour.  19/150 ; 
dftrntignd  a  brave  triglit,  pre- 
oented  a.  fine  Bight,  59/366;  to 
darraigne  three  hoBtes,  to  draw 
them  up,  84/265;  danaignd  tliis 
disma!  acene,  formed,  presented, 
IGfi,  note  1. 

Darrs,  vb.  t.  provokes,  G4/404, 

DcathwanI,  to  death.  2I8/188. 

Debelle,  vb.  t.  war  down,  subdue, 
64.  note  6.     Lat  Dd^UaTe. 

Deceede,  vb,  int.  deccde,  get  down, 
209/381.     Lat.  Deeedere. 

Decline,  vh.  t  ne  thinkii  yonrwordei, 
alone,  hove  to  deoline  your  rebell 
selves ;  but  this  my  diacipline  I 
?  make  escuses  for,  exculpate, 
beg  off,  116/587. 

Deeore,  tb,  deooratioii,  adornment, 
16/43,  59/172,  63/381,  171/2i6. 
Lat.  Decor. 

Decrement,  ib,  loss  of  honour,  or 
position,  96/i  14.  Lut.  Lecrt- 
•ntmttim. 

Dedication  of  Book,  p.  3 ;  of  revisod 

DeedlesBe  Hpeakers,  men  wh'i  do  not 
perform  tneir  promises,  IS4/73. 

Deeke,  ab.  town  deeke,  dike  or  ditch, 
IO6/332,  U8(lo. 

Deereat-bewlio  deera,  19/155;  deer- 
eat  deero,  88/187. 

Degenerate,  as  ih.  53,  note  7. 

Degresse,  tb.  digrvsHinu,  36/150, 
Cat.  Bigrettue.     Dl^reue,  in  A. 

Deject,  ]ip.  blackc  iniiisc!ruant<Ni,  de- 
ieet,  i.  a.  oast  down  into  hall,  46, 
note  3 ;  vb.t.  deieclM  him  St  a 
tT«o,  casta  himself  down  by  a  tree, 
'•'•^/53;  PP-  1"^  '■>1<I"  ddeot,  his 
eyelida  caat  down,  195,  note  3. 

Peleate,  vji.  dnlcK.,  blollcd  out,  232/ 
508.     Lnl.  ].ar1.  D'ldiie. 

Delivr,  adj.  deliver,  iiciivc,  10/6. 
" Ddivrc  lit  aa  jKDvniir :  cum,  An 


acti  vc,nimble  wight;  whose  ininta 
are  not  tyed  with  points." — C. 

Dell,  116.  deal,  81  /joa ;  wnrra  rough- 
est doll  they  freely  dell,  tliey  deal 
war's  roughest  dole,  128/225  ;  Al- 
garsife  nil!  gainst  liia  ffatherdell, 
will  not  act  againet  his  father, 
I6O/141. 

Demesne,  vb.  hod  not  his  fialher 
taught  him  to  demesne,  1.  e.  tauglit 
him  inannera,  162/t8;  hee  will 
so  faithfullie  dempano,  airry  him- 
self, 190/636.     O.Fr.  Se  demener. 

Demiea,  demi  cannon,  84/28S,  See 
Canrmi. 


Deplore,   »b.   bewailing,  deplutiog, 

72/599,  230/46a 
Depose,  vb.  t.  put  on  the  ground, 

191/653 ;  meaning  he  would  go 

upside-down. 
Desindes,  »b.  designs,  140,  note  2. 
Deteare,  vb.  ?deler,  140,  note  2. 
Die,  tib.  he  in  dying  atule.  156/392. 
Dightcs,  prepares  hlnieelf,  219^22a 
Direction,  »b.  election,  choice,  188/ 

581, 
Dill  vp.  vb.  t  deck  out,  adorn,  14/7; 

dilld-rp-whifOinge    hnbics,    199/ 

1 60 ;  fio  wres  diUed  for  the  springe, 

45,  note  II. 
Dirempt,   vb.   t.   snatch   away,  144, 

note   1.      Confer   Lat.   port   Di- 

Disueptatioo,  »b.  conlrorerey.  dia- 
pnte,  16/68.     Lai-  Ditnplatio. 

Discipled,  mi.  disciplined.  85/393. 

Diseoncordance,  to.  want  o£  con- 
cord, discordance,  88,  note  6. 

DiHCOiiditionate,  vb.  int.  be  of  dif- 
ferent condition,  97/134. 

Discordance,  »h.  discord,  97/139. 

Discordale,  vb,  (.  make  discordant, 
209/3&8.  Compare  LaL  Bit- 
cordare. 

Discowre,  vb.  t.  discover,  73/4. 

Disourtiun,  vb.  t  PliebuB,  discurttun- 
inge  hb  murninge  face,  1. 1.  cleai^ 
ing  it  of  clouds,  4I/263. 

Disllcflli,  vb.  I.  muku  lt>ae  Resli, 
through  the  loss  of  blood,  21Gf 


I 
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Disioine,  vh.  int,  disjoin,  disunite, 
82,  note  4. 

Dispart,  vb,  t,  distribute,  61,  note  2. 

Dispensation,  «6.  dispensation,  di- 
rection, 119/20. 

Disprivie,  adj.  disprivy,  t.  e.  ignor- 
ant of  one's  inner  self,  94/65. 

Disranck,  vh.  t.  he  disranckes  him- 
selfe,  degrades  himself,  23/247. 

Disroll,  vh.  t.  disbar,  tiini  out  of  roll 
of  barristers,  fig.,  236,  note  7. 

Disseasure,  sh.  disseisure,  dispos- 
session, suffer  disseisure,  be  dis- 
inherited, 51/82.  Compare  Fr. 
Desaamr^  in  C. 

Dissever,  ah.  separation,  82/220. 

Dissleep,  vh.  t.  awake  from  deatli, 
Proem  to  Canto  X,  p.  161. 

Disspelf,  vh,  t  ?  despoil,  2I6/140. 

Distraction,  sh.  riot,  insurrection, 
134/376.  Lat.  Diatractio,  a  pull- 
ing asunder. 

Distraid,  destroyed,  1 66/37 8. 

Distraine,  vh.  t.  will  letUs  sense  dis- 
traine  her,  but  not  constraine 
her,  86/336 ;  distrained  in  his  no- 
ble hart,  8I/207.  ^^  Deatraindre, 
To  straine,  presse,  wring,  vexe 
extreamely  ;  also,  to  straiten,  re- 
Btraine,  or  abridge  of  libertie," 
— C. 

Distroie,  sh.  destruction,  death,  160/ 
476;  distroye,  66/172. 

Distrought,  vb.  and  distrowte,  dis- 
tract, perplex,  I37/442,  and  be- 
low. 

Disvelop,  vh.  t.  unveil,  uncover,  41, 
note  2. 

Document,  sh.  proof,  witness,  36, 
note  7. 

Doerd,  vh.  t  79,  note  16  ("  pleasd," 
above). 

Doll,  sh.  dole,  lot,  I28/225. 

Done,  vh.  t.  don,  do  on,  43/310. 

Dorr,  vh.  t.  cheat,  hoax,  98/ 166. 

Drabb,  sh.  drab,  slut,  prostitute,  36/ 

157. 
Drawinge    chamber,    withdrawing 

chamber,  drawing-room,  93/37. 
Drippinge,  adj.  dripping  wet,  32/59. 
Drom,  vh.  drum,  I62/294. 
Drum,«6.  drummer,  I52/297 ;  drumm, 

I62/293. 
Ducello,  Cambu8can*H  brazen  horse. 


fiven  to  him  by  Thotobon,  41, 
1/323  ;  Ducell,  104,  note  1. 
Dueltra,  a  bouncing  girl,  comes  to 

the  tournament,  208,  and  sings 

against  Canace,  221. 
Dump,  vh,  int.  be  in  the  dumps,  or 

in  a  gloomy  fit,  91/2. 
Duplicated,   adj.   joint    or    double 

monarchy,  with  his  father,  63^ 

note  10. 
Dydappled,  adj.  dappled,  206,  note  4. 
Dylem,  sh.  dilemma,  121/66.    "A 

horned  syllogism,  wherein  both 

propositions  are  so  framed,  that 

neither  can  well  be  denied." — 

Phillips. 

Ear,  conj.  ever,  43/326 ;  e*ar,  181  /434 ; 

ear,  ere,  76/86,  76/89,  I79/383. 
Eares,  sh.  ears ;  pluck  out  [cowards] 

by  th*eares,  66/454. 
Edight,  pp.  ?  idight,  formed,  24/282. 
Eele,  sh.  heel,  88/194. 
Efferr,  vh.  t.  bear  abroad,  publish, 

173,  note  1.    Lat.  Efferre. 
Eglet,  sh.  eglet  scyntills,  sparkles  of 

dew,  48/431 :   dewd  with  pearld 

eglettM,  74/21.    Fr.  ''EsguiUtte, 

a  point." — C. 
Eie  fingeringe,  t.  c.  rubbing  one's 

eyes  with  one's  fingers,  188/488  ; 

single  eies,  apparently  straight- 

for%vard  eyes,  I84/497,  ?  in  moral 

sense. 
Eights,  sh.  octaves  in  music,  175/ 

293. 
Either,  adj.  but  that  their  eithers 

love  hathe  eithers  hart,  «'.  e.  the 

love  of  either  of  them  has  the 

heart  of  the  other,  reciprocally, 

78/132. 

Elate,  vh.  t.  raise,  promote,  77,  note 
11. 

Elate,  pp.  exalted,  puffed  up,  53/ 
109 ;  apparently  vh.  intr.  below. 

Elates,  sh.  false  elates,  false  exalt- 
ations or  claims  to  high  place, 
53,  note  7. 

Elect,  adj.  used  as  sh.  those  who 
were  chosen  to  mount  the  breach, 
142,  note  7. 

Eiixal,  sh.  elixir,  \lHlyj2. 

Ellcutt,  sh.  wheare  kee))es  th'ellcntt, 
dares   all    these    infest?    where 


(IwelU  tlio  hcll-cnt  tliat  <lurct<  in- 
fest all  ihese?  34/94. 

Elope,  vb.  int.  run  «woy,  62/349. 

Kinpirie,  tb.  empire  ("  arbitruHc 
awoie,"  below),  I36/400. 

Bnipte,  vb.  t  empty,  219/205. 

Encamp,  vh.  t.  encmup  the  towne, 
encninp  before  tlio  town,  IO7/365. 

Sncroclje,  vb.  iitl.  encroach,  make 
an   advance,  giun  ground,   100, 

EiiliLTge,  vb.  t.  enlarged,  set  at 
liberty,  ISl/l??. 

Entcrtoine,  lb.  entertainment,  19/ 
141. 

EiJtine,  vb,  t.  kindle,  provoke,  15/ 
48 ;  entincB  tliis  luutinie,  64/395  i 
entind  his  blood,  provoked  or 
Sred  hia  blood,  96/ioi  ;  153,  note 
8 ;  enlyne,  61/326 ;  entyiid,  of- 
fended, 29/401.  A.8.  3>on(ni, 
provoke ;    or    Tetiden,    Tynden, 

Ennmernte,  pp.  niniinatea  his  cap- 
tive state,  lowdlie  'mongat  princes 


fnlis 


.   he  r 


L  his  cnplive  state,  pub- 
licly en umerated  amongst  princes' 
fallB,  or  ?  amongst  fidse  princen, 
169/ t6z. 

Equeatrillu,  conies  to  the  tourna- 
ment, 206;  killed  by  Camballo, 
216. 

Ewtoine,  »l.  need,  79/147.  O.Fr. 
Ettoint. 

Etiiel,  Queen  of  Carobuacan,  17 ;  or 
Etbeho,  I8/I3J  i  sweam  she  will 
not  forgive  Algarsife,  38;  corn- 
forts  her  husband, 52 ;  denounces 
berson,  63;  urKesCambuscan  to 
kill  Algarsife,  56 :  cddressea  the 
nrtoy,  67 ;  is  harah  to  lier  son, 
71,  77;  is  left  Regent  by  Cani- 
buscan,  75;  comfortH Canaee,  172; 
is  to  decide  AlKsrsife's  fate,  1S5. 

Euplionie,  tb.  Rielodie  procceda  out 
of  nmsickcs  euphonie,  2O/1S3. 

Evude,  »b.  evasion,  39,  note  4. 

Evade,  vb.  int.  ?  depart,  ceue  to  be, 
76/93 ;  misprinted  invade. 

Exaliat«,  adj.  exolled,  74/17. 

Exclieule:,  tb.  escheat,  duceplion, 
frtiud,  200/166. 

Eseiiuultru,  eh.  eieuutor,  8I/211. 


Expenseofblood,  loss  of  blood,  216/  ' 
'39-  J 

Exprohrate.  vb.  I.  reproach,  106,  nnto  i 
3.  LaL  ExprubTUTe.  Mis  ■  ■  •  ^ 
exprobaie, 

Fac(es.<i(>.  deeds,  190/6)3. 

Factilate,  vb.  t  plan,  contrive,  SG/J 

1 16.     Lnt.  FactiUire. 
Fnlaarie,  fight   falanrie,   in 

chivalrous  way,  II7/615. 
Falsarica,  tb.  falaificra,  forgers,  53/ 

126. 
Falsed,  adj.  feigned,  false,  62,  note  3 ; 

falsed   boye,   false   lioy,   64/399; 

her  falsed  make,  i.  c.  mate,  2l!9/ 

442. 
Fanticklie,  adv.   fantastically,  204, 

Fore,  tb.  to  fare,  as  fare,  I8G/545. 
Feathomer,  ib.  fatliomer,  1,  e.  as  a 

reveuler,  140/2;. 
Fciize,  vb.  I.  liarasB,  drive  away,  69, 

note  1.     See  Halliwell,  Fetae, 

Ftiu. 
Feelingelie,  adv.  1.  e.  to  their  pain 

ihoy  bring  liomo  scars,  49/32. 
Feild  peeces,  field  guns,  84/283. 
Festival,  adj.  festive,  194/S4.  ^ 

Fetch,   ib.   like   draw,   nimrement,.' 

stratagem,  trick,  66/164. 
Fell,  vb.  t.  fctcli,  obtain.  W)/4i6. 
Flagnioce,  ib.   illions  fingrance  of 

concupiscence,  1.  e.  jealous  heat 

of  concupiscence,  154,  Hotel.  Lat. 

FlagTantia. 
Floialles,  tb.  Flainllfj  of  the  forge 

■'■ "  f  niei,"  Irelow),  rods,  219/203. 
.  Flagr-Uum. 
Flan('kers,8/>.  Hanking  fortiticatioDI, 

IOfi/332.  13s,  note  3. 
Flatiioiic,  adj.  windy,  as  below,  74/ 

>(.  fowle  discord  fleares  1 

or  re^-iles,  22I/260. 
Flexlie-flies,  nstd  metaphorically  of   I 

psrasites,  23/243. 
Fleah-moui^inge,  adj.  carnal,  99/187. 
Flesht  in  libeitie,  ?  =  incamationa 

of  liberty,  possibly  glutted  with  ] 

liberty,  23/253.  f 

Flices,  tb.  wollen  llices,  or  Heeces,  j* 

evening  clouds,  IO9/427; 

gulden  flizL',  his  gulden  U 


I 


Giumuirt   OHO  luucs. 


t^.) 


imTE.  91.  Timr  f  r*Hu<n  iisc*.. 
'fi|riinitive*T.  a:    i.  imz*    n    v^n. 

Tiim,  vt.t  i^ymilH*..  cr  fn«tEi,  iinr- 
ingf-  fy€T.  4.  t.  »  {iT»  »  iirrxL 
froni  iiim  am.  ai«-£.  ;«iet  ii*:iinr', 

Fiorem.   uq^.    iiinu.    ^li       Xai 

Piubt*enxig%.  «r.    i#iiiiiu?'-nimttiH:L 

lipfted. 
TlustaauaL.  si  liie  T.*aii   of  in*  visl 
It* 357.    •  £  TMim-  Tj*  nr.'slimr 

f  tMiiisi^  ♦^^  jcgL 

ti.  trii^Xi  if.  tif-rrn-  i'^tji*..  iniuep- 
tfntty  n>r-aiui;r  tiiii  tij*?.i  w^rr  w 
fitrtuer  luai  tur^asib  siit.  usrt  i^o* 

Tni.prtri    t;ir.'u;:i.    1«>;-1jK 
FiiTd(f*..  r.    •   :  TKic*   iM.-t*  war,   l-r 

orav  jov-  iruu.  lit*  .i*,-*!'  •/  liai*. 
(*.t.  V. niii^Ti;  r*iifp>^»:j/'  Ui*;iv;,^r'i* 

i»-ri'       ;»*     rfi4.'_'«Ieli-       J.         I-      If  ' 


i«!S'     mvei    n    nn.ifr  ■»-  iu»v.'tr:. 


jTrnn.,  tx  friTTTi  in  kit  •  sroROh  ida. 
iriwriiL.   ^niiH-  irnvntrL    oi.    iiim. 

jriim^i   ixrnTraT?ve\v  ^TT 
T--V*.,  *v.  X.  nr;n*,.  €tn,  !&-»  ■jUC. 
J'Uirnnft  au,.  iuixrriiw-  ii^svi..  fiaitt- 

luy  rriu.  iunnnnir;  ilTT^rT. 
1*  uliiil.  .<c.  iiiliiizu^in.iTTiii^nij^af  Knn. 

?•  iiri*uai-L.  firrbi5ii*:t:  ut.  o:.  ar-  h*- 
nnr..  iivmir*^.  ui,  i  *  Ijk-  mni>^ 
mau-  T<ai»>   57  T3:.    1*:  Ftntrut' . 

JurtiHT  ti  •-enu:rt,  inrtiicr  trou.  lii* 

fvK.   t:    Ck    (xf  iT»ioi>t.  list*    im2ii: 

f  vnii.  *•  »/'i'.  ivnia  straiiMb.  iio: 
«Tr<iiu±.  *!iV«  3tr.     B^  iK*x: 

iir«uilit    110-57^     FlI»•IJali^  W'.n\ 
u««<   11  T.*a:. 

lrjr>fn   117  JiHWiOKft    iiX7iiii€H»  niadt 

1:   xjAiftrn      i.  o^fcriitj*   ftr   f*ain«- 

u^rc  uuiff  of  ;rrtia'  Luui*.efr  fili«i: 

r.xtJ   «aTlt:/ — '.. 
JyaiK   tt    laL.  1C>'5I3. 
t/iir:  »oii*fh  ^v   dlftIlrDalK*ti^  (•'warfc." 

<tLx»v«^  K .  zioiit  •&.    F:.  (rarooui^. 

li 'iriTDunv 

*  « 

{xanidniab.  u.  fcwmib.  ueti:  mt  adj. 
tyanj-.nKii»L  5»*;::3'^.  ii:.  i»wai\  of 
trii':.  TL.  t    lrijrni«L,    157.  uoi*   L 

U»iv  «    uit.  wavt  ^aiiv   lit '5 
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GoDrl,  ih,  girl,  39/223. 

(i?int>\heA,  pp.  (gemelized)  one 
crflnture,  twin,  ho  as  to  form  one 
creature,  44/34a  O.Fr.  Gemd : 
Ocmrau. 

Qencper,  so,  Qenepers  exhaled 
tcwnes,  222,  note  1.     ?  meaning. 

Gervis,  a  dull  poet,  222,  note  1. 

Gowles.  ifulfB,  in  lieraldry,  red,  85/ 
306,  99/193.     O.Fr.  Oaettlei. 

Olasse,  vb.  t.  to  glaaae  to  th'  eye  th' 
opinion  nf  liim  self;,  apparently 
ns  with  a  magnifying -glass,  16/ 
61 :  uaod  of  a  telescope  showing 
what  waa  tlia  case,  31/28. 

Glaese,  ah.  glaaae  prospective,  n 
mngic  telescope,  27/345 ;  s  mag- 
nifying-glaM,  36/113. 

Qlewe,  tb.  mowtliB  glewe,  Vglue, 
which  ia  only  gpittic,  66/442. 

Qlimpeinge  lika  arnid  men,  gleam- 
ing like  them,  119/4. 

Qluff,?halfpike,  90/426. 

Gnartoly,  IO3/283  ;  Algarsife's 
general  at  Fregiley,  IO9/420; 
calla  to  CnmbuBCur,  115/SS9; 
Gnartoly,  or  Gnartolite,  attacks 
CambuHcan'a  quarters.  128 ;  at- 
tacks Cntnbusrnn,  146;  is  taken 
aai)  branded.  227. 

Gnewe,  gnawed, bit,  I32/323.  Comp. 
aii#w  (snowed),  (Artu  (thawed), 
still  need  prov i lie i ally. 

Goggle,  vb.  t.  goglin^e  hotlie  eyes, 
iiiiLking  to  stare,  II6/572. 

Goiles,  »h.  spongy  grouniis,  47/414. 

Grace,  vh.  t.  to  grace  diagrnce, 
mnko  disgrace  grace,  23/236. 

GrnfEsB,  si.  grafle,  4O/239,  Fr. 
Or./*. 

Grandfather,  great,  of  ehivalrie,  fig,, 
34/ 102. 

GiiiHHr,  tb.  no  grasae  grewe  vnder 
Ilia  liorsea  feete,  i.e.  from  his 
speed,  i^hyj. 

Gratiiitie,  ab.  gratitude.  6!)/499. 

Gree,  »6.  ?  degree,  78,  note  2. 

Grown,  th.  Alca5r  gott  some  grown. 
I.e.  gained  ground  (in  war),  113/ 
518,  147/186;  a  grown,  on  the 
ground,  145/136. 

Guistea,  »b.  guatis  I69/460. 


',  vb.       „ 
treate  before  ci 


ginaingc 


still,  t>  ei 


ing  his  intonUons,  to  5ii(I  out  Uie 
army's  sentiiaents,  63/3S7> 

Giilo  and  avarice,  ghiitony  and 
avarice,  24/261.    Litt.  Oula. 

Gweese,  vb,  guess  (note  pron.),  IO/4. 

Gwides,  lb.  guides  (note  jirun.),  48, 


Haggard,  ib,  unruly,  untamed 
("  woaklinge  poet,"  above),  199, 
note  2.  "Ilagiird:  Fro  ward,  in- 
compatible."—C. 

Halcion,  vb.  I,  shee  bulcioneth  her 
epite  tellK  forth,  I49/236;  halai- 
ond  botlie  liartes  broke,  harbin- 
gered,  foretold,  83/240;  balsui 
proolaim,  24/263. 

Hnlfe  swoorde,  h^  award' 
103/264. 

Hanciicke,  George,  lines  to  Lano 


Hand,  lb.  att  anie  hand,  under 
circumstances,  143/ 109. 

Hauon,  ab.  haven,  59/264. 

Heggea,  bag's,  86/154- 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Cliarif 
I.,  acrostic  to  ber,  6, 

Heraultea,  ib.  berolda,  pronounced 
b'raultiSa,  82/229.     O.Fr.  Hiraidt. 

Heroes,  G7/479,  117,  note  3. 

Eight,  vb.  sain,  spoke,  II9/34. 

Hipocbreete,  <6.  hypocrite,  35/126. 

Hiaturify,  vb.  t.  depict  as  an  liistoriB 
subject,  26,  note  5. 

Hoisd,  pp.  mayno  yardes  vp  hi 
hoisted  up,  6O/2S8. 

Home,  as  adv.  charge  home, 
the  enemy.  62/352,  IO2/2S51 
keepes  home  bis  glories,  keep**  " 
his  rays,  69/520)  make  bon 
tliniBt  home,  146/i6S ;  bomi 
thrusts,  U7/190;  give  home 
lie,  Ua/198. 

Boralngcr,    th.    chaunticlnere, 
sudd   nlghtes   haraloger,   ?  hour^ 
teller,    73/i.      '•  Horliyrr :    liar- 
hgrur:  A  Clock-maker,  or  Dy all- 
maker."— C. 

Hiirbeilo.flne  of  Algarsife's  generally 
100/418;  is  placed  in  the  va&/ 
144/1 13 ;  is  stnick  down  by  Cam-' 
huRcan,  146/158;  conquered  bi  ' 
Algonsifc,  216. 

ilorsc  of  bruBs 


arle^^l 

ncea^M 
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buBcan  by  Thotobon,  41 ;  Cam- 

buscan  and  Canace  mount  him, 

43 ;  the  horse  mounts  in  the  air, 

44 ;  the  army  admires  him,  63  ; 

helps  to  take  Freg^Iey,  181 ;   is 

lent  to  Algarsife,  214. 
Howies,  ah,  owls,  38/189. 
Huwt,  vh.  proclaim,    132/3 19,  see 

below ;  44/335,  ^^^  crienge,  below. 
Howzd,  f>/>.  housed,  113,  note  1. 
Huff  and  snuff,  vh,  play  the  bully, 

quarrel,  169/ 166;  huff  snuff,  ah, 

arrogance,  21,  note  11. 
HambOke,  humbly,  184,  note  4. 
Hurablinge,  |>ar<.  humbling  himself, 

94/7a 
Hamidous,  adj,   moist,  wet,   110/ 

430. 
Humilianiste,  ah,  one  showing  false 

humility,  II6/580. 

Humorist,  ah.  humourer  (used  of 
parasites),  22/226. 

Hungar,  <idj,  his  leather  hungar 
band  ("hunger  waste,"  above), 
f.  e,  of  Hungarian  leather,  179/ 
398 ;  well  tand  leather  hunger, 
4I/271. 

Harraie,  ah,  uproar,  1 52/293. 

Hurtles,  adj.  hurtless,  8I/200. 

Hnrtlesselie,  cidv,  hurtlesaly,  236/ 

575. 

Jacke  of  barlie  strawe,  ?  =  a  hlaok 

jack  of  beer;   or,  aa  we  should 

say,  a  beer-barrel,  22,  note  1. 
James  I.,  7. 

langlen,  vh.  int.  jangle,  40  '33. 
lawes,  ah.  bringes  all  by  the  iawes. 

i.  e.  by  the  ears.  64  \\q6. 
Idemptates,  «&.  identicaln  ("  trewo- 

likes,"  above),  07,  note  4. 
Idemptizate,  vh.  be  id(»ntical  witli, 

236,  note  7. 
IcAnefl,  choir-maater  at  Wells,  lines 

to  Lane  by  him,  7. 
lelleous,  adj.  jealous,  oO  '47 ;  ioleouR, 

149,  note  2. 
lette,  vh.  int.  stmt,  21  'r97.     Lnt. 

Ja^iare;    O.Fr.   Jerfj^r  ;    .VTod,  Fr, 

Jeter. 
niecebration,  sh.  nllnrempnt,  >^6.  uot>^ 

14:  from  Lat,  I/Jerj'hrnrf. 
IlliouR,  adj.   jealoUH.    15*1^  Vl^^    '"'^ 

note;  05/103. 


Imitablie,  fi«/r.  imitably  (**for  im- 
posture," IhjIow),  37/174. 
Immovd,  adj,  unmoved)  162/2a 
Imp,  vh,  t,  imped  on  his  fouthcr, 
added     in     imitation,    4.      **To 
Impey  a  term  in  Faulconr^,  sign!- 
fietl)  to  insert  u  Feather  into  the 
Wine  of  a  IIawk|  instead  of  one 
which  was  broken." — PiiiLLirH. 
Impresse,  |)p.  impressed,  I49/230. 
Id,  ah,  had  taen  their  In  vp,  taken 

up  their  abode,  127/2 18. 
Incast,  vh.  t,  cast  into  (the  broach), 

141/63. 
Incensd,  pp.  heated,  178/37 1.     Lat. 

Inceiiaiia, 
Incomm,  ah,  income,  entrance  (par* 

ticiple  below),  IO3/278. 
Indigestes,  ah,  indigestible  things, 
things  that  stuck  in  their  giz/.arflH, 
30/4. 
Infame,  ah.  slander,  defamation,  236, 

note  7. 
Infest,  vh.  t   annoy,   enrage,  160/ 

258.     Ijat.  In/eatare. 
Inioincs,  vh.  i.  enjoins,  6O/301. 
In-maken,  vh.  t.,  i.  e.  works  in  the 

mind,  169/ 157. 
Insect,  vh.  t.  insert,  1.3,  note  5. 
Inskrewe,  vh.  t  insinuate,  work  in, 

139/20,  166  r 05- 
InMtance,   vh.  t.   suggest,  urge  on, 

13*366. 
Instep p,  ih.  To«^e  inatepp  hie,  or  as 
higi)  as  the  instep  couM  strain, 
207,  nor.*  6. 
Inten«<1,  vh.  t.  he  int«»nfti|,  int«»nKi- 

fieH,  mail'^  '^troni*,  17>^,  note  3. 
Intenlell,  «A.  int**rdeal,  mutaality  of 

blow,^,  215  122. 
Intuenc^,  4h.  intnitivent^n^.  63  358. 
Intn*>nt,  adj.  intnirivt*,  03.  note  1. 
Invndation,  ^h.  \vh«%Ae  liors**  fi>mod 
tlie  «»':i«  invnHarii>n,  fi^amed  a  s»vi 
of  form,  '2(if>  277. 
Invert.  >'h.  t,  invert  ihe  s*»fie8  raere, 
?  iip^et,  ^o  .18  to  <*mpty  o»it,  5. 

Invn-^t,  t'h.  f..  put  rtn,  21 1  "22 :  Tit«n 
him  inv**Ht^il  in  iii<i  ami^*^  gr^'v, 
/.  <*.  riotho'!  or  iiid  liinif»*»!f  in 
oIom'Ih,  103,  note  1.     Lnt.  fn^^'^- 

[ollolioj  ndi\  m^^rrily,  II5/560. 
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lomer,  eh.  joumeyer,  91/4- 
Ire-marckd   with   ann    M    and   D, 

iron-marked    or   branded  (M.  D. 

?  =  Marauding  Deserter^),  227/ 

395- 
Irn,  ab.  iron,  68/243. 

Ite«,  its,  53/107. 

luris  apicis,  main  point  of  law,  54/ 
144. 

lusticere,  sb.  justices,  7O/549.  ^'^ lust- 
icier:  A  Justice,  or  Justicer." — C. 

lustizd  by  truith,  justified,  made 
just,  34/1 10.' 

Jyn,  8b,   engine,    contrivance,  44/ 

355- 

Keep,  vb,  int.  live,  dwell,  abide,  34/ 

94. 
Kennes,  ab.  farr  lantskipp  kennes, 

distant  views  of  the  landscape, 
42,  note  7. 

Kervers,  ab.  carvers,  fig.,  i.  e.  wars 
should  be  the  means  of  supplying 
their  selfishness,  49,  note  9. 

Kill-curinge  buttcheries,  ♦.  e.  surgi- 
cal operations  that  cure  by  killing, 
120/56. 

Kind,  ab.  out  of  kind,  ?  out  of  mind ; 
lit.  out  of  kindred,  68/516. 

Knightlye,  adj,  in  a  knightly  way, 
17/78. 

Knobbie,  adj,  ?  projecting  up,  112/ 
488. 

Knote,  ?  know  it,  7I/579. 

Lane,  commendatory  lines  on  him, 
7,  8;  he  laments  the  neglect  of 
good  poetry,  236. 

Large,  ab.  in  music,  221 /246.  "  Large, 
the  greatest  measure  of  Musical 
quantity  in  use,  one  Large  con- 
taining two  Longs,  one  Long  two 
Briefs,  one  Brief  two  Semi  Briefs.*' 
— Phillips. 

Laugh,  vb.  laugh  in  ones  throte,  1.  e. 
to  one's  face,  141 /50. 

Lay,  vb.  t.  lay  lode  on,  lay  load  on 
(of  blows),  102,  note  2;  lay 
alonge,  level  with  the  ground, 
139/IO. 


Leadens,  ab.   languages,    talk,  57, 

note  8  ;  82/233 ;  ledne,  237. 
Leavers,    ab,    levers,    for    raising 

cannon,  112/496.     Fr.  Levier, 
Leifurco,  or  Leyfurco,  one  of  Algar- 

sife's  generals,  helps  to  defend 

Fregiley,  IO9/421 ;  attacks  Akatir, 

130 ;   treacherously  seizes  Cam- 

buscan,  158 ;  is  taken  and  branded, 

227. 
Levineth,  vb,  ?leaveneth,  worketh, 

as  with  yeast,  116,  note  1.     Fr. 

Levain. 
Lex  tali  on  is,  or  returning  like  for 

like,  135/381. 
Liefe  infusinge,  life  infusing,  24/ 

271. 
Lint-stockes,  ab.  sticks  to  hold  the 

gunners'  matches,  about  two  feet 

long,  58/250,  112/496. 
Lithie,  adj.  litliy,  lithe,  172/228. 
Lodd,  vb.  t.  lodd  on,  led  on  ("  lod," 

below),  100/212. 
Lookinge  glasse,  ab.  Canace's  magic 

glass,  or  telescope,  3I/27. 
Lopeholt,     ab.     loophold     ("lope- 

skonces,"  or  loopholed  forts,  be- 
low),  149/224;    lopeholtes,   109/ 

424. 
Lopp,  vb.  leapt,  44/334. 
Lowe  and  loft,  alow  and  aloft,  138/ 

448. 
Lowr,  ab,   lower,   lowering   looks, 

sullenness,  89/404. 
Luer,  ab.   ("lewre,"   below),   lure, 

155/347. 
Luminate,  vb,   t.  illuminate,   91 /5. 

Lat.  Luminare. 
Lustrant,  adj,  going  about,  ll/Ss, 

67/479- 
Lustren,  vb.  int.  nerves  lustren  ser- 
viceable, 9 1  /440,  apparently  means 
become  aerviceable. 

Machinate,  vb.  t.  plan  artfully,  plot, 
46/394 ;  machinate  your  ifie,  plot 
aguiust,  lay  plans  against  your 
life,  64/411.     hat,  MacJiinari, 

Maiestifyed,  made  majestic,  2II/24. 

Maine  stone,  some  flunge  the  maine 


1  By  the  Act  1  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  3,  Vagabonds  were  to  be  branded  with  a  V.,  and 
adjudged  as  Slaves  to  an  employer.  If  any  Slave  ran  away,  he  was  to  be  branded 
with  an  S. 
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stone,  t.  f.    put   the   stone,  90/ 

430. 

Make,  sb,  mate,  62/98. 

Malgeniufl,  adj.  Malgenius  shift,  1.  e, 
planned  by  her  evil  genius,  99/ 
184;  used  below  as  a  substan- 
tive. 

Mantel-wimplinge  clowd,  t.  c.  wimp- 
ling,  or  covering  as  with  a  mantle, 
56,  note  14. 

Manumission,  sh,  at  her  meere  manu- 
mission, i.  €.  liable  to  be  freed  or 
not,  at  her  clioice,  5I/78  ;  see  be- 
low.    Lat.  Manumisaio, 

Martial  captaines  court,  or  court 
martial,  1 82/323 ;   martial   lawe, 

.  see  below,  note  5.  The  court  is 
called  the  "court  of  captaines" 
in  note  3. 

Martialistes,  t.  e.  soldiers,  warriors, 
70,  note  19. 

Maturation,  bK  maturity,  manhood, 
68/492. 

Mavortial,  adj.  martial,  warlike,  57/ 
227,  145,  note. 

Mawlger,  in  spite  of,  notwithstand- 
ing, 64/390, 148/202 ;  willy-nilly, 
194/46.     O.Fr.  Mavlgr^. 

Mayn,  adj.  used  as  substantive, 
main  point,  end,  11 2/507  ;  muyne 
carryer,  full  career,  42/290. 

Mayne,  sb,  main,  i.  e,  mainland,  44/ 

^358. 

Mazefull,  adj.  full  of  amaze,  45/362. 

Meagerlie,  adv.  ineagerlie  best  rid  d 
(of  a  horse),  t.  e.  with  poor  trap- 
pings, 207/334. 

Measurable,  adj.  like  measurable, 
each  having  equal  share,  1 8/1 24. 

Meedes,  vb.  t.  merits,  IO7/378. 

Melton,  John,  lines  to  Lane  by  him, 
8. 

Messenger  blowe,  i.  e.  a  blow  sent 
at  him,  I3O/275. 

Messt,  vb.  missed,  1 29/248. 

Mettall  men,  workers  in  metal,  70/ 

544. 
Mewe,  «&.  mew,  cage  for  hawks,  57/ 

215;  mewgh,  233/516. 

Milkinge  his  mustaciies,  i.  e.  point- 
ing them,  and  playing  with  them, 
115,  note  7. 

Mischaunt,  adj.  meschant,  wicked, 
cursed,  66/447.     Fr.  Me$chant. 


Misconster,  vb.  t  misconstrue,  25/ 

309- 
Misse,  sb.  sin,  transgression,  195/6o. 

Mistresses,  maids  of  honour,  213/77. 

Moiners,  ib.  miners,  mines,  I4I/63. 

Monarchize,   vb.  L  rule,    sway    as 

monarchs,  167/i  19,  and  below. 
Mordure,  Arthur's  sword,  84/272. 
Morliuo,   Cambuscan's  sword,   61/ 

329;   its  great  length,  II4/545, 

128/243. 
Morpheus,  the   god   of  sleep,  his 

ebon  mace,  tipped  with  lead,  31/ 

25- 
Mortify,  vb.  t.  destroy,  annihilate, 

quench,  224/312. 

Mountbancke,  adj.  behaving  like 
mountebanks,  charlatanic,  166/ 
108. 

Mowldre,  vb.  t.  murder,  I45/142. 

Moyne,  sb.  ?  mine,  48/428. 

Mulciber,  sb.  lit.  Vulcan ;  ?  black- 
smith following   an  army,   112/ 

494- 
Murderer,  sb.  a  small  cannon,  with 

movable  breech,  11 3/5 20. 
Musicke,  wind  and  stringe,  2O/173. 
Muskettes,  sb.  musketeers,  84/274. 
Mutiners,  sb.  mutineers,  189,  note 

13.     Fr.  MutineTj  to  mutine. — C. 
Mutinistes,  sb.  mutineers,  189/6 16. 
Mutinizinge,  sb.  mutinous,  54,  note 

3. 

Naprie,  sb.  napery,  table-linen,  57/ 
219.     Fr.  Napperie. 

N'ath,  hath  not,  I88/577. 

Near,  adv.  ne'er,  never,  164/62. 

Neereabout,  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, 100/205. 

Nempt,  vb.  t.  took,  116,  note  13. 

Nesteitrett,  sb.  ?  one  treated  as  a 
nestling,  5I/76,  54/139. 

Neve,  sb.  eve,  89,  note  13. 

Nextlie,  adv.  next,  78/i2i. 

Nighter,  adj.  nighter  tale,  night 
time,  11/19. 

N'ifl,  is  not,  30/8,  39/2 10. 

Nitent,  adj.  shining,  185/5 19. 

Nocent,  adj.  criminal,  wicked,  121/ 
77.     Lat.  Nocens. 

Noft,  adj.  naught,  worthless,  bad, 
37/182. 

Noold,  vb.  would  not,  47/405. 
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Normea,«6.  rornif,  precepli 

Lnt.  N<yrma. 
Note,  adv.  not,  6I/69. 
NouricB,   th.   nurse.     Fr.  NouTrize, 

tig. ;  aider,  12. 
Nouum,  Bettri  at  nouum,  on  fyve  or 

njne,  i.  e.  at  Biiea  and  Hevens, 

47/410;  pla3-eatnovura.209/3S4. 

Lat.  Nooaiu    Novum  was  a  game 

Numen,  ib.  deity,  175/396. 
Nycencs,  sb.    niceneas,    nicety    of 

JHdgiiieot,  exnctneas,  98/162. 
Nj-cr,  adv.  near,  62/342. 

Obnisnance,  vb.  inf.  incline  oneself 

to  deity,  do  nbeiannce,  212/49. 
ObsesBion,  ab.  bemeging,  beleiiguer- 

iiig,  99/1S2.     Lut.  Obtestio. 
Occoiirae,  tb,  occuTBB,  meetioB,  215/ 

116.    Lat.  OKurmu. 
OkoliRm,  lb.  oBkiini,  5)4/242. 
Olbion,  ,h.  Albion,  B-i/^jo. 
Opa,  wife  of  Sattirn,  I86/530T   slie 

was  protectress  of  ngricultnre. 
OrulreMC,      lb.      orottess,      female 

speaker,  36/149. 
Orecbnw,  vh.  I.  cliew  over,  lumiDnte, 

99/171. 
Orelooke,  vb.  t.  overlook,  used  of  a 

wit^-b,  like  oversee ;  eye,  and  be- 
witch; 33/71. 
Oiit-begg,   vb,  t.  pray   off,  beg  off 

("npiienae,"  ubove),  89,  note  8. 
Out-pIaUlera,  57/212. 
Out-runn,  fij).  fig.,  beaten,  overcame, 

142/74. 
Odt-akowtca,  oiit-acotitB,  9O/415, 
Out-slipp,  pp.  tliy  biemifi8iii.-s  out 

slipp,  i.  e.  tbat  liave  slipped  out, 

94?58. 

P«1I,  th.  wliite  lillies,  Tinletea  blewe 
(lier  faces  pall),  t,  e.  covering, 
or  coiiiplexiun.  Cotiip.  bUmlics, 
mmitling  a  cbeek,  28/376 ;  oloak, 
or  niaiitlo,  2I3/69.  Lat.  Pat- 
Pane,  tb.  see  C. :  "Pan:  A  pani-, 
peepo,  or  panuell  of  a  wall,"  138, 
note  3. 
Papem,  adj.  made  of  pnppr,  iined 

diBparagingly,  611/442, 114/542. 
I'nrlHiild,   iiilj.    purboilii    moiii,',   ?  11 


half-bearted,  oa  il  were  linlf-done, 

moan,  89,  note  2. 
Part,  vb.  parle^j  62/352.     Fr.  Parler. 
Partes,  eb.  Hbilitiea,  35/123. 
Paitialie,  udv.  panjally,  in  a  partial  ] 

way,  187/564. 
PaHternea,  lb.  piuterns;  llftinge  bis 

paatemeB  (of  a  good  stepper),  43/ 

330.     "Pvilern,  tlie  Hueklc-tmne 

of  any   Beasts  foot." — PiiiLLii'S. 

O.Fr.  PatuTim,  Patluron. 
Pastworkcs,  tb.  pasteworks,  or  pies,    1 

186/541-  ' 

Peciselic.  adv.  preciaely,  191/643. 
Pell   tnell,  with   a  riiab,  headlong, 

confuaedly,  116^552,  128/224. 
Peltinge,  adj.  peltinge  orator,  mean, 

paltry,  66/161. 
Pensivenes,  ih.  pensivenpg   I   live,    I 

I  live  a  life  of  penaivonesH,  ""' 

542- 
Peopl,  people,  52,  note  3. 
Perciiraiter,  eb.  precursor,  30/2. 
Perdij,    Perdy,    O.Fr.    Pard^    Par    1 

Dieu,  By  God  I  62,  note  3;  120, 

PerjioliBlid,    adj.    liiglily    poliaLed, 

1.^9/7,  173/261.  I 

Peraant,  adj.  piercing,  IO2/257.    Fr.    ' 

pfTpivt.  1 

Pe  rap  rotation,  tb.  investigation,  176/ 

301.     Lat.  PeTscnilatio, 
Perspective  glaaae,  tb.  a  magic  tole- 

Hcope,  17B/331. 
PetegreCB,  tb.  pedigrees,  139/20. 
Plianlicke,  adj.  fimtaalic,  199,  note  5. 
Plieiirea,  sb.  feres,  con)po:iioiia,  15/ 

39;  pbere,  19/13B.  i 

Philnioel,  the    oiirfew  nnger,  tbe 

idghtingale,  234/547. 
Pike,  tb.  pikemnn.  23/234  62/345. 
PilalGs,   all.   pilots,    steersmen,   56/   I 

260. 
Pilla,  lb.  pillow.  75/48. 
"illards,  tb.  I  ■" 

Fr.  Pillard 
Pillcre,  vb.  (.  pilfer,  M/259. 
PInn,  tb.  on  s  niirrie  piun,  0 

?  from  drinking  as  far  ns  a 

the  cup,  18/125. 
PioQorH,  tb.  pioneers,  72/6i2,  137/  I 

44a 
Plai 
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Platf,  «6.  plat,  flat  of  sword,  Fr.  plat 
(see  CoTGR.),  197/99;  plattside 
(of  sword),  with  same  meaning, 
214,  note  2. 

Play,  vh,  int.  of  cannon  firing  on  a 
place,  123/109,  123/113. 

Playe,  eh.  soldiers  playe!  IO5/321 ; 
nianlie  plaie,  II3/523.  Comp. 
"  Well  played  I  "—at  cricket. 

Pleasurable,  adj.  possible  or  fit  to 
be  pleased,  62/90. 

Pleasurablie,  adv,  from  adj.  above, 
55/163. 

Pleasure,  vh.  t  please,  b^jf^. 

Plebiscitie,  sh.  plebiscity,  mob  go- 
veminent,  66,  note  20. 

Pleiades,  48/ 1. 

Plottfoniies,  sh,  platfonns  for  guns, 
IO8/399.  '' Flaie/orme :  A  plat- 
fonne,  or  square  bulwarke." — C. 

Poem,  sh.  199/146. 

Pootasterisme,  sh.  petty  poetship, 
236,  note  7. 

Point,  sh.  make  full  point,  as  with  a 
Bword  ;  hit  the  nail,  55/i8i. 

Point,  vh.  t.  make  points  in,  puncture, 
217/156. 

Pointwise,  with  the  point  of  a 
weapon,  102/2  56, 147/ 197. 

Pose,  vh.  t.  put  in  a  pose,  or  quan- 
dary, 33/68. 

Postern,  sh.  posteriors,  1 66/387.  Late 
Lat.  Postemus,  O.Fr.  Posterne, 
Patemef  Posteme  gate. — C. 

Potarrs,  sh.  small  forts,  III/473. 

Potence,  sh.  power,  IOO/215.  Lut, 
PoteiUia. 

Pott  bombard,  sh.  figuratively,  of  a 
drunkard,  22,  note  1. 

Powder  -  serpentine,  powder  for 
guns  called  serpentines,  I37/441. 
"Powder-serpentine  is  like  dust, 
and  weak."  —  SiiiTH,  Seaman^s 
Oram.,  p.  89  (Ed.  1692). 

Powldred,  adj.  powdered,  powdery, 
26/33$.    Comp.  O.Fr.  Pouldrd. 

Powncd,  pp.  dotted,  spotted,  42/284. 

PrsBsidentes,  sh.  precedents,  17/8o. 

Preceptualie,  adv.  according  to  pre- 
cept, 16/54- 

Predignities,  sh.  precedencies  iu 
honour,  higher  dignities,  54/152. 

Predominautlie,  adv.  in  a  predomi- 
nant way,  211/28. 

LAXE. 


Prest,  adj.  quick,   ready,  IO9/406. 

O.Fr.  Prest 
Pricken  out,  vh.  spur  out,  219/2 15. 
Prime-nates,  sh,  first-born  sons,  54/ 

149. 
Princke,  vh.  t.  prink,  prank,  adorn, 

49/25. 
Proem  by  Lane  to  Chaucer's  Second 

Part,  12. 
Progenitresse,  sh.  female  progenitor, 

mother,  I8/112. 
Proiect,  vh.  make  projects,  scheme, 

94/69.     O.Fr.  Projecter.—C. 
Promote,  sh.   promotion,   25,  note 

14. 
Promove,  vh.  t.  promote,  94/77.   Lat 

Promouere. 
Proper  tie,  sh.  of  propertie,  naturally, 

121/72,  156/385. 
Prospective,  ih.  at  prospective,  on 

the  look  out,  193/ 19. 
Provoke,  vh.  t.  provokes  foorth,  calls 

forth,  54/157. 
Prowdinge   them,   drawing    them- 
selves  up  proudly,  going  about 

proudly,  2I/206. 
Puissance,  «6.  power,  125/ 157.    Fr. 

Puissance. 
Pulleene,  vh.  int.  shoot,  spring,  205, 

note  3. 
Pulleine,  sh.   spring,  growth,  205/ 

286. 
Purest-pure.     Comp.  Deerest-deere, 

36/151. 
Purvier,  sh.  purveyor,  1 54/327.     0. 

Fr.  Pourvoyeur,  provider. 
Pusselle«,    Puzzelle«,    sh.    2O8/362. 

Comp.  '*  Pucelie  de  MaroUe.    One 

that  rather  goes  for  a  maid  then 

is  one." — C. 
Put,  vh.  t.  putt  his  horse  and  him 

sjlfe  toot  (to  it),  t.  e.  ride  and 

walk  hard,  43/328. 

Quadrumal,  Lord,  has  dealings  with 
the  witch  Viderea,  35 ;  lie  comes 
to  the  tournament,  207 ;  is  there 
conquered  by  Binato,  219. 

Quaff,  sh.  large  draught,  6O/304. 

Quatt,  vh.  t.  make  lie  down,  or  squat, 
138/450. 

Quid,  sh.  the  garrison  chawd  many 
a  quid,  of  reflection,  118,  note  2. 
Comp.  Chaw  the  cud,  92/31. 
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Quid  a  via.  Cnmbuscan'e  purveyor, 
is  bribed  to  betray  him,  154 ;  acta 
KB  torchbeurer  in  a  masque  nt  the 
toiimameDt,  uad  liangH  himself, 
228. 

Quill-gun  bowncsB,  i'.  e.  pop-gun  re- 
^jorts,  37/160. 

Qumt^BcencH,  pp.  made  into  a  quint- 
essence, 178/372. 

Qu'itt,  vb.  t.  acquit,  pardon,  195/ 
60. 

Qui ttinge,  part,  requiting,  repay ing, 
147/180, 

Qui  vola?  Qui  vu  lu?  wlio  goes 
there?  167.  note  3. 

Rabiciin,  a  iiorse,  68/37. 

Itadiche,    □<{;.    radicke   witclicruft, 

?  radical,  34/92. 
Rwe,  my,  «6.  array,  dress,  2OG/310; 

Btatiies  faire  of  rule,  adornment, 

173/358. 
Raignn,   sL   roin,   4G/382,    47/412; 

raignes,    reius    of    govenmient, 

136/396. 
Raile,  vb.  int.  well  forth,  gush,  216/ 

138. 
Ilamp,  vb.  int.  creep,  I37/422.     Fr. 

"  bamper.        Creepe,       crawle, 

climbe."— C. 
Itotlie,  li.  early  time  ("Ters  rath," 

below),    74/27 :    rathe    soldiers, 

early  up,  131/313;    ralhe   ripe, 

17/83. 
liiiiiglit,  vb.  t.  reached,  caught,  36/ 

141. 
Kay,  vb.  array,  gel  into  order  (of 

troofia),  91/10. 
Itaye,  li.  array, driaSilfl/ijo;  array, 

order  (military),  B9/401. 
Itebarler,  vb,  t.   give  iii   exchange, 

127 /azo. 
Rebownciiige,  jwrt  hownnciuge,  re- 

bowncinge,  exploding  again  and 

again,  I02/i4S- 
Rochnwc,  vb.  t.  rechawc  his  niodie 

cudd,   J. «.   in   moody   reflection, 

96/I03. 
Rocoinplaine,  vb,  complain   ogain, 

94/68. 
Hedilie,  vb.  t,  him  reddios,  readies, 

prepnros  liiniitelf^  216/1 16. 
Rc^latji,  a  Roman  lady,  comes  to 

toumuneiit,  208. 


Itegreete,  vb.  t,  greet 


Roknettee,  i>i>.  (.  rekiiite,  210,  Prnenbfl 
Relishes,  »b.  in  music,  223/387. 
Remott,  itdj.  remote,  101/332. 
Benlarge,  vL  t.  enlarge  again,  ^6(M 

Reiistall,  »b.  reinstalmcnt,  in  fnvour, 
195,  note  1. 

Repairc,  ili.  repair,  repairing  to  ■ 
place,  42/295,  82/315. 

Repasle,  »b.  refreslimfnt,  in  sleep, 
137/425. 

Rcpeale,  vb.  t.  repoll,  28/380;  de- 
pea  I  e  (or  depell),  in  A. 

Eesiste,  ab.  resistance,  181,  note  4. 

Reswanu,  vb.  I.  awann  again,  95/36. 

Retrates,  vb.  retreats,  58/353. 

Retrottes,  vb.  trots  back,  44/345- 

Revel!,   vb.  t.   reveal,   49/14,    1' 


194. 


Rever 


vb.  int.  I 


266. 
Revoltea,  ib.  revc 

ways,  132/336. 
Rewenij,  vb.  int.  retire,  go  bao) 

■"/344- 
RiJe,  vb,  int   ride    out    call 

atonne,  nautivnl   usage,  fig.,  60/ 

31 1 ;  ride  permaneni,  ride    ' 

manent  anchor,  IO7/360. 
Rifk),  adj.  rifer,  more  abundant,  31/ 

34- 
Riglit,  ad/',  straight,  not  sqiiiiitiog, 

33/73- 
Rigor,  64/389,  niispriutu'd  rigge. 
Rope,  »b.  like  mjie  and  stroke,  (.  ft  , 

llaoging  and  beheading,  135/380,; 
Roringet,    ailj.    most    roaring,    or. 

noisy,  l.SS/445. 
Rother,  86.  rud'ier,  79/159, 
Round,  adj.  round    sliott,  cannoa 

■hot,  68/345. 
Bound,  vb.  t   ronniied   in   ear,  4S/| 

301,  roun<l  wordea  into  his  ear«, 

42/305,  73/621  ;  i.t.  whispi     ' 
■       ■  ■  '  lad) 


60/         ■ 


{fro, 


i);  after 


halls  care,  ni/467. 
Rowm,.(.,  room,  165,  note  4  ("I 

above). 

Rowne,  ab.  rounti,  I3T/434. 153/32r,i 
Rowt,  tb.  rout,  disorder,  50/4c\ 
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Rtiffetes,  6h,  furzes,  furzy  land, 
heath,  47/414. 

Kufflinge  auster,  disturbing,  33/6i. 

Rundelaye,  eh,  roundelay,  a  shep- 
herd's song,  sung  in  a  round, 
where   each  takes  his  turn,  44/ 

338. 

Salve,  vb»  t,  save,  forgive,  4O/254; 
salvd,  pp,  55/185.  Late  Lat. 
Scdvare, 

Sanglamorte,  a  sword  ;  =  Fr.  Sang- 
lante  morty  bloody  death,  168/ 142. 

Saunce,  prep,  sans,  without,  143/ 
107,  165/82. 

Scatent,  adj.  abundant,  199,  note  3. 
Lat.  Scaiens, 

Schene,  sb,  scene,  I55/354 ;  scheone, 
134/365. 

Scope,  sb,  aim,  end,  4. 

Scowt- watch,  scout- watch,  watching 
the  enemy  as  scouts,  72/619. 

Scyntilles,  sb,  sparks  of  dew,  213/ 
^3 ;  oglet  scyntills,  sparkling 
sparkles  of  dew,  48/431.  Lat. 
ScintiUa. 

Self-gaine-made  faction,  a  faction 
for  its  own  private  gain,  21/21 1. 

Selfelie,  adv,  selfly,  of  itself,  of  its 
own  nature,  26/317. 

Serainarie,  sb,  seed-plot,  nursery, 
55/166. 

Semster,  sb,  sempster,  2O/185. 

Sensative,  sb.  reasoning  powers,  15/ 
46. 

Sensive,  adj,  sensive  sparckes, 
sparks  of  reason,  15,  note  15. 

Sensivelie,  adv,  vsurpinge  sensivelie, 
sensual  vsurpers,  or  men  wlio 
claim  higher  abilities  than  tliey 
have,  53,  note  4;  sensually,  96/ 
118.    See  note  below. 

Serra,  King  Gambuscan's  capital, 
51/73,  75/60 ;  priven  as  dower  to 
Camball,  with  Frelissa,  226,  mean- 
ing here  also  the  province. 

Set,  vb,  t  that  all  at  nouum  settes, 
on  fyve  or  nyne,  %.e,  sets  all  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  47/410. 

Setters,  sb.  setters  dare  blind  bobb 
the  peoples  pates,  false  accusers 
dare  bhudfold  the  people,  167, 
note  9;  166  note  3. 

Shaggbuttcs,  sb,  sackbuts,  20/ 17a 


"An  Instrument  of  Wind  Mnsick, 

somewhat   like   a   Trumpet."  — 

Phillips. 
Sharkers,  sb,  sharks,  swindlers,  166, 

note  3. 
Sharkinge  paines,  swindling  pains, 

50/61  ;   sharkinge  camilles,  166/ 

108.     See  Camill. 
Shathe,  she  hath,  38/185,  172/242. 
Sheavd,  shoved,  48,  note  1. 
Shelfe,  sb,  shoal,  or  ledge  of  rocks, 

59/261 ;   rann  the  shelfe,  ran  on 

the  shelf,  94/66. 
Shocke,  vb,  shocke   close,  charge, 

62/342. 
Shoen,    shown,     177/345 ;    shoen, 

shone,  228/417. 
Sliollow,    adj.    shallow,    mentally, 

22/228. 
Shootinge,   ?  shouting,  201,   note 

1. 
Shortned  by  the  crown,  decapitated, 

95/94. 
Shott,  sb.  musketeers,  IOI/221,  101/ 

231,  101/239. 
Siders,   sb,  factionists,  party-men, 

21/211. 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  200. 
Silveme,  adj.  made  of  silver,  101/ 

227. 
Similize,  vh,  simulate,  be  like,  21/ 

202. 
Singel,  vh.  int,  go  singly, 62/338. 
Sitch,  ?  seek,  226/374. 
Skewd,  adj,  skewed,  piebald,  207/ 

523. 
Skie,  vb,  t.  espy,  110,  note  1. 

Skonces,  sb,  blockhouses,  III/473: 

a  Dutch  word. 
Skore,  vb.  score,  mark,  14/19,  ^'^^1 

367. 
Skowrd,  scampered,  I8I/424. 
Skowrers,    sb,   scourers,    to    clean 

cannon,  58/249, 11 2/495. 
Skowt-watch,   62/357,  95/91.     See 

Scowt-watch, 
Skoysd,  vb,  "  Cambuscan  skoysd  to 

campe  in  th'  aier,"  galloped  fast, 

109/411.     Comp.    Skise,    Halli- 

WELL. 

Slasshinge,  part,  making  slashes, 
129/261.    Misprinted  slasshinge. 

Slaveringes,  «6.  sUveriiigB,  frothy 
wordSi  9^ 


wry  ant 


Sleiglitea,  sb.  aleigli 

artifices,  53/125. 
SigLl,  sb.  Bleiglit,  artifice,  63/124. 
Slijip  siiaoce,  ib.  with  alipp  ahonea, 

III  plipahod  way,  without  dunning 

one's  annour,  66/441. 
Slo^rlie,  lb.  tniith  witliout  juatice 

ia  alognrdie,  or  aloth,  I87/558. 
Smoke,  lb.  tobacco,  23/^38. 
Smoothe    worlte,    make    stnoothe 

worke  of,  level  witli  the  ground, 

137/433- 
Snaught,  116.  t.  enatehed,  10*2/263. 
Rnib,t*.(.  snub,  235/16. 
SnoWB-drivn  white,  101/225. 
Stmff.  t*,   i(i(.  169,  note    2.    See 

Huff  and  simff. 
Snuff,  lb.  Bpelit  till  a  snuff,  1.  e.  till 

all  the  oil  WBB  exhaiiated,  3I/Z4. 
Sniigginge,  adj.  or  part,  anug,  73/s. 
So,  therefore,  86/334. 
Soke,  I'f'- *-  ?8U(;k,  161/373. 
8ole«,  lb.  white  soles,  souls  of  the 

saved,  46,  note  3. 
Sommance,  ib.  ("eiimonance,"  be- 
low), sijmmon«,  2OO/186. 
SoncB,  lb.  Bounds,46,  note  11.    Lst. 

Sooth,  vb.  t.  vouch  for,  give  as  true, 
98/170,  nnd  below  


ill,  176/330. 
Sorrell,  adj.  Borrcl,  bny,  2O6/305. 
SoiirBc,  lb.  ?  spring,  rush,  attack, 

147/179. 
Sourse  deorSD,   helter    akelter,   42/ 

290.     Lnt.  Surium  dforiuni. 
Spatiiel,   lb.   water   apnnielea,  fig.; 

Le.  people  who  fawn,  I66/107. 
Bpalclie,  vb.  t.  despatch,  kill,  94/6o. 
BpecuUte,  1*.  (,  exmnine,  view,  86/ 

298 ;  observe,  IO5/328. 
SpenccT,  Btanzaa   from    his   Fattie 

QiKtne,%,  9;  234/S5S. 
Bponde,  vb.  t.  Jsupport,  II9/30. 
Sjwnt,  jtp.  til'  tyde  waa  apeiit,  < 

linlisled,  slack,  IO7/359. 
Spindc  litis,  lb.  Bpindica,  2^6/363,  n 

Splitters,  «b,  aplinters,  215/i20. 
Sjirent,  p]i.  sprinkled,  4O/244. 
Rtude,  lb.  post,  76/91. 

8tuiP,;if.  alopl,  I7G/329. 


laoc. 

SlandfB.  ih.  stations,  112/503. 
Stan;nea,  »b.  atftricneae,  doamesB  of  J 

fo,id,  76/86. 
Stnrtel.  1*.  i'n(.  startle,  start,  43/311] 

atartl,  ^16,  note  1. 
St«rt-vp,  adj.  lofty,  139,  i 
Sinle-inongETa,  rt.  a'ateameti,  with   | 

depreciatory   meaning,  sho 


1 :  Ifi9/4S3. 
Statizd,  adj.  statized,  statish,  public, 

159,  note  6. 
Statizers,  tb.  partisans,  12S/z29. 
StatlingeB,4i.  petty  s1ateainen,"Btuta  1 

rattes,"  A,  {confer  stale- mongers), 

153/308;  etntthnges,  I4I/53. 
Statt,  ah.  beare  the  atatt,  hold  tlio  I 

away,  Ufi/2i6.  ] 

Stend,  s6.steed,46/36l  ;  a(«nde,46/   ] 

383- 
StonrR,    1-6.   stir,    II2/480,   I6B/93, 

2a3/i48. 
StcDifurous,  adj.  starry.  26/28;. 
Sterne,    tb.    star,   I26/177.     Qerm. 

Sfcni. 
Stie,  vb.  mount,  BBcend,  45,  note  11 ; 

stye,  go,  62/344- 
Stied,   a.ij.   ("eyed,"   above),  2IM, 

Stint,  vb.  t.  contract,  33/74. 

Sloi'ke  Fiahe,  ib.  bentr  i-nto  atooko 

Pishe,  as  Stockfish  is  beaton  to 

make  it  tender;  bont  to  a  jelly, 

128/240. 
Store,  lb.   victuales   store,  store  of    , 

vietiinls,  plenty  of  thein,  68/253 ; 

munition  atnre,  plonty  of  it,  66/  I 

445  ;  prisoners  store,  I82/451,         1 
Storify,  vh.  I.  tell  of,  depict  ("his- 

torify,"  below),  26/320.  I 

Slowbomcs,  lb.  stubboranoBR,  ob-  I 

etinucy,  142,  oole  6,  1 

Stowt,  vb.  itit.  wove  proudly,  99/ 1 


193. 
towtes,  lb,   ?slonlB,  ; 


I3,  and 

Stftt^■e,  vh.  Btrovc,  152/392. 
Sti-eaves,  vb.  ulriveB,  73,  Proem. 
Slrew,    vb,    I.    he    liathe    at  row  en 

abrode,  1.  e.  diBBeintnated,  61/66. 
Strikes,  ih.  ope  and  closelie  strikes, 

68/246,  '/  weapons  for  distant  uud 

close  lighting. 
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Strike,   vh.  int.   soldiers   on   knees 

down  strikes,  fall  on  their  knees ; 

com  p.  "strike  a  flag,"  or  lower 

it,  naiit,  6I/332. 
Strookc   in,    liastened    in,   48/434: 

w'th  its  win;^8. 
Siibiiiiiate,  vh.  t,  make  lofty,  exalt, 

204/267.     Lat.  Sublimare,  SuMi- 

mat  us, 
Subnate,  adj.  or  ab,  youTiger  in  birth, 

53,  note  7.     Lat  Subnatus, 
Subrogate,  vb,  t  substitute,  66/165. 
Sufflate,  vK  t.  puff  up,  63/i  10.    Lat 

Sufflare,  Sujfflatum. 
Sumonance,     eb.     summons,    200, 

note  7. 
Siippli?,  vb,  t.  ?  suppled  his  lookes 

(not  hookes),  softened  them,  110/ 

437. 
Supranature,^^.  supernatural  nature, 

162/12. 
Siirphetes,  ab.  surfeits,  32/44. 
Surquedrv,  ah.  pride,  presumption, 

32/42,  66/191. 
Surrey,  Assyria,  12. 
Susurr,  vb.  t.  whisper,  179 /40a   Lat. 

Suaurrare, 
Swarthe,  ab.   swathe,    as    of    hay, 

me'aph.,  114,  note  7. 
Swashinge,  ab.  crashing,  giving  of 

heavy  blows,  215,  note  1. 
Swettie,  adj,  sweaty,  I37/440. 
Syntilles,  ab.  sparks,  78/138.     See 

Scyntillea. 
Syses,  ab.  brodclothe  syses,  assises, 

109/428. 

Tabliture,  ah,  painting,  174/286. 

Tack,  vb,  t,  tiickd  sailes,  f.  e.  in 
modem  nautical  language,  tacked, 
went  about,  put  about  ship,  106/ 
351 ;  tackinge  on  all  sailes  (with 
same  meaning),  note  10,  below. 

Tailewise,  tail  first,  44/345. 

Tantologinge,  ah.  ?  great  account, 
having  him  always  on  their  lips, 
48/8. 

Tapestrye,  ah,  tapestry,  201  /2C».  Fr. 
Tapiaaerie, 

Tarcelet,  ab.  a  male  hawk,  57/217 ; 
tercelet,  57/222 ;  tercelettes,  230/ 
446. 

TiisKant,  adj,  tassant  plumes,  toss- 
ing plumes,  146/i  52.  SeeToaaant. 


Tatter,  vb,  int,  totter,  123/ii8. 

Taves,  ab,  kicks,  42,  note  9. 

Taylinge,  paW.  retailing,  236,  note  7. 

Teene,  adj,  deadlie  teene  ("  pale  and 
teene,"  below),  171/212. 

Temperate,  ab.  156,  note  6. 

Th',  =  they,  I8/107,  20/i68 ;  th*, 
=  the,  44/349,  44/358 ;  th'  = 
then,  172/230 :  th'ad,  =  they  had, 
132/318;  th'are,  ==  they  are,  59/ 
273 ;  th'ast.  =  thou  hast,  93/55  J 
th'ave,  =  they  have,  III/471. 

Theataier,  ah.  theatre,  82/2  r6  ;  the- 
ater, 291/198. 

Theodore,  daughter  of  Bunthoto, 
king  01  Ind  and  Palestine,  comes 
to  the  tourney,  202  ;  sings  with 
Canace,  220;  marries  Algarsife, 
225. 

Thicko  and  thin,  bullettes  flew 
through  thicke  and  thin,  every 
where,  101 /240. 

Tho,  adv.  then,  43/315,  44/349. 

Thotobon,  king  of  Arabic  and  Ind, 
sends  Cambuscan  a  horse  and 
sword  of  brass,  41  ;  he  thinks  of 
Cambuscan,  175;  is  an  optician 
and  naturalist,  177 ;  he  preparea 
an  elixir  to  revivify  Cambuscan, 
and  restores  him  to  life,  178, 179. 

Thrasonicke,  adj,  braggart,  derived 
from  Thraso,  a  great  bragger, 
219,  note  6. 

Thrillant,  adj,  thrilling,  192/666. 

Thrilld,  twiried,  twisted,  73V2. 

Throtinge  it,  shouting  out,  96/87. 

Throughfare  dore,  passage  through, 
24/28a 

Thrunges,  ah.  squeezers,  II2/496. 

Time,  ah,  thyme,  74/2J. 

Tine,  vh.  i.  light  up,  illuminate,  91, 
note  6.     See  Tyne, 

Tipp-staves,  ah.  constables,  2O3/248, 
and  below. 

Tipptoa  highe,  stande  tipptoa  highe 
for  taliste  vindication,  t.  e.  make 
the  most  of  oneself,  as  being  vir- 
tuous, 207/342.  Tipptoa  skold, 
one  who  scolds  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  drawing  up  his  scolding 
powers  as  if  on  tiptoe,  11 6/576. 

Tire,  ah.  tier  of  guns,  in  battery,  138/ 

447. 
Titan,  ah.  the  sun,  3O/425;   Titan 


purad  vp  all  his  somrnB  f>f  i^oyrie, 

i.  e.  Ilia  rajB,  48/437,  I77/339. 
Tugonttllo,  an  orange  Inwny  ttniglit, 

cnmea  to  the  taumoment,  206 ;  is 

killed  by  CamhaUo,  218. 
Tonge-plageB,  tb.  tongue-plngiics, 

3G/IS9. 
TonitruoLia,  adj.  Ibiindering,  88/247, 

I27/208. 
Too  and  ngnine,  backwards  am)  for- 

wards,  ^4/314. 
Toot,  to  it,  90/430,  153/320. 
Toaaant,  adj.  totnant  plume,  tossing 

plume,204/267;to«Hantl.end,204, 

TosMpott  roatcl),  at  drinlting,  22, 


Tourney,  or  Tournament,  given  by 


45/365. 
Trace,  (6.  tracery,  I65/518. 

Traduce,  vb.  t.  theirc  aensative  trn- 
diicd  ilia  seeds,  ?  tiatid  down,  15/ 
46 ;  traduce  tlie  willr,  from  own 
willt,  to  lier  will,  draw  over,  33/ 
79 ;  aleiglites,  wiiicb  falRnrii-a  trn- 
duoe,  bring  down,  empluy,  63/ 

126. 

Tragedioas,  nrfj,  tragic,  I63/34. 
Tronicent,  adj.  transpnrent,  6. 
Traluciilent,  odj.  traTiBtiaraiit,  6. 
Tninipler,  ib.  a  liorae  tliat  traniplci', 

I. «.  a  hoT«o,  211/29. 
Trice,  tb.  tlinist,  ?a-tiicc,  9O/42S. 
Trice,  lb.  with  a  trice,  in  a  trice, 

44/355,  46/3S0. 
Trill,   vb.  t.   twirl.  twiBl,   turn,  44/ 

3SS."/4'7.  65/4(5- 
Tripp,  vb.  int.  run  liglitly,  trot  off, 

43/312. 
Tropbfes,  133/341. 
TropolnCTi    ■*■     tropOB,    figiiriilive 

language,  I26/198. 
TruilbuB,  lb.  trutliB,  5G/I94. 
Tniatharde,  sb.  user  of  truncheon, 

toiimeyer,  jouBter,  Bpeannan,  210, 

note  3. 
Tyne,  vb,  t.  kindle.  5 ;    illuminato, 

'iXJfi  i    love-tyninge,    love-bind- 

ling,  7. 


Vinbier,  ib.  nniber,  sliade  for  eyes, 
on  helmet,  204/261.     Fr.  Otnbrt. 

Vncliawe  his  late  chawd  cud,  1.  c,    1 
his  spleen,  95,  note  9.  I 

VndemLoinc,  vb.  t.  UQilermine,  lOfi/ 
397- 

VudefBtnnUei^  vb.  tlioee  him  vncler- 
standen   least   liee    bleast,   tho'<e 
that   least    unilersCand    him    lie    ' 
blessed,  48,  note  4.  1 

Vnfelohd  vp,  not  cniiglit  up,  not 
overlaken,  181/43a  ' 

Vniustizd,  adj.  unjust,  or  ?nnjusti- 
finble,  63,  note  12. 

Vnsecond,  vb.  t.  not  to  second, 
aid,  1G4/S9. 

Vnscnsiue,  adj.  unperceivsble,  174/  1 
284.  T 

Vpmount,  vb.  I.  mount  up,  on  tlieir  \ 
cnrriagCB,  II2/487. 

Vrbanitie,  lb.  his  tossant  plume's 
vrbanitie,  bnTidsome,  polished  ap- 
pearance, 145/152. 

Voh,  interj.  stuff  t  nonseuBel  38/ 
191. 

Vnntgnrd,  lb.  vanguard,  6I/319. 
Fr,  Avuntgnrdi. 

Vaiighouse,  ib.  Pwatclt-bonse,  131/    , 
303.     Dutch  Wacht-huU. 

VauMce,  vb.  int.  advance,  68,  note  2. 

Vaiini^e,  fb.  I.  advance,  set  in  front, 
display,  59/272. 

Veild  pikes,  vailed,  availed,  low- 
ered, 6I/331.    See  D.,  Avale. 

Velvet  spirit,  soft  spirit,  74/23, 

Vondieate,  vh,  t  I  vondiciite  into  his 
trewe  bcojw  and  mcaniiige,  pet 
forth  in  bis  Irue  intent,  6 ;  claim 
ex|>erience  in  our  mystery,  152, 
note  1 ;  vcndicate  to  singe,  claim 
to  sing,  220/230. 

Vonefies,  ib.  venefiee,  magic  arts, 
130,  note  6.     Lot.  Venrfidiiim. 

Ver,  lb.  apring,  74/27. 

Verhe,  ih.  word,  llG/jSs. 

Veniiild,  a<tj.  vermilioned,  blushing.    , 
139/17;  veniiilld,  used  of  puinli'd 
cheeks,  199/164.  ' 

Veraute,  a^'.  crafty,  139/is,  142/73 1 
virsiil,  63,  noU  10 ;  vereutlio,  adv. 
1 67/ 1 28. 

Viand,  ih,  fend,  cncuiy,  96/8?. 
Germ.  Fcind, 
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Vibrant,  atlj.  Bhaking,  moving,  84/ 
273 ;  vibrant  thrusts,  vibrating 
backwards  and  forwards,  127/222 ; 

Eikes  so  vibrant,  129,  note  2. 
ratinge,  part  i.  e.  advancing  and 
retiring,  147/i  77. 

Viderea,  a  witch,  daughter  of  Lord 
Hoinnibone,  22,  33,  34,  63,  66; 
informs  Algarsife  of  his  father's 
doings,  92 ;  gives  him  ill  advice, 
97,  98 ;  persuades  the  Frcgilians 
to  hang  a  captive,  134 ;  is  discon- 
tented with  Algarsife,  136 ;  her 
conspiracy  against  him,  149 ;  her 
plan  to  seize  Cambuscan,  153 ; 
escapes  secretly  from  Fregilia, 
183 ;  goes  to  Cainbuscan's  tourna- 
ment, 206 ;  enters  disguised  as 
Cupid,  and  is  imprisoned,  227. 

Void,  sh.  clearance  of  table,  removal 
of  course,  I7/91. 

Volant,  at//,  volant  dies  (or  dyeB\ 
?  like  shot-silk,  204,  note  4. 

Voluntaries,  «6.  volunteers,  as  op- 
posed to  pressed  men,  68/257. 

Volvd,  revolvd,  in  diepe  perplexitie, 
i.  6.  turned,  and  returned  in  his 
mind,  40/2  5 7.     Lat  VcHvere. 

Vulgaritie,  sh,  commonalty,  common 
people,  132/330. 

Vye,  vK  t  envy,  2O9/375.  Fr. 
Envier, 

Wagginge,  adj.  departing,  192/i. 
Wagoner,  sh.  Northeme  Wagoner, 

Charles's  wain,  233/539. 
Waie,  6h.  riddes  waie,  yields  passage, 

192/1. 
Ward,   sh.   midle  ward,  centre   of 

army,  centre  division,  IOO/211. 
Warder,  sh,  truncheon,  6I/330. 
Warried,  vh.  execrated,  12. 
Watchet,  adj.  light  blue,  2IO/3. 
Water  chaine,  or  curb  bit  for  horses, 

41,  note  12. 
Watercresses,    sh,    figuratively,    of 

trashy  poetry,  237. 
Wateringe  teeth,  %.  e.  with  watering 

mouth  (of  food  that  makes  the 

mouth  water),  186,  note  4. 
Waterishlie.  adv.  of  the  sun,  with 

watery  rays,  66/204. 
Waver,  vh.  t.  cause  to  waver,  96/ 

no. 


Wayd,  pp,  weighed,  or  hove  up  (of 
an  anch6r)j  6O/289. 

Weather,  sh,  i.  e.  dirty  weather,  fig., 
used  of  hard  knocks,  224/321. 

Weele,  sh.  a  basket  snare  for  fish 
(?  with  pun  on  We),  38/193. 

Weet,  vh.  t.  know,  search,  I4O/29. 

Weetelie,  adv,  shrewdly  ("  dieplie,** 
below),  71/590. 

Weft,  vh.  int,  departed,  169,  note  6. 

Weft  and  straier,  waif  and  stray, 
used  of  a  straying  horse,  42/296. 

Welder,  sh,  wielder  of  power,  63/ 
108.    The  vh.  is  used  by  Spencer. 

Welked,  vh,  waned,  decayed,  149/ 
225. 

Welkinge,  adj.  waning,  decaying, 
149,  note  2. 

Wend,  vh.  int,  depart,  die,  163/4a 

W^heele  guns,  guns  on  running  car- 
riages, 104/290. 

Whiff,  sh,  wind  of  a  weapon,  slash, 
102/262. 

Whiff,  1-6.  t.  make  wind  with  sword, 
slash,  62/347.  See  WJiiff,  sub- 
stantive. 

Whifilinge,  ad/,  unsteady  as  tlie 
wind,  199/160. 

Whister,  vh,  whisper,  73,  note  3 ; 
HI,  note  13  ("rounded,"  above). 

Wileare,  adv,  whilere,  some  time 
ago,  71/585. 

Wimple,  vh,  t,  cover  as  with  wim- 
ple, of  clouds,  91,  note  6. 

Wmd,  vh.  blow,  figuratively,  106/ 

348. 
Windham,  Thos.,  lines  to  Lane  by 

him,  7. 
Winds,  Verse  to  the  four  Winds,  6 ; 

I  smell  a  Loller,  or  Lollard,  in  the 

winde,  11/ 12. 
Wine,  sh.  good  wine  needs  no  ivy 

(or  bush),  7. 
Wispe,  sh.  "^ain  the   wispe,**  or 

"  bear  the  wispe,"  as  a  scold  (see 

Shaks.  Hen,  VL,  III.  ii.  2),  116/ 

576,  and  note  8. 
Wownes,   as   interf,  wounds  I    96/ 

107. 
Wox  tame,  waxed,  became  tame, 

43/307. 
Wracke,  sh.  ?  waste  land,  76/89. 
Wreath,  vh,  t.  theire  sinewes  wreath, 

writhe,  twist,  distort,  33/74. 
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Wrest,  sb.  wrist,  216/144. 
Wricke,  vb,int  ?wnggle,  1 68/147. 
Wriiige,  vb,  pinch,  nip,  pain,  46/ 

374- 
Writts,  eb.  writings,  9. 

Yarck  forth,  jerk  forth,  234/542. 


Yerke,  vb.  t  irk,  66/173,  II9/33. 

Yemesse,  sb.  eagerness,  fierceness, 
117/599.  Comp.  Yearn.  The 
adj.  is  used  hy  Clmncer.  A.S. 
Geom.     Compare  next. 

Yimd,  pp.  stirred,  66,  note  1. 

Yond,  adj.  yon,  IOO/202. 
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CaU  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  owvUd  tlie  virttwus  ring  and  glass ^ 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  (lie  Tartar  king  did  ride. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

In  all  probability  the  following  papers  would  never  have  been 
written,  but  for  Dr.  Fumivall.  While  engaged  in  finishing  the 
Chaucer  Analogues  (so  far  as  we  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed,  in 
the  meantime),  I  was  reminded  by  a  note  to  John  Lane's  Tom  Tell 
TrotICa  Message^  reprinted  for  the  New  Shakspero  Society,  that  the 
same  worthy  had  had  the  hardihood  to  write  a  "  Continuation "  of 
the  Squire's  Tale,  and  that  it  exists  in  two  MSS.  of  different  dates, 
preserved  at  Oxford.  Thinking  that  John  Lane  may  have  worked 
into  his  **  Continuation  "  some  incidents  and  episodes  from  mediaeval 
romances,  and  perhaps  also  from  popular  tales,  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  me,  I  made  inquiry  of  Dr.  Furnivall  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  composition,  and  asked  whether  it  were  practicable  for  me  to 
obtain  an  outline  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  offering,  if  it  were  printed 
for  the  Chaucer  Society,  to  furnish  some  notes  on  the  Squire's  Tale 
itself.  In  reply,  Dr.  Furnivall  said  that  he  felt  sure  Lane's  work 
contained  nothing  likely  to  be  of  use  to  me  in  my  special  line  of 
study,  but  as  it  would  have  to  be  printed  for  the  Society  some  time, 
it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once,  and  so  the  transcribing  of  one  of  the 
MS.  copies  was  soon  afterwards  begun. 

The  editing  and  side-noting  of  the  "  poem,"  which  I  had  also 
undertaken,  Dr.  Furnivall  most  generously  relieved  me  of,  on  learn- 
ing that  I  was  then  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes ;  and  ho 
merits  our  warmest  thanks  for  having  ])erformed  what  must  have 
proved  to  be  a  dreary  and  wearisome  task  with  his  characteristic 
thoroughness.  When  Lano*s  text  was  all  printed  off  I  happened  to 
be  occupied  with  some  very  pressing  work,  and  as  I  would  not  offer 
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the  Society  a  ^  scamped  "  thing  on  Chaucer's  finest  Tale,  I  desired 
Dr.  Furnivall  to  send  it  out  to  the  Members,  with  a  promise  that  my 
dissertation  should  form,  with  glossanal  index,  a  second  fasciculus, 
which  should  have  been  issued  last  year,  had  I  not  been  ill  for  some 
time  and  burdened  with  other  engagements. 

But  the  long  delay  has  enabled  me  to  render  the  notes,  &c  much 
more  comprehensive  than  I  could  have  done  two  years  ago.  I  found 
occasional  intervals  of  leisure  for  hunting  after  books  on  magic, 
sorcery,  and  witchcraft,  several  of  which  I  have  laid  under  contribu- 
tion in  these  papers,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  limit  of  fifty 
pages  originally  purposed  has  been  exceeded  threefold  (and  this  is 
why  what  I  have  written  now  forms  a  sort  of  appendix  to  Lane  in- 
stead of  an  introduction) ; — like  Mr.  Shandy's  treatise  on  the  rearing 
of  children,  which  was  to  be  so  small  that  a  lady  might  carry  it  in  her 
"housewife,"  but  it  grew  and  extended,  from  an  octavo  to  a  quarto, 
and  from  a  quarto  to  a  folio— let  no  man  say  unto  himself,  '*  I  will 
write  a  duodecimo ! " 

In  the  course  of  the  following  papers  I  have,  it  must  be  admitted, 

often  wandered  far  from  the  "half-told  tale  of  Cambuscan  bold," 

which  is  mainly  due  to  the  suggestive  nature  of  the  great  Master's 

poem.     I  may  mention,  however,  that,  while  writing  more  especially 

for  students  of  Chaucer,  I  have  all  along  kept  in  view  the  interests 

of  my  brother  folk-lorists,  by  whom  also,  I  venture  to  hope,  the 

varied  matter  now  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  and  from 

widely    scattered    sources,    will   not    be    considered   as    altogether 

valueless. 

W.  A.  Clouston. 

Glasgow,  July^  1890. 
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M) 


ON  THE  MAGKAl  17.13*137-   75     ?: »  .-.J^: 

^  TAIL'  ^*^r^^:    .*/  I  r^  •','/> 


1^  1 


•J' 


in  one  of  ks  «Esrr  ;i£iiBiiii».  /  /••^i**»rw^   v   rr    rii-rtr-i   u'  vi*:«f  *i,. 


"lift  wt\ntitnnm   fiirs^  i^  >i 

(yet  he  dirfk\  tn  ia  vt  --i»»  ♦r.rr'  ^->-,  ,    r»i:r.  V  tP  vv.i^ia.  ur  ^.^ 

•*on  the  ari-i  iiar.if«;ii«  v>, '  ',»'  ;.'.  Vw.' •*;»*'<  Or-i^yt**^'/  7//^*, 
that  wLi'.L  Lt  jir-i  .iir,*,  -kLf»  lu'unii  -^  Vj*  ;it.  ^i-i*  /v-v/  ^r^*;#»- 
appean  U»  hsv%  *.««i  "Su*  ^.-.u**  ii,ivi.r.v.  '/  v-n/-.  i:;.r.f*ier*  iii^..! 
MiltoQ;  aai  **  oev*  iai*r»  >  5-.?  -.  r»5iw,t  ;v^:'  *=;  'y,-..n.i.».'**  *.\i/t» 
lomantac  «uaXiSLi4 — ^.r  nsiu*?  »i:i^;«5»v*'rat  -,f  ♦  ..v, — ^m  l;  .*'.  ft*  i/i.^Vs 
the  miDdi  *A  «toi»»  v-««»w»*;  -/  v-i*  *'jLit.^*A':  >'/r:f.  *A  iu^'\h.^U',u 
or  faiKT.  M.'-rw.7*r.  h  'iKiiA..A.v:;;i  ',tf*AiL«  ',■€  »>.a  t(if7f»t  LibU  trf 
the  ^dnbiz  ^tuju*  iiiT*^.-...-v»  »^;_..r.  »*??•:  v,  i.l'y/w,  ha  ti,vvr  did 

The  S'l^irt  d';^  i^x  •'.;  r^  \L:l,*:  wi:h  any  worl/  |>r\»iiriM«',  tit 
indicate  to  Lit  l^r^o-v^j;^T,:ji%  :Le  Latore  of   hitf   tal^,  but  LfuUlly 

1  Alai  fSor  tlM  f-i&j  a»^'T»t>yb«  «>5  ;^<e;a»ten.  vho  iDt«Uk«  tbe  clitU*r-cUi(«Hr 
aad  MX,  tame  )tmp«b^  of  UMrrr  fjar-^n !  jade  fur  tb**  di|ehi  uf  i*»tca*uii !  With 
mfialfe  laYx^r  and  i&i'iKCi  «»ari9M9««  of  tlte  d^ech,  doubtlvM^  di<l  JmIhi  l^ne  i>»iii- 
pote  bU  "ConUDuatioci "  cif  «(ia(  b«  Urrms  "  Cliaucer*^  riiUur/*  y«rt  it  rvumiiuHl 
InuM  io  its  *"  iiat2T«  *  If  rr.  for  two  c<>ntnri«»  and  a  half,  aud  U  now  vmK*h- 
■iM  tite  bonoan  of  printer'A  ti-pei  rather  becaoie  it  is  a  literary  curiiMit>  tliau 
fnim  its  intriiuic  merits. 
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planges  right  into  it,  like  our  old  fairy  story-tellers,  who  hegan : 
**  There  once  Hved  a  poor  old  woman,**  or  "  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  poor  old  man  who  was  a  woodcutter."     He  starts  straight  off, 

thus : 

At  Sarray,  in  the  lond  of  Tartary, 

Ther  dwelled  a  kyng  that  werryed  Russy, 
and  on  he  goes,  like  a  man  who  means  business,  and  this  is  the 

©tttUne  of  tfee  <§qttiw's  ©ale. 

There  was  once  a  King  of  Tartary,  named  Cambyusk4n,^  who 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Sarra^ — a  king  of  great  renown,  brave,  wise, 
rich,  merciful,  and  just.  His  queen  was  called  Eltheta,  and  they 
had  two  galLint  sons,  Algarsif  and  Camballo,  also  a  fair  and  gentle 
dau<;hter,  higlit  Canace.  Now  it  so  befel  that  when  this  noble 
King  Cambyuskdn  had  ruled  some  twenty  years,  he  caused,  as  was 
liis  wont,  a  great  feast  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  city,  in  cele- 
bration of  his  birthday,  and  magnificent  was  the  royal  festival. 
After  the  third  course,  while  the  King  with  his  family  sate  in  high 
state,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  listening  to  the  minstrels,  behold — 

In  att^  halle  dore,  al  sodeynly, 
There  com  a  kniglit  upon  a  steed  of  bras, 
And  in  his  bond  a  brod  myroiir  of  glas  ; 
Upon  his  thumb  he  hn<I  of  gold  a  ryng,^ 
And  by  his  side  a  nake<l  swerd  hangyng ; 
And  up  he  rideth  to  the  heyghe  bord. 

1  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Marco  Polo's  Travels^  vol. 
i.  p.  218,  says  :  ''Before  parting  with  Chengis,  let  me  point  out,  what  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  suggested  before,  that  the  name  of  '  Camhtitcan  bold  * 
in  Chaucer's  Tale  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Chingiz  [-Khan].  The 
name  of  the  conqueror  appears  in  Fr.  Ricold  as  Camiufcan^  from  which  the 
transition  to  Cambutcan  presents  no  difficulty.  Camius  was,  I  sup()08e,  a 
clerical  corruption  of  Canjutf  or  Cianju*.  In  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Antoniutt, 
however,  we  have  him  ciilled  *  Chingiscan  rectiut  Tamgius  Cam '  (xix.  c.  8). 
If  this  is  not  merely  the  usual  blunder  of  t  for  <;,  it  presents  a  curious  analogy 
to  the  form  of  Tankiz  Khan,  always  used  by  Ibn  Batuta.  I  do  not  know  the 
origin  of  the  latter,  unless  it  was  suggested  by  tankft  (Ar.),  'turning  upside 
down.'     (See  Pereg.  Quat.  p.  119 ;  ib.  iii.  22,  etc.)" 

*  Acconling  to  Marco  Polo,  Barcha,  the  khan  of  Western  Tartary  (Kip- 
chak)  had  two  cities  named  Bolgosa  and  Assara  (Sarra),  the  former  being  his 
summer  and  the  latter  his  winter  residence. 

3  Signet-rings  were  often  worn  on  the  thumb  by  dignitaries  in  former 
times.  Falstaff  declares  that  in  his  early  youth  he  "could  have  crept  into 
any  alderman's  thumb-ring  **  (1  Henry  1 K,  it  4). 
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Saluting  the  King,  and  the  Queen,  and  all  the  lords,  with  a  grace 
equal  to  that  of  the  gentle  Sir  Grawain,  this  stranger  knight  forth- 
with delivered  his  message  in  eloquent  language,  saying  that  the 
King  of  Arabia  and  India  sends  him  greeting,  and,  in  honour  of  this 
solemn  festival,  presents  him  with :  (1)  this  Horsb  of  Brass,  which 
can  bear  him,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  wheresoever  he 
should  please  to  go,  or  soar  into  the  air  as  high  as  the  eagle,  and  all 
without  danger ; — he  was  a  wise  man  who  made  this  wonderful  steed 
by  his  magic  art ;  (2)  this  Mibror,  which  has  the  property  of  dis- 
closing coming  adversity  and  treachery,  and  of  showing  whether  a 
lover  be  false  or  true ;  (3)  this  Eino,  which,  if  worn  on  the  thumb 
or  carried  in  one's  purse,  has  the  virtue  of  bestowing  on  its  possessor 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  and  the  nature  of  every  kind  of 
plant  which  can  heal  the  most  desperate  wounds  (the  Mirror  and  the 
King  are  for  the  beauteous  lady  Canac^) ;  and  (4)  this  Sword,  which 
can  cut  through  the  stoutest  armour,  and  he  who  is  wounded  there- 
with may  be  healed  only  by  his  wound  being  stroked  with  the  flat  of 
the  same  blade. 

When  the  Knight  had  thus  delivered  his  message  he  rode  out  of 
the  banqueting-hall,  and,  alighting  from  the  brazen  steed,  he  was 
straightway  conducted  to  a  private  chamber,  and,  having  been 
divested  of  his  armour,  food  was  set  before  him.  Meanwhile  the 
Swonl  and  the  Mirror  were  deposited  in  a  high  tower,  and  officers 
appointed  to  guard  these  invaluable  treasures.  The  King  was  then 
prcfs^nted  to  Canac6  \i'ith  all  due  ceremony.  But  the  Horse  of  Brass 
stood  immovable,  and  great  was  the  crowd  that  came  to  gaze  upon  it, 
for  it  was  so  high,  and  broad,  and  long,  as  if  it  were  a  steed  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  so  quick  of  eye,  as  if  it  were  a  courser  of  Apulia ;  and 
all  thought  that  neither  nature  nor  art  could  improve  upon  it ;  and 
yet  they  marvelled  how  a  horse  of  brass  could  rapidly  course  through 
the  air — it  must  have  come  from  Fairyland.  One  opined  that  it  was 
like  Pegasus ;  another  compared  it  to  the  Horse  of  Troy ;  and  yet 
another  said  that  it  nmst  have  been  made  by  magic  art,  as  wo  read  of 
like  wondrous  things  in  many  gestos.  Then  they  wondered  at  the 
Mirror  and  the  Sword :  some  said  there  was  once  in  Borne  such  a 
mirror,  and  the  sword  they  compared  to  the  spear  of  Achilles,  that 
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could  both  heal  and  wounil ;  un<l  then  at  Cauacu'a  Ring — surely  never  J 
before  was  heard  ol  suuh  a  crafty  contrivance,  unless  it  vete  thvj 
acliicvemcnts  of  Mosaa  nod  King  Solomon,  who  were  famous  fur  thei!^ 
niitgic  ringa. 

Thus  wore  the  people  talking  when  ihe  King  rose  from  the  tabli^l 
and,  preceded  by  a  liaiiJ  of  minstrels,  went  out  of  the  hall.     When  1 
tie  was  seated  on  his  throne,  the  stranger  Knight  waa  broitglit  into  J 
bis  presence,  and  there  followed  dance,  and  mirth,  and  jollity — tll9  1 
Btmnger  Knight  duncing   most   gmccfully  with    the  lady  Caoaci5.*  I 
After  regaling  with  richly  spiced  wine,  the  nobJo  conijiany  proceeded  ' 
to  the  temple,  as  was  fitting,  whence,  service  concluded,  they  went  to 
supper,  anil  then  tlio  King  desired  the  KuigUt  to  acquaint  liim  with 
the  uanuer  of  guiding  the  Horse  of  Draas.     The  Knight  had  no 
sooner  laid  his  hand  uix»n  the  bridle  than  the  Horse  began  to  caper 
and  prance,  and  then,  quotli  the  Knight;  "Sire,  it  is  vory  siinpld 
Whenever  you  wish  to  lide  anywhere,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  %  J 
pin  which  is  fixed  in  Ida  ear,  tell  him  whoi*  you  wish  to  g 
when  you  hove  reached  the  place,  turn  another  pin,  and  he  will '] 
immediately  descend  on  the  sjiot  and  aland  atiU."     When  the  King  I 
lieard  this  ho  was  full  hlitho,  I  ween,  and,  oidcring  the  bridle  to  ba  I 
taken  into  the  tower  where  his  tiiiasures  were  kept,  the  asseiubly  | 
returned  to  the  hall,  where   they  continual   tlieir  revels  until  day  1 
began  to  dawn.- 

'  It  was  doabtleei  natural  lor  Chnacer  to  reprenent  the  Imlinn  Kiiiglil  a 
danaing  with  the  fair  Canace;  but  sucli  a  practice  seems  nuvur  lo  liava  lieen  I 
in  vogue  in  tlie  Kost,  from  the  most  rctnotfl  times  uf  which  we  have  Mijr' J 
knowleilKC.  !□  Inilia.  Temia,  Turkey,  Egyitt,  eta^  tlie  "Ionia  of  creation'j 
hire  proferaionni  ilanciii;;  girln  to  exlirliit  tlieir  tHrjHiiclinreaD  skill  and  agtlitr,  !l 
while  they  themservvs  >it  placidly  looking  on;  niiil  none  of  our  EuropemtJ 
Hicial  custoitiB  more  astouishcs  a  "  grave  and  otioiw  "  AHiatie  Ilian  his  neinf  .1 
for  the  flntt  time  a  number  oF  men  viuleutly  exerliiig  tbemielve*  in  hojipillg'il 
and  whirling  al>out,  each  with  a  womau  claB|ied  in  hin  armi. 

'  Flvidenlly  tlie  mni^cal  jwiwor  of  causing  the  Huru  of  Bran  to  move  lajr 
in  the  bridle,  although  when  tlie  steed  wu>  la  mi<I-Bir  it  was  guided  by  means 
of  pins,  Rlnoe  we  are  told  tliat  wliea  the  ladiHii  Knight  grBsprd  the  bridle  the 
hitherto  immovable  honie  Ixtgnii  to  giratiee.  Tlie  Ring  was  dnublless  informal 
by  the  nmlHUtodor  nf  the  virrue  of  the  bridle,  and  hence  the  jireoauiion  ha 
adopted  for  fts  safety. — A  brhlle  plays  an  important  part  in  mniiy  stories  of 
magical  metatnorphoBCti,  lueb  n^  for  example,  iu  several  of  the  tales  lielonging 
to  what  is  known  a*  the  "  Hsgical  Oonfliot"  cycle,  where  the  yoang  hero  lulls 
Ills  faUier  lliat  he  intends  to  transform  himself  into  a  horse,  aud  "doyouthnn 
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The  lady  Canace  had  retired  early  to  rest,  and,  dreaming  of  her 
magic  King  and  Mirror,  awoke  after  her  first  sleep,  and  having 
roused  half  a  dozen  of  her  attendants  went  forth  with  them  into 
the  park,  where,  by  virtue  of  her  Ring,  she  understood  the  song  of 
every  bird.  Presently  she  came  to  a  tree  on  which  sat  a  peregrine 
falcon  lamenting  most  piteously,  till  all  the  wood  resounded  with 
her  cries ;  and  so  desperately  had  she  beaten  herself  with  her  wings 
that  the  red  blood  streamed  down  the  tree.  Canac^,  with  the  King 
on  her  finger,  not  only  understood  what  any  bird  might  say  in  its 
song,  but  could  answer  in  the  same  language.  So  she  asked  the 
peregrine  what  was  the  cause  of  her  bitter  sorrow.  Was  it  death  or 
love  1 — for  assuredly  these  two  cause  a  gentle  heart  the  greatest  woe. 
"  Come  down  from  the  tree,  and  tell  me  your  story,  and,  by  God's 
help,  I  will  amend  your  sad  case,  if  it  be  possible."  The  poor  pere- 
grine, thus  encouraged,  dropped  into  Canace's  lap,  and  told  the  gentie 
lady  how  she  had  been  wooed  by  a  tercelet,*  who,  by  the  most 
specious  promises  of  fidelity,  had  won  her  heart,  and  after  they  had 
lived  together  about  two  years  the  false  tercelet  went  off  one  day, 

sell  me  for  a  round  sum  of  money,  only  take  oare  not  to  part  with  the  bridle, 
for  should  you  do  so,  I  cannot  come  back  " — that  is  to  say,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  re-assume  his  own  proper  form.  (See  the  chapter  on  *'  Magical  Trans- 
formations" in  my  Poptilar  Talet  and  FictUtM^  vol.  i.  p.  415  ff.) 

John  Lane,  in  his  Cuntinuation^  describes  the  bridle  of  the  Horse  of  Brass 
in  his  usual  prosaic  manner,  as  though  it  were  meant  for  the  guidance  and 
control  of  a  steed  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  of  one  cunningly  contrived  by 
magic  art : 

Plaine  was  the  bridle,  of  well  tond  leather  hunger, 
Buckled,  to  lett  longe,  short,  not  o*re  or  vnder ; 
The  bitt,  a  canon  bytt,  of  surest  stuff. 
Able  to  tame  the  wildest  colt  in  proof. 
Howbeet  so  pleasaunt,  after  some  while  wome. 
As  with  glad  cheere  and  ease  mote  well  bee  borne. 
Which  held  the  curb,  or  water  chaine  no  nye. 
As  coold  checke  stumblinge,  and  teach  remetly. 

(P.  41,  U.  271-278.) 

Most  mssuredly — and  most  unhappily — John  Lane  was  not  ^  one  whom  the  gods 
had  made  poetical"  !  And  he  becomes  even  more  absunl  when  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  King's  first  trial  of  the  Horse  of  Brass,  which,  according  to  him, 
did  not  require  to  be  moved  by  the  magic  power  of  the  bridle,  for  it  came 
through  the  air  as  Cambuscan  and  Canace  were  walking  amid  the  daisies  and 
violets,  and  descending,  of  its  own  accord,  stood  before  them  as  still  as  any 
stone,  and  so  remained  until  the  bridle  was  put  on — a  piece  of  inoonsfstency 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  ambitious  poetaster  I 

'  The  tercelet  is  the  male  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  and,  unlike  the  males  of 
most  other  species  of  animals,  is  smaller  and  less  courageous  than  the  female. 

T  2 
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and  had  never  returned,  for  he  had  taken  up  with  a  mere  kite.^ 
The  faur  lady  Canac^  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  sad  recital, 
and,  carrying  the  poor  forsaken  peregrine  home  in  her  lap,  salved 
her  self-inflicted  wounds  with  balsamic  herbs,  and  caused  a  mew^  for 
her  to  be  made  at  her  bed's  head,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  in  token 
of  female  constancy,  and  the  outside  was  painted  green,  with  repre- 
sentations of  all  kinds  of  false  male  birds.' 


Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  recital,  the  "gen til  squyere" 
goes  on  to  say  : 

Thus  lete  I  Canac^  hir  hauk  kepyDg. 
I  wil  nomore  now  speken  of  hir  rynge, 
Til  it  come  eft  to  purpoe  for  to  seyn, 
How  that  this  faukon  gat  hir  love  ageyn, 
Bepentaunt,  as  the  story  telleth  us, 
By  mediaciouQ  of  Camballus 
The  kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  yow  tolde ; 
But  henuesforth  I  wil  my  proces  holtle 
To  speken  of  aventures,  and  of  batailes, 
That  yit  was  never  herd  so  grete  mervailes. 
First  wil  I  telle  yow  of  Cambyuskan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citd  wan  ; 
And  after  wil  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  wif, 
For  whom  ful  of te  in  grete  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wil  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  list^  with  the  bretheren  tuo 
For  Canaoe,  er  that  he  might  hir  wyune. 
And  ther  I  left  I  wol  ageyn  beginne. 

^  The  peregrine  says : 

**  Though  he  were  gentil  bom,  and  fresh,  and  gay, 
And  goodly  for  to  see,  and  humble,  and  free, 
He  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  fle, 
And  sodeynly  he  loved  this  kite  soo, 
That  al  his  love  is  clene  fro  me  goo  ; 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise." 

The  kite  is  a  cowardly  kind  of  hawk,  quite  unfit  for  sport,  and  hence  con- 
sidered as  the  emblem  of  everything  base,  as  the  &lcon  was  the  emblem  of 
royalty,  in  those  times  when  falconry  was  so  much  in  vogue. 

*  A  mew  was  the  technical  name  for  the  place  where  hawks  were  kept  to 
mew,  or  moult,  in. 

3  Blue  was  the  colour  of  truth,  and  green  of  inoonstanoy ;  hence  in 
Chaucer's  Ballade  on  an  Inconstant  Lady — 

"  Instede  of  blewe,  thus  may  ye  were  al  grene." 
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In  tho  Lansdowne  MS.  these  lines  are  added,  by  way  of  comlumfm 

to  tlio  foregoing : 

Bot  I  wil  here  now  make  a  knotte 
To  the  time  it  come  next  to  my  lotte ; 
For  here  be  felawes  behinde  an  hepe  treulye, 
That  wolde  taike  ful  besilye, 
And  have  her^  sporte  as  wele  as  I, 
And  the  daie  passeth  fast  certanly. 
Therefore,  oste,  taketh  nowe  goode  heede 
Who  Rchalle  next  telle,  and  late  him  spede. 

But  the  "half  told  tale  of  Cambuscan  bold"  was  never  finished. 
in  all  likelihood  Chaucer  reserved  the  remaining  part,  of  which  lie 
sketches  tho  cliief  incidents  at  the  end  of  *  Pars  Secunda^'  as  above 
cited — the  very  tide  itself,  in  fact,  for  what  we  have  is  merely  intro- 
ductory— for  the  Squire  to  relate  on  the  return  journey /the  jolly 
host  of  the  *  Tabard*  having  conditioned  that  each  pilgrim  should 
tell  two  tales,  one  on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  and  one  on  tho  way 
home.  Had  the  ix)et  completed  his  design,  the  Canterbury  Tales 
would  have  formed  a  bulky  volume.  That  no  Second  Tales  wore 
ever  written  by  him  is  probable  to  tho  verge  of  certainty,  since  a 
num])cr  of  tho  pilgrims  so  graphically  described  in  tlie  Prologue  are 
not  assigned  Tales. ^  This  vexatiously  incomplete  state  of  the  Canter' 
bury  Tales  induced  an  obscure  monk  (as  the  writer  appears  to  have 
iKjen),  in  the  15th  century,  to  compose  The  Tale  of  Beryn — based 
upon  the  first  part  of  the  old  French  romance,  UUidoire  du  ClietHilier 
Beiinusy  etc — as  the  Merchant's  Second  Tale,  with  a  Prologue, 
recounting  "  a  ^lerry  Adventure  of  the  Pardoner  with  a  Tapster  at 
Canterbury,"  which  are  found  only  in  a  unique  MS.  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  were  first  printed  in 
Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  published  in  1721,  and  re-oilited, 
by  F.  J.  Furnivall  and  W.  G.  Stone,  for  the  Chaucer  Society,  in 

>  t.  e.  their. 

^  llie  Prioress*  Chaplain,  the  Haberdasher,  the  Carpenter,  the  Weaver, 
the  Dyer,  the  Tapist^r,  and  the  Host  The  Canon  Teoman  has  a  Tale,  but  no 
character  in  the  general  Prologue. — Warton  {Hiit.  of  Unglish  P&etry)  con* 
aiders  Chaucer^s  plan  of  making  the  pilgrims  relate  stories  on  the  road  to 
Canterbury  as  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Boccaccio  in  his  Decameron,  Thin 
may  be  so,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  some  thirty  perrtons  on  lioriK]- 
buck  could  all  hear  the  Tales,  even  if  they  ambled  along  the  road. 
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1876.^  Whether  the  monkish  continuator  of  Chaucer  purposed 
writing  second  tales  for  the  other  pilgrims  who  told  each  a  story  on 
the  road  to  Canterhury,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  he  did,  and 
was  overtaken  by  death  before  he  could  proceed  farther  with  his  self- 
imposed  task.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Tale  of  Boyn  is  well  told, 
while  the  Prologue  ief;  as  Dr.  Fumivall  remarks  in  his  *  Forewords ' 
to  the  reprint,  "  a  good  bit  of  the  Master's  humour  and  life-likeness, 
and  Chaucer's  characters  are  well  kept  up."  Two  hundred  years 
passed  away  before  any  other  writer  was  found  bold  enough  to 
farther  supplement  the  Canterbujy  Tcdes,  in  the  form  of  a  terribly 
long-winded  "Continuation"  of  the  Squire^s  Tale,  which  is  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  volume,  and  which,  sooth  to  say,  is 
about  as  like  the  Master's  charming  style  as — chalk  is  to  cheese ! 
Still,  it  possesses  some  interest  of  its  own,  though  altogether  clumsily 
contrived ;  and,  after  all,  John  Lane,  like  the  man  in  the  play,  "  did 
it  with  the  best  intentions."  And  when  "  sequels  "  by  the  authors 
themselves  are  notoriously  disappointing,  what  could  be  expected  of 
a  sequel  to  a  tale  by  Dan  Chaucer,  even  if  written  by  a  much  more 
able  man  than  John  Lane,  in  whose  "  poem  "  the  imaginative  faculty 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  the  language  is  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  often  simply  atrocious  1 

The  magical  elements  in  the  Squirc^s  Tale  constitute  its  great 
attraction,  for  they  are  suggestive  of  marvellous  adventures  and 
exploits  that  might  have  been  performed  with  such  powerful  aids — 
rendering  time  and  distance  of  no  account,  and  overcoming  the  most 
formidable  obstacles.  Before  treating  of  these  magical  elements,  I 
take  leave  to  offer  a  few  examples  of  the  mediaeval  custom  of 

Knights  riding  into  Banqueting  Halls, 
as  did  the  Indian  ambassador  to  King  Cambyuskdn  : 

That  80  bifelle  after  the  thridde  cours, 
Whil  that  this  kyng  sit  thus  in  his  nobleye, 

1  In  1887-8  a  second  part  was  ibsued  to  Members,  compri8ing,  as  an 
appendix,  "The  Merchant  and  the  Rogues,"  English  abstract  of  the  French 
original  and  Asiatic  versions  of  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  by  W.  A.  Clouston ;  also 
Forewords,  by  Dr.  Fumivall ;  illustrative  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Vipan  and  Prof. 
8keat ;  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.  0.  Stone,  thus  completing  the  volume. 
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Herkyng  his  niynstrales  her^  thingds  pley 
Byforne  him  attti  booi-d  deliciously, 
In  attd  hall  dore  al  sodeynly 
Ther  com  a  knight  upon  a  steed  of  bras, 

And  vp  lie  rideth  to  the  heyglie  hard. 

The  lialls  of  the  early  jSTorman  kings  and  barons  were  lofty 

enouj^h  to  allow  a  mounted  knight  with  his  spear  pointed  upwards 

to   ride   through,  and  such  a   custom   is  frequently  mentioned  in 

ix)mances  of  chivalr}'.     Thus,  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Perceval  of 

Galles/ox\^u\2l\y  composed  by  Chr<5tien  de  Troyes  and  others,  we 

read  that  the  hero,  mounted  on  a  mare — 

He  come  there  the  kyng  was 
Servede  of  the  first  roese, 
To  hym  was  the  maste  has 

That  the  childe  hade  ;' 
And  thare  made  he  no  lett"^ 
At  ^ate,  dore,  ne  wykett, 
Bot  in  graythely^  he  gett, 

Syche  maistres  he  made  !^ 
At  his  first  in  comynge, 
His  mere  withowttene  faylynge 
Kyste  the  forheved^  of  the  kynge, 

So  nerehande  he  rade  !  ^ 

So,  too,  in  the  ballad  of  King  Estemere  — 

King  Estemere  he  stabled  his  steede 
Soe  fay  re  att  the  hall  bord  ; 
The  froth  that  came  from  his  brydle  bitte 
Light  on  King  Bremor's  beard.^ 

And  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Degrevant,  the  hero  arrives  at  the  castle 

of  Duke  Betyse — 

And  rydes  up  to  the  des,® 
As  thei  were  servid  of  here^^  mes, 
To  mayd  Myldor  he  ches,^^ 
And  chalangys  that  f re  I  '* 

Again,  in  the  tale  of  *  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain '  we  read  that  "  as 

Oswain  sat  one  day  at  meat  in  the  city  of  Caerllen  upon  Usk,  behold, 

>  Her  =  their.       ^  To  him  tht?  Child  made  the  most  haste  that  he  could. 

'  Difficulty.  ♦  Readily  ;  freely. 

^  Such  a  masterful  manner  had  he.  ^  Forehead. 

^  Thornton  Iiomance$,  edited,  for  the  Camden  Society,'by  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
1844,  II.  485—495. 

*  Percy  Folio  MS.,  edited  by  Hales  and  Fumivall,  vol.  if.,  p.  605,  ool.  2. 

^  The  dM9  was  a  sort  of  platform  elevated  a  foot  or  two  above  the  floor 
of  a  banqueting-hall.  *<>  Their.  "  Choee. 

"  ll2L\^<Qn.'~Tkornton  Romances,  p.  227, 1. 1201-4. 
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a  dnmsel  entered  u](0!i  a  bay  horee,  with  a  curling  mime,  aud  covered  ] 
mill  foam,  Biid  tiiu  bridle  aud  eo  mucli  as  was  seen  of  Uie  saddle  j 
were  of  gold."* 

Stow,  in  his  Surven  of  iMid-m  (first  published  in  1598),  relates  ;i 
"lu  the  year  1316  Kdward  II.  did  solenmize  the  feast  of  Pentecort  1 
at  WestminsteT,  iii  Lbe  great  ball ;   where  eitting  royally  at  table  I 
with  Ilia  peers  almiit  iiim,  there  entered  a  woman  adorned  like  a  | 
luiustrel,  silting  on  u  great  horse,  trapped  aa  minstrtb  then  uaed,  wlio 
rode  round  about  the  tables,  showing  pastime,  and  at  length  cams 
lip  to  the  king's  table,  nnd  liiid  befoin  bini  a  letter,  and  forthwith  ] 
turning  her  horac,  siiluted  every  one,  and  deparUiil,"^     According  to  j 
Percy,  the  letter  was  found  to  contain  some  severe  reflections  on  Iha  ] 
king's  conduct,  which  greatly  angered  him ;  and  the  iromnn,  being  I 
arrested  by  his  eonimaud,  discovered  the  author  of  tlje  letter,  who  | 
aclinowlodged  the  offence  and  was  pardonwl.     P.ut  tlie  doorkeeper, 
being  reprimanded  on  account  of  her  admission,  escosed  liimself  by  ] 
declaring  that  it  had  never  been  customary  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
minstrels  and  pei-sons  in  disguisbments,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
came  for  the  entertainmeut  of  the  king.     This  woman  had  probably 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  man ;   and  n  female  vas  chosen  on  this 
occasion,  in  Percy's  opinion,  in  order  tliat,  in  the  event  of  detection, 
her  sex  might  plead  for  her  and  disarm  the  king's  resentment. 

A  very  singular  incident  occurred  at  the  coronation  of  'William 
and  Mary.  Tlie  Champion  of  England,  dressed  in  armour  of  com- 
plete and  glittering  steel,  riding  on  a  horse  richly  capariBone<l,  entemi  , 
Weatminstcr  Hall,  while  the  King  and  Queen  were  at  dinner.  On 
giving  the  usual  challenge  to  any  who  disputed  their  Majesties'  right 
to  the  throne  of  Kngland,  after  he  had  flung  his  gauntlet  on  the 
pavement,  on  old  woman,  who  entered  the  hall  on  crutches,  took  it 
up  and  made  off  with  great  celerity,  forgetting  her  crutches,  nnd 
leaving  her  own  glove,  with  a  challenge  in  it,  to  meet  her  the  next 
day  at  an  appointed  hour  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  said  that  a  person  in 
the  eaiuB  dress  ajipeared  in  the  park  the  next  day,  but  the  Champion 
of  Kngland  remained  ^iclly  ut  home,  declining  a  contest  of  such  a  J 

'  Liuly  CImrlotle  GuPBt'a  MaUitegion.  No.  21. 

>  \1.  J.  fhums'  cd.  of  Slow'a  Sunes,  ie4»,  p.  173,  col.  S. 
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nature  with  one  of  the  fair  sex,  though  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  some  enthusiastic  Jacobite  in  disguise. . 

The  custom  of  the  "  Champion "  riding  into  Westminster  Hall 
during  the  coronation  festival,  and  throwing  down  his  gauntlet  in 
tlctiance  to  any  gainsayers  of  the  new  king's  right  to  the  cro^vn,  was, 
most  absurtlly,  observed  so  late  as  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  Sir 
Henry  Dymoke  being  "Hereditary  Champion  of  England,"  when 
that  functionary  had  the  high  honour  to  drink  the  king's  health  out 
of  a  golden  cup — the  cup  being  always  the  fee.  The  facetious  Tom 
Hood,  among  his  droll  Odetf  and  Addresses  to  Great  Men,  has  some 
humorous  verses  addressed  to  the  "  Champion,"  beginning : 

Mr.  Dymoke  !  Sir  Knight  1  if  I  may  be  bo  bold — 

(l*m  a  poor  simple  gentleman  just  come  to  town)  i 

Is  your  armour  put  liy,  like  a  sheep  in  the  fold  7 

Is  your  gauutlet  ta'en  up  that  you  lately  flung  down  7 
Are  you — who  that  day  rode  so  mailed  and  admired — 

Now  sitting  at  ease  in  your  library  chair  7 
Have  you  sent  hack  to  Astley  the  war-horse  you  hired, 

With  a  cheque  ui>ou  Chambers  to  settle  the  fare  7 
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It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  fairy  tales  that  the  heroes,  in 
their  encounters  with  formidable  giants  and  monsters,  are  compen- 
sated for  their  physical  shortcomings  by  the  possession  of  superior 
cunning  and  of  certain  magical  objects  which  furnish  an  unlimited 
supply  of  food,  render  them  invisible,  enable  them  to  overcome  all 
antagonists,  and  to  transport  themselves  at  will  to  distant  regions  in 
the  briefest  conceivable — or  inconceivable — space  of  time.  Of  the 
last  kind  of  such  objects  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  popular 
fictions  of  all  countries  are  shoes  which  conveyed  the  wearer  "  a  mile 
faster  than  the  wind  "  ;  nay  more,  **  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye";  and,  still  more  wonderful,  he 
might  "  travel  a  journey  of  a  hundred  years  without  being  weary,  and 
the  distance  traversed  would  seem  but  a  hundred  steps."  Such  was 
the  kind  of  shoes  which  the  renowned  Jack  received  from  the  three- 
headed  giant,  and  of  those  with  which  Loke  escaped  from  hell ;  and 
similarly  endowed  sandals,  slippers,  shoes,  boots,  and  wooden  clogs 
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were  also  worn  by  the  heroes  of  countless  Asiatic  and  European  tales 
and  romances.  Fortunatus  had  liis  wishing-cap ;  the  **  Voleur  Avis^," 
in  the  Breton  tale,  bad  his  cloak ;  and  the  fakir,  in  the  Hindi!  tale, 
his  bed :  each  possessing  the  like  virtue.  But  the  most  remarkable 
"  shoes  of  swiftness  "  were  those  we  read  of  in  an  Icelandic  story, 
which  the  heroine,  by  direction  of  an  obliging  giant,  made  from  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  flayed  off  by  herself  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
took  her  speedily  through  the  air  and  over  the  water,  as  she  pleased. 
/^ext  to  "  shoes  of  swiftness  "  occur  most  frequently  in  popular 
fictions  Magic  Horses,  which  are  of  two  kinds :  those  constructed  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  have  been  ''  enchanted,"  and  sometimes  a  steed  of  this  second 
kind  proves  to  be  a  gallant  young  prince,  thus  transformed  by  art 
magic  ;  -sometimes  it  is  a  "demon  horse,"  which  is  usually  the  offspring 
of  an  ordinary  mare  and  a  stallion  that  periodically  comes  out  of 
the  sea. 

The  folk-lore  of  the  Horse  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  treated 
exhaustively,  though  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by  Grimm 
and  other  comparative  mythologists.  In  romantic  fiction  a  hero  is 
always  provided  with  a  charger  endowed  with  extraordinary  qualities ; 
having  almost  human  intelligence  and  indomitable  courage;  fre- 
quently fighting  for  his  master,  by  tearing  foes  with  his  teeth  and 
crushing  them  under  foot.  Abjer,  the  famous  steed  of  the  Arabian 
poet-hero  Antar,  was  able,  his  master  asserts  in  some  of  his  spirited 
verses,  to  do  everything  but  speak ;  and  other  warriors  are  represented 
as  holding  conversations  with  their  chargers. 

But  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present  with  such  Magic  Horses 
as  that  presented  to  Cambyusk^n  by  the  Indian  ambassador,  who 
thus  describes  its  qualities  : 

**  This  steede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  6  day  naturel 
(This  is  to  say,  in  four  and  twenty  houres), 
Wher  so  yow  lust,  in  droughthe  or  in  schoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place, 
To  which  your  herte  wilneth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  wem  ^  of  you,  thurgh  foul  and  fair. 
Or  if  you  lust  to  flee  as  heigh  in  th'  air 

I  Wem  B  harm. 
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Ak  (lolli  an  eglo,  whan  him  lit^t  to  i»ore. 
This  sjime  steede  Hchal  here  you  evermore 
Withoute  harm,  til  ye  be  ther  yow  le^te 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  bak  or  reate). 
And  tome  agein,  with  wrything  of  a  pyn." 

We  shall,  presently,  meet  with  very  similar  steeds,  but  the  Horse  of 
Brass  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  the  rider  had  not  only  to  "  triUe  a  pin, 
stant  in  his  ere,''  in  order  to  cause  him  to  ascend  into  the  air,  as  is 
the  case  of  other  magic  horses  that  figure  in  romantic  fictions,  but  he 
must  also  tell  the  steed  to  "  what  country  he  lust  for  to  ryde,"  and 
having  reached  the  place,  "  bid  hym  descende,"  and  "  trille  another 
pyn."  Surely  here  was  the  perfection  of  magical  skill,  to  endow  a 
horse  of  brass  with  ''  a  hearing  ear  and  an  understanding  heart "  ! 

In  offering  some  notes  on  magic  horses,  chariots,  and  other  won- 
drously  contrived  conveyances,  it  is  perhaps  but  right  and  proper 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  our  own  country,  though  there 
may  be  but  a  single  example,  which  is  found  in  Leland's  Itinerary, 
as  follows:  "The  commune  Fame  is  in  Ruthelandeshire  tliat  there 
was  one  Butter,  a  man  of  great  Favor  with  his  Prince,  that  desir'd 
to  have  of  Rewarde  of  hym  as  much  Land  as  he  could  ryde  over  in  a 
Day  upon  a  Horse  of  Woodde,  and  that  he  ridde  over  as  much  as 
now  is  Ratlielandshire  by  Arte  Magike,  and  that  he  was  after 
swalowid  into  the  Yertlie."^ 

Such  is  commonly  the  fate  of  practitioners  of  the  Black  Art — the 
Devil  seldom  fails  to  claim  his  due !  In  more  recent  times  than 
those  of  Rutter,  the  celebrated  Polish  wizard  Towardowski,  regarding 
whom  many  strange  tales  are  still  current,  made  a  wooden  horse  and 
painted  it  handsomely,  and  it  carried  him  through  the  air  wheresoever 
he  plejv&ed.  His  end  was  quite  as  exemplary  as  that  of  our  English 
wizard,  for  when  his  "  time"  came  the  Devil  forthwith  whisked  him 
off,  via  the  chimney ! 

From  Europe  to  India  is  not  such  "  a  far  cry  "  as  it  was  but  a 
few  years  since,  so  we  may  as  well  proceed  thither  at  once,  for  another 
example  of  a  magic  horse  of  wood.     In  the  fairy  romance  entitled 

^  The  Itinerary  of  John  Lelafid,  Published  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  by  Thomas  Heame,  M.A.  Seoood  edition.  Oxford,  1744, 
vol.  vi.  p.  61. 
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Badr'i'JIanir,  which  is  an  ahstzact  in  FknjiH  Terse  of  the  well- 
known  work  of  the  same  name,  written,  in  Urdd,  bj  Mir  Hasan,  we 
liave  a  similar  oontriyance : 

A  certain  Indian  king  in  his  old  age  b^at  a  Terr  handsome  son, 
who  was  called  Benazir.  One  night,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
the  fairj  Mahrdkh  happened  to  pass  the  palace  in  which  he  was 
sleeping,  and,  falling  in  loTe  with  him,  carried  him  off  on  her  fl3ring 
throne  to  Fairyland  (P^irsistan).  Benazir,  however,  so  pined  fcnr  his 
home  that  no  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  captor  was  of  any  avail,  so 
she  gave  him  a  flying  horse  of  wood  on  which  to  visit  the  earth.  As 
the  horse  could  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  few  minutes,  he  was  to 
return  to  her  every  day,  and  was  especially  warned  against  falling  in 
love.  One  day,  in  the  course  of  his  flying  visits,  he  met  with  Badr-i- 
Manir,  and,  as  a  result,  used  to  visit  her  daily.  This  was  duly  reported 
to  Mahrdkh  by  a  demon,  and  she  became  very  angry,  and  shut  him 
up  in  a  well  on  which  she  put  a  stone  weighing  four  tons  (100  mawf). 
The  cessation  of  Benazir's  visits  caused  great  grief  to  Badr-i-Manir, 
and  so  she  confided  her  love  to  the  prime  minister's  daughter,  who 
went  in  search  of  the  truant  lover,  disguised  as  a  female  ascetic 
(Jorfin),  One  day  as  the  pretended  ascetic  was  employed  in  playing 
on  her  pipe  {hin),  Firuz  Shah,  the  king  of  the  fairies,  passed  over  her 
on  liis  flying  throne,  and,  becoming  enamoured  of  her,  carried  her  off 
\4)  Paniistan,  where  slie  explained  to  him  her  story,  and  promised  to 
marry  liini  if  he  would  release  Benazir.  Firdz  Shah  soon  discovered 
B«;nazfr  and  restored  him  to  his  beloved  Badr-i-Manfr,  and  all  ends 
happily  with  the  safe  return  of  Benazir  to  his  parents  and  the  union 
of  tlic  lovers,^ 

Another  Panjdbi  tale,  entitled  Paajphuldn  (Five  Flowers),  is  to 
tins  purpose : 

A  merchant  of  Bukhdrd  named  *Aziz  had  a  very  handsome  wife, 
and  while  she  was  pregnant  he  took  her  with  him  on  a  voyage  to 
Constantinople.  The  ship  was  wrecked,  and  every  one  was  drowned 
exccfptin^  the  pregnant  woman,  who  escaped  on  a  plank.  She  gave 
birth  to  Prince  Shdmi  on  the  plank,  but  was  soon  afterwards  drowned. 


^  Krom  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  Bibliography  of  [Indian]  Folk-Lore, 
by  Captain  li.  C.  Tumplu,  in  the  Jfhlk-Lore  Journal,  188G,  vol.  iv.  p.  301. 
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The  infant,  however,  floated  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  taken 
to  the  sultan  and  adopted  by  him.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
[generally  a  fatal  age  for  love  affairs — in  stories]  a  fairy  carried  him 
off,  hut  allowed  him  to  wander  the  earth  on  a  winged  horse.  One 
day  he  thus  met  Princess  Panjphuldn  of  Persia,  and  they  were 
married.  After  this  he  returned  to  Constantinople  and  lived  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.^ 

In  the  eighth  recital  of  the  Indian  story-book,  Siiihdmna  Dwatrin- 
sati,  or  Thirty-two  [Tales]  of  a  Throne,  a  carpenter  presents  the  rdja 
Yikramaditya,  with  a  magic  horse,  constructed  by  himself ;  it  was  in 
form  "  somewhat  like  a  hippopotamus "  (and  why  so,  it  does  not 
appear),  and  required  neither  food  nor  water;  and  it  would  carry 
the  r4j4  anywhere,  but  must  on  no  account  be  whipped  or  spurred.* 
One  day  the  r4j4  mounted  this  horse,  and  forgetting  the  carpenter's 
warning,  began  to  flog  it,  whereupon  it  scoured  off,  rose  high  into  the 
air,  crossed  the  sea,  and,  slipping  from  beneath  him,  dropped  the  r4j4 
on  the  ground,  and  vanished.  What  farther  adventures  the  r4j4  may 
have  had  is  no  concern  of  ours  at  present — so  we  shall  leave  him 
where  the  magic  horse  dropped  him. 

/ 
/  Sometimes   it   seems  doubtful   whether  a  magic  horse   in  an 

Eastern  tale  is  of  wood  or  metal,  or  an  "  enchanted  "  flesh-and-blood 

steed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  familiar  Arabian  tale  of  the  Third 

Kalandar :  After  accidentally  killing  the  predestined  youth  in  the 

underground  place,  he  walked  about  the  island,  and  crossing  at  low 

tide  reached  a  palace  overlaid  with  plates  of  copper,  and  on  entering, 

discovered  an  old  shaykh  and  ten  young  men,  aU  blind  of  one  eye. 

He  asks  the  cause  of  such  a  strange  mutilation,  and  they  advise 

him  to  remain  in  ignorance,  but  on  his  insisting,  they  tell  him  he 

will  learn  all  about  it  at  a  certain  place.     He  is  determined  to  go 

thither.     ''  Then  they  all  arose,  and  taking  a  ram  slaughtered  and 

1  €apt.  R.  C.  Temple,  op.  rlt.  p.  806. 

»  In  Lai  Bahari  Day's  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal  ("Story  of  a  Hiraman,"  a 
specicA  of  Parrot),  p.  215,  the  hero  gains  his  ends  by  the  help  of  a  horse  of  the 
pakshiraj  breed  ;  and  says  the  Parrot  to  him  :  "  Whip  him  only  once,  and  at 
starting  ;  for  if  you  whip  him  more  tlian  once  we  shall  stick  midway."  This 
horse  seems  to  have  been  of  semi  •celestial  speciea. 
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Bkinned  it,  aud  said  to  me :  *  Take  this  kniie  with  tUee  and  i 
duce  thyself  into  the  skin  of  the  ram,  atid  'we  will  sew  thee  up  ■ 
go  away ;  wherenpou  a  bird  called  the  ru/r/t  will  conie  to  thee,  a 
takiog  thee  up  by  its  talons  will  fly  away  with  tliee,  and  set  t 
down  upon  a  mountain.  Then  cut  oiJen  the  skin  with  this  knifa 
and  get  out,  and  the  bird  will  fly  away.  Thou  must  arise  as  soon 
as  it  hath  gone,  and  journey  for  half  a  dny,  aud  come  to  a  lofty 
palace.' "  The  adventurer  does  as  they  had  instructed  him,  and  ii 
palace  he  finds  forty  bewitching  damsels,  After  passing  some  tin 
in  theit  society,  they  reiiuire  to  absent  themselves  for  a  si 
before  leaving  give  him  the  keys  of  the  hundred  rooms,  charging  h 
not  to  enter  the  room  that  has  a  door  of  gold.  But  this  he  doe 
impelled  by  fatal  curiosity,  and  sees  there  a  black  horse  saddled  a 
bridled.  Leading  the  steed  outside,  he  mounted  hiii 
not  a  step,  then  he  struck  the  steed,  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  Idoi^ 
he  uttered  a  Bound  like  thunder,  spread  a  pair  of  wtugs,  soared  intj 
the  air  to  a  great  height,  and  then  descended  on  the  roof  of  a 
palace,  where  he  threw  the  rash  adventurer  from  his  back,  and,  by  J 
violent  blow  with  his  tail  on  the  face  as  he  sat  there  on  the  roa 
struck  out  liis  eye  and  left  him.' 

'  liBne'g  Araiian  Jfijhti,  vol.  i.  p.  107  H. 

The  device  uf  being  eewa  in  the  Hkin  of  some  antniBl,  and  carried  k 
liesirBil  spot  by  a  liuge  bird  oeoura  in  Imth  WMtern  and  Eastern  fiutions.  ThuB 
in  the  sixth  tale  of  Laura  Qonzenbach'B  Siciliattiicke  SI3feilten,  Jrweph,  the 
hero,  \i  aemt  up  in  a  horse's  bide,  and  lalien  by  a  great  bird  to  the  lop  of  a 
high  mcmiitaln.— In  Geldarl's  J^'lk-Lnrt  i-f  Midcrn  Greree,  |>.  88  (ilory  of  tt 
Prince  and  the  Fairy),  the  hero  nieeta  a  Jew,  viho  tells  liim  lliat  he  wilt  fia 
Ipune  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  bill.  The  Jew  xews  liim  U|i  in  n  buSald 
ikln,  and  raveni  come  and  carry  him  olT.  On  the  Iiip  of  llie  I 
game.     TIib  niBcally  Jew  cries:  "Throw  me 

down."  He  tbroivB  down  tlie  stonea— pure  dinmoods — aud  tlic  Jew  Ih^n  ri 
oft.  In  the  sequel,  the  youth,  of  course,  meets  with  good  fortune. — lu  C 
bell's  Popular  'Jblei  of  Ibe  M'ett  Uightandt,  No,  14,  llie  Widow's  Son  i» 
up  in  the  skin  of  a  covr  and  carried  off  by  a  liird  to  an  inland.  Rabbi  I 
niin  of  Tudela  writ«  that  when  sailors  were  )n  danger  of  lieing  lost  at  sen 
China,  tliey  sewed  themselves  up  in  hides  aud  awaited  the  griffin,  \  ' 
them  to  land,  iMlievlng  them  to  be  hie  natural  prey. 

In  tha  great  Indian  story-liook,  £iitluS  Sarlt  Sdgara,  or  Ocean  or  t 
Rivers  of  Narrative  (by  l^madeva,  eleventh  century,  biaed  upon  Ihe  Vi 
Xdihit,  or  Great  Story,  by  Gunhadhya,  about  the  fifth  eentur)'},  an  ill' 
youth,  waadering  in  tlie  wilderness,  where  no  treea  afford  a  friendly  si 
to  esoapn  from  the  oppressive  heat,  creeps  into  the  shin  of  aa  eleplianl 
Jackals  having  cleared  out  the  flesh.     Presently  mln  falls  in  inrrcnlK; 
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The  KalanJar's  unfortunate  adventure  has  its  probable  origin  in 
the  tale  of  Saktideva,  which  occurs  in  the  Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara 
(Tawney's  transL,  vol.  i.  p.  223-4) :  The  hero,  by  hiding  himself  in 
the  feathers  of  an  enormous  bird,  reaches  the  Golden  City,  makes  love 
to  Chandraprabhd,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Vidyddharas,  and 
before  she  departs  to  ask  her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage,  she 
cautions  him  not  to  ascend  to  the  middle  terrace  of  the  palace,  then  she 
goes  away,  "  leaving  her  heart  with  him,  and  escorted  on  her  way  by 
his."  His  curiosity  prompts  him  to  go  on  the  middle  terrace,  and 
there  he  discovers  three  pavilions,  the  door  of  one  of  which  is  open, 
and  on  entering  he  beholds  a  beautiful  maiden  lying  on  a  magnifi- 
cently jewelled  sofa,  apparently  dead.  He  then  enters  the  two  other 
pavilions,  in  each  of  which  he  sees  a  maiden  in  like  condition. 
"  Then  he  went  in  astonishment  out  of  the  palace,  and  sitting  down 
he  remained  looking  at  a  very  beautiful  lake  below  it,  and  on  its 
bank  he  beheld  a  horse  with  a  jewelled  saddle;  so  he  descended 
immediately  from  where  he  was,  and  out  of  curiosity  approached  its 
side ;  and  seeing  that  it  had  no  rider  on  it  he  tried  to  mount  it,  and 
that  horse  struck  him  with  his  heel  and  flung  him  into  the  lake. 
And  after  he  had  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lake,  he  quickly 
rose  up  to  his  astonishment  from  the  middle  of  a  garden-lake  in  his 
own  city  of  Vaitihamana,  and  he  saw  himself  suddenly  standing  in 
the  water  of  the  lake  in  his  own  native  city,  like  the  Kumuda  plant, 
miserable  without  the  light  of  the  moon  "  [the  name  of  his  beloved, 
Chandraprabli4,  signifies  "  light  of  the  moon  "]. 

AccoKling  to  Sir  R  F.  Burton,  the  Ebony  Horse  in  the  well- 
known  Arabian  tale  is  simply  Pegasus,  "  which  is  a  Greek  travesty 
of  an  Egyptian  myth,  developed  in  India."  I  venture  to  question 
this.  Pegasus  was  a  winged  steed,^  while  the  Ebony  Horse  was  put 
in  motion  and  guide<l  by  means  of  pins  fixed  in  the  head,  which 

swept  into  the  Ganges,  and  a  monstrous  bird  carries  ashore  the  skin  and 
begins  to  tear  it  open,  and  ou  seeing  a  man  ioaide  flies  away. — Prof.  C.  H. 
l^wney'a  trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

^  In  the  Greek  mythology,  as  is  "  known  to  every  schoolboy,"  Pegasus  is 
really  a  demigod  and  inhabits  Olympus.  Hesiod  {Theogony,  281  ff.)  tells  ub 
of  his  birth  and  ascent. 
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were  turoeil  ncconling  as  the  rider  desired  to  a§CtinJ  or  doacend,    W^ 
Lave,  liowever,  seen  that  there  are  also  wingal  horses  in  the  Arahlaik 
NighU,  and  the  iilea  of  such  tbinga,  together  with  the  very  talcs  h 
which  they  oucur,  was  most  certainly  derived,  mediately,  (rom  Indian.  1 
fictions,    but  I  Biu  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  the  Hindii  winged  | 
horse  ta  a  "  di^viJopment "  of  an  Kgyptian  myth,  or  of  its  "  Gre^  1 
travesty,"  Pegesus,     Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  a  wiuged  ^ 
horse  ihet  should  render  its  conception  impossible,  or  improKibl^  ] 
except  to  a  jmrtieular  race  of  mankind.     'I'he  fact  that  the  horse  la 
one  oF  tite  most  fleet  of  qiiadriiped;^  might  very  naturally  suggest  tUe 
notion  that  with  wings  its  iisefuinese  would  be  increased  tenfold —  ] 
by  its  being  eiiablud  to  soar  above  lofty  heights,  and  not  require  to  \ 
painfully  anil  slowly  climb  them,  and  even  to  render  otherwise  lostt*  | 
pemble  obstacles  of  no  aceount.     The  bulls  in  Assyrian  sculptni 
are  winged  :  are  we  also  to  eonclado  that  those  are  "  a  travesty  of  an  I 
Egyptian  myth"!     Tliat  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  acted  aud  ] 
re-acted  on  one  another  in  their  mythological  concejitions  is  not  to  1» 
denied  ;  but  it  seems  to  nie  unreasonable  to  circumscribe  the  idea  o 
winged   qnailriipnds  to  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians.     "We  ar?  J 
almost  daily  startled  with  identities  in  the  folk-tore  of  savage  racos^.l 
the   mythologies  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  fulk-lore  of  modertt  \ 
Europe  and  Asia — identities  which   cannot   possibly  be  explained    ' 
away  by  any  theory  of  transmission  or  borrowing,  and  which  must 
tlierefore  have  been  independently  developeil  by  widely  diffeient  and 
widely  separated  races  in  similar  conditions  of  lite,  and  having  more 
or  less  similar  modes  of  thought.  I 


But  w«  have  not  yet  done  witli  the  subject  of  inagiu  horses  and 
their  congeners.  It  has  been  alrewly  remarked  (p.  372,  tiotf)  thst  the 
bridle  often  plays  a  moat  important  part  in  connection  with  magic 
steeds,  and  we  have  a  rather  singular  example  in  a  modern  Albanian 
folk-Ude,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  charming  tale  of  the  ■lealous 
yiflters,  witli  which  our  common  Knglish  version  of  the  Arabiiin 
NiijhU  concludes.  In  this  Albanian  tale,  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  are  thrown  into  a  river  in  a  box.  They  are  rescued  and  brought 
wp  by  an  aged  couph;.     In  course  of  time  the  old  woman  dies,  and 
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soon  afterwards  the  children's  foster-father,  feeling  his  end  drawing 
near,  calls  the  youth  to  him  and  says  :  "  Know,  my  son,  that  in  such 
a  place  is  a  cave,  where  there  is  a  bridle  belonging  to  me.  This  bridle 
I  give  thee :  but  be  sure  not  to  ojuiu  the  Ciivo  before  forty  days  have 
elapsed,^  if  you  wish  the  bridle  to  do  whatever  you  may  command." 
After  the  expiry  of  forty  days  the  youth  goes  to  the  cave,  and  having 
opened  it  finds  the  bridle.  He  takes  it  in  his  hand  and  says  to  it, 
**I  want  two  horses,"  and  in  an  instant  they  appear  before  him. 
Then  the  brother  and  sister  mounted  them,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  arrived  in  the  country  of  their  father,  the  king.^ 

In  a  Himgarian  tale,  the  hero,  in  quest  of  his  three  sisters  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  demons,  receives  from  an  ascetic  a  piebald 
horse,  which  he  no  sooner  mounts  than  they  are  high  up  in  the  air 
like  birds,  because  the  piebald  was  a  magic  horse  that  at  all  times 
grazed  on  the  silken  meadow  of  the  fairies.  The  piebald,  having 
conducted  him  to  the  abode  of  the  demon  who  had  possession  of  his 
second  sister,  is  divested  of  his  bridle,  and  then  sets  off  alone  to  seek 
out  the  abode  of  the  demon  who  had  possession  of  his  third  sister. 
By  and  by,  when  the  hero  would  continue  his  journey,  "  he  shakes 
the  bridle  and  the  piebald  appears."^ 

Another  wonderful  steed  occurs  in  a  Russian  tale.  The  adven- 
turous hero  having  been  caught  trying  to  carry  off  an  apple  from  a 
golden  apple-tree,  he  is  to  be  pardoned  and  to  have  the  coveted  apple 
to  boot,  if  he  bring  the  king  the  golden  horse  that  can  make  the  circuit 
of  the  world  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  mentor — a  fox,  to  wit,  whom 
he  had  refrained  from  shooting  at  when  he  first  set  out  on  his  travels, 
and  who  is  grateful  therefor — tells  him  the  horse  is  in  the  forest,  and 
there  he  will  find  two  bridles,  one  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  hemp ; 
he  must  be  sure  to  take  the  hempen  one,  else  the  horse  will  neigk 

'  Muslims  mourn  for  their  dead  during  forty  days. — For  examples  of  the 
superstitious  veneration  in  which  tlie  number  40  is  held  by  Orientals,  eape- 
cially  Jews  and  Muslims,  see  my  Group  of  Eastern  llomancet  and  Stories, 
1889,  pp.  140,  155,  188,  300,  45(;. 

'^  Contes  Alhanais^  rccucillis  et  traduit^  par  Auguste  Dozen,  Paris,  1881  ; 
No.  II. 

3  The  Folk-Tales  of  the  Magyars^  translated  and  edited,  with  comparative 
notes,  by  llev.  W.  Henry  Jones  and  Lewis  L.  Kropf.  Published  for  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  1889.     Pp.  289,  293. 
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and  awake  the  guaixls.  But,  spite  of  this  caution,  he  seizes  the 
golden  bridle  and  is  caught.  The  king  tells  him  that  he  will  get  the 
golden  horse,  if  he  bring  to  him  the  golden-haired  virgin  who  lias 
never  seen  sun  or  moon.  The  fox  conducts  him  to  a  cave,  where  he 
finds  the  damsel,  but  his  four-footed  mentor  substitutes  another  girl, 
whom  the  hero  presents  to  the  king,  and  thus  he  obtains  for  himself 
both  the  golden-haired  virgin  and  the  golden  horse.^ 

In  a  modem  Greek  popular  tale  the  hero  is  married  to  a  princess, 
and  sees  one  day  in  her  hair  a  small  golden  key,  which  he  gently 
removes,  and  with  it  opens  a  closet,  where  all  is  dark  within,  but  he 
hears  cries  and  groans.  He  discovers  a  ring  fixed  in  a  slab  of 
marble,  which  he  raises,  when  out  comes  a  hideous  black  figure  on  a 
winged  horse,  which  rushes  into  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  who  is 
forthwith  whisked  away.  The  hero  sets  out  in  quest  of  his  princess, 
and  learns  that  the  ravisher  is  a  very  powerful  magician,^  and  that 
the  only  means  of  successfully  coping  with  him  is  to  obtain  a  winged 
horse :  a  neighbouring  mountain  gives  birth  to  one  every  year ;  he 
must  wait  with  patience  and  fortitude,  for  there  are  many  wild 
1)ea8ts  roaming  about  the  place.  After  forty  days'  quaking  and 
trembling,^  the  mountain  is  delivered  of  a  winged  horse,  which  the 
bereaved  hero  bridles  and  mounts,  and  soon  subdues.  To  be  brief, 
having  ascertained  where  the  princess  was  confined,  he  carries  her 
ofT  in  safety,  though  hotly  pursued  by  the  magician  on  his  winged 
steed,  for  his  own  young  horse  was  much  the  swifter  of  the  two.* 

Variants  of  the  legend  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon  are  common 
to  the  folk-tales  of  almost  every  country.  In  an  Albanian  tale 
(Dozon*s  French  collection.  No.  xiv.)  a  young  girl,  disguised  as  a 
soldier,  comes  to  a  city  where  a  lamia  had  long  preyed  on  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  king's  son  was  about  to  be  given  up  to  the  monster. 

I  JieevHl  de  Contet  jwpvlaires  Slaves,  traduiU  sur  les  textes  originaux 
par  Ix)ui8  L«ger,  Paris,  1 882  ;  No.  XIX. 

^  It  does  not  appear  how  this  powerful  magician,  with  his  winged  horae, 
should  have  been  found  in  durance,  with  the  princess  for  his  gaoler.  I  sus- 
pect Fonietliinp^  is  omitted  from  Uiis  tale,  and  think  it  properly  belongs  to  Die 
**  Forl)id<len  Uooni "  cycle. 

3  See  ante,  note  1,  p.  287. 

*  Bechril  de  Conies  popvltnres  Grecs,  traduits  sur  les  textes  originaux  par 
Emile  Le  Grand,  Paris,  1881 ;  No.  xvn. 
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She  slays  the  lamia,  and  obtains  in  rewanl  "  a  horse  that  could  speak." 
By  the  advice  of  this  gifted  animal,  the  pretended  soldier  wins  a 
king's  daughter,  and  in  the  end,  after  a  series  of  perilous  adventures 
in  which  the  horse  took  no  small  share,  she  is  changed  to  a  man — 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bride. 

The  sagacious  Owl  conducts  Prince  Ahmed .  al-Kamal  to  a  cavern 
in  the  rocky  cliflfs  which  surround  Toledo.  "  A  sepulchral  lamp  of 
everlasting  oil  shed  a  solemn  light  through  the  place.  On  an  iron 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  cavern  lay  the  magic  armour,  against  it 
leaned  a  lance,  and  beside  it  stood  an  Arabian  steed  caparisoned  for 
the  field,  but  motionless  as  a  statue.  When  Ahmed  laid  his  hand  on 
its  neck,  it  pawed  the  ground  and  gave  a  loud  neigh  of  joy  tliat  shook 
the  walls  of  the  cavern."^ 

Magicians  seem  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  changing  their 
victims  into  the  form  of  a  horse,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  other  Eastern  story-books ;  and  they  assumed  the  same 
form  when  it  best  suited  their  wicked  purposes.  The  Jews,  like  all 
otlier  Asiatic  peoples,  were  profound  believers  in  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft— I  say  were,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  moiety  of 
them  nowadays  have  much  belief  in  anything  besides  their  shekels ; 
and  the  writings  of  their  rabbis  abound  in  weird  and  wonderful 
legends  of  the  Black  Art,  one  of  which  I  give,  as  follows,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth  :  It  happened  once,  in  tlie  land  of  Africa,  during  a 
certain  month  when  the  Jews  are  wont  to  hold  vigils  and  pray,  that 
a  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  knock  at  people's  doors  and  rouse  them 
to  devotion,  found  a  horse  in  the  street.  He  got  on  his  back  and 
rode  along,  knocking  at  the  doors ;  but  the  horse  every  moment  grew 
larger  and  larger,  till  at  last  his  backlx)ne  was  300  ells  from  the 
ground,  and  reached  the  pinnacle  of  the  highest  tower  in  the  city. 
There  he  left  the  man,  antl  next  morning  the  citizens  found  him 
there.  Now  you  must  know  that  that  horse  was  one  of  the  race  of 
magicians.^ 

*  Irving'8  Tales  of  the  Alhamhra. 

2  Thp  Rcene  of  this  truly  marvelloiia  occurrence,  it  will  be  obfierved,  is  a 
city  in  Africa,  and  the  Mnghrabi  country — that  is,  the  country  in  Northern 
Africa  west  of  Egypt — was  the  most  famous  school  of  soroery,  where  indeed 
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liflh  century  of  our  era,  and  of  which  tliere  exist  versions  in  several 
of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India.  It  also  occui-s  in  the  Tdii 
Nfhua,  or  Parrot-Book,  a  Persian  collection  (of  Indian  extraction)  by 
Ziyd  ed-Dfn  Xakhshabi,  where  it  is  told  to  this  effect : 

A  rich  merchant  of  Kabul  has  a  beautiful  daughter  named 
Ziihra  (i,  e,  Venus),  who  has  many  wealthy  suitors,  but  she  declares 
tliat  she  will  marry  only  a  man  who  is  completely  wise  or  very 
skilful.  Three  young  men  present  themselves  before  the  merchant, 
saying  that  if  his  daughter  demands  a  man  of  skill  for  her  husband, 
either  of  them  should  be  eligible.  The  first  youth  says  that  his  art 
is  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  anything  stolen  or  lost,  and  to  pre- 
dict future  events.  Tlie  second  could  make  a  horse  of  wood,  capable 
of  soaring  through  the  air  like  Solomon's  carpet^  The  third  was  an 
archer,  and  he  could  pierce  any  object  at  which  he  might  aim  his 
arrow.  When  the  merchant  reported  to  his  daughter  the  wonderful 
ac(piirements  of  her  three  new  suitors,  she  promised  to  give  her 
decision  next  morning.  But  the  same  night  she  disappeared,  and 
the  unhappy  father  sent  for  the  three  youths,  to  recover  his  daughter 
by  means  of  their  arts.  The  first  youth  discovered  that  a  div 
(demon,  or  giant)-  had  carried  the  damsel  to  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain which  was  inaccessible  to  men.  The  second  constructed  a 
wooden  horse,  and  gave  it  to  the  third,  who  mounted  it,  and  very 
sjjeedily  reaching  the  giant's  den  slew  him  with  an  arrow,  and 
brought  away  the  maiden.  "Each  of  them  claimed  her  as  his  by 
right,  and  the  dispute  continued."* 

Flying  chariots  prove  excellent  substitutes  for  flying  horses,  and 
ore  almost  as  frequently  employed  by  daring  lovers.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  this  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  purely  Indian 
romances  and  tales,  since  it  is  related  in  the  Adi  Parva,  the  first 

^  Concerning  which  I  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  hereafter.  In  some  MS. 
texts  of  the  3\it(  Ndma  the  second  youth  says  that  he  can  transform  his  staff 
into  a  flying  horse,  and  a  talisman  which  he  possesses  into  a  chariot  that  could 
perform  a  month's  journey  in  a  single  day. 

2  The  d(v  of  the  Persians  corre8|>onds  ver}'  nearly  to  the  jinni  (or  genie) 
of  Arabian  mythology. 

3  Readers  familiar  with  Grimm's  Kinder-  nnd  Hans-Mdrchen  will  at  once 
recognize  in  the  story  of  **  The  Four  Clever  Brothers  "  an  interesting  German 
variant,  and  for  others  I  take  leave  to  refer  to  my  Popular  Tales  and 
J'^ictions,  vol.  i.  p.  277  flf. 
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Riae  into  elevation,  and  display 

Their  branching  shoulders  ;  yonder  streams,  whose  waters 

Like  silver  threads  but  now  were  seen, 

Grow  into  mighty  rivers  ; — lo  1  the  earth 

Seems  upward  hurled  by  some  gigautic  power.^ 

Matali. 

Well  described  1  [Looking  with  awe.']  Grand,  indeed,  and  lovely  is  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the  earth  ! 

Kino. 

Tell  me,  Matali,  what  is  that  range  of  mountains,  which,  like  a  bank  of 
clouds  illumine<i  by  the  setting  sun,  pours  down  a  stream  of  gold  ?  On  one 
side,  its  base  dips  into  the  eastern  ocean,  and  on  the  other  side,  into  the 
western. 

MAtali. 

Great  Prince,  it  is  called  the  Golden  Peak,  and  is  the  abode  of  the 
attendants  of  the  God  of  Wealth  [i.  e.  Kuvera].* 

We  read  in  the  Sinhusana  Dwatrinmti  of  a  merchant  who  hail 
contracted  to  marry  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  another  merchant,  who 
lived  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  as  only  four  days  remained 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  nuptials,  he  was  in  great  anxiety, 
because  the  city  of  the  bride  could  not  be  reached  within  that 
period.'  At  this  crisis,  a  carpenter  comes  to  the  merchant  with  a 
flying  chariot,  which  he  gladly  purchases  for  a  very  lai^e  sum  of 
money,  and,  by  means  of  its  magic  power,  he  and  his  son  reach  the 
city  in  ample  time  for  the  marriage. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  collection,  Edjd  Yikrdm4ditya — whoso 
extraordinary  magnanimity  and  profuse  liberality  towards  ''  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men"  are  extolled  throughout  it — ascends  to 
heaven  (Indraloki)  in  a  flying  chariot  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  deity  Indra.* 

^  From  these  verses  one  might  suppose  that  the  great  Indian  dramatist 
had  himself  been  actually  "  up  in  a  balloon,"  or  some  other  kind  of  air-ship. 

>  Sakoontald^  or  the  Lost  Ring.  Translated  into  English  prose  and  verse 
by  [Sir]  Monier  Williams.     Hertford,  1868.     Act  vii.  pp.  197-8. 

•  The  "  auspicious "  day — ay,  and  the  precise  hour  of  that  day — ^for  the 
marriage  would  have  been  fixed,  as  usual,  by  an  astrologer ;  and  if  the  bride- 
groom did  not  make  his  appearance  in  time,  the  bride  would  probably  have 
been  at  once  made  over  to  another  man. 

*  Of.  2  Kings,  ch.  ii.,  v.  11  :  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on 
and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  both  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.** 
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The  idea  of  the  flying  carpet  in  the  Arabian  t^le  may  have  been 
taken  from  this  rabbinical  legend,  or  from  the  fable  of  the  throne  of 
Jamshid,  one  of  the  ancient  (and  probably  mythical)  kings  of  Persia, 
who,  among  mtiny  other  wonderful  feats,  is  said  to  have  erected  a 
throne  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  embellished  with  pearls  and  the 
most  precious  gems,  and  having  seated  himself  thereon,  commanded 
his  subject  demons  (for,  like  Solomon,  he  was  lord  of  men  and  of 
demons)  to  raise  the  throne  up  into  the  air,  and  carry  him  wherever 
he  chose  to  go. 

Self-moving  ships  occur  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Odyssey;  thus 

Alcinous  to  Ulysses  (Pope's  paraphrase) — 

80  shalt  thou  reach  the  distant  realm  asBig^ed, 
In  wondrous  boat^  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind  ; 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guide, 

and  so  fortlj.     In  the  old  French  romance  of  Partenopex  de  Blots 

(according  to  Eose) — 

Self-moved,  o*er  sparkling  wave  the  vessel  flew, 
The  shore,  receding,  lessened  from  his  view, 

Hans,  the  Carl's  Son,  in  the  Icelandic  tale,  receives  from  a  dwarf  a 

ship  that  ho  could  carry  in  his  pocket.     "  But  when  you  like,"  he 

explains,  **you  can  have  it  as  large  as  you  need,  even  as  large  as  a 

seaworthy  vessel ;  and  one  of  its  powers  is  that  it  goes  with  equal 

speed  against  the  wind  and  with  it."^     From  an  old  Gaelic  tale, 

possibly,  "  Ossian "  Macpherson  derived  the   incident  of  an   aged 

Druid,  called  Sgeir,  being  carried  to  a  distiuit  island  in  a  self-moving 

boat,  no  i^erson  being  with  him. 

Spenser's  description  of  a  similar  fairy  bark,  in  one  particular, 

recalls  that  of  the  Horse  of  Brass : 

Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  glide, 
More  swift  than  swallow  sberes  the  liquid  skye ; 
Withouten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 
Or  wingM  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly : 
Onely  she  turnd  a  pin^  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave 
(Ne  car^l  she  her  course  for  to  apply), 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  should  have. 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itselfe  could  wisely  save.' 


^  Powell  and  Magnussou's  Lcffnidn  of  Iceland,  Second  Series. 
*  Faerie  Queene.  B.  ii.,  c.  G,  st.  5. 
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Does  nut  the  "  turning  of  a  pin"  strikingly  rosemblo  the  prooeBs  of 
starting  a  stcam-engino  ?  But,  mayhap,  some  readers  will  despise  me 
for  comparing  a  fairy  bark  to  a  modem  steamboat!  Is  there  no 
poetry  in  a  steam-engine  ?  Would  not  Spenser  himself  acknowlodgo 
that  there  is,  could  he  re-visit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  I 

In  the  Sinhdsana  DwatrlnsaH  a  i*djd  causes  a  clever  carpenter  to 
construct  for  him  a  ship  that  could  go  tlirough  the  water  without  tho 
aid  of  sails,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  rdja  embarks  and  sets  out 
in  quest  of  a  wonderful  tree.  A  "  clever  cari>enter" — there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it ! 

We  have,  I  think,  been  long  enough  at  sea  in  fairy  barks, 

Tlmt  n8k  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
Tliat  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide, 

and  may  now  resume  our  atrial  journeys  in  company  with  a  few  noted 
wizards — and  witches ;  and,  this  time,  on  a  broomstick  and  one  or 
two  other  humble  things.  A  broomstick !  Did  not  Dean  Swift 
have  Ills  "  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick "  ?  And  is  it  not  a  very 
elFective  implement  in  tho  hands  of  a  stunly  housemaid  for  softening 
the  ribs  of  noisy  and  thievish  curs,  when  they  come  prowling  about 
the  kitchen-garden  1  But  why  a  broomstick  should  have  been,  par 
exr.ellence^  the  vehicle  of  witches  in  their  journeys  through  mid-air, 
to  meet  their  "  cummers,"  and  hold  their  infernal  "  sabbath,"  with 
"  Auld  Nicky  Ben  "  as  the  fitting  master  of  the  ruvels,  is  almost  as 
groat  a  mystery  as  is  tho  existence  in  this  country,  till  comparatively 
recent  tinicR,  of  belief  in  witchcraft  itself.  Besides  riding  en  broom- 
sticks, witches  have  been  known  to  cross  stormy  seas  in  sieves,  and 
even  egg-shells,  and  therefore  one  should  always,  after  eating  a  boiled 
egg,  knock  the  8[>oon  through  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  for  to  mend 
iJmt  is  even  beyond  witchci*aft.^  But  wizards  have  not  disdained  to 
ride  on  broomsticks,  though  this  seems  somewhat  strange. 

Donald-Duival  ^I'lvay,  who  may  be  styled  the  Michael  Scott  of 
liiiay,  in  Sutherlandshirc,  is  l)elieved  to  have  learnt  the  black  art  in 
Italy ;  and  he  could  at  any  time  travel  to  that  country  and  back  in 

^  In  the  tale  of  Hasan  of  Basra  {Arahiun  Xight*)  nn  old  witch  called 
Bhawalii  is  said  to  have  ridden  from  place  to  place  on  a  Greek  jar  of  red 
eartlienware. 
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ono  night,  "  sometimes  alighting  covered  with  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  the  high  regions  which  ho  had  traversed  on  the  traditionary 
broomstick."^ — Doctor  Torralava,  a  Spanish  magician,  in  1520,  at 
Valladolid,  "  told  Diego  de  Zufiija  of  his  intentions,  informing  him 
that  he  had  the  means  of  travelling  to  Rome  with  extraonlinary 
rapidity ;  that  ho  had  but  to  place  himself  astride  a  stick,  and  ho 
was  carried  through  the  air  by  a  cloud  of  fire  "  ^ ; — had  he  added,  and 
brimstone^  one  might,  perhaps,  credit  him.  As  it  is,  Diego  do  Zuiiija 
soems  to  have  had  nothing  more  for  it  than  the  Doctor's  word.  But, 
scepticism  aside,  why  did  such  past  masters  of  magic  not  adopt  a 
more  dignified  conveyance,  like  the  Polish  wizard  with  his  painted 
horse  ]     Probably  because  they  were  not  proud  ! 

In  a  Persian  romance,  the  hero,  Farrukhniz,  receives  a  staff  from 
a  venerable  devotee,  together  with  these  words  of  instruction  and 
warning :  "  Thb  staff  is  made  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  of  Ceylon,  and 
one  of  its  numerous  properties  is,  that  it  conveys  its  owner  safely 
through  all  dangers  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  The  various 
genii  and  sorcerers  harbouring  enmity  towards  mankind  assume 
different  fonns,  and  infest  the  road,  and  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
many  travellers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  also  lay  snares  for 
you ;  and  should  you  bo  so  foolish  as  to  lose  this  staff,  you  will  fall 
into  trouble^s  from  which  you  may  never  escape."  ' 

But  a  staff,  when  properly  "  enchanted,"  has  been  known  to  do 
other  things  besides  carrying  its  master  through  mid-air.  The  staff 
of  the  notorious  Major  Weir,  for  instance,  who  was  burned  as  a 
wizard  at  Edinburgh  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  served  the 
purpose  of  a  man-servant,  opening  the  door  to  visitors,  and,  it  is 
even  said,  running  on  errands !  And  many  readers  are  proluibly 
acquainted  with  Lucian's  story,  in  his  Philopseudea,  that  Pancratcs, 
an  Egyptian  magician,  being  in  want  of  a  servant,  caused  his  pestle  to 
fetch  water  and  perform  many  other  household  duties.  It  happened 
one  day,  while  Pancrates  was  from  home,  that  his  pupil,  finding  it 
was  necessary  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  being  too  lazy 

*  "Folk-Ix)re  in  Sutlierlandshire,'*  by  Miss  Dempster,  in  the  Folk'Lttre 
Journal^  1888,  vol.  vi.  p.  162. 

2  Wright's  uVar rutin's  of  Sorcenj  and  Magie^  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

'  CIousIuu'h  Group  of  Eastern  llama ncct  and  Stories  (1889),  p.  16G. 
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J'/'/kif./  Jik';  a  w^ry^nd  earth.  He  eiitr2\-J  iLit  ci:v  bv  the  market- 
i'Ut'if  a/i'J  U;h«;M  lliat  all  the  population,  mercbantis  women,  and 
'  ii.//'ji^,  wt'.n  virffffdan  auU^^raata  that  moved  as  if  they  were  alive, 
\tiii  vft't*'  tfcff/^u'y/jA  fiH  Uffih'JiH  by  their  want  of  speech.     Tliis  aroused 

'  /;#»#  Om*  itirwv]  DiIh  Mroll  nfory  into  verse. 

'  'MiU  Ih  i)n'  only  friHtniHM!  I  have  met  with  of  automatn.  made  by  ma^c, 
l«i|fi|i  I'wUmi't]  widi  t)iii  |Kiwi*r  of  Mi>cH.*ch.  In  the  ca^^  of  the  one  thousand 
wiMiMi'M  fxitiolit  tntiiln  liy  a  carinrnter,  in  the  Btory  of  Pancli-phul  llAnec  (Old 
thn*iin  hiii/M,  Nil.  W),  tliKtMi  wen)  cafiable  of  talking  in  contie<]uence  of  two 
fiiillli'ii  IhivIiim  kimIowimI  them  with  U/e, 
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astonishment  in  his  mind.  And  in  duo  course  he  nrrivcd,  with  his 
minister,  near  the  king's  palace,  and  saw  that  all  the  horses  and 
elephants  there  were  of  the  same  material ;  and  with  his  minister  ho 
entered,  full  of  wonder,  that  palace,  which  was  resplendent  with 
seven  ranges  of  golden  buildings.  There  he  saw  a  majestic  man 
sitting  on  a  jewelled  throne,  surrounded  by  warders  and  women,  who 
were  also  wooden  automata,  the  only  living  being  there  who  produced 
motion  in  dull  material  things,  like  the  soul  presiding  over  the 
senses." 

If  Favorinus  and  others  may  be  credited,  Archytas  the  Tarentine, 
a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  (ac.  400),  made  a  wooden  dove  that  was 
capable  of  flying.  But  this  feat  was  surpassed — granting  its  possi- 
bility— by  Jannelius  Turrianus.  After  Charles  V.  had  laiil  the 
kingdom  aside  and  was  living  in  retirement  (says  Strada,  in  liis  Fir<-t 
Book),  Turrianus,  to  amuse  him,  would  place  upon  the  table  armed 
figures  of  men  and  horses;  some  beating  drums,  others  blowing 
trumpets,  and  other  little  figures  of  fierce  aspect,  making  assaults 
with  couched  spears;  and  sometimes  he  brought  out  small  wooden 
sparrows  that  flew  round  and  round. 


agic  Iglirrors  anb  Images. 

A  DBSiRB  to  pry  into  futurity,  to  get  behind  the  veil,  so  to  say, 
which  conceals  coming  events — of  which  King  Saul's  traffic  with 
the  Witch  of  Endor  is  an  ancient  and  notable  example — or  to  ascer- 
tain what  may  bo  occurring  at  some  distant  place,  has  doubtless  been 
felt  occasionally  by  the  majority  of  men.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
be  supposed  to  have  a  firm  hold  of  any  but  minds  more  or  less 
tinctured  with  superstition,  whose  general  ignorance  affords  a  willing 
prey  to  charlatans  pretending  to  be  adepts  in  the  so-called  arts  of 
magic  and  necromancy.  Chaldea  was  the  land  where  magic  flourished 
pre-eminently  in  the  days  of  tho  world's  youth ;  and  at  the  present 
day  an  unquestioning  belief  in  the  power  of  magicians,  geomancors, 
exorcisers,  and  kindred  impostors  sways  the  minds  of  Asiatics  (with 
few  exceptions),  from  the  prince  in  his  gorgeous  palace  to  the  poor 
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lie  made  in  Rome  thourow  clergyse  * 

A  piler  that  slotlo  fol  lieygbe, 

Heyer  wel  than  ony  tour, 

And  ther-oppon  a  myrrour, 

That  schon  over  al  the  toun  by  nyght, 

As  hyt  were  day  light, 

That  the  wayetys^  myght  see 

Yf  any  man  come  to  [the]  citti 

Any  harme  for  to  doon, 

The  citd  was  warnyd  soone.^ 

Most  probably  Chaucer  was   acquainted  with   this  version  of   the 

story^  and  did  not  refer  to  the  image,  or  rather  images,  which  Virgil 

is  said  to  have  also  set  up  in  Rome,  and  of  which  some  account  will 

be  given  presently.     iGower  introduces  Virgirs  magic  mirror  in  his 

Confesdo  Amantia  as  follows :  * 

Whan  Rom^  stood  in  noble  pli^t, 
Virgilci,  which  was  tho*  par^it, 
A  mirrour  made,  of  his  clergie,® 
And  sette  it  in  the  tonnes  yhe,^ 
Of  marbre,^  on  a  pi  Her  withoute, 
That  they,  be  thritty  mile  aboute,® 
By  day  and  eke  aiso  be  nighte. 
In  that  mirroure  bcholdt^  mi^te, 
Here^®  enemies,  if  eny  were, 
With  all  here^"  ordunaunai  there, 
Which  they  ayein  '^  the  citee  caste. 
So  that,  whil  thilko  mirrour  laste, 
Ther  was  no  lond,  which  miit  acbieuc, 
With  werr<^,  Rom6  for  to  gri^ue, 
Wherof  was  gret  enui^  tho.* 

*  Clerg}'se,  or  clergie  =»  skill ;  magic  art 

*  Wayetys  =  watchmen  ;  sentinels. 

3  From  a  MS.  of  The  Seven  Saget^  of  aliout  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
ceYitury,  preserved  at  Cambridge,  printed  for  the  Percy  Society,  under  the 
editorship  of  Thomas  Wright. — The  story  adds  that  the  emperor  was  made  to 
l)elieve  that  a  great  treasure  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which  he 
caused  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  people,  in  great  wrath, 

token  of  gold  a  grete  bal, 
And  letten  gryudc  hyt  ryght  smal, 
And  puttyn  out  hys  eyeu  two, 
And  fylden  the  hollys  folle  bothe. 
His  cyen,  his  nose,  and  hys  throte, 
Thay  fylden  wit  golde  every  grote ; 
Thus  they  were  at  on  accent, 
For  to  gyfe  hym  that  jiiggemeut. 

«  Harl.  MS.  7184,  in  Brit  Mus.,  1.  88,  col.  2 ;  Pauli's  ed.,  ii.  D.  v.  p.  195. 

*  Then.  ^  Ijearning ;  skill  ;  ingenuity. 

^  Eye  :  i.  e,  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ?  *  Marl>le. 

°  They  had  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  under  surveillance, 
w  Their.  "  Against. 
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• 

tlie  Saluacyon  of  the  cytie  of  Eome ;  and  he  made  in  the  compace  all 

the  goddos,  that  we  call  mamettes  and  ydolles,  that  were  under  the 

subiection  of  Rome ;  and  euery  of  the  goddes  that  there  were  had  in 

his  hande  a  bell ;  and  in  the  mydle  of  the  godes  made  he  one  god  of 

Eome.     And  when  soever  that  there  was  any  lande  wolde  make  ony 

warre  ageynst  Home,  than  wolde  the  godes  toume   theyr  backes 

towarde  the  god  of  Eome ;  and  than  the  god  of  the  lande  that  wolde 

stande  up  ageyne  Eome  clynked  his  bell  so  longe  that  he  hath  in  his 

hande,  tyll  the  senatours  of  Eome  hereth  it,  and  forthwith  they  go 

there  and  see  what  lande  it  is  that  wyll  warre  a  gaynst  them ;  and  so 

they  prepare  them  and  subdueth  them." 

John  Lydgate,  in  his  Boduis — following  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  or 

Alexander  Neckliam,  perhaps — reproduces  this  story,  in  speaking  of 

the  Pantheon  : 

'Which  was  a  temple  of  old  foundation, 
Ful  of  ydols,  set  up  on  hye  stages ; 
There  throughe  the  worlde  of  every  naoion 
Were  of  theyr  goddes  set  up  great  ymages, 
To  euery  kingdom  direct  were  their  visages, 
As  poets  and  Fulgens  by  his  live 
In  book^  old  plainly  doth  descrive. 
Every  ymage  had  in  his  hande  a  bell, 
As  apperteyneth  to  every  nacion, 
Which  by  craft  some  token  should  tell 
Whan  any  kingdom  fil  in  rebellion,  &c. 

It  is  said  that  Virgil  also  constructed  for  the  Eoman  emperor  a 
palace  in  which  he  might  see  and  hear  all  that  was  done  and  said  in 
every  part  of  the  city — perhaps  by  some  peculiar  arrangement  of 
reflectors,  or  mirrors — and  this  palace  the  Chaucer  commentator  may 
have  confounded  with  the  magic  image. 

Among  many  other  wonderful  achievements  of  the  Virgil  of 
mediaeval  legend,  wc  learn,  from  Gervase  of  Tilbury's  Otia  Impen- 
aliumy  that  he  set  up  a  brazen  fly  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Naples, 
which  remained  there  eight  years,  during  which  time  it  did  not 
permit  any  flies  to  enter  the  city.  On  another  gate  he  placed  two 
immense  images  of  stone,  one  of  which  was  handsome  and  of  a  merry 
visage,  the  other  was  deformed  and  of  a  sad  countenance ;  and  who- 
ever passed  by  the  former  became  prosperous,  wliile  such  as  came 
near  the  latter  was  ever  afterwards  unfortunate  in  all  his  affairs.    He 
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Wc  meet  with  a  singular  magical  contrivance  in  the  tale  of  the 
1  hird  Kalandar,  or  Iloyal  Mendicant :  On  the  summit  of  a  load- 
stone mountain  is  a  horseman  of  hrass  on  a  steed  of  brass,  on  the 
former  of  which  is  a  tablet  of  lead,  inscribed  with  mystical  names, 
suspended  from  his  neck,  and  it  is  decreed  that  when  the  brazen 
rider  shall  be  thrown  down  from  his  horee  the  son  of  King  Ajfb  shall 
be  slain.  ^ 

If  we  may  consider  Washington  Irving's  Tales  of  the  Alhambra 
as  being  based  on  old  Moorish  legends  still  surviving  in  Granada— r 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  a  contrary  opinion — the  notion  of  Virgil's 
magical  images  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  through  the 
Arabs  who  settled  in  Spain  in  the  eighth  century.  In  Irving's 
"  Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer  "  it  is  said  :  "  He  caused  a  great 
tower  to  be  elected  on  the  top  of  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Albaycin.  ...  On  the  top  of  the  tower  was 
a  bronze  figure  of  a  Moorish  horseman,  fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  a  shield 
on  one  arm  and  his  lance  elevated  perpendicularly.  The  face  of  this 
horseman  was  towards  the  city,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  it ;  but  if 
any  foe  were  at  hand,  the  figure  would  turn  in  that  direction  and 
would  level  the  lance  as  if  for  action."^ 

All  the  magical  machinery  in  the  mediieval  romance  of  Duk^ 
Utum  of  Bur  deux  is  traceable  to  Eastern  sources.  When  that  bold 
champion  reaches  Dunother,  the  residence  of  the  giant  Angolafiar,  he 
discovers  two  men  of  brass  ceaselessly  beating  their  iron  flails  before 
the  gate,  so  that  no  man  can  enter  the  castle  alive.  Seeing  also  a 
golden  basin  fastened  to  a  marble  pillar,  he  strikes  the  basin  thrice 
with  his  sword,  and  the  sound  of  the  blows  reaches  Sebylla,  a  damsel 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress.  She  perceives  Huon  from  a  window,  and 
fears  that  the  gi<int  will  slay  him.  Then  she  goes  to  a  window  near 
the  gate,  and  discovers  from  his  shield  that  the  stranger  is  from 
France.     She  finds  that  the  giant  is  asleep,  and  so  ventures  to  open 


'  Ijane^s  Arnh'Mn  Night 9,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

^  In  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  vii.  c.  3,  Merlin  prophesies  that  a  brazen  man 
on  a  brazen  horse  shall  guard  the  gates  of  I^ndon — a  prediction  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  ;  unless,  perhaps,  one  of  the  equestrinn  statues  which  dis- 
figure the  metropolis  should  be  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
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a  wicket,  wliiuh  causes  the  men  of  brass  to  stanil  at  rest,  ond 
Huon  is  uiuibled  U>  enter  with  safety.^ 

In  the  great  Feisian  epic,  the  Siiamlar  Ndma,  ax  Alexani 
Book,  by  Kizamf,  wo  read  that  Apotlonius  of  Tyana  erectod  a  el 
imago— a  taliHmaa — which  httJ  its  face  voileJ,  and  oompetlod  e' 
woman  who  passed  by  also  to  veil  her  face. 

According  to  the  old  S^ianish  legend,  when  Don  Roderic 
caused  oil  the  stoel  locks  on  Iho  doors  of  the  magic  tower  near  T«I«ilo 
to  be  opened,  which  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  many  men  tried 
to  push  open  the  door  without  success ;  but  at  the  touch  of  the  king' 
hand  it  rolled  bock  of  itself  with  a  harsh  grating  noise.    Entering; 
anta-hall  they  behold  a  door  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  before 
fioTco-fentui'eil    figura   of  bronze   constantly  whirled  a  metal  cli 
which,  striking  the  hard  flooring,  caused  the  clang  that  had 
mayed  tlic  crowd  when  the  door  opened.    On  the  breast  of  the  Bj 
was  a  small  scroll,  inscribed,  "  I  do  my  duty."     Rodoric  tolls 
figure  that  he  has  not  come  to  violate  this  sanctuary,  but  to  inquire 
into  tho  mystery  it  contains.     "  I  conjure  thee,  therefore,  to  let 
pass  in  safety,"     Upon  this  the  figure  paused  with  uplifted  i 
and  the  king  and  his  train  passed  unmolested  through  the  door. 


cln^H 


To  return  to  the  Magic  Mirror  of  onr  Tale,  to  which  most  of  t 
mechanical  contrivances  noted  aliove  were  near  akin,  being  designi 
to  serve  very  much  tho  same  purposes.  Tho  mirror  which  that  fi 
old  humbug  linynaril  the  Fdk  asserts  he  had  lost  among  oth 
precious  jewels  was  apparently  endowoil  with  C8i>ecial — and  i 
valuable — properties,  as  well  as  with  those  of  magic  t 
ally.  This  is  his  accouait  of  its  wonderful  qualities :  "  Now  y 
hero  of  the  mirrour.  The  glas  tliat  stodo  tberon  was  of  suche  v 
that  men  myglit  see  therin  ail  that  was  don  within  a  niyle,  of  men,  i 
becstis,  anil  of  al  thynge  that  men  wold  desire,  to  wyte,  and  know 
And  what  man  loked  in  the  glusse  had  he  ony  dissoasa 


>  Tkr  Bete  of  Dutg  Bvtm  nf  Burimr  :  LnnI  Beraem'  IrsnsUlion,  ndiM 
Ly  Biiliipy  1^  \ax.     rul>riKhe<t  tar  tli«  Kitrl}  Kii|«1ish  Text  aociotr.     I';      ~   ~ 

*  Wufihi[i);luti  Irviiii^H  .'^Nif^  I'ajien. 
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or  motes,  smartc,  or  pcrlcs  in  his  cyen,  he  shold  be  anon  holed  of  it 
Suche  grete  vertue  had  the  glas.'*^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  magic  mirrors  was  the  Cup  of  Jam- 
shfd,  fourth  of  the  first,  or  PfshdMian,  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
who  belong  to  the  fabulous  and  unchronicled  age.  This  cup,  or 
mirror,  is  said  to  have  enabled  Jamshfd  to  observe  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  it  was  afterwards  employed  by 
the  great  Khusrau — if  we  may  credit  the  Shah  Ndtna^  or  Book  of 
Kings,  the  grand  epic  of  Firdausl,  the  Persian  Homer  {oh,  a.d.  1020) 
— for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  place  of  the  hero  Eustam's 
imprisonment : 

The  mirror  in  his  hand  revolving  Bhook, 

And  earth's  whole  surface  glimmered  in  his  look  ; 

Nor  less  the  secrets  of  the  starry  sphere, 

The  what,  the  when,  the  how,  depicted  dear  ; 

From  orbs  celestial  to  the  blade  of  grass, 

All  nature  floated  in  the  Magic  GlaHs.' 

According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  Asiatics  derived  the  notion  of  such  a 
magic  mirror  from  the  divining  cup  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  or 
Xestor's  cup  in  Homer,  on  which  all  nature  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented. But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  it  had  its  origin  with  the 
ancient  Chaldean  magicians.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  in 
fact,  that  the  Persian  poets,  in  their  legendary  recitals  of  the  exploits 
of  heroes  of  antiquity,  adapted  their  magical  elements  from  traditions 
of  their  ancestors,  the  Fire-worshippers.  In  the  Sikandar  Ndina  of 
Nizami  the  royal  hero  is  represented  as  possessing  no  fewer  than 
three  magic  spectda  of  different  properties :  a  mirror  of  the  stars ;  a 
mirror  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  Sikandariya  mirror,  that  gave  intelli- 
gence of  the  coming  of  the  Europeans — the  prototype  of  the  lady 

1  ITie  Hijttorye  of  Reynard  tka  Foxe  (translated  from  the  old  Dutcli 
Reynasrt  die  Vos),  printed  by  Cazton  in  1481. 

'  Jamshid  is  the  Solomon  of  the  Persians.  He  was,  says  Mirkhond, 
**  unrivalled  and  unequalled  amongst  mortals  in  perfection  of  understanding, 
beauty  of  person,  soundness  of  experience,  and  purity  of  morals.  His  sway 
extended  over  the  seven  climes,  and  men  and  genii  were  alike  subject  to  his 
power.  He  is  said  to  have  requested  God  that  death,  disease,  and  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  might  be  removed  from  among  mankind  ;  and,  his  prayer  being 
granted,  not  one  individual  in  his  kingdom  was  seized  with  any  of  these 
calamities  during  the  space  of  three  hundred  years." 
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Caiiaco's  magic  glass  and  of  the  images  and  mirror  set  up  in  Borne  by 
Virgil,  which  also  gave  notice  of  the  advance  of  an  enemy. 

In  Spenscr*s  Faerie  Queene^  B.  III.  G.  ii  et.  18-21,  the  Bed 
Cross  Knight  sliows  Brandomart  the  image  of  Artegall  in  a  xnagio 
glass,  and  she  instantly  falls  in  love  with  Artegall,  as  Eastern 
princes — in  stories — become  desperately  enamoured  of  beaatifnl 
damsels,  from  seeing  their  jwrt raits  : 

By  straungc  occanion  she  did  him  behold, 
And  inucli  more  straungely  gan  to  love  his  sight) 
As  it  in  bookes  Imtli  written  beene  of  old. 
In  Dulienbnrth,  that  now  Soutli  Walls  is  liight, 
Wliat  time  King  Uyence  niignd  and  dealed  right, 
Tha  great  ^lagitien  Merlin  had  devizd, 
By  his  deepe  scienco  and  hell-dreaded  might, 
A  Looking-glasse,  right  wondrously  aguizd,^ 
Whose  vertues  through  the  wyde  world  soone  were  Bolemniid. 

It  vertue  had  to  shew  in  perfect  sight 
Whatever  thing  was  in  the  world  contaynd, 
Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  hevens  hight, 
Ko  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd : 
Whatever  foe  had  wrought,  or  frend  had  faynd, 
llierein  discovered  was,  ne  ought  mote  pas, 
No  ought  in  secret  from  the  same  remaynd ; 
Forthy^  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was. 
Like  to  the  world  itselfe,  and  seemd  a  World  of  Glas. 

W^ho  wonders  not,  that  reades  so  wonderous  worke  f 
But  who  does  wonder,  that  has  red  the  Toure 
Wherein  th'  Aegyptian  Phao  long  did  lurke 
From  all  mens  vew,  that  none  might  her  discouro, 
Yet  she  might  all  men  vew  out  of  her  bowre? 
Great  Ptolomnee  it  for  his  Lemans  sake 
Ybuilded  all  of  glasse,  by  magicke  powre, 
And  also  it  impregnable  did  make  ; 
Tet  when  his  love  was  false,  he  with  a  peaze  ^  it  brake. 

Such  was  the  glassy  Globe  that  Merlin  made. 
And  gave  unto  King  Ryence  for  his  gard, 
That  never  foes  his  kingdome  might  invade, 
But  he  it  knew  at  home  before  he  hard 
Tydings  thereof,  and  so  them  still  dcbard : 
It  was  a  famous  present  for  a  prince, 
And  worthy  work  of  infinite  reward. 
That  treasons  could  bewray  and  foes  convince  : 
Happy  (his  realme,  had  it  remayned  ever  since  1 

Tlio  ^loorish  magicians,  or  necromancers,  had,  it  is  said,  a  crystal 
stone,  to  which  many  strange  properties  were  ascribed,  since  they 

1  Accoutred — dressed.  ^  Therefore.  '  With  a  violent  blow. 
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maintained  that  they  coiild  discover  in  it  any  scene  they  desired  to 
behold.  Thomson  has  introduced  this  magical  mirror  in  his  Castle 
of  Indolence  (Canto  I.  st.  49) : 

One  great  amusemeDt  of  our  household  was 
Id  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  turned  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth  :  where  constantly 
Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Kun  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 
Or  which,  obtained,  the  caitiffs  dare  not  taste  : 
When  nothing  is  enjoyed,  can  there  be  greater  waste  7 

This  crystal  globe  was  called  the  "  Mirror  of  Vanity." — Piers  Plow- 
man, in  his  Vision,  had  also  the  privilege  of  looking  into  a  similar 
magic  speculum  : 

In  a  mirrour  hight  midle  earth  she  made  me  loke, 
Sithen  she  sayd  to  me,  "  Here  mightest  thou  ee  wonders.** 

In  Camocns'  Lusiad,  Canto  x.,  a  globe  is  shown  to  Vasco  da  Gama, 
representing  the  universal  fabric  of  the  world,  in  which  he  sees  future 
kingdoms  and  events.     And  Shakspeare  says  that  the  law, 

like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees.* 

Dr.  Sprat  (Hist,  of  R,  S.,  Pt.  II.  sect.  xvi.  p.  97)  thus  alludes  to  the 
use  of  glasses  in  incantations  :  "  'Tis  true,  the  mind  of  man  is  a  glass, 
which  is  able  to  represent  to  itself  all  the  works  of  nature ;  but  it  can 
only  show  those  figures  which  have  been  brought  before  it ; — it  is  no 
magical  glass,  such  as  that  with  which  astrologers  use  to  deceive  the 
ignorant,  by  making  them  believe  that  therein  they  behold  the  image 
of  any  place  or  person  in  the  world,  though  never  so  far  removed 
from  it."  2 

Pausanias  states  that  divination  by  means  of  mirrors  was  in  use 
among  the  Achaians,  where  *'  those  who  were  sick  and  in  danger  of 

1  Measure  for  Measure^  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

'  <* Mirror**  was  a  favourite  title  for  books  in  the  Middle  Ages,  e,  g. 
Specuhnn  Hittoriale  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  and  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais ; 
Speciihim  Hitmana  SalcationU  of  Bishop  Grosstete ;  Lord  Buokhur8t*s  Mirror 
for  Mag'istratet ;  and  in  modern  times  The  Mirror^  a  weekly  periodical,  in 
imitation  of  Addison's  Spectator,  &c.,  conducted  at  Edinburgh  by  Henry 
Mackenzie,  author  of  'llie  Man.  of  Feeling  ;  and  The  Mirror  for  so  many  years 
edited  by  the  late  John  Timbs. 
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•li'alli  li't  ilowii  II  liioking-glnss,  fustoned  by  a  thread,  into  a  fuuntun 
before  the  temple  of  Ccrea  ;  then  if  they  saw  in  the  glaea  a  ghostly  du- 
ligureil  face  they  took  it  as  a  sure  sign  of  death ;  but  if  the  face  ap- 
peared freah  and  healthy  it  wsa  a  tokeu  of  recovery.  Sometimes  glasses 
were  used  without  wst^r,  and  the  imnges  of  future  things  wero  rtipre- 
eeuted  in  them."  In  Ittdy,  in  order  to  divine  tbeft,  a  dainsel  b))- 
proached  a  phial  of  holy  water  with  a  lighted  tnper  of  aanctiliod  wax, 
B^yitiei  "Angclo  biuDcu,  angelo  santo,  per  la  tua  soutita  et  per  U 
mea  virgbita  nostra  mi,  clie  la  tolto  tal  cosa"  (t.  e.  n-hit«  angel,  holy 
angel,  by  the  sanctity  of  my  vii^'iiiity,  show  nto  the  thief) ;  and  the 
querent  beheld  a  diminutive  figure  of  the  offender  in  the  phial.^ 

The  story  hi  generally  known  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  at  the  Ilalima 
court,  showing  the  gallant  and  poetical  Earl  of  Surrey  in  a  magio 
glass  Ilia  Geraldine,  reclining  on  a  couch  and  reading  one  of  his 
sonnets ;  but  though  it  is  still  repeated  in  biographioal  notices  of  tho 
poet,  it  rests  on  no  better  authority  than  Tom  Ifash,  who  was 
probably  its  inventor. 

Koger  Bacon,  in  hia  Opus  Magog,  written  about  the  year  I270» 
describes  various  epecula,  or  mirrors,  and  explains  their  construction 
and  uses.  And  John  of  Salisbury  mentions  a  sort  of  diviners  callod , 
sijecuhirii,  who  predicted  future  events  and  told  various  secrets  by 
consulting  mirrors  aud  the  surface  of  other  polished  and  reflecting! 
substances.*  i 

What  purports  to  be  the  magic  mirrwr  with  which  the  famous  i 
Doctor  Dee  and  liia  assistaul  Kelly  invoked  spirits  is  preserved  ia 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  described  as  "  a  llat  imlislied  minentl, 
like  cannul  coal,  of  a  circular  form,  aud  tiltod  with  a  handle."  Dee 
was  a  theurgist,  and  imagined  that  ho  held  communication  with 
celtjatial  beings.  "  As  he  was  one  diiy  engaged  in  devout  mcditatiua 
(November,  15S2),  he  says  there  appeared  t<i  him  tbe  angel  Uziel,  at 
tho  west  window  of  his  museum,  who  gave  bim  a  tmn.slncent  stone, 
or  crystal,  of  a  convo-x  form,  that  had  the  quality,  wbeu  intently 
surveyed,  of  presenting  apparitioiis,  nud  even  emitting  sounds,  in 

1   Rimunldyi  enntilia  in  eatita  grarlMliHKi,   cjuoted  by   Dol^oll   iu   liU 
Darktr  SHperitituiu  of  SiwtlaHd.  p.  520. 
■  WutIud'h  Wtttary  of  Enyliih  Poelfy. 
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consequence  of  which  the  observer  could  hold  conversations,  ask 
questions,  and  receive  answers  from  the  figures  he  saw  in  the  mirror.^ 
It  was  often  necessary  that  the  stone  should  be  turned  one  way  and 
another,  in  different  positions,  before  the  person  who  consulted  it 
gained  the  right  focus ;  and  then  the  objects  to  be  observed  would 
sometimes  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  some- 
times in  different  parts  of  the  room,  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the 
stone.  "2 

Elias  Ashmole,  in  his  Theatrum  CJiemteum,  speaks  of  Doctor 
Dee's  mirror  in  these  terms :  **  By  the  aid  of  this  magic  stone,  we  can 
see  whatever  persons  we  desire,  no  matter  at  what  part  of  the  world 
they  may  be,  and  were  they  hidden  in  the  most  retired  apartments, 
or  even  the  hidden  caverns  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth."  But  the 
stone  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  as  ''Doctor  Dee's  Magic 
Mirror"  is  certainly  not  the  stone  with  which  he  and  Edward  Kelly, 
for  his  "  skryer,"  invoked  spirits,  since  that  was  a  globe  of  crystal. — 
W.  Harrison  A  ins  worth,  in  one  of  his  romances,  or  novels,  makes 
Doctor  Dee  exhibit  in  his  magic  glass,  after  burning  certain  herbs  in 
a  brazier,  the  scene  of  the  vault  beneath  the  Parliament-house,  filled 
with  barrels  partly  covered  with  faggots,  and  afterwards  Fawkes 
himself  stretched  upon  the  wheel,  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
torture.  He  also  represents  Dee  as  communicating  the  Plot  to 
Salisbury :  if  he  really  did  so,  he  had  probably  much  more  reliable 
information  tlian  any  that  his  mirror  could  afford  him  ! 

Butler  thus  refers  to  Kelly's  performances  with  Doctor  Dee's 
mirror  {Hudibras,  Part  IL,  Canto  iii.,  IL  631-2) : 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upoD 

Tbe  devil'ti  looking-glass — a  stone  ; 

on  which  Dr.  Kash  remarks  :  '*  The  poet  might  here  term  this  stone 
the  '  devil's  looking-glass '  from  the  use  which  Dee  and  Kelly  made 

1  In  a  Hungarian  tale  tliere  occurs  a  looking-glass  that  has  power  to 
speak — see  Magyar  Folk»Tale$^  translated  by  Jones  and  Kropf  (Folk-Lore 
Society,  1889),  p.  165.  And  in  one  of  Grimm^s  tales  a  queen  8a3r8:  **  Mirror, 
inirrur  on  the  wall,  who  is  the  fairest  in  all  this  land  ?  **  The  mirror  answers  : 
**  Lady  queen,  you  are  the  fairest  here ;  but  little  Snow-white  is  a  thousand 
times  fairer  tlian  you." 

*  Godwin's  Litet  of  th€  Necromancen,  1834,  p.  876, 
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uf  it,  ikiid  liocaiue  it  liaa  boen  tlm  cumiuon  [tracitiue  uf  cfnijurors  to 
answer  tlw  inquirios  of  persons  liy  njiireBoiitafiona  ahown  to  thorn  in 
n  glass.  Dr.  Moric^k  Ca^ubon  quotus  a  pass^e  to  this  purpose  &oiu 
a  aianuscript  of  Ro^'er  Bacon,  inacrihtxl  De  DicfU  et  FudU  falaontm 
Mislhematieomm  et  Dacnwiiuin :  Tlie  daemons  sometimes  appear 
to  thum  really,  sometimea  imnginnrily,  in  haaiiis  and  polished  thiags, 
and  show  tliem  whatever  they  de."ira  IJoya  looking  -ayxm  these 
surfaces  sec  by  imnginaliou  tilings  thut  have  heen  stolen,  to  wlutt 
places  they  have  been  onn'iud,  what  persona  took  them  nway,  and 
the  like.  In  the  PniBiniwii  of  Joachim  Camemrius  to  PlutareA  Lh 
OruevJis  we  are  told  that  a  gentleman  of  Nutemb«i^  liad  a  crystal 
wliiuli  had  this  singuhir  virtue,  vii.,  if  any  one  dosirod  to  know  any- 
thiiif;  post  or  future,  let  a  young  man,  cMtus,  or  who  was  not  yet  of 
nge,  look  into  it ;  he  would  Srst  see  a  man  so-ond-eo  apparelled,  and 
afternaids  wbnt  ho  deatrcd.  We  meet  with  a  similar  story  in 
Ucylin's  Hi^.  of  Bef.,  Pt.  IIL  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  brother  to 
Qnoen  Jane,  Itaving  fonnerly  heen  employed  in  Fwnce,  acijuauited 
himself  with  u  leanicil  man,  who  was  supposed  to  have  great  skill  in 
magic.  To  this  person,  by  rewards  and  im[>ortunities,  ho  applied  for 
infomuition  concerning  his  afTaira  at  home,  and  his  impertinent 
curiosity  was  so  far  Batisfied  that  hy  the  help  of  some  magical  per- 
spective he  beheld  a  gentleman  in  a  more  familiar  posture  with  his 
wife  than  was  oouaistent  with  tJie  honour  of  either  party.  To  thia 
diabolical  illusion  ho  ia  said  to  have  given  so  much  credit  that  he  sot 
only  estranged  himself  from  her  society  on  his  return,  but  furnished 
a  second  wife  with  an  excellent  reason  for  the  diainhorision  of  hia 
former  children."^ 

1  Down  lo  c)ui(i)  recent  timee,  among  the  EU|ierBt<ii»us  customs  in  Beotlsiid 
on  the  eve  of  AII-1ib1Iowb  day.  or  Hallowe'en,  na  we  learn  from  BnniH'  fino 
duaoription  of  Uiat  rextivBl,  waa  that  of  young  girlii  eating  an  apple  befdru  a 
looking-glABs,  "with  the  view  of  diBcovering  the  lnquirer"H  future  huebantl, 
who  it  wad  believed  would  be  seen  peeping  over  her  shoulder."  In  the  Orkney 
lalanda,  on  the  same  occasion,  It  was  DuBlomary,  and  still  is,  pcrhii|H^  In  rural 
distrkits,  for  girls  to  have  their  fortunes  revealed  by  old  women,  called 
spaewives,  wliom  magic  mirror  cousisted  in  the  wliitc  of  an  egg  dropped  into 
a  glan  full  of  water,  and  the  curious  forms  which  it  astutnod  were  luterpreted 
by  the  "wise  woman"  to  indicate  a  fine  house,  a  himil^ome  young  man,  and 
60  forth,  There  are  still,  perchance,  old  Scotch  wivca  who  prulund  to  "spno" 
from  cjiBuiiDatiou  of  teo-leavea  at  Uie  L-otlom  of  a 
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A  very  common  mode  of  attempting  to  cause  the  death  of  any 
objectionable  i)erson  through  witchcraft  was  to  make  a  waxen  or  clay 
image  of  the  destined  victim,  and  fix  pins  into  it,  or  place  it  before  a 
large  fire,  when  it  was  supposed  the  victim  represented  by  the  effigy 
would  either  waste  gradually  away,  or  die  in  great  torment.  The 
first  chajiter  of  the  old  English  vei-sion  of  the  Qesta  Eomanorum — 
re-edited  from  the  Harl.  MS.  7333,  Brit.  Mus.,  by  S.  J.  Herrtago, 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society — tells  how  a  plot  of  tliis  kind 
was  frustrated  by  means  of  a  magic  mirror : 

In  the  empire  of  Home  there  lived  a  knight  who  "  hadde  wedded 
a  young  damsell  to  wif.  And  withinne  few  yerya  this  woman  lovid 
by  wcy  of  synnc  an  othir  knight,  vnder  hire  husbond,  and  that  so 
nioch  that  she  ordoyned  for  her  husbondo  to  be  ded."  It  so  hap- 
pened that  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  beyond  sea,  and  in  saying 
farewell  to  his  wife  he  cautioned  her  to  be  of  good  behaviour  during 
his  absence.  But  this  false  woman  liaving  determined  to  cause  her 
husband's  death  took  counsel  for  that  end  with  a  magician,  who 
made  a  clay  image  of  the  knight  and  fastened  it  on  the  walL  The 
same  day  the  knight  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  Home  when  he 
met  a  clerk,  who  seemed  to  look  at  him  with  peculiar  interest,  and 
on  his  asking  the  clerk  why  he  did  so,  he  answered :  "  I  see  that 
thou  shalt  die  this  very  day,  unless  something  may  be  contrived  to 
prevent  it,"  and  then  tells  the  knight  that  his  wife  is  a  strumpet,  and 
had  employed  a  magician  to  kill  him  by  his  unholy  arts.  The  knight 
replied  that  he  was  well  aware  that  his  wife  was  false  to  the  nuptial 
couch,  but  he  had  never  suspected  she  was  so  wicked  as  to  plot  his 
death ;  but  if  the  clerk  could  save  him,  he  should  be  well  rewarded. 
The  clerk  tells  him  how  the  magician  had  made  a  clay  image  of  him, 
and  would  presently  shoot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  if  he  struck  the  image 
the  knight's  heart  would  burst  instantly.  But  the  clerk  would  save 
his  life.  He  causes  the  knight  to  take  off  his  clothes  and  go  into  a 
bath  which  he  prepared  for  him,  and  this  is  how  the  tale  goes  on  : 

^^  And  whan  he  was  in  the  bath  the  clerk  took  a  myrour  in  his 
bond  and  seide :  *  Nowe  thou  shalt  see  in  this  myrour  all  that  I 
spak  of  to  thee.'  And  then  seide  he  :  *  Ye[a],  sothly,  I  see  all  opynly 
in  myne  hous,  that  thou  spakist  of  to  me.     And  now  the  myster 
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iiiaii^  tukith  his  bowc,  and  woU  scliete  att  the  ymago.'  Thenne  seide 
the  clerk :  '  Sir,  as  thou  lovist  thy  lif,  what  tyme  that  he  diawith 
his  bowc,  howo  thyne  hod  vndcr  the  watir.  For  if  thou  do  not, 
ccrtcnly  thy  ymago  shall  be  sniytene  and  thou  both.'  And  when 
the  knight  sawe  him  bcgynne  forto  drawe  his  bo  we,  he  dyd  as  the 
clerke  conseiled  him.  And  thenne  seide  the  clerke:  'What  seiat 
thou  now  1 '  '  Forsoth/  quoth  he,  *  now  hath  he  schete  an  aiowe  at 
the  ymage,  and  for  that  he  failith  of  his  strook  he  makith  moch 
sorowe.'  Thenne  seide  the  clerke,  'Ye[a],  that  [is]  goode  tydyng 
for  thee.  For  if  he  had  smyten  the  ymage,  thou  sholdist  have  i-be 
deil.  But  loke  now  on  the  myrour,  and  tell  me  what  thou  aeiat.' 
'  Now  he  takith  an  other  arowe  and  woU  schete  agein.'  '  Do,  thenne,' 
quoth  the  clerke,  *  as  thou  dyd  afore,  or  ellis  thou  shalt  be  ded.* 
And  thorfore  the  knight  putte  all  his  hede  vnder  the  watir.  And 
wlicnne  he  had  so  y-done,  he  raisid  it  vp  agen,  and  seyde  to  the 
clerke :  'He  makith  sorowe  now  more  than  ony  man  woll  trowe;  for 
lie  Hmot  not  the  ymage.  And  he  cryed  to  my  wif,  seiying  that ''  If 
I  fayle  the  third  tyme  I  am  but  ded  my  selfe,  and  thyne  liuaboud 
nhall  lyvc."  And  my  wif  makith  thcrfor  moch  lamentacion/  'Loke 
iVf^v.u,*  Boide  the  clerke,  *and  tell  me  what  he  doth.'  'FoTSothe,' 
seide  he,  '  he  hath  bend  his  bo  we  and  goith  ny  to  the  ymage  for  to 
hIh'I^',  and  thcrfor  I  drcde  now  gretly.*  *  Do,  therfore,'  seide  the 
ch»rkt',  *  do  as  I  hade  doo  afore,  and  drcd  the[e]  nothyng.'  So  the 
kny^hl,  whenne  he  sawe  the  schet(;r  drawe  his  bowe,  he  swapte  his 
lutl  vn«Iir  the  watir  as  he  dyd  afore.  And  thenne  he  toke  it  vp  agen 
and  lokid  at  the  myrour,  and  he  lough  with  a  gret  myrth.  *  I  sey,' 
t{\UH\  the  clerke,  *  whi  laughist  thou  sool*  'For  the  archer  wold 
have  y-H('h()t  at  the  ymage,  and  he  hath  y-schotte  him  selfe  in  the 
lungrn,  and  lyith  d(Hl.  And  my  wif  makith  sorowe  with  oute  ende, 
and  woll  hyde  his  body  by  hiro  boihiys  syde.'  *  Ye[a],  sir,'  quod  the 
clerke,  '  now  thou  haste  thi  lif  savid,  do  yeld  to  me  my  mode  and 
go ;  farwt^ll.'  Thenne  the  knyght  gaf  him  mede  as  he  woll  aske. 
And  the  knyght  went  hom,  and  fond  the  body  undir  the  bedde  of 
hiH  wif,  and  ht>  gede  to  the  Meyre  of  the  towne  and  told  him  howe 
liiri  wif  had  don  in  his  absence.     Thenne  when  tlio  Meyrc  and  the 

^  Tho  luystory  iiian  =  tlio  magician. 
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statys  sawe  this  doyng  they  mado  the  wif  to  be  slayne,  and  liire 
herto  to  be  departid  yn  to  thre  parteis,  in  tokne  and  emsampill  of 
veniaunce.  And  the  good  man  toke  an  othir  wif,  and  fairs  endid 
his  lifFe."  1 

A  reverend  English  author  of  the  17th  century  relates  that  a 
friend  named  Hill  happened  to  be  in  company  with  a  man  called 
Compton,  of  Somersetshire,  who  practised  physic  and  protended  to 
strange  matters.  This  Compton  "  talked  of  many  high  things,  and, 
having  dra\vn  my  friend  into  another  room,  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  company,  said  he  would  make  him  sensible  that  he  coiUd  do 
something  more  than  ordinary ;  and  asked  him  whom  he  desired  to 
see.  Mr.  Hill  had  no  great  confidence  in  his  talk,  but  yet,  being 
earnestly  pressed  to  name  some  one,  he  said  he  desired  to  see  no  one 
80  much  as  his  wife,  who  was  then  many  miles  distant  from  them  at 
her  house.  Upon  this  Compton  took  up  a  looking-glass  that  was  in 
the  room,  and  setting  it  down  again,  bade  my  friend  look  into  it, 
which  he  did,  and  then,  as  he  most  solemnly  and  seriously  profcsseth, 
he  saw  the  exact  image  of  his  wife,  in  that  habit  which  she  then 
wore,  and  working  at  her  needle,  in  such  a  part  of  the  room,  there 
also  represented,  in  which  and  about  which  time  she  really  was,  as 
he  found  upon  inquiry  on  his  return  home.  The  gentleman  him- 
self,'' adds  our  reverend  author,  "  averred  this  to  me ;  and  he  is  a 
sober,  intelligent,  and  credible  person.  Compton  had  no  knowledge 
of  him  before,  and  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  person  of  his  wife."* 

^  Akin  to  the  notion  of  injuring  or  killing  a  person  by  shooting  at  his  effigy 
is  the  world-wide  superstition,  which  was  held  by  no  less  a  man  than  Pytha- 
goras, that  by  running  a  nail  or  a  knife  into  a  man*8  footprints  you  injure  the 
feet  that  made  them.  "  Thus  in  Mecklenburg  it  is  thought  that  if  you  thrust 
a  nail  into  a  man's  footprints  the  man  will  go  lame.  The  Australian  blacks 
hold  exactly  the  same  view.  .  .  .  Among  the  Karens  of  Burma  evil-disi)08ed 
persons  'keep  [poisoned  fangs  in  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
people.  These  they  thrust  into  the  footmarks  of  the  person  they  wish  to  kill, 
who  soon  finds  himself  with  a  sore  foot,  and  marks  on  it  as  if  bitten  by  a  dog. 
The  sore  becomes  rapidly  worse  and  worse  till  death  ensues.' "  See  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  Some  Popular  8u|>er8tition8  of  the  Ancients,''  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Frazer, 
in  Fkdk'lAtre,  June,  181M),  pp.  157-169. 

^  SaddiicUmus  TruimphatHit ;  or^  a  Full  and  Plain  Evidence  concerning 
Witches  and  Apparitionft,  By  Joseph  Glanvil,  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King 
Charles  II.     Fourth  edition,  1720.     P.  281. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  talo  entitled  **  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror" — 
which  first  appeared  in  The  Keepsake  for  1828,  and  was  afterwards 
included  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Camnigate — is  curiously  misnamed, 
since  the  **aunt"  is  merely  the  lelater  of  the  story,  and  the  magic 
mirror  was  one  of  Iho  ''properties"  of  an  Italian  adventurer  who 
practisoil  for  a  time  on  the  credulity  of  the  good  folk  of  £dinbni^b, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  This  fellow  called  him- 
self Doctor  I^ptista  Damiotti,  and  pretended  to  hail  from  Padqa, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Scottish  capital  it  became  rumoured 
that  "  for  a  certain  gratification,  which  of  course  was  not  an  incon- 
siderable one,  he  could  tell  the  fate  of  the  absent,  and  even  show  hia 
visitors  the  personal  forms  of  their  absent  friends  and  the  action  in 
which  they  were  engaged  at  the  moment."  Amongst  those  who 
visited  this  most  cunning  necromancer  was  the  sadly-neglected 
wife  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  who  was  then  with  lifarlborongh's 
army  on  the  continent  Lady  Forester  prevailed  ui>on  her  strong- 
minded  sister  Lady  Bothwell  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  Doctor 
Baptista,  to  see  whether  he  could  furnish  by  means  of  his  mysterions 
art  tidings  of  her  husband.  They  went  disguised  as  women  of  the 
humbler  class,  but  the  adept  was  not  thus  to  be  deceived.  **  We  are 
poor  people,"  Lady  Bothwell  began ;  "  only  my  sister's  distress  has 
brought  us  to  consult  your  worship  whether — "  He  smiled  and  inter- 
ru})ted  her:  *'I  am  aware,  madam,  of  your  sister's  distress  and  its 
cause ;  I  am  also  aware  that  I  am  honoured  with  a  visit  from  two 
ladies  of  the  highest  consideration  —  Lady  Bothwell  and  Lady 
Forester,"  and  so  on.  After  some  farther  conversation  the  man  of 
wonders  retires.  ^leanwhile  the  minds  of  his  fair  visitors  are  pre- 
pared for  the  scene  about  to  be  presented  by  *'a  strain  of  music  so 
singularly  sweet  and  solemn,  that,  while  it  seemed  calculated  to  dis- 
pel any  feeling  unconnected  with  its  harmony,  increased  at  the  same 
time  the  solemn  excitation  which  the  preceding  interview  was  cal- 
culated to  produce."  Presently  a  door  o}X3ns  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  Damiotti  is  discovered  decked  out  in  a  peculiar 
costume,  with  his  face  preternatural ly  pale,  and  he  motions  them  to 
advance.  They  now  enter  a  large  room  hung  with  black,  as  if  for 
a  funeral,  at  the  upjKjr  end  of  which  was  a  kind  of  altar,  "covered 
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with  the  same  lugubrious  colour,  on  which  lay  divers  objects  resem- 
bling the  usual  implements  of  sorcery."  Behind  the  altar  was  a 
large  mirror,  to  which  the  adept  pointed,  at  the  same  time  leading 
them  towards  it  (He  had  previously  warned  them  tliat  the  ** sight" 
he  was  about  to  show  them  could  last  only  seven  minutes,  and  "  should 
they  interrupt  the  vision  by  speaking  a  single  word,  not  only  would 
the  charm  be  broken,  but  some  danger  might  result  to  the  spectators.") 
As  they  gazed  on  the  mirror  tbey  beheld  objects  as  it  were  within  it, 
"  at  first  in  a  disorderly,  indistinct,  and  miscellaneous  manner,  like 
form  arranging  itself  out  of  chaos ;  at  length  in  distinct  shape  and 
symmetry."  They  saw  in  the  mirror  tlie  interior  of  a  Protestant 
church,  with  the  clergyman  and  his  clerk,  apparently  about  to  per- 
form some  church  service.  A  bridal  party  are  now  seen  to  enter, 
followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  gaily  dressed. 
"The  bride,  whose  features  they  could  distinctly  see,  was  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  and  extremely  beautiful.  The  bridegroom,  for  sohie 
seconds,  moved  rather  with  his  shoulder  towards  them,  and  his  face 
averted ;  but  his  elegance  of  form  and  step  struck  the  sisters  at  once 
with  the  same  impression.  As  he  turned  his  face  suddenly  it  was 
frightfully  realized,  and  they  saw  in  the  gay  bridegroom  before  them 
Sir  Philip  Forester.  His  wife  uttered  an  imperfect  exclamation,  at 
the  sound  of  which  the  whole  scene  stirred  and  seemed  to  separate." 
Lady  Forester,  however,  contrived  to  stifle  her  voice,  and  after  a 
minute*8  fluctuation  the  scene  resumed  its  former  appearance.  "  The 
rc^prcsentation  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  now  distinctly  visible  in  form 
and  feature,  was  seen  to  lead  on  towards  the  clergyman  that  beautiful 
girl,  who  advanced  at  once  with  a  diflidence  and  with  a  species  of 
afl*ectionate  pride.  In  the  meantime,  just  as  the  clergyman  had 
aiTanged  the  bridal  company  before  him,  and  seemed  about  to 
commence  the  service,  another  group  of  persons,  of  whom  two  or 
three  were  officers,  entered  the  church.  They  moved  at  first  forward, 
as  though  they  came  to  witness  the  bridal  ceremony ;  but  suddenly 
one  of  the  officers,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  the  spectators, 
detached  himself  from  his  companions,  and  rushed  hastily  towards 
the  marriage  party,  when  the  whole  of  them  turned  towards  him,  as 
if  attracted  by  some  exclamation  which  had  accompanied  the  advance. 
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Suddenly  the  intrader  drew  his  sword ;  the  lirideg;n)om  unahoaihed 
his  own  and  made  towards  him.  Swords  were  also  drawn  by  other 
individuals,  both  of  the  marriage  party  and  of  those  who  had  last 
entered.  Tliey  fell  into  a  sort  of  confusion,  the  clergyman  and  aome 
elderly  and  grave  persons  labouring  apparently  to  keep  the  peaces 
while  the  hotter  spirits  on  both  sides  brandished  their  weapons. 
But  now  the  period  of  the  brief  space  during  which  the  soothaayer, 
as  he  pretended,  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his  art  was  arrived.  The 
forms  again  mixed  together,  and  dissolved  gradually  from  observa- 
tion ;  the  vaults  and  columns  of  the  church  rolled  asunder  and 
disappeared ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror  reflected  nothing  save  the 
blazing  torches  and  the  melancholy  apparatus  placed  on  the  altar 
before  it." 

Such  was  the  '^vision"  presented  to  the  ladies,  and  it  may  be 
well  supposed  that  Lady  Forester  was  in  a  *'  sad  taking "  in  conse- 
quence thereof — what  woman  would  not  be  greatly  perturbed  both 
in  body  and  mind  at  beholding,  even  "in  a  glass  darkly,"  the 
marriage  of  her  husband  with  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  1  It  turned 
out  that  Forester  was  actually  about  to  be  married  to  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  buigomastcr  in  Eotterdam,  when  his  brother- 
in-law.  Captain  Falconer,  who  chanced  to  be  then  in  tliat  city  on 
military  business,  being  invited  by  a  Dutch  friend  to  accompany 
him  to  church  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  own  married,  and,  going 
accordingly,  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  crime.  He  afterwards 
fought  with  Forester,  and  was  killed.  Only  all  this  happened  a 
little  time  before  it  was  exhibited  in  Doctor  Damiotti's  magic  mirror. 

That  consummate  charlatan,  Joseph  Balsamo— who  assumed  the 
title  and  name  of  Count  Cagliostro,  and  for  several  years  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  successfully  posed  before  the  "  crowned 
heads''  and  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  as  past  master  of  the  Rosi- 
crucian  mysteries,  and  ended  his  ill-spent  life  in  a  dungeon — among 
his  cunning  tricks,  caused  people,  says  the  Abb^  Firard,  to  see  in 
mirrors,  glass  bottles,  and  decanters  moving  spectres  of  men  and 
women  long  since  dead — Antony,  Cleopatra — in  short,  whoever 
might  be   requested.     "  A  diabolical   i>erformance ! "  exclaims  the 
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pious  father,  "known  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  and  testified 
against  bj  those  whom  no  man  can  call  unenlightened — ^bj  Ter- 
tullian,  St  JusUni  Lactantius,  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  others." 
This  most  shameless  of  all  charlatans,  ancient  or  modem — this 
Joseph  Balsamo^is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  Elder  Dumas'  popular 
romances,  in  which  he  figures  with  a  dignity  which  he  might  well  be 
supposed  to  have  safely  assumed  in  those  days  when  scepticism  and 
superstition  went  together  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Frisians. 
Dumas  gives  the  following  account  of  Balsamo's  exhibiting  to  Marie 
Antoinette  her  terrible  fate  in  a  decanter  of  water — a  feat  which  he 
is  credibly  said  to  have  done,  by  some  species  of  trickery : 

"  He  seized  the  carafe  on  the  golden  saucer,  placed  it  in  a  dai^ 
hollow  where  some  rocks  formed  a  sort  of  grotto ;  then  he  took  the 
hand  of  the  archduchess  and  drew  her  under  the  vault  *  Are  you 
ready  1 '  he  asked  the  princess,  who  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  move- 
mciits.  *  Yes.'  *  On  your  knees,  then ! — on  your  knees  ! — and  pray 
God  to  spare  you  this  dreadful  end  of  all  your  greatness,  which  you 
are  now  to  witness ! '  She  obeyed  mechanically  and  fell  on  both 
knees.  Ho  pointed  with  a  wand  to  the  glass  globe,  in  the  centre  of 
which  must  have  appeared  some  dark  and  terrible  form,  for  the 
dauphiness,  in  trying  to  rise,  trembleil  and  sank  upon  the  ground 
with  a  shriek  of  horror — she  had  fainted.  The  baron  hastened  to 
her  assistance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  to  herself.  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  recall  her  thoughts,  tlien  suddenly 
exclaimed,  *  The  carafe  ! — the  carafe ! '  The  baron  presenteil  it  to 
her.  The  water  was  perfectly  limpid — not  a  stain  mingled  with  it 
Balsamo  was  gone.''^ 

There  is  a  curious  letter  in  Sir  Hy.  Ellis*  collection,  from  the 
Abbot  of  Abingdon  to  Cromwell,  secretary  of  state  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIH.,  in  which  he  reports  having  taken  into  custody  a  priest 
who  had  been  travelling  about  the  country  as  a  magician :  *'  Right 
honourable  and  my  very  singular  good  Master,  in  my  nioosto  luunble 
wyse  I  coinende  me  imto  you.  It  shall  please  your  Mastership  to 
bo  advertised  that  my  Officers  have  taken  here  a  Preystc,  a  suspiHSto 

^  Dumas*  Mcmoin  of  a  Phytician^  cb.  xv. 

LANE.  V 
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|)crs()ii,  and  wiUi  hyiu  corteyn  bokes  of  conjuiacioiiB,  in  the  wliiche 
ys  couteyncd  many  conclusions  of  that  worke;  aa  fynding  out 
trcsiiro  liiddc,  consecrating  of  ringes  with  stones  in  them,  and 
consecrating  of  a  chruUd  stone ^  wherein  a  cliylde  sftall  lokke^  and  se 
nuniy  tht/iitjs"'^ 

The  employment  of  a  child,  or  a  young  lad,  as  a  medium  in 
))orfonnanccs  with  a  magic  mirror  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
almost  as  common  in  Europe  as  it  has  been  time  out  of  mind,  and  is 
at  the  present  day,  throughout  the  East  generally — see  also,  ante, 
]tago  312,  where  a  young  man,  castns,  or  a  youth  -not  yet  come  to 
Hiatun'  years4,  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  celebrated 
Ambist,  K  W.  I^aiio,  in  chapter  xiL  of  his  Modern  Egyptians^ 
furnishes  a  detailed  account  of  an  experiment  with  a  magic  mirror 
of  ink,  which  he  witnessed  nt  Cairo,  in  liis  own  lodging : 

*'  In  pn'paring  for  the  experiment  of  the  magic  mirror  of  ink, 
which,  like  some  other  ix^rformances  of  a  similar  nature,  is  termed 
thu'h  cI'ittoHilelf  the  magician  first  asked  me  for  a  reed-pen,  ink,  a 
])iece  of  ]mper,  and  a  jxiir  of  scissors ;  and  having  cut  off  a  narrow 
Htrip  of  pai)er,  ho  wrote  upon  it  certain  forms  of  invocation,  together 
with  a  chavni,  by  which  ho  professes  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
ex]>erinicnt  Ho  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  these;  and  on  my  ask- 
ing him  to  give  me  copies  of  them  he  readily  consented,  and  imme- 
diately wrute  them  for  me,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that  the 
object  he  had  in  view  was  accomplished  through  the  influence  of  the 
two  first  worils,  Tarsltun  and  Taryooshuu,  which  he  said  were  the 
names  of  two  of  his  '  familiar  spirits.'  I  compared  the  copies  witli 
the  originals,  and  found  that  they  exactly  agreed.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  the  invocation  and  charm  : 

*  Tarshun  !     Tar}'008hun  I     Ck)me  down  ! 
Come  down  1     lie  prenent !     Whither  arc  gone 
the  princo  and  his  troops?  where  are  £I-Ahmar 
the  prince  and  hia  troopn  ?     Be  pretient, 
yo  isorvants  of  thciie  nainen  I ' 

'  And  this  Ih  the  removal.     '*  And  wo  have  removed  from  thee 
thy  veil ;  and  thy  sight  to-day 
in  piercing."     Correct:  correct.'^ 

1  KIIi8*  Original  Letters,  3rd  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  41,  Letter  2G8. 
*  Facsimile  of  the  Arabic  originals  facing  this  page. 
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Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  off  the  paper  containing  the 
forms  of  invocation  from  that  upon  which  the  charm  was  written, 
and  cut  the  former  into  six  strips.  He  then  explained  to  me  that 
the  object  of  the  charm  (which  contains  part  of  the  2l8t  verso  of  the 
soora  *  K4f,'  or  50th  chapter,  of  the  Kuran)  was  to  open  the  boy's 
eyes  in  a  supernatural  manner — to  make  his  sight  pierce  into  what  is 
to  us  the  invisible  world. 

*'  I  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  direction,  some  frankincense 
and  coriander  seed — he  generally  requires  some  benzoin  to  be  added 
to  these — and  a  chafing-dish  with  some  live  charcoal  in  it.  These  were 
now  brought  into  the  room,  together  with  the  boy  who  was  to  be 
employed :  he  had  been  called  in,  by  my  desire,  from  among  some 
boys  in  the  street,  returning  from  a  factory,  and  was  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  respecting  the  description 
of  persons  who  could  see  in  the  magic  mirror  of  ink,  the  magician 
said  that  they  were,  a  boy  not  arrived  at  puberty,  a  virgin,  a  black 
female  slave,  and  a  pregnant  woman.  The  chafing-dish  was  placed 
before  him  and  the  boy,  and  the  latter  was  placed  on  a  seat  The 
magician  now  desired  my  servant  to  put  some  frankincense  and 
coriander-seed  into  the  chafing-dish ;  then  taking  hold  of  the  boy's 
right  hand  he  drew  in  the  palm  of  it  a  mngic  square.^  In  the  centre 
he  poured  a  little  ink,  and  desired  the  boy  to  look  into  it,  and  to  tell 
him  if  he  could  see  his  face  reflected  in  it.  The  boy  replied  that  he 
saw  his  face  clearly.  The  magician,  holding  the  boy's  hand  all  the 
while,^  told  him  to  continue  looking  intently  into  the  ink  and  not  to 
raise  his  head. 

''  He  then  took  one  of  the  little  strips  of  paper  inscribed  with  the 
form  of  invocation  and  dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dish  upon  the 

^  Facsimile  of  the  magic  square  and  mirror  of  ink  is  given  along  with  that 
of  the  incantation  and  charm,  facing  p.  320.  The  figures  which  it  contains  are 
Arabic  numerals;  in  our  ordinary  characters  they  are  as  follows  : 


9 

— f 


8  i   1   I   6  I 

— I        i — ^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  rows  give  each  the 
Kiinie  8um.  viz.  15. 

^  This,  says  Lane,  reminds  us  of  animal  magnetism. 
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burning  coals  and  perfumes,  >vhich  had  already  filled  the  room  with 
their  smoke ;  and  as  he  did  this  he  commenced  an  indistinct  mutter- 
ing of  words,  which  he  continued  during  the  whole  prooesOy  except- 
ing when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  question,  or  to  tell  him  what  he 
was  to  say.     The  piece  of  paper  containing  the  words  from  the 
Kurdn  he  placed  inside  the  fore-part  of  the  boy's  tdkeeyeh^  or  ukull- 
cap.     He  then  asked  him  if  he  saw  anything  in  the  ink,  and  was 
answered  '  No ' ;  but  about  a  minute  after,  the  boy,  trembling  and 
seeming  much  friglitcned,  said :  '  I  see  a  man  sweeping  the  ground.* 
'  Wlien  lie  has  done  sweeping,'  said  the  magician,  '  tell  me.'     Pre- 
sently the  boy  said :  '  He  has  done.'     The  magician  again  inter- 
rupted his  muttering  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew  what  a  heijrak  (or 
Hag)  was  ;  and  being  answered  *  Yes,'  desired  him  to  say  :  *  Bring  a 
flag.'     llie  boy  did  so,  and  soon  said :   '  He  has  brought  a  flag.' 
'AVhat  colour  is  it?'  asked  the  magician.     The  boy  replied:  'Reil.' 
He  was  told  to  call  for  another  flag,  which  he  did,  and  soon  after  he 
said  he  saw  another  })i*ought,  and  it  was  black.     In  like  manner  he 
was  told  to  call  for  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  which 
li(^  described  as  being  successively  brought  before  him,  specifying 
their  colours  as  white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.     The  magician 
then  a-skcd  him  (iis  he  did  also  each  time  a  new  flag  was  described  as 
l>cing  brought) :  *  How  many  flags  have  you  now  before  you?'     The 
boy  answered  :  *  Seven.*     While  this  was  going  on  the  magician  put 
tho  si^oond  and  thirtl  of  the  small  strips  of  paper  ui)on  which  the  forms 
of  invocation  and  charm  were  written  into  the  chafingnlish,  and  fresh 
frankincense  and  conander-seed  having  been  repeatedly  added  tlie 
fumes  l>ecanie  painful  to  the  eyes.     When  the  boy  had  described  the 
seven  flags  as  appearing  to  him,  he  was  desired  to  say :  '  Bring  the 
sultan's  tent  and  pitch  it.'     This  ho  did,  and  in  about  a  minute  after 
ho  said :  *  Some  men  have  brought  the  tout — a  large  green  tent ; — 
tlioy  are  pitching  it ; '  and  presently  he  adiled  :  *  They  have  set  it 
up.'     *  Now,'  said  the  magician,  *onler  the  soldiers  to  come,  and  to 
J  itch  thidr  camp  around  the  tent  of  the  sultan.'     The  boy  did  as  ho 
was  dcsin'd,  and  immodi.it^^ly  said  :  *  I  see  a  great  many  soldiers  wilh 
their  tents; — they  have  jnU^hed  their  tents.'     He  wjis  then  told  to 
order  that  the  suldiei-s  should  bo  drawn  up  in  mnks;  and  having 
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(lone  so  he  presently  said  that  he  saw  them  thus  arranged.  The 
magician  had  put  the  fourth  of  the  little  strips  of  paper  into  the 
chafing-dish,  and  soon  after  he  did  the  same  with  the  fifth.  He  now 
said  :  *  Tell  some  of  the  people  to  bring  a  bull*  The  boy  gave  the 
order  required,  and  said :  '  I  see  a  bull ;  it  is  red.  Four  men  are 
dragging  it  along,  and  three  are  beating  it.'  He  was  told  to  desire 
them  to  kill  it,  cut  it  up,  put  the  meat  in  saucepans,  and  cook  it. 
He  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  described  these  operations  as  ap 
parently  performed  before  his  eyes.  'Tell  the  soldiers,'  said  the 
magician,  'to  eat  it'  The  boy  did  so,  and  said:  'They  are  eating 
it ; — they  have  done,  and  are  washing  their  hands.'  The  magician 
then  told  him  to  call  for  the  sultan,  and  the  boy,  having  done  this, 
said  :  '  I  see  the  sultan  riding  to  his  tent  on  a  bay  horse,  and  he  has 
on  his  head  a  high  red  cap.  He  has  alighted  at  his  tent  and  sat 
down  within  it'  '  Desire  them  to  bring  coffee  to  the  sultan,'  said 
the  magician,  '  and  to  form  the  court.'  These  orders  were  given  by 
the  boy,  and  he  said  he  saw  them  performed.  The  magician  had  put 
the  last  of  the  six  little  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish.  In  his 
mutterings  I  distinguished  nothing  but  the  words  of  the  written 
invocation  frequently  repeated,  excepting  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
when  I  heard  him  say,  '  If  they  demand  information,  inform  them, 
and  be  ye  veracious.'  But  much  that  he  repeated  was  inaudible,  and, 
as  I  did  not  ask  him  to  teach  me  his  art,  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert 
that  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  his  invocations. 

"  He  now  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  the 
boy  to  see  any  person  who  was  absent  or  dead.  I  named  Lord 
Nelson,  of  whom  the  boy  had  evidently  never  heard,  for  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  pronounced  the  name  after  several  trials. 
The  magician  desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  sultan:  'My  master 
salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring  Lord  Nelson — bring  him  bo- 
fore  my  eyes  that  I  may  see  him  speedily.'  The  boy  then  said  so, 
and  almost  immediately  added :  '  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has 
returned  and  brought  a  man  dressed  in  a  black^  suit  of  European 
clothes:  the  man  has  lost  his  left  arm.'     He  then  paused  for  a 

^  *'  Dark  blue  is  called  by  the  modem  Egyptians  etwedy  which  properly 
signifies  hlacky  and  is  therefore  so  translated  here." 
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iiit^nii'Tit  or  two,  auJ,  Lxiking  more  iutcutly  and  mme  cloaely  into 
tlie  ink,  said  :  '  No,  he  has  not  lost  his  left  arm,  but  it  is  placed  to 
his  Ijreast'  This  correction  made  his  description  more  striking  than 
it  had  been  without  it,  since  Loid  Nelson  generally  had  his  empty 
slt-eve  attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  bat  it  was  the  right  arm 
that  he  had  lost  Without  saying  that  I  sospected  the  boy  had 
uiade  a  mistake,  I  asked  the  magician  whether  the  objects  appeared 
in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before  the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a  glass,  which 
makes  the  right  appear  left.  He  answered  that  they  appeared  as  in 
a  mirror.     This  rendered  the  boy's  description  faultless.^ 

**  The  next  per>^n  I  called  for  was  a  native  of  Egypt  who  had 
Ijcen  for  many  yeais  resident  in  England,  where  he  has  adopted  our 
ilivKs,  and  who  had  been  long  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  before 
I  eni1>arked  for  this  country.  I  thought  tliat  his  namc^  one  not  very 
uucomiuon  in  Egypt,  mi^lit  make  the  boy  describe  him  incorrectly ; 
though  another  boy  on  a  former  visit  of  the  magician  had  described 
this  »ime  |x*rson  its  wearing  a  European  dress  like  that  in  which  I  last 
saw  him.  In  the  present  case  the  boy  said  :  '  Uero  is  a  man  brought 
on  a  kind  of  bier  and  wnippcd  up  in  a  sheet.'  This  description 
would  suit,  8U])|N)sing  the  |H!rson  in  question  to  be  still  confined  to 
his  bet],  or  if  he  l>e  dcad.^  The  boy  described  his  face  as  covered, 
and  WiU)  U^ld  to  order  that  it  should  1>c  uncovered.  This  he  did  and 
then  said :  *  His  fiuui  is  (xde,  ajid  he  has  moustaches,  but  no  beard,' 
which  is  correct. 

"Several  otlicr  iK'i*sons  were  successiv«.'Iy  called  for,  hut  the  Ixiy's 
dcHcriptions  of  them  were  inq>orfect,  thougli  not  altogether  incorruci. 

1  "  Whciiovcr  I  <IeHire<l  tlie  boy  to  call  for  any  |Ktrson  to  apiiear  I  paid 
piirtiuiilur  atU'ntion  to  the  magician  and  to  'Oismda  [a  friend].  The  latter 
KHVo  no  direction  citliiT  by  wonl  or  Hign,  and  indeed  ho  v/vla  generally  unuc- 
qiniintetl  with  the  per^H>nal  appearance  of  the  i>erson  calleii  for.  I  took  care 
tliat  ho  ha<l  no  previous  communication  with  the  boy,  and  have  seen  the 
i'X|H'rini('nt  fail  when  he  couUl  have  given  directions  to  them  or  to  tlio  magi- 
cian. In  nhort^  it  would  bo  difficult  to  conceive  any  precaution  which  I  did 
not  take.  It  in  ini|)ortant  to  luld  tliat  the  dialect  of  the  magician  was  more 
intrlligilile  to  me  thiin  to  tho  boy.  When  /  undenttood  him  perfectly  at  once, 
he  wnM  NMiietinies  obligeil  to  var}'  hid  wordrt  to  make  the  boi/  comprehend  what 
he  Hiiid." 

-  *'  A  f(!W  months  after  thin  1  hiul  the  pleasun*  of  hearing  that  the  person 
iilludiMl  ti>  wiM  in  bett«T  health.  Whether  he  wus  confined  to  his  bed  at  the 
time  when  this  ex()orimuut  wiid  |H:rformed  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain." 
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He  reprcseutcd  each  object  as  appearing  less  distinct  than  the  pre- 
ceding one^  as  if  his  sight  were  gradually  becoming  dim :  he  was 
a  minute  or  more  before  he  coidd  give  any  account  of  the  persons 
he  professed  to  see  towards  the  close  of  the  performance,  and  the 
magician  said  it  was  useless  to  proceed  with  him.  Another  boy  was 
then  brought  in,  and  the  magic  square,  etc  made  in  his  hand,  but 
he  could  see  nothing.     The  magician  said  he  was  too  old. 

"  Though  completely  puzzled,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
his  performances,  for  they  fell  short  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in 
many  instances  in  presence  of  certain  of  my  friends  and  country- 
men. On  one  of  these  occasions,  an  Englishman  present  ridiculed 
the  performance,  and  said  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of  whom,  he 
was  sure,  no  one  of  the  company  had  any  knowledge.  The  boy,  ac- 
cordingly having  called  by  name  for  the  person  alluded  to,  described 
a  man  in  a  Frank  dress,  with  his  hand  placed  to  his  head,  wearing 
spectacles,  and  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  raised 
behind  him,  as  if  he  were  stepping  down  from  a  seat  The  descrip- 
tion was  exactly  true  in  every  respect :  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
hand  was  occasioned  by  an  almost  constant  headache ;  and  that  of 
the  foot  or  leg  by  a  stiff  knee,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in  hunt- 
ing. I  am  assured  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  boy  accurately  described 
each  person  and  thing  that  was  called  for.  On  another  occasion, 
Shakspeare  was  described  with  the  most  minute  correctness,  both  as 
to  person  and  dress ;  and  I  might  add  several  other  cases  in  which 
the  same  magician  has  excited  astonishment  in  the  sober  minds  of 
Englishmen  of  my  acquaintance.  A  short  time  since,  after  perform- 
ing in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  a  boy,  he  prepared  a  magic 
mirror  in  the  hand  of  a  young  English  lady,  who  on  looking  into  it 
for  a  little  while  said  she  saw  a  broom  sweeping  the  ground  without 
anybody  holding  it,  and  was  so  much  frightened  that  she  would  look 
no  longer.* 

^  Lane  haa  remarked  that  the  magician's  holding  the  boy*8  hand  reminds 
one  of  animal  magnetism  ;  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  downright  imposture 
is  not  practiiied,  something  of  this  kind — hypnotiton,  we  call  it  nowadays — 
should  account  for  most  of  such  **  manifestations,"  and  this  seems  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  all  boys  or  youths  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  magicians. 
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^*  I  have  8tato<.l  these  facts,**  adds  Lane,  "  partiy  from  mj  own 
experience  and  partly  as  they  came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  aathoritj 
of  respectable  persons.     The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  in 
each  instance  the  boy  saw  the  images  by  some  reflection  in  the  ink, 
but  tills  was  evidently  not  the  case ;  or  that  he  was  a  confederate,  or 
guided  by  leading  questions.     That  there  was  no  ooUasion  I  satis- 
fiictorily  ascertainctl,  by  selecting  the  boy  who  performed  the  part 
above  described  in  my  presence  from  a  number  of  others  passing  by 
in  the  street,  and  by  his  rejecting  a  present  which  I  afterwards 
offered  him  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  confess  that  he  did  not 
really  see  what  he  professed  to  have  seen.     I  tried  the  veracitj  of 
another  boy  on  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
result  was  the  same.     The  experiment  often  entirely  fails,  bat  when 
the  boy  employed  is  right  in  one  case  he  generally  is  so  in  all :  when 
he  gives  at  first  an  account  altogether  wrong  the  magician  nsoaUy 
dismissos  him  at  once,  saying  that  he  is  too  old.     The  perfumes,  or 
oxcite<l  inmgi nation,  or  fear,  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  vision  of 
the  boy  who  describes  objects  as  appearing  to  him  in  the  ink ;  but, 
if  so,  why  does  he  sec  exactly  what  is  required,  and  objects  of  which 
he  can  have  had   no  previous  particular  notion)     Neither  I  nor 
others  have  been  able  to  discover  any  clue  by  which  to  penetrate 
the  mystery."  ^ 

It  irt  Hi^nificant  that  in  all  experiments  with  the  ink-mirror  the  boy  sees  men, 
or  iiifMikt'yH  Hometimes,  •*  sweeping  the  ground  " ;  nTui  whatever  may  be  thouf^ht 
of  tlie  Hiihseqiient  feats  of  the  boy  in  the  case  r<>::iti'<.i  by  Lane,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  nia^iciairs  telling  the  boy  what  lie  is  to  onlcr-such  as  '*brin|;  the 
sultan's  tent,"  "order  the  sohiiers  to  come,"  **t«»U  them  to  bring  a  bull,"  and 
HO  on — would  be  sutlicieitt  to  induce  the  boy.  wlit-n  his  will  was  under  the 
magician's  contn)l,  to  believ(>  that  he  saw  these  orders  executed  ;  and  1  wonder 
that  Iawu*  <lid  not  observ«>  this  circumstance.  [Since  the  foregoing  waa  in 
type,  I  have  discovered,  from  the  appendix  to  later  editions  of  Mtuhrn 
llijifptmna,  that  l^ano  was  s(x>n  afterwards  convinced  that  the  whole  exhibition 
was  a  piece  of  trickery,  in  which  his  Anglo-Turkish  neighbour  'Osman  was 
an  accomplice  of  the  magician,  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  furnisli  the  boy 
with  descriptions  of  Nelson,  Shakspearc,  and  the  others.  It  would  almost 
seem  thiit  l^ane  was  also  deceivetl  by  the  wretched  mummery  of  the  **  invoca- 
tion an<l  charm,"  cut  into  strips  and  burnt  in  a  brazier,  and  the  constant 
mutterings  of  the  pretended  sorcerer.] 

*  A  writer  in  Ta\V%  Kdlnhuvgh  Magazine  for  1832,  who  professes  to  have 
I»een  present,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  magician^s  attempt  to  exhibit  his 
art  in  ('airo.  Tho  boy  selected  was  a  Christian,  and  apparently  a  meml»or  of 
the  family.     The  incenso,  as  usual,  was  tiirowu  on  the  tire,  while  iDcanlatioiid 
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Mr.  Lane,  being  a  bachelor,  had  no  wife  regarding  wlioni  he 
might  have  been  curious  to  know  somewhat  by  means  of  the  minor 
of  ink — like  the  "  sober,  intelligent,  and  credible  "  friend  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Glanvil  («n/c,  p.  315),  and  the  unfortunate  merchant  in  our 
next  story : 

An  honest  Neapolitan  trader,  who  happened  to  bo  for  some 
months  on  the  coast  of  Afiica,  about  Tunis  and  in  Egypt,  became  all 
at  once  anxious  to  know  somewhat  of  the  proceedings  of  a  buxom 
wife  he  had  left  beliind  him  at  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Naples,  and  was  persuaded  one  night  to  consult  the 
magicians.  An  innocent  boy  was  procured,  as  usual,  who,  when  the 
charm  began  to  work,  said  he  saw  a  woman  in  a  blue  jacket  that  had 
a  great  deal  of  gold  lace  upon  it,  in  a  bright  yellow  robe  of  ample 
dimensions,  with  a  necklace  of  coral  round  her  neck,  immense  rings 
in  her  ears,  and  a  long  silver  tiling,  shaped  like  an  arrow,  thrust 
through  her  hair,  which  was  much  bundled  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
In  short,  he  described  most  accurately  the  gala  dress  of  the  Nea- 
politan's cava  ejxfsa,  and  afterwards  her  features  to  the  very  turn  of 
her  nose.  She  was  then  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  box,  in  which  was 
seated  a  man  in  black,  fast  asleep.  The  Neapolitan  knew  this  must 
be  tlie  confessional. 

When  told  to  look  again,  the  scene  was  changed  to  a  very  largo 
and  curious  house,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  all  crowded 
with  people,  and  dazzling  to  the  eye  from  the  gilding  and  the 
number  of  wax-lights.  This  the  Neapolitan  knew  must  mean  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the  paradise  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  never 
could  imagine  that  his  wife  should  be  there  in  his  absence.  She 
was,  though,  for  presently  the  boy  said,  "  And  there  I  see  the  woman 
in  the  blue  jacket  with  a  man  in  a  red  coat,  whisj>ering  into  her  ear." 
"  The  devil ! "  muttered  the  Neapolitan  to  himself. 

"Look  again,"  said  the  magician,  "and  toll  me  what  you  see 
now."     "  I  can  hardly  sec  at  all,"  replied  the  boy,  looking  into  the 

were  pronounced.  '*  Do  you  see  a  little  man  ?  **  asked  the  magician.  The 
boy  responded  that  he  saw  nothing.  Again  asked  the  same  question,  "Yes,'' 
said  he,  "I  see  something.''  "What  is  it?"  "I  see  my  nose" — reflected  in 
the  ink  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  experiment  was  a  failure,  because,  the 
magician  alleged,  the  boy  was  a  Christian. 
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]iii!m  or  Ilia  hniid  V017  closely,  "  il  la  so  ilork  ;  bul  now  I  see  u 
alTKi-i,  and  a  lorga  butldio};  witU  irou  gratings,  and  more  than  b 
tiosea  skulls  stuck  at  one  comer  of  it;  and  a.  little  farther  on  I  eee  n 
large  wide  gate,  and  beyond  it  fi  long  wad ;  aod  now  I  see  the 
^voiiian  ill  tlie  bhio  jacket,  and  the  man  in  the  red  coat,  turning 
down  the  second  8tt«et  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  now  thera  is  an 

old  woman  opening " 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  ! "  shoutnd  the  K'eapoUtan,  who  had  heanl 
but  too  correctly  dMcribed  the  aiipronch  to  the  "stewa"  of  Naples ; 
and  he  struck  the  Ixiy'a  hanil  with  such  violence  against  his  face  that 
it  llultcned  his  noeo.  The  cliami  was  thus  diasolveil;  but  tha 
corructm-BB  of  the  magician's  rnvelation  was  tolerably  well  proved 
when  some  time  after  tha  NeapoliUin  suddenly  appeared  al  bis  homo 
in  the  Torre  del  Greco,  and  learned  that  his  wife  had  eloped  with  a 
corporal  of  the  guards.* 

In  Southern  India,  it  would  seem,  from  the  following  com- 
inunication  to  Notes  and  Queriex  (3tii  Series,  vol.  xL,  March  2,  1867, 
p.  180),  that  the  magic  mirror  employed  lo  discover  stolen  property 
is  more  elaborately  coiai>08ed  than  the  ink-mirror  ased  in  l^pt, 
ri'minding  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  WitcheB'  broth  in  Mnebeth  : 

"  While  residing  in  Tuticorin,  in  the  South  of  India,  it  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  Lubbis  used  the  nnjun,  or  shining  globuls, 
placed  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  to  discover  hidden  tfeosuro  or  stolen 
]>roporty.  This  globule  is  made  of  castot-oU  and  lamp-black  procared 
from  a  lamp  the  wick  of  which  has  Iwcn  made  of  a  piece  of  white 
cloth,  marked  with  the  blood  of  a  cat,  an  owl,  and  a  king-crow — the 
eyes,  some  of  the  hair  and  feathers,  and  tlie  gall-bladder  of  these 
animals  being  rolled  up  at  the  same  time  in  the  cloth.  Having  had 
Bonie  projwrty  stolen,  I  sent  for  a  IjMn-jiidnagar,  or  wiaird,  who 
promised  to  recover  it,  and  chose  my  dog-boy,  a  lad  of  eleven  years, 
as  his  assistant.  After  some  preliniinnry  incantations,  the  boy  was 
asked  whnt  he  snw  in  tlic  globule.  He  first  described  the  inside  of 
a  tent,  said  be  saw  nionkeya  eweeiang  the  floor ;  and  after  gazing 

'  "True  Storios  of  Necromanoy  iu  K|(ypt,"  l>y  C.  M.  T.  (l^liarles  Mncfar- 
Iwie?},  Id  Uie  MetropalitaK  ilasozittt,  voL  iv.,  183S,  pp.  liSO.  1'" 


y 
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intently  on  the  globule  for  Fome  minutes  got  frightened  at  something 
and  began  to  cry.  The  Lubbi  on  this  led  him  from  the  room, 
returned  in  half  an  hour,  and  informed  me  that  the  missing  articles 
were  under  a  chest  of  drawers  in  my  own  room,  which  proved  to  be 
the  case." 

Soutliey,  in  his  Cunse  of  Kehama,  xi.  8 — a  metrical  tale  of  con- 
siderable interest,  though  largely  the  fruit  of  his  extensive  reading  in 
half-forgotten  or  little-known  books — describes  a  very  singular  magic 


miiTor  as 


a  globe  of  liquid  crystal,  Bet 
In  frame  as  diamond  bright,  yet  black  as  jet. 
A  thousand  eyes  were  quenched  in  endless  night 
To  form  that  magic  globe. 

In  a  later  edition  he  has  the  following  characteristic  note  on  tlieso 
lines :  "  A  similar  invention  occura  in  Dr.  BeaumonVs  Psgclie,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  our  language.  I  am  far  from 
claiming  any  merit  for  such  inventions,  which  no  man  can  value 
more  cheaply,  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  am  not  beholden  for  it  to  this 
foi"gotten  writer,  whoso  strange,  long,  but  by  no  means  uninteresting 
work  I  had  never  seen  till  after  two  editions  of  Kehama  were 
printed."  If  this  were  true,  it  must  bo  considered  as  a  very  remark- 
able coincidence ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Southey,  his  notes  to  later 
editions  of  his  longer  poems  abound  in  very  similar  disclaimers,  all 
of  which  can  hardly  bo  accepted,  even  when  he  lias  the  courage,  or 
policy,  to  cite  identities  of  thought  and  expression  from  older  writers, 
after  such  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  astute  reviewers,  as  he 
has  done  in  this  instance  of  Beaumont's  magic  mirror,  the  composition 
of  which  is  thus  fancifully  and  elaborately  described  : 

A  stately  mirror's  all  enamelled  case 

The  second  was  ;  no  crystal  ever  yet 
Smiled  with  such  pureness  ;  never  ladies'  glass 

Its  owner  flattered  with  so  smooth  a  cheat 
Nor  could  Narcissus*  fount  with  such  delight 
Into  this  fair  destruction  him  invite. 

For  he  in  that  and  self-love  being  drowned, 

Agenor  from  him  plucked  his  doting  eyes  ; 
And,  shuffled  in  her  fragments,  having  found 

Old  Jezabers,  he  stole  the  dog's  duo  prize. 
Goliah's  staring  basins  too  he  got. 
Which  he  with  Pharaoh's  all  together  put. 
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nut  not  content  with  these,  from  PhaStOD, 

From  Joab,  Icarus,  NebuchiidneiBar, 
Krom  IMiilip  and  his  worhi-devouring  loii. 

From  Sylla,  Cataline,  Tully,  Pompey,  Cnaar, 
Fnini  Ilerod,  Cleopatra,  and  Scjanos, 
From  Agrippiua  and  Domltianu% 

And  many  Hirly  Stoics,  theirs  he  polled ; 

Wlioee  proudest  humours  having  dimiiiM  oat| 
He  bltMidcd  in  a  large  and  polished  mould  ; 

Which  up  he  filled  with  what  from  heaTen  ha  brouglity 
In  ex t met  of  those  looks  of  Lucifer, 
In  which  against  his  God  he  breathM 


Then  to  the  North,  that  glassy  kingdom,  where 

Krt(al)liHhcd  frost  and  ice  for  ever  reign, 
lie  i«]Hx]  hirt  course,  and  meeting  Boreas  thera^ 

l^rayed  him  this  liquid  mixture  to  restrain. 
W I  It'll  lo  1  as  Dorcas  oped  his  mouth  and  blew 
For  his  command,  the  slime  all  solid  grew. 

Thus  was  the  mirror  forgikl,  and  contained 

Tlip  vigour  of  those  self-admiring  eyes 
Agitnor's  witchcraft  into  it  had  strained ; 

A  (InngerouH  juncture  of  proud  fallacies. 
Whom)  fiiir  looks  so  enamoured  him  that  he, 
Tlirioo  Imviiig  kissed  it,  named  it  Ptolemy. 

Ollior  proporlii'H,  iM^sidcs  disclosing  post,  present^  or  fatoie  eventfl, 
iiro  iiHcribftl  to  iniri-orH  in  Eastern  popular  fictions.  Tho  minor  given 
liy  Iho  kiii^  of  tho  genii  to  Zayn  al-Asn4m,  in  the  wdl-known 
Ariililan  tjilf,  wixa  a  certain  indicator  of  female  chastity,  or  its 
oppimito  :  rcilccting  {K^rfectly  the  face  of  a  pure  virgin  before  whom 
it  wiiH  held,  but  ubHCun'.ly  that  of  a  damsel  "who  was  unchaste. — 
In  a  Nic.obar  Htory,  given  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Bengal  Asiatio 
Society  (vol.  Hi!.,  pp.  24-30),  tho  hero  receives,  from  a  snake  whose 
oni^niy  lie  hud  killed,  a  magic  mirror,  whoso  "slaves'*  (like  those  of 
the  Itiug  and  the  Duup  in  the  tale  of  Aladdin)  would  obey  all  his 
onU^-s  if  he  only  put  the  key  into  the  keyhole  in  tho  case,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  ojK^n  the  mirror,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  face  thff  spirits 
C)p<»nly. — In  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Turkish  story-book,  the  Forfff 
Vedrs  (GibVs  translation,  p.  24i),  the  hero  receives  from  tho  king  of 
tho  g(niii  a  Chinese  mirror  which  had  this  imi)ortant  virtue :  "  If 
thou  take  it  in  thy  hand  and  say,  '  0  mirror,  by  the  names  of  God 
that  are  u(>on  thee,  tako  me  to  such  and  such  a  place,'  and  shut 
thine  eyes,  thou  wilt  find  thyself  in  that  place  when  thou  openost 
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them" — a  much  more  oxpeditious  mode  of  travelling  than  that  of 
the  Magic  Horse. 

However  the  so-called  magicians,  ancient  or  modern,  performed 
tlieir  feats  with  mirrors,  it  is  very  certain  that  trickery  played  the 
chief  part,  and  the  Egyptian  fellow  who  exhibited  his  art  before 
K  W.  Lane  must  have  been  very  expert  when  he  could  deceive  so 
shrewd  a  spectator.  A  worthy  English  divine,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  maintained  that  all  such  optical  illusions  were  the  work  of 
Satan.  "  An  illusion,"  says  he,  "  is  two-fold ;  either  of  the  outward 
senses  or  of  the  minda  An  illusion  of  the  outward  senses  is  a  work 
of  the  devil],  whereby  he  makes  a  man  thinke  that  be  heareth,  seeth, 
feoleth,  or  toucheth  such  things  as  indeode  he  doth  not.  Tliis  the 
devill  can  easily  doe  divers  waies,  even  by  the  strength  of  nature. 
For  example,  by  corrupting  the  instruments  of  sense,  as  the  humour 
of  the  eye,  &c.,  or  by  altering  and  changing  the  ayre,  which  is  the 
means  whereby  we  see,  and  such  like.  Experience  teachoth  us,  that 
the  devill  is  a  skilfuU  practitioner  in  this  kind,  though  the  moanos 
whereby  he  worketh  such  feats  be  unknowne  unto  us."* 

/Some  Chaucer  commentators  have  compared  the  Mirror  of  tho 
lady  Canac6  to  the  ivory  tube  which  occurs  in  the  Arabian  ialo  of 

*  ^A  Diwottrtr  of  the  Damnrd  Art  of  Witrhcraft^  m  farre  forth  at  it  U 
retiealtd  in  the  Scripture*^  and  Mantfext  by  True  Experience.  FmriKMl  and 
Delivered  by  M.  WilliAm  Perking  in  his  ordinario  courHO  of  rroachinK.' 
Cambridge,  1010.  Pp.  22, 23. — If  this  be  a  fair  sample  of  ilio  reverend  gentle- 
man's ^'ordiiiarie  course  of  preaching/*  how  very  pleasant  anil  e<lifying  hln 
aennons  must  have  lieen  !  That  **  silly,  concelteti  bodie"  King  James  had  no 
small  share  in  inducing  the  parsons  of  his  day  to  vie  with  each  other  in  tlioir 
denunciations  of  witchcraft  Instead  of  exhorting  the  |)e<>ple  to  fight  the  devils 
of  tlieir  own  passions,  they  preached  that  greatest  of  all  delusions,  the  existence 
of  an  actual,  personal  Devil,  whose  chief  business  was  to  traffic  with  poverty- 
stricken,  blear-eyed  old  women.  And  for  this  they  had  no  warrant  in  tho 
Bible,  unlern  in  that  mistranslated  passage,  **Tliou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
Hve^"'  and  the  equally  misunderstood  incident  of  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Kiid(»r. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  m(»ro 
diabolical  than  were  our  laws  against  witchcraft.  8ir  John  Powell,  one  of  tho 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  died  in  1713,  was  no  belluver  in  that 
purely  imaginary  crime,  to  his  everlastinir  honour  be  it  remembere<l.  A  woTnnii 
named  Jane  Wenham  was  trie<l  before  him  for  witchcraft,  in  proof  of  which 
her  accusers  swore  that  she  could  fly.  *-  Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  '*  can  ymi 
fly  ?  "  **  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  deluded  creature.  "  Well,  then,"  tuiid 
he,  **  you  may,  for  there  is  no  law  against  flying.'*  Poor  Jane  thus  lost  her 
character,  but  saved  her  life,  for  this  sensible  judge  would  not  convict  even  by 
confession. 
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Prince  Aliniwl  and  tho  Peri  Biiuii;  but  tbe  property  of  th«  latt«rV 
wjiB  very  iliITereat,  being  that  of  a  telescoiw  rather  thfin  of  ft  miiro*] 
which  Tweeted  on  ils  surface  coming  or  occurring  events.  /  Snys  tlia< 
vemlur:  "Thou  ecest  that  it  is  furiushpd  with  a  piecn  of  gli 
either  end,  and  shonldat  thou  apply  one  exlrcniity  thereof  to  thine 
aye,  thou  ahalt  see  what  thing  soever  thou  listcst,  and  it  aliall  nppr  nr 
close  by  thy  side,  though  parted  from  theo  by  umny  nii  huiidreil 
miles."    'it  ia  probable  that  in  an  oldtr  fonn  of  t!ie  story  the  objoi 
u'as  a  magic  mirror,  and  a  telescope  was  aftorwanlB  fiuhstitnt^nl  wlien] 
some  knowledge  of  that  instrument  had  become  general  in  the  £jtst 
There  is  reusou  to  believe  that  the  ancients  were  acijuninted 
the  properties  of  lenses  and  mirrors  wlufh  fonned  erect  or  invei 
images  of  objects.     It  in  only  by  the  supposition  of  the  use  of  soi 
sort  of  optical  illusions,  such  as  our  laodern  phantaEmagotia,  that 
can  nccapt  ns  historical  fitcta  the  many  iut^tances  recoriled  by  tepul 
able  nncicnt  writers  of  the  sudden  apparition  of  splenilid  {lalaces 
blooming  ganlens,  of  departed  spirits,  and  oven  of  the  goda  lliei 
selves.     The  combined  sciences  of  chemistry  and  optica  have  oftei 
produced  more  wonderful  acenea  than  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
confirmed  hashish,  bang,  or  opium  enter.     In  Lytton's  Zai 
the  composition  of  which  ho  prepared  himself  hy  a  course  of  Ti^oilinif  < 
in  tho  works  of  the  old  alchemists  and  nstrologeia — a  young  English- 
man desirous  of  being  initiated  into  the  "  mysteries "  of  the  Itost- 
crucians,  as  a  preliminary  step,  is  placed  in  n  room  where  his  nerves 
are    permanently   wrecked   by  beholding    fetrange,   gibbering,    and 
threatening  tigurea  on  the  walls,  auuh  as  those  modem  mat^cinna 
could  cause  lo  appear  "  by  tlicir  enohaatmeiits  " — in  other  words,  by 
"  natural  magic." 

Aa  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing  notes  on  Magic  Mirrors,  eh;.,  I  am 
tempted  to  cite  Kirs.  Hemans'  fine  little  pooiu  : 
Thb  Uagio  Qlass. 
"  Tlie  dead  t — Die  glorious  dead  I — and  aliall  tlicy  ri«e  ? 
Shall  (hey  look  on  then  with  their  iiroud,  bright  eyei? 
Tliou  nsk'st  a  fenrful  si>e1l  1 

'   In  No.  g  of  Dr.  Bru-bu  Conslaiitineiioii'B  Rniimanlan-Gipny  collection 
(BiidinreHt,  ISTR)  It  l«  n  mirror,  "in  ntiioh  whoa  you  looked  into  Uyouoouid 

tvx  lintli  llie  di'iid  and  (he  living."  ~ 
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Yet  Bay,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall, 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  my  call  ? 
The  deep  grave  knows  it  well  1 

**  Wouldst  thou  behold  earth^s  conquerors  ? — shall  they  pass 
Before  thee,  flushing  all  the  Magic  Glass, 

With  Triumph's  long  array  ? 
Speak  1  and  those  dwellers  in  the  marble  urn, 
Kobed  for  the  feast  of  victory,  shall  return, 
As  on  their  proudest  day. 

'*  Or  wouldst  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of  song  ? 
O'er  the  dark  Mirror  that  immortal  throng 

Shall  waft  a  solemn  gleam  ; 
Passing,  with  lighted  eyes  and  radiant  brows, 
Under  the  foliage  of  green  laurel  boughs, 

But  silent  as  a  dream.** 

^  Not  th^e,  O  mighty  Master ! — tliough  their  lays 
Be  unto  man's  free  heart,  and  tears,  and  praise 

Hallowed  for  evermore ; 
And  not  the  buried  conquerors — let  them  sleep, 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  sabbaths  keep 

In  joy  from  shore  to  shore. 

'*  But  if  the  narrow  house  may  be  so  moved, 
Call  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  beloved 

Back  from  their  couch  of  rest ; 
That  I  may  learn  if  their  meek  eyes  be  filled 
With  peace,  if  human  love  hath  stilled 
The  yearning  human  breast'* 

**  Away,  fond  youth  ! — an  idle  quest  is  thine ; 
Thete  have  no  trophy,  no  memorial  shrine, 

I  know  not  of  their  place ; 
Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow, 
Their  lives,  like  shepherds*  reed -notes,  faint  and  low, 

Have  passed  and  left  no  trace. 

"  Haply,  begirt  with  shadowy  woods  and  hills, 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rills, 

Their  covering  turf  may  bloom  : 
But  ne'er  hath  Fame  made  relics  of  its  flowers — 
Never  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  household  bowers. 

Or  poet  hailed  their  tomb.'* 

"Adieu,  then,  Master  of  the  midnight  spell ! 
Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  g^ves  may  tell 

That  which  I  pine  to  know  1 
I  haste  to  seek  from  woods  and  vallejrs  deep. 
Where  the  belov'd  are  laid  in  lowly  sleep, 

Beoords  of  joy  and  woe  1 " 
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fBim  "Sxnp  lib  €ms. 

VxsMissjirllvisss  hjiWi  ^wuTs  b«wn  held  in  the  highest  estiniation 
ui  dul  s.vuiiiri«»«  ^*^'4&rs  t».'zu  jlxit  inurixi^ic  Talue  they  might  posaesa. 
Thov  .i^*  v.vnY^»uitfu:«  md  as  the  sanie  time  sufficiently  conspicaous, 
to  Iv  u;^«^l  ;»  d^vjiK^I:^  ox  the  weouvrs'  zank  or  condition.  In  the 
lo^v'-iy.utuiued  oves  of  :be  maiden,  her  **  engagement "  ring  is  sug- 
i:iv^;iYe  of  the  uuutumvle  jo}*^  of  wedlock — it  is  the  pride  of  her 
hv\in«  Aud  the  ouvY  of  her  '" dearest**  friends  who  are  as  yet 
*"  uiuttaohevl.^  The  plaii:  little  |;^'ldeu  hoop  which  is  alipped  on  her 
tinker  ut  iho  aluir-  w:ty.  mz  will  know  better  than  any  one  elae 
what  itc>  value  i««  au.l  \\  ::a:  it  xuean^  a  few  short  months  afterwards ! 
Itut  1  luYo  uou^hi  to  J.o  M  i:h  riii^  of  that  kind,  either  personally  or 
ill  luy  pro<k*nt  ca^vicitY  of  a  humble  worker  in  the  great  Chaucerian 
vliauK'ud  tiouK  My  bus::ies$  is  to  treat  of  signet-rings  and  gems, 
s<>  far  :is  cv>noem  the  m;u:ix.vJ  properties  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
tlicm  fnnu  very  auoieut  times.  Therv  is  no  call  to  recite  the  well- 
woru  t;vlo  of  the  Kin;;  of  Toly crates ;  but  the  Si^et-Eiug  of  Solomon, 
tl.i-ii^h  it  met  with  a  very  similar  advent im>,  must  by  no  means  bo 
j\\>si'vl  over,  ;\llvii  I  have  ivjvai^vl  the  lei;end  more  than  once  else- 
where. For  in  sjvakiiii;  of  m  igic^d  rinps  it  would  be  "  the  play  of 
HahtUi  with  the  Prince  of  l\nim:irk  omitteil"  were  one  to  leave  out 
Solomon's  King,  which  is,  far  ami  away,  the  most  important  of  all 
magical  rings  or  gems  that  ever  made  the  imix>ssiMc  an  accomplished 
fact ;  made  rivers  roll  back  to  thoir  sourvvs ;  golden,  gem-becrusted 
jxilicca  and  gardens  spring  up  in  the  place  of  sandhills,  causing  "  the 
wiltlcmcss  to  blossom  like  the  n^sc";  chan^^ed  the  beggar  in  his 
titt^TS  to  the  prince  in  his  dazzling  rolx^s — the  veritable  "  King  of 
I)iamonds" !  All  these  marvels,  and  ten  thousvind  more,  have  been 
iVrnvs  tlirrmgh  the  virtue  of  Solomon's  King.  The  touch  of  Midas 
wiiH  nothing  in  com^iarison  with  that  most  i>owcrrul  of  all  talis- 
niauH  (;v»r  |K;sscsscd  by  man — in  story -lx)oks.  llie  most  formidable 
o1)Htju:l(>8 — \i;aU^^  of  triple  steel  or  adamant — in  presence  of  that 
taliHiiian  br-came  as  wax  before  the  fire ;  mountains  were  as  mole- 
liilU;  rap^in^  noas  Iwcanie  flowery  meadows;  even  the  mighty  jinn 
(^;riiii)  wen?  nnidcrod  weak  as  babes   and  sucklings  by  its  magic 
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power;  for  on  it  was  engraved  tlie  Most  Great  Name  (EU-Igin  d- 
Aazam\  the  Ineffable  Name  of  Allah.^  By  the  power  of  thia 
wondroos  talisman  Solomon  sabdued  the  demons  and  jinn  ;  and  the 
few  who  continued  obstinately  rebellious  he  confined  in  copper 
vessels,  which,  after  sealing  them  with  his  signet,  he  caused  to  be 
cast  into  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  to  remain  till  the  Judgment 
Day — unless,  perchance,  its  waters  should  dry  up  and  some  treasure- 
seeker  break  open  the  vessels  (like  the  Fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
tale),  and  that  would  be  a  dire  mishap,  for  I  trow  that  we  have 
already  m  this  world  of  ours  devils  enough  and  **  lash  ins  over." 

But — will  it  be  credited  1 — Solomon  once  actually  lost  this  price- 
less, matchless  treasure!  Eegarding  that  well-nigh  futiil  calamity 
there  are  (as  is  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  affairs  of  great  moment) 
two  different  accounts,  and  as  these  have  alx)ut  cqu;il  claims  to  bo 
irue^  some  readers  may  like  to  know  Ixith.  According  to  one  version, 
then,  Solomon  had  imprisoned  a  powerful  demon  calUxl  Aschniedai 
(=  Aamodeus :  the  same  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  sc^il^ 
blings  of  medieval  necromancers,  astrologers,  and  such-like  rogues,  or 
wittols),  whom  he  questioned  eagerly  every  day,  on  matterri  of  higli 
import  in  the  art  of  magic,  and  who  returned  tlie  required  inftinua- 
tion  willingly  enough,  till  one  day  he  so  excitcfl  Solomon's  curiosity 
that  he  persuaded  the — for  once,  at  least — heedless  monarch  to  lend 
him  his  signet  "  for  a  minute  or  two,''  after  which  ho  would  satiufy 
him  with  full  particulars.  Alack  !  no  sooner  ha<l  the  fiend  grasjieil 
the  talisman  than  his  master's  power  was  gone.  Aschnietlai  tlien 
gulped  dottm  the  sage  king  of  Israel,  and,  strctcliing  his  wiugrt,^  fiuw 
hundreds  of  leagues  before  he  ''sliof  out  Solomon  on  a  vast  dusurt 
plain,  and  assuming  the  king's  form  sat  ui)on  the  throne  of  Israel, 

*  The  Jewish  cabalists,  as  well  as  the  MwiliniH,  cntortaiii  tlie  nio«t  uxtniVfi- 
gant  noUons  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Incflable  Naiiio,  whether  pronouiictMl  or 
written  on  any  object ;  all  the  more  so,  bocauiie  not  one  man  of  a  inilUoii 
knows  what  that  name  \b  ;  and  that  man  muHt  have  gone  througli  an  unhwinl* 
of  amount  of  severe  study. 

■  "Gentle  reader  "—a  good  old  grMlcmanly  phrase,  which  shouM  never  have 
gone  out  of  fashion — recollect  the  picture,  in  our  boyhood's  ediliuus  of  the 
Filifrim*s  Progress,  of  Apollyon  in  his  fight  witli  Jolin  Uunyan  (with  (Uiriatirtn, 
I  should  say,  perhaps,  but  it's  all  the  same),  and  you  have  an  idea  of  AMlniitidai'H 
wingt — like  those  of  a  gigantic  t  at  I 
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ml  «heii  the  king  oune  foiih  fmiu  tho  bttUi,  Iwholi),  hia 
e  waa  so  changed  that  nuboJf  noogniwd  him — in  Cftot,  M 
"his  mother  woutJa't  hava  knowu  him" — aiid  aii  ho  wu 
Kiomiiiiuusiy  driven  out  of  the  t-ity.  Th«  lo^iul  gvva  ou  to  ttty 
'at  Sulomon  treot  iuto  a  tar  tlistaiit  liuid  iu)il  took  s«rvtM  with  soma 
a  ilaiiy  vrageis  being  tvro  fi^hod;  Now  tt  bo  fortuned 
'  hai  RB  he  wi»  cleaning  his  hah  one  evening  ho  found  hit  own  signot 
II  the  maw  of  one  of  them;  and  wo  inity  well  snppoao  Uial  he  did 
lot  tttke  tho  tiooble  to  formally  "  losigii  his  situation,"  but  went  oft  in 
)iot  hast<>  to  the  Holy  City,'  where  ho  learned  (his  prepor  appoomnoo 
bang  now  restored)  that  Sakhr's  doings  at  length  hail  Wtmio  W 
JBtoknble  that  he  had  been  tostod  with  tho  Book  of  the  Law  and  at 
iBBn  flew  away.  Solomon  doubtless  readily  giiessml  ttint  tho  doteotod 
damon  had  thrown  the  signet  into  the  sea,  whilo  still  "  pricked  in 
MBBoence"  (if  we  might  think  such  a  thing  possible)  by  having 
Inud  a  few  of  tho  holy  words  pronounced ;  and  that  tho  fish  wMoh 
.lad  ao  luckUy  swallowed  the  glittering  ring  know  full  well  what  and 
wbose  it  was,  and  )>addled  off  at  toi>-Bi>eed  to  tho  waters  in  which 
Om  royal  fisher  daily  cast  his  net,  into  which  it  wont,  of  its  own 
Moord,  of  course.  If  Solomon  did  not  gueai  all  this,  /  do,  and  I 
dunk  it  quite  as  wortliy  of  credonco  as  wimt  goes  before  it, — Auothor 
TCrnon  of  this  version  has  it  that  Solomon,  in  the  course  of  his 
moderinga,  elopod  with  a  pretty  young  princess,  and  became  a  cook, 
irhen  he  found  that  tlioy  couliln't  live  solely  on  lovo ;  and  that  it 
was  while  dressing  some  fish  for  his  master's  table  that  he  found  his 
a^et.     But — n'imjiorfe  ! — "  either  way  will  do  "  I 

Both  Jews  and  Muslims  extol  Solomon  as  tlio  greatest  adept  in 
magic  that  ever  lived :  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know,  nothing 
he  could  not  do.  And  they  are  in  some  measnro  justiAod  in  holding 
lueh  a  belief  by  his  own  boasts  of  what  he  hod  aoon  "  under  the 
■on."  Their  tales  and  legends  of  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  skill  in 
magic  are  legion.     According  to  the  Muslims,  the  most  binding  onlh 

»  Odco  more  in  poescsaion  of  hiii  maKiial  sijfnet,  he  woul.1,  nalurtlly,  •iimmnn 
hii  mhjact  demooj,  or  jinn,  uid  "™vsr  thi  dUtanc*"  enn  more  ntiildly  llim 
ooDld  tlie  Hone  of  BraM  >t  lije  beat 


(ill  e  L'fiiU-  if  U'  rwRu  him  \iv  Sct^cexwi'*  SmI,  Ibr  the  bnach  of  tliat 
riatix  jf  filM'iiv^  fciIJi'wM  "br  t  tcrsTttfe  pouiliBa&t. — ^Iliat  Solomon 
ha^7  &  sinji't-hng  i^  >KTco:>d  kll  qnMOaaa;  be  eonU  hxre  done  no 
nii'irf'  wiihiiit  its  05  &  XDcoiftrc^  or  cTcn  jb  one  of  the  homUeet 
fv:n>ir«  of  }ii^  >jriu<vhr>j.l,  than  a  cob^te  eooU  voik  vithoai  his  awL 
"HxiiX  his  sicnM  -n-.v  inj^chlioul  idth  But5al  chanclen  is  more  than 
prc'Tiahlc;.  Fi»r  }i(-  wriclil  ccrtUTilr  hir^  mtnj  prirafce  eonferences 
-viih  the  creT:U(rixiC'ji  -uhu  caTne  i-n  ihr  tndn  of  the  Princeee  of  Egjpt, 
}»T  Trhr.TTi  he  raiirhl  have  hocn — auii  tc-tt  likeir  be  was — ^instracfced. 
if  not  exactlv  *'  in  all  the  kno'vlo.^^-'  ii  the  £;;Tplianfl^''  at  least  in 
Kiin^-pTian  ningicx,  which,  pc^hapf^  really  ccimpiidied  the  greatest  part 
t'f  ilie  "  li'ATniiii; "  fi  that  ancient  pec-plc 

Soli  omen's  Rin^  ]il.irs  a  part  in  ^nch  a  rul  number  of  Eastern 
r?manci#  ai^l  tal«  that — a.*  in  the  cas»e  of  certain  ••  relics  "  shown  in 
M'Teral  ctoniinental  churches  and  convents: — ^we  are  foreed  to  eon- 
elude,  either  tliat  iI^ot  are  all  frauds  or  (what  indeed  is  quite  likely) 
th:it  tliiit  wouilrous  talisman  has  the  virtue  of  multiplying  itself 
iiid'.'finiulr.     In  one  of  the  Peisian  romances  edited  by  me  and 
|>riv:iti-]v  I'lintoJ  lately,  the  hero,  Famikhrdz,  obtains  a  ring  from 
ihi-  kin;:  of  the  jinn.  aceoni]\anii\!  by  the  following  ^^neat"  address: 
'*T:tk<-  this  ring,  which  has  boon  kept  for  many  ages  in  the  treasury 
<  f  my  ancestors,^  and  the  possK?ission  of  which  is  connected  with 
iiuijiiT>iuj)  hlcsi^ing?.     Keep  it  always  on  your  finger,  and  it  will 
pH'MTvo  you  frum  all  misfortune^  except  when  you  are  in  a  state  of 
i'fT*'\w}u\i\\  un cleanness,  Ix^causo  the  Ineffable  Name  is  written  on  it, 
aiiil  if  you  kirop  it  with  you  when  in  such  a  condition  you  will 
U-tuAwii  HuliJ(;ct  t<>  fits  of  epilepsy  and  lunacy,  and  it  will  return  to 
our  tn:;ii(ury,  nr>r  will  any  mortal  lie  able  to  cure  you  except  our- 
W'Xwt'M,     Whencv<*r  any  difliculty  occurs  to  you,  turn  the  ring  on 
1)k;  fr>rr?rin;^r;r  of  your  right  hand,  and  ask  aid  of  the  spirit  of 
Hulayirian  (on  whom  be  blessing !),  when  instantly  a  gonie  will  make 
hiH  npiMtnranc^;,  to  whom  you  may  entrust  any  service,  and  he  will 

'  Though  tli'r  jinn,  'ifrita,  and  marids,  of  Arabian  mythology,  and  the  diva 
mid  iht(h,  of  th«?  W-VHVdii,  live  to  an  ago  far  oxocetling  tliat  of  "old  Methiimleni," 
yi'l  tlii-y  nn;  not  iiiiiiiortnl,  hut  die  at  laAt,  like  human  beings,  of  old  af«e,  if  their 
livi-M  liavf  not  N'cn  cut  nhorter  hv  accident. 
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accomplish  it.  But  you  must  ^ot  lot  it  be  seen  by  wicked  demons, 
who  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  mankind,  lest  they  should  deprive  you 
of  this  talisman."  Famikhriiz  loses  the  ring  by  a  vile  trick  of  the 
spiteful  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  who  is  enamoured  of  him, 
and — as  the  king  of  the  genii  foretold — he  becomes  delirious  for 
some  time,  and  when  he  somewhat  recovers  he  finds  himself  changed 
to  an  old  barber  in  Damascus,  in  the  act  of  shaving  a  customer ! 
But  all  ends  well,  notwithstanding.^ 

If  the  Ring  of  Solomon  does  not  really  multiply  itself — like 
Krishna  among  the  cowherdesses — ^perhaps  it  changes  owners  very 
frequently.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  to 
Europe,  as  witness  the  following  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
merely  a  few  of  its  qualities,  by  the  Hell-Maiden  in  the  Esthonian 
8t<»ry  of  "The  Xoithem  Dragon  "  : 

"Here  is  my  greatest  treasure,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  the  world ;  it  is  a  costly  golden  ring.  ...  No  living 
man  is  now  able  entirely  to  explain  the  power  of  this  ring,  because 
nobody  can  fully  interpret  the  mysterious  signs  engraved  upon  it. 
But,  even  though  I  only  half  understand  them,  I  can  work  wonders 
which  no  other  living  creature  can  imitate.  If  I  put  the  ring  on  the 
little  finger  of  my  left  hand,'  I  can  rise  in  the  air  like  a  bird  and  fly 
about  wherever  I  wilL  If  I  put  the  ring  on  the  ring-finger  of  my 
left  hand,  I  become  invisible  to  every  one,  and  I  myself  can  perceive 
everything  which  passes  around  me.  If  I  put  the  ring  on  the 
middle  finger  of  my  left  hand,  neither  sharp  weapons,  nor  water,  nor 

^  ClonstoD's  Group  of  Eastern  Bomaiux$  and  Stories  (1889),  pp.  163,  164 ; 
168  ff. 

'  The  reader  will  be  so  good  as  observe  that  in  this  case  the  Ring  is  to  be 
worn  on  the  left  hand,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  hero  last  cited  it  is  to  be 
worn  on  the  right  hand.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  this  difference.  In  Europe 
rings  commonly  adorn  the  left  hand,  as  being  more  convenient,  especially  when 
there's  much  hand-shaking,  or  work,  to  be  done  ;  while  in  the  East  the  left  hand 
is  regarded,  on  account  of  certain  purposes  for  which  it  is  solely  used,  as  unclean. 
It  is  the  right  hand  that  is  cut  off  as  punishment  of  theft ;  and  I  daresay  many 
of  my  readers  will  call  to  mind  the  story,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  the  young 
gentleman  who — to  the  surprise  of  his  guest,  till  he  heard  his  story — ate  his 
food  with  his  left  hand,  keeping  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  over  the  place  where  his 
right  hand  should  have  been. 


3(0  Maijical  EhmeiUs  in  the  SqwMs  Tale. 

firo  can  hurt  me.  If  I  put  the  ring  on  the  forefinger  of  mj  left 
hand,  I  can  piocuro  all  things  that  I  require  with  its  aid:  I  cut 
huild  houses  in  a  moment,  and  obtain  other  things.  As  long  as  I 
wear  the  ring  on  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand,  my  hand  ia  strong 
enough  to  shatter  walls  and  rocks.  Moreover,  the  ring  bean  other 
mysterious  symbols,  which,  as  I  said,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
interpret;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  include  many  other 
mighty  secrets.  In  ancient  days  the  ring  belonged  to  King  Solomon^ 
th()  wisest  of  kings,  and  during  whose  reign  the  wisest  men  lived. 
Ihit  up  to  the  present  day  it  remains  unknown  whether  the  ring  was 
couHtructcd  by  divine  power  or  by  the  hands  of  men;  bat  it  is 
Hnp|)osed  that  an  angel  gave  the  ring  to  the  wise  king." 


And  now  we  have  done  with  the  wondrous  Ring  of  Solomon,  the 
imiM)rt4inco  of  which  in  romantic  fiction  might,  perhaps,  sufficientlj 
JuHtify  the  fort'going  notes  and  comments,  even  did  not  onr  Chaucer 
hiinm^If  Ri)ocialIy  refer  to  it,  in  connection  with  the  lady  Canae^'s 
King,  in  those  wonls : 

Tho  [i'.  r.  tJiai]  s()ccken  they  of  Canaoee's  ryng, 
And  w>y(lon  alle,  tliat  such  a  wonder  thing 
Of  craft  of  ringos  herd  they  never  noon, 
Saiif  that  he  Moysos  and  kyng  Salamon 
ilndtlon  a  name  of  connyng  in  such  art. 

Tlio  virtue  of  tho  so-calloil  Ring  of  Closes  was  that,  when  it  was 
timwn  on  any  ono's  finger,  he  at  once  forgot  his  love,  and  in  fact 
iworvthiiig,  luMico  it  was  called  the  Ring  of  Oblivion — a  useful  article 
ti)  havn  alxtut  one,  I  think,  in  these  days  of  '^  fierce  imrest,"  when 
ihi«  pliMiHiuit  things  most  of  us  can  remember  are  so  few  that  their 
1(M8  would  bo  amply  comi>ensatod  by  tho  relief  it  would  afford  from 
the  incursion  of  sad  and  bitter — ay,  and  sometimes  humiliating — 
luf^nioritts.  It  may  l>e  objected  that  tho  consequence  of  an  application 
of  M()Hi^'  Ring  would  be  that  one  should  then  lose  the  **  conscious 
continuation  of  his  identity,"  but  woidd  not  that  be  a  great  benefit  to 
many  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  in  that  same  "  continuation  of  identity  "  that 
our  self-love  has  its  exbtence  ?    Self-love  is  a  good  thing  only  when 
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we  have  leiirncd  to  "  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves."     But  let  this 
pass,  and  pass  we  on  to  our  proper  business.^ 

Besides  the  Ring  with  the  making  of  which  Moses  was  credited 
in  mediaeval  times,  it  would  seem  that  many  other  rings  possessed  the 
quality  of  causing  the  owners  to  forget  just  what  they  should  have 
best  remembered,  as  soon  as  they  parted  with  them.  Readers 
familiar  with  European  folk-tales  ^vill  recollect  numerous  instances 
of  a  young  prince — In  popular  tales  the  hero  is  usually  either  a 
young  prince  or  a  young  pauper — having,  in  the  course  of  his 
adventures,  become  enamoured  of  some  pi*etty  little  maid,  and,  on 
leaving  her  to  return  home,  giving  her  his  ring  as  a  pledge  that  he'd 
come  back  soon  and  marry  her ;  and  how  he  forgot  the  little  maid 
the  moment  he  stepped  over  his  father's  threshold,  and  was  actually 
seated  at  table  beside  another  bride  (their  nuptials  not  having  yet 
been  solemnized,  however),  when  the  forgotten  little  maid,  who  had 
procured  something  to  do  in  the  palace-kitchen,  contrived  to  drop  his 
own  ring  into  his  cup  of  wine,  and  so  forth.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times the  maid  stipulates  that  her  lover  should  kiss  no  person  as  he 
enters  his  home,  otherwise  he'd  forget  her  altogether,  but  generally, 
I  imagine,  the  ring  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  forgetfulness. 

Not  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  of  *'  oblivion,"  I  shall  only 
refer  to  the  plot  of  the  celebrated  Hind^  drama  of  SakdrUcUd,  which 
turns  upon  a  lost  ring.  The  r^d  Dushmanti,  while  hunting,  is 
separated  from  his  attendants,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
maiden,  called  Sakiintald,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  forest  by 
a  holy  man.  The  king  marries  her  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Gdndharva  form,  in  which  the  usual  ceremonies  are  dispensed  with, 
and  when  his  attendants  at  last  discover  him,  before  returning  to 
his  capital  he  gives  her  his  signet-ring.  But  he  totally  forgets  this 
most  interesting  episode  for  years :  SakiintaU  has  lost  the  ring,  and 

'  I  cannot  help  hero  remarking,  however,  that  perhaps  many  a  man  might 
find  something  more  practicable  than  Rings  of  Oblivion  and  Magic  Mirrors  were 
he  to  try  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  great  American  poet :  "  Look  not  moam- 
fully  into  the  Past.  It  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present. 
It  is  thine.  Go  boldly  forth  into  the  shadowy  Future,  withoat  fear,  and  with  a 
manly  heart" 


Maipeal  Elenunts  in  the 
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when  she  prosoiiU  lieracli,  with  her  child,  before  hioi,  he  Joes  not 
reci^Qize  her.  Oae  day  &  large  rnhibt  fish  Ja  brought  lo  the  pahic«, 
aiid  tile  cook  in  cutting  it  open  finds  the  royal  signet  in  ita  in.;id«^ 
luid  semis  it  to  the  riji,  who  instantly  recollects  the  fureat  adventure, 
ftiid  sending  for  the  iiahermau  who  had  brouj-ht  the  rohita,  he 
questions  him  regarding  the  ring.  Tiie  i>oot  man,  of  course,  knows 
nothing  about  it — all  he  could  say  was  that  having  caught  &  vary 
fine  mhita,  be  doomed  it  fit  only  for  the  royal  tahlc.  In  the  eequd 
Sokiintoli  is  united  to  RAji  Dushtnanta. 


The  m.igicnl  projierties  poiiularly  ascribed  to  rings — or  rather  the 
gems  which  are  set  in  them — and  to  precious  stones  generally  are 
far-reaching :  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  scarcely  an  evil, 
moral  or  physical,  which  one  or  other  of  them  cannot  cure  or  avert 
In  John  LyJgatc's  Troy  Hook,  when  Juson  is  about  to  fight  tlia 
bmzen  hull,  and  lull  tlie  dragon  to  sleep,  he  receives  from  Medea  a 
ring  in  which  was  a  gem  that  had  the  virtues  of  destroying  the 
edicacy  of  poison  and  of  rendering  the  wearer  invisible.  This  second 
quality  of  the  gem  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ring  of  Qyges. 

In  the  well-known  tale  of  Jonathas,  chap.  46  of  Sivan's  tranalft- 
tion  of  tbe  Genta  Riimanorum,  a  father  bequeaths  his  yoongpst  sou,. 
inter  alia,  a  ring  which  "  won  the  wearer  the  love  of  all  men." — Thft] 
49th  of  Doni'a  iwvelle  is  to  the  effect  that  Charlemagne  became  so, 
deeply  enamoured  of  a  lady  that  he  neglect«d  state  affairs  altogether. 
The  fair  one  died  suddenly,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  court  But  the] 
king  caused  her  body  to  bo  omhahnod  and  clothed  in  purple  and' 
decorated  with  gems ;  and  be  visited  the  dead  body  constantly,  iie^ 
lecting  every  duty,  Tlie  bisliop  of  Cologne  heard  a  voice  fnim.| 
heaven,  saying  that  uniler  the  mouth  of  the  dead  one  was  hidden  the 
cause  of  the  king's  infatuation,  lie  goes  unobserved,  and  finds  A 
little  gem-ring,  whieli  he  takes  away.  The  king's  love  is  Buddenly-t 
toinBferrod  to  tho  bishop,  who  at  last  throws  tlio  ring  into  a  marsh  ft 


I 


'  As  till)  a1>nve  rongh  aulliiui  of  tlua  Gne  ilnuni 
not  liaving  "at  this  [iroseDt  writing"  any  mean 
Williiina'  elegant  liuulitlion,  I  triut  luiy  iuiu.'cuiai 
bepardauod. 


1  is  skctclieil  from  id 

n  ol  oKixsa  to  Sit  Mouior  | 

:i«s  tborc  may  bo  la  il 
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safety ;  but  the  king  takes  a  violent  fancy  for  the  spot,  and  builds  a 
palace  and  temple  there,  and  there  spends  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Hatim  Tai,  the  generous  pre-IsUmite  Arab  chief,  having  slain  a 
monstrous  dragon,  took  from  its  head  a  gem*  which  had  several 
marvellous  virtues  :  it  could  cure  the  blind ;  confer  profound  wisdom 
and  boundless  wealth ;  secure  victory  in  battle ;  and  cause  its  pos- 
sessor to  be  loved  alike  by  friend  or  foe. 

In  the  Indian  story-book  SiiiJuisana  Dwatnnaati  (or  rather  in 
its  Hindi  form,  Sifi/idsan  Battufi),  Edj4  Yikrdraidityd,  on  taking  his 
conge  from  Sheshanaga,  king  of  the  infernal  regions — a  very  pleasant 
place,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  tale — whom  he 
had  been  visiting,  is  presented  with  four  gems.  "  One  of  these," 
said  King  Sheshanaga,  '*will  produce  at  a  moment's  notice  any 
ornaments  you  may  desire ;  the  second,  elephants,  horses,  and  palan- 
quins ;  by  means  of  the  thiixl  you  may  obtain  wealth  to  any  extent ; 
and  the  fourth  will  assist  you  in  offering  prayer  and  in  practising 
virtue."  Vikrimd  then  summoned  his  attendant  demons — for,  like 
Solomon,  all  sorts  of  demons  were  at  his  command — who  conveyed 
him  back  to  his  own  country;  and  when  within  about  two  miles 
of  his  capital  he  dismissed  them  and  continued  his  journey  on 
foot.  Meeting  with  a  poor  Brahman  who  asked  alms  of  him, 
Vikr&md  said :  "  0  venerable  man,  you  may  have  your  choice  of 
any  of  these  four  gems,'*  and  then  he  explained  their  respective 
qualities.  The  Brahman  replied  that  he  should  like  first  to  go  home 
and  consult  his  family.  So  ho  went  home,  and  Yikrdma  waited  liis 
return.  The  BrAhman  informed  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter-in-law 
of  the  properties  of  the  four  jewels.  His  wife  advised  him  to  choose 
the  one  that  supplied  money,  for  wealth  brings  friends,  learning, 
piety,  merit,  and  cliarity.^  The  son  would  have  him  choose  the 
stone  that  bestowed  dignity  and  fame.  The  daughter-in-law  pi-o- 
ferred  the  gem  tliat  furnished  ornaments.     Then  said  the  Brdhman  : 

^  The  notion  that  dragons  and  serpents  have  valuable  gems  in  their  heads  is 
commonly  held  throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  was  once  also 
general  throughout  Europe. 

'  Is  not  this  meant  to  be  sarcastic!  Certainly,  in  one  sense,  '*he  who  has 
wealth  has  relations ;  he  who  has  wealth  has  friends ;  ho  who  has  wealth  is  a 
very  sage  I " 
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"  Yon  are  all  vury  foolisli.     I  will  clioose  tlie  gem  wlkii:li  will 
nie  in  my  devotion  " ;  and  returning  to  tlio  rdjA  lie  told  hiai  liow  hi 
family  could  not  agree  niwn  the  {HUticalar  gem  to  he  selected,     Vilt- 
mniu  tlicn  gave  all  the  four  gein^  to  the  poor  BriiimaQ, 
liiu  and  went  away.' 

In  the  J^iwnoae  romance  of  TJie  Old  Bamboo-Hewer,  of  the  ten! 
century  (traualated  hy  Mr,  F,  Victor  Dickins),  we  ruad  of  a  dragon', 
that  has  in  its  head  "a  jewel,  tainhow-hnod,  and  he  who  shall  win  it 
shall  want  nothing  that  he  may  desire."  And  in  Mr.  Mttfonl's 
Talex  of  Old  Jajiaii,  Little  Peochling  finds  among  the  tivosatee  in 
the  ogres'  inatio  "gems  which  governed  the  ehb  and  flow  of  ihe 
lido." — In  the  Romance  of  Hatini  Tiii,  there  ia  meutioned  a  stone 
which,  bound  on  the  arm,  enabled  one  to  sou  all  the  gold  and  silver 
and  gema  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  enrth.  And,  coming  back  t»j 
Europe  at  a  aingle  bound,  in  one  of  the  Early  English  veraiona  of  th*] 
Gc»la  Somaiioi-um,  a  poor  foggot-maker  is  rewanled  by  a  grateful 
pent,  whom  he  had  succoured,  with  a  atone  of  three  colonrs,  whicl^ 
he  was  informed  by  the  "etoner"  (or  jeweller)  to  whom  he  anb-' 
mitted  it,  possessed  three  virtues,  "  bestowing  evermore  joy  without 
heaviness,  abundance  without  fail,  and  light  without  darkness." 

But  the  "  atone  of  three  colours  "  (probably  meaning,  three  stonoa 
of  different  c<Joura)  which  waa  aet  in  the  ring  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
and  the  loss  of  which  he  lamejits,  was  endowed  with  a  greater 
variety  of  useful  quahties  than  a  round  dozen  of  any  other  gems 
rombined.  He  declarea  that  he  possessed  "a  rynge  of  fyu  golde, 
and  witliin  the  ryugo  ni;xt  the  fyngro  were  vvieton  lettres  unameld 
with  BMblo  and  aaure,  and  ther  were  thre  hebrews  names  tlierin." 
Eeynanl  eouht  not  read  or  apell  them,  but  n  "jew,  ALvister  Ahrion, 
of  Tryer,  a  wyse  man  ,  .  ,  nlbeil  he  boloueth  not  on  God,"  '  to  whom 
he  showed  the  ring,  told  him  they  were  the  three  names  that  Seth 

'  The  renowned  Diikn  Huan  of  Bordeaux,  accoTiiing  to  the  romance  whiuh  1 
rscordii  hU  cliivalric  exfiloits,  gnCtitn;d  some  atoneB  from  tlie  bed  of  *n  under-  | 
ground  river,  one  of  which  ptiMcrved  its  bearer  from  poisoD,  miother  from  Era  1 
and  Bword,  a  th[rd  frum  all  discomfort  and  old  age,  a  fourth  curvd  blindneao,  and  I 
a  fifth  rendered  iU  owner  inviiiiblc. 

*  "Honest"  Rpynird  maaot,  no  doubt,  that  "Maivlor  Abrion" 
believe  iu  Jubus  Chriat. 
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bronght  out  of  Paradise  when  he  fetched  his  father  Adam  the  Oil  of 

Mercy.  ^     "  And  whom  someuer  bereth  on  hym  thise  tlire  names  he 

shal  neiier  be  hurte  by  thondre  ne  lyghtnyng ;  ne  no  witchcraft  shal 

hane  power  ouer  hym,  ne  be  tempted  to  doo  synne.     And  also  he 

shal  neuer  take  harm  by  coldc,  though  he  laye  thre  wynters  longo 

nyghtis  in  the  feelde,  though  it  snowed,  stormed  or  froze,  neuer  so 

Bore.    So  grete  myght  hane  thiae  wordes :  wytnes  of  Maister  Abrion. 

''Withought  forth  on  the  rynge  stode  a  stone  of  thre  maner 

colours ;  the  one  part  was  lyko  rede  cristalle,  and  shoon  lyke  as  fyro 

had  ben  therin,  in  such  wyse  that  yf  one  wold  goo  by  nyght,  hym 

behoued  non  other  liglite,  for  the  shynyng  of  the  stone  made  and 

gaf  as  grete  a  light  as  it  had  ben  mydday.     That  other  parte  of  the 

stone  was  whyte  and  clere,  as  it  had  ben  bumysshid.     Who  so  had 

in  his  eyen  ony  smarte  or  sorenes,  or  in  his  body  ony  swollynge  or 

heed  ache,  or  ony  sykenes  without  forth,  yf  he  stryked  this  stone  on 

the  place  wher  the  gryef  is,  he  shal  anon  be  hole ;  or  yf  ony  man  be 

seke  in  his  body  of  venym,  or  ylle  mete  in  his  stomach,  of  colyk, 

stranguyllon,  stone,  fystel,  or  hanker,  or  any  other  sekenes,  sauf  only 

the  very  deth,  late  hym  leye  this  stone  in  a  litle  watre,  and  late 

hym  drynke  it,  and  he  shal  forthwyth  be  hole,  and  quyte  of  his 

sekenes.  .  .  .  Forthemore  the  thirde  colour  was  grene,  lyke  glas,  but 

ther  were  somme  sprynklis  therin  lyke  purpure.     The  maister  told 

for  trouthe,  that  who  that  bare  this  stone  vpon  hym  shold  neuer  be 

hurte  of  his  enemy e,  and  that  noman,  were  he  neuer  so  stronge  and 

hardy,  that  myght  mysdoo  hym ;  and  where  euer  that  he  fought  he 

shold  haue  victorye,  were  it  by  nyght  or  daye,  also  ferre  as  he  beheld 

it  fastyng;  and  also  therto  where  someuer  he  wente,  and  in  what 

felawship,  he  shold  be  bylouyd,  though  they  hadde  hated  hym  to  fore ; 

yf  he  had  the  ring  vpon  hym,  they  shold  foigete  theyr  angre  as  sone 

as  they  sawe  hym.     Also  though  he  were  al  naked  in  a  felde  agayn 

an  hondred  armed  men,  he  shold  be  wel  herted,  and  escape  fro  them 

with  worship.     But  he  moste  be  a  noble,  gentle  man,  and  haue  no 

chorles  condiciona,  for  thenne  the  stone  had  no  myght." 

^  Seth  went  to  Paradise  to  obtain  for  his  father  some  of  the  Oil  of  Compas- 
aon,  which  exnded  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  but  the  angel  refused  his  request,  and 
80  Adam  laid  himself  upon  his  mother's  lap  and  died. — See  Apocryphal  Gospels 
&c.,  translated  by  Alex.  Walker :  "The  Revelation  of  Moses." 
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Ererr  ppTn, 
fy>  a;f«;;  nr,  hftth  rirtae,  lat  th«  fcienoe 

'   T/iA  /jitoni^rU  '/  jyUchera/l,  by  Regmmld  Soot ;  1SS4  ;  B.  xiiL  ch.  6,  p. 
UU:i  I. 

*  ^)li  TJiOftjiM  liri/wrif;'«  Enquirie  inio  Vulvar  and  Camvum  Errort  (1646) ; 

WllLjiV  ui.,  ]H2ti,  rh,  V, 
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Of  difficalt  attaininunt ;  some  fp*ow  pale, 
Conscious  of  poison,  or  with  sudden  cliange 
Of  darkness  warn  the  wearer  ;  some  preserve 
From  spells,  or  blunt  the  hostile  weapon's  edge  ; 
Some  open  rocks  and  mountsiins,  and  lay  bare 
Their  buried  treasures  ;  others  make  the  sight 
Strong  to  perceive  the  presence  of  those  beings 
Through  whose  pure  essence  as  through  empty  air 
The  unaided  eye  would  pass. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  spaco  and  time  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  snake-gems — a  survival,  undoubtedly,  of  the  sequent  cult,  which 
at  one  period  prevailed  all  over  the  world.  In  European  folk-talcs, 
as  well  as  in  Asiatic  fictions,  the  hero  is  often  represented  as  saving  a 
snake  from  being  burned  or  frozen  to  death,  and  obtaining  as  a  reward 
a  stone  or  gem  which  works  wonders.  Most  of  the  astonishing 
achievements  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  are  in  other  talcs,  both  Western  and 
Eastern,  performed  by  a  snake-stone,  thou*;h  the  gem  is  not  always 
bestowed  by  a  serpent.  In  the  Tamil  romance  translated  by  Pandit 
Natosa  Sastrf,  under  the  title  of  Dravidlan  Nights*  EiiiertainmeiUa^ 
a  fortunate  youth  obtains  from  an  ichneumon,  whom  ho  had  fostered 
for  some  time,  a  ring,  which  he  has  only  to  put  on  his  finger  and 
wish  for  anything,  when  it  will  instantly  appear  before  him.  By  the 
power  of  tliis  ring,  a  vast  city  is  raised  up  in  the  heart  of  a  jungle. 
Variants  of  this  tale  arc  found  in  the  Burmese  story-book,  the  Decisions 
of  Princess  Thoo-Dhamma  Tsari  ;  in  the  Kalmuk  Relations  of  SidiUti 
Kur ;  in  No,  10  of  M.  Dozon's  Conies  Albanais,  and  several  other 
collections.  In  many  of  the  stories  of  this  class  the  hero's  talisman 
i^  stolen  from  him,  and,  like  Aladdin  when  the  African  magician 
exchanged  "  new  lamps  for  old  "  to  his  own  advantage,  the  palaces, 
&c,  at  once  disappear,  but,  by  the  help  of  three  grateful  animals, 
who  are  attached  to  the  hero  from  his  kindness  towards  them,  the 
wonder-working  stone  is  ultimately  recovered. — Here  I  conclude  my 
notes  on  magic  rings  and  gems  in  general,  and  proceed  to  the  subject 
which  is  more  especitdly  suggested  by  the  peculiar  virtue  of  Iho  lady 
CanaciS's  ring. 
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W^t  ||attjpa0e  of  finals. 

The  third  gift  which  the  Indian  ambassador  presented  from  his 

royal  master,  ''  the  king  of  Araby  and  Ind,"  was  the  gohlen  Ring 

which,  at  his  unexpected  entrance  on  horseback  into  the  banqueting 

hall,  he  was  observed  to  wear  on  his  thumb,  as  usual ;  and,  having 

disposed  of  the  previous  two  gifts,  he  thus  goes  on  to  describo  its 

qualities : 

"  The  vertu  of  this  ryng,  if  ye  wol  heRie, 
Is  this,  that  who  so  lust  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hir  thonib,  or  in  hir  purs  to  here, 
Ther  is  no  fool  that  flcetli  under  the  hevcn, 
That  sche  ne  schal  understonden  his  tteven, 
And  know  his  nienyng  openly  and  pleyu, 
And  answer  hira  in  his  langago  ageyn. 
And  evciy  gras  that  groweth  upon  roote 
Sche  schal  eek  know,  to  whom  it  wol  do  boote, 
Al  be  his  woundes  never  so  deep  and  wyde." 

In  a  German  tale  there  is  a  ring  having  the  same  property :  A  prince 
comes  to  a  castle  where  all  the  people  are  fast  asleep  (enchanted  t)  ; 
and  in  a  hall  of  the  castle  ho  finds  a  table  on  which  lay  a  golden 
ling,  and  this  inscription  was  on  the  table :  "  Whoever  puts  this  ring 
in  his  mouth  shall  understand  the  language  of  birds."  He  after- 
wards puts  the  ring  in  his  mouth,  and  by  understanding  what  three 
crows  are  saying  one  to  another  is  saved  from  death. ^ 

According  to  Lane  {Arahian  Ntfjhts,  i.  p.  35),  Muslims  "still 
believe  that  all  kinds  of  birds  and  many  (if  not  all)  beasts  have  a 
language  by  which  they  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other." 
This  notion  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Muslims,  but  prevails  through- 
out the  East  generally,  and  it  was  also  held  in  Europe  during  the 
^[iddle  Ages.  That  many  kinds  of  what  wo  are  pleased  to  consider 
as  "  tlie  lower  animals ''  do  possess  some  means,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  communicating  with  one  anotlier — particularly  of  warning  their 
companions  of  danger  and  of  calling  them  to  a  certain  spot — is  most 
certain  ;  but  variations  of  an  inarticulate  cry  do  not  surely  constitute 
lantjiui^e;  though,  after  all,  we  really  do  not  know  to  what  extent 

*  Mr.  J.  G.  Fi-aztT  (quoting  WoltTs  lkuMi£  JlaiCKindrchcn),  in  a  very  able 
pifwr  on  the  Language  of  Animals,  in  the  Archaeological  licvUw^  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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the  more  intelligent  beasts  and  birds  are  capable  of  interchanging 
their  ideas — for  ideas  they  have,  undoubtedly,  and  some  of  them  are 
roach  more  intelligent  than  many  human  beings.  In  the  Esthonian 
song  of  Wannemone  it  is  said :  "  At  first  not  only  men  but  even  beasts 
enjoyed  the  gift  of  speech.  Nowadays  there  are  but  few  people  who 
understand  beast-language  and  hearken  to  their  communications." 
The  notion  is  very  ancient.  Both  the  Rabbis  and  Muslim  doctors 
agree  that  Solomon  was  past  master  in  the  language  of  all  kinds  of 
living  creatures,  down  to  the  humble  but  industrious  ant — whose 
"ways"  he  seems  to  have  "considered"  carefully,  though,  probably, 
not  with  the  scientific  eye  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  !  It  was  a  hoopooe, 
or  lapwing,  that  brought  Solomon  an  account  of  the  city  of  Saba  (the 
Sheba  of  our  English  Bible)  and  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplishe<l 
queen  who  ruled  over  it  And  indeed  the  sage  Hebrew  monarch 
himself  would  seem  to  indicate  his  belief  in  (if  not  his  knowledge  of) 
binl-language,  when  he  says,  in  his  Book  of  Ecclcsiastes,  z.  20,  that 
"a  bird  of  the  air  shall  tell  the  matter." 

Serpents  are,  somehow,  generally  represented  in  folk-tales  aa 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  animals,  and  of  imparting 
the  same  to  their  benefactors.  We  have  high  authority  for  tlie 
expression  ^  wise  as  serpents,"  but  I  know  of  none  that  should  induce 
us  to  consider  them  as  also  leametl.  It  is  related  of  Melaropns  tliat 
"  one  day,  while  lie  was  asleep  under  ao  o<ik  tree,  some  serpents  came 
and  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  umlerKtood  the  language  of  birds  and  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  nature."  Among  the  absurdities  so  foolishly 
aseribed  by  the  Younger  Hiny  to  Ilemocritus — and  so  unsparingly 
condemned  by  Aulas  Geliius,  as  fjeing  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  that  philosopher — is  tlmt  he  asserted  "  if  tlie  blood  of 
certain  birds  fje  minglerl  tr^ether,  tlie  Cinibination  will  produce  a 
serpent,  of  which  whr^ever  eats  will  Ijecome  endowed  with  tlie  gift  of 
understanding  the  language  of  bmls." — In  the  Edda,  where  is  found 
the  oldest  form  of  tlie  8i<igfn<^l  h^gend,  we  read  tliat  Sigunl  aft4;r 
slaying  the  dragr^i  Fafuir  [tnMuntnlH  U»  r^jast  the  monster's  hiiart.  He 
pats  in  his  finger  i>>  see  if  it  is  r<:a/ly,  and  burning  it  appli<5s  it  to  his 
mouth  in  order  Ut  amw^gft  the  i^ain,  when  lie  immediately  found  that 
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bu  know  iJiu  binU'  language,  and  aa  one  result  of  tliia  m-wly-scquiroil 
knowledgi)  lie  takes  warning  of  approiiching  dangur  frum  tlic  cou- 
versatiou  of  some  eagles.  And  Eric  llie  ^Vise  is  nlao  eaid,  in  Uie 
Eddus,  to  liave  learned  to  nnderetaud  tLo  lunguagQ  of  imiiuals  by 
eating  a  Boup  made  of  snakc'a  ficah. 

It  vas  from  the  Moors  in  Spain,  mya  Williiun  of  tlalmeftbuiy, 
that  Gerbcrt,  afUirwanls  Pope  Sylvctlt«^^  lit.,  leaniod  tlie  meaning  of 
the  cries  and  the  fliglit  of  binU.*  TImt  the  dabblers  in  tbe  occult 
sciences — necrumancets,  astrologers,  d  hoe  genut  otnne — possessed 
some  sort  of  formula  by  wliicli  tiicy  bulioveil  (or  made  others  believe) 
the  voices  of  beasts  and  birds,  especially  tlie  latter,  could  be  inter- 
preted is,  I  think,  Uiyldy  probable ;  for  even  the  professed  clicatur 
must  have  some  spccioua  vtodus  oimmndi,  I  am  far  from  believing, 
however,  that  the  stmlenta  of  ns^ic,  alchemy,  and  astrology  in  tJia 
Middle  A^'es,  and  mvicli  luter,  were  all  conscious  impostors.  It  ui 
very  well  known  thut  luuny  a  fair  domain  and  enormous  sums  of 
money  disappeared  in  the  alchendst'a  crucible  and  alembic,  in  tlia 
strong  faith  of  diacovering  the  secrets  of  converting  the  baser  metals 
to  pure  gold,  and  of  concocting  the  elixir  vita; — tlie  waters  of  tlie 
FouDlaiu  of  Everlasting  Youth  condensed  into  a  one-ounce  phiul,  so 
t'>  speak  !  I'ut  thei^j  were  not  a  few  nrrant  rogues  among  them,  as 
full  of  cunning  tricks  as  a  modern  Egyptian  sharper — witneaa  the 
tul)o  filled  with  gold,  usc<l,  X'j  Raymond  Lully  and  other  gentry  tiko 
liim,  in  stirring  the  molten  load,  after  tlie  "  powder  of  projection  " 
was  thrown  in,  thus  producing  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  croduloua 
lutrona  a  smaL  bit  of  the  precious  metal,  ns  a  s^iecimen  of  tlieir  aril 
— I  was  going  to  say,  before  this  digression  dropped  from  my  pen, 
that  there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  tbnt  at  Cordova  and  other  Aiabiaa  J 
colleges  the  "  e 
cognate  niysterii 


'   of    bird-language   was   taught  along   wtth-l 


1  da  not  ask  Jean  Janjues  Rounean, 
If  birita  confabukte  or  no  ; 
Tis  very  eXt-ai  llinl  thoy  were  ablo 
T«  hold  clisonurso  -nt  I.-Mt  in  fiibl^- 

'  Gerbert  U  ssid  to  liavo  »i 

It  fordovn,  naniely,  Ihfl  HI  .  , 

lliniiRh  the)-  iiTv  or  lu>liiiii  origin  ;  nt  nil  cvenU,  tlio  Ambe  theiiisplvcs  admit  I 
b:iviiig  obuiucd  tbciii  from  lutlin. 
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quoth  William  Cowper. — The  origin  of  the  Beast-Fable  is  still  a 
vexed  question.  Some  will  have  it  that  it  was  at  first  adopted  as  a 
safe  vehicle  for  conveying  i-eproof  or  advice  to  despotic  princes,  who 
were  not  likely  to  submit  to  be  lectured  in  plain  language.  Others, 
again,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  its  source  in — or  was  suggested 
by — the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  migration  of  the  soul  after 
death  into  another  body;  not  always,  or  perhaps  frequently,  again 
into  human  form,  but  into  that  of  some  beast,  bird,  or  fish.  Thus  a 
jackal,  at  present,  may  have  been  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  or 
"  birth,"  a  prince ;  and  a  prince,  at  present,  may  have  been  a  poor 
labourer,  or  a  cat,  dog,  horse,  bull,  i)eacock,  tortoise,  and  so  on.  This 
theory  seems  to  be  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the 
animals  who  figure  in  the  Indian  Fables  discourse  like  good  Hindiis, 
talk  of  saying  their  prayers,  of  obligatory  bathing,  and  of  being  well 
versed  in  the  Yedas  and  other  sacred  books.  That  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  talk  as  cats,  mice,  frogs,  &c.  might  be  supposed  to  thiiik — allow- 
ing them  to  be  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning — but  rather  like 
sages.  This  will  appear  as  no  inconsistency  to  the  ordinary  Hindi! 
mind,  while  the  contrary  would  be  so  considered ;  for  the  cat  or  the 
mouse  is  imderstood  to  be  a  human  being  ro-bom  in  that  animal 
form,  and  therefore  capable  of  thinking  as  he  did  in  a  previous  birth. 
And  the  Hindii  entertaining  such  a  belief  must  also  believe  that  the 
different  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds  he  sees  every  day  possess  a  lan- 
guage whereby  they  communicate  with  each  other,  though,  as  the 
Esthonian  song  says,  few  men  can  understand  them.  We  very  fre- 
quently find  in  Indian  story-books  men  mentioning,  among  the  rare 
accomplishments  which  they  possess,  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  birds  and  beasts — see,  for  example,  Tawney's  translation  of  the 
Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  and  jmsetm. 

In  romantic  fictions,  and  in  our  ordinary  household  or  fairy 
tales,  the  hero  is  commonly  represented  as  being  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  speech  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  the  acquirement  stands  him 
in  good  stead  many  a  time  and  oft ;  for  by  overhearing  their  con- 
versation he  is  enabled  to  escape  dangers,  or  to  achieve  the  object  on 
which  he  is  bent.  Birds,  especially,  are  very  *'  knowing,"  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  their  long  excursions  to  far  distant  lands,  where 
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they  sec  niul  hear  aU  kinds  of  strange  things,  and  on  their  retam 
home  they  freely  communicute  their  tidings  to  each  other.  A  few 
examples  will  ^rhaps  suffice  for  the  general  reader — those  who  are 
familiar  with  European  and  Asiatic  folk-tales  need  none  of  the 
information  that  I  can  impart^  so  they  will  paitlon  me  if  what  I  now 
have  to  say  is  to  them  a  "  twice-told  tale,"  as  it  is  intended  for  anch 
as  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 

The  earliest  example  at  present  known  of  men  being  familiar 
with  the  speech  of  animals  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  romance  of  two 
brothers,  Anapu  and  Satu,  which  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Hieratic 
[wipyri  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  written  more  than 
tliree  tlioiisand  years  ago.  When  the  younger  brother  is  about  to 
stall  tlic  oxen  for  the  night,  one  of  the  animals  warns  him  that 
Anapii  is  lurking  behind  the  door  ready  to  slay  him  when  he  should 
enter,  and  Satii  is  convinced  of  his  brother's  murderous  purpose 
when  he  looks  underneath  the  door  and  discovers  his  feet^  and  then 
flees  for  his  life. 

In  the  Tamil  romance,  Mwlaiia-Kaniarajavkadai,  translated  by 
Mr.  Natesa  Sastri  under  the  title  of  the  Dravidian  Nitjht^  Enteiinin- 
DtmfSy  the  prince  and  his  companion — the  latter  being  the  roiU  hero 
— returning  to  their  own  country,  encamp  for  the  night  under  a 
banyan-tree,  antl  all  are  asleep  save  the  ever-watcliful  friend  of  the 
prince,  who  hears  a  pair  of  owls  conversing.  Said  the  male  bird : 
"  My  dear,  the  prince  who  is  encamped  under  our  tree  is  to  die 
shortly  by  the  falling  on  him  of  a  big  branch  which  is  about  to 
break."  "And  if  he  should  escape  this  Ciilamityl"  quoth  the 
ftinalo.  "Then,''  said  the  other,  **  he  will  die  to-morrow,  in  a  river, 
in  the  dry  l>e(l  of  which  he  is  to  pitch  his  tent :  when  midnight 
comes  a  heavy  Hood  will  rush  (li)wn  and  carry  him  away."  "lUit 
should  he  also  esciiiKs  this  second  calamity? "  said  the  female.  '*  Then 
he  will  sun^ly  die  by  the  hands  of  his  wife  when  ho  reaches  liis  own 
city."  **And  should  ho  escape  this  thinl  calamity  alsol"  "My 
dear  lovo,"  answered  the  male  bird,  "  he  cannot  esca|K5  it ;  but  if  he 
should  do  so,  by  any  chance,  then  he  wiU  reign  as  king  of  kings  for 
hundreds  of  years,"  adding  that  any  (mo  who  hapi)enod  to  know  this 
se(!ret  and  revealed  it,  his  head  should  instantly  burst  into  a  thousand 
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pieces.  The  minister's  son  at  once  removed  the  sleeping  prince  to  a 
spot  far  fiom  the  tree,  and  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  a  branch 
of  the  tree  broke  ^ith  a  crash  that  aroused  all  the  army  as  well  as 
the  prince,  who  exclaimed,  "  Surely  I  was  sleeping  in  the  very  tent 
which  that  branch  has  crushed  I  How  was  I  removed  hither?" 
The  minister's  son  simply  said,  "  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  breaking 
branch  and  removed  you  out  of  danger."  The  following  night  when 
they  reach  the  bank  of  a  river-bed,  all  prefer  to  encamp  on  the  bank 
but  the  prince,  who  insists  on  having  his  tent  pitched  in  the  dry 
bed  of  the  river.  At  midnight  the  minister's  son  heard,  yet  afar  oflf, 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  waters,  and  removed  the  prince  on  his 
couch  to  a  place  of  safety ;  he  also  saves  his  master  from  the  third 
calanjity,  but  I  have  no  space  here  for  the  details. 

In  the  Danish  tale  which  recounts  the  adventures  of  Svend 
(Thorpe's  Yule'Tide  Stories),  just  as  the  hero  is  falling  asleep,  twelve 
crows  come  and  perch  on  the  elder- trees  over  his  head.  They  began 
to  converse,  and  one  told  another  what  had  happened  to  him  that 
day.  When  they  were  about  to  fly  away  again,  one  crow  said,  "  I 
am  so  hungry,  where  shall  I  get  something  to  eatl"  The  crow's 
brother  answered,  "  We  shall  have  food  enough  to-morrow,  when 
father  has  killed  Svend."  Quoth  another,  "Dost  thou  think  that 
such  a  miserable  fellow  will  dare  to  fight  with  our  father?"  "  Yes, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  will ;  but  it  will  not  profit  him  much, 
since  our  father  cannot  be  overcome  but  with  the  Man  of  the  Moon's 
sword,  and  that  hangs  in  the  mound,  within  seven  locked  doors,  before 
each  of  which  are  two  fierce  dogs  that  never  sleep."  Svend  thus 
learned  that  he  should  be  simply  sacrificing  his  strength  in  attempt- 
ing a  contest  with  the  dragon  before  he  had  made  hiuis.lf  master  of 
the  Man  of  the  Moon's  sword,  which  he  obtains  by  means  of  a  finger- 
stall that  rendered  him  invisible,  and  with  that  irresistible  blade  he 
slew  the  monstrous  dragon. 

Prince  Taj  ul-Muliik,  the  hero  of  the  charming  romance  of  the 
Gul'i-Bakdwali  (or  Rose  of  Bakdwali),  in  wandering  through  a  forest, 
climbs  into  a  tree  at  night  to  secure  himself  from  wild  beasts.  In  the 
tree  a  muina  (or  hill-starling)  had  her  nest,  and  he  heard  her  little  ones 
ask  her  what  treasures  there  were  in  the  jungle.     She  replied  :  "  As 
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you  proceed  towanls  iho  south  Uiero  is  ou  Ihc  e-ige  of  tin*  lake  a  Iroo 
of  enonnous  growtli.  Any  one  placing  a  piiM«  of  the  bark  of  (Jmt  tree 
on  his  head  will  become  invisible  to  all,  while  everything  is  vistblo 
to  bini  1  but  no  peraou  can  go  to  that  tieo,  because  it  ia  giiardwl  by  & 
huge  dragon,  which  neilltor  sword  nor  arrow  can  wound."  TJie 
young  ones  inquired,  "  How  then  could  any  one  reach  there  1' 
Tbc  maina  answered,  "  If  a  courageous  and  prudent  man  should  go 
to  the  border  of  the  lake,  ho  mnat  leap  into  it,  when  the  dragon  will 
attack  him,  and  ho  will  be  changed  into  a  raven,  and  must  then 
place  himself  on  one  of  the  western  branches  of  that  tree,  where  be 
will  find  green  and  r«l  fruits.  Should  be  eat  one  of  the  red  fruita, 
he  will  regain  his  original  form  ;  and  by  eating  a  green  fruit  he  will 
become  invisible ;  and  by  placing  one  in  bis  girdle  be  can  tr&vel 
through  the  air.  The  leaves  will  heal  wounds,  and  ila  wood  will 
open  the  strongest  locks  and  break  the  strongest  bodies."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  hero  t-iok  care  to  profit  by  this  infonuation.' 

In  Miss  Frere'a  Old  Dfcmn  Days,  the  rajd  VUcrim  ia  suffering 
great  pain  in  consequence  of  a  cobra  having  crept  into  his  throat 
while  be  slept.  Hia  bride  overhears  some  cobras  talkiug, 
which  tells  the  others  that  if  certain  nuta  are  pounded  and  mixoil 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  set  on  lire,  and  burned  beneath  tlio  riija,  tlic  cobm 
would  be  instantly  killed  and  drop  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  if  the 
eamo  were  done  at  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  he,  too,  would  bo  killoil, 
and  then  they  might  find  the  treasure  he  guards.  Of  course,  the 
ri'^i'i  is  cured  and  the  treasure  gained. 

The  story  of  "Tlie  Three  Crows"  (in  Grimm's  collection)  must 
be  very  geneiully  kuown  :  bow  a  poor  soldier,  who  had  been  rubbed, 
and  beaten,  and  blinded  by  his  comrades,  and  then  left  at  tha 
givUowB-foot,  fast  liound,  overheard  three  crows,  perched  high  on  a 
neighbouring  tree,  talking  t*^othor.  One  said  that  the  king  had 
vowed  to  many  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  cure  her  of  the 
malady  &om  which  she  eufreroil,  and  that  the  remedy  was  burning  a 
blue  Bower  and  giving  her  the  ashes  in  water ;  the  second,  that  such 
a  dew  would  fall  that  same  night,  which  appllol  to  a  blind  man'i 
eyos  would  restore  hia  sight ;  and  the  third  told  how  the  great  dearth 

1  CloilBlou'a  Ofaiip  of  Ewtem  Rainuncrt  ami  SUiricn,  f.  298. 
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of  water  in  the  city  could  be  remedied.  The  poor  follow  bathes  his 
eyes  in  the  d^w  and  gets  back  his  sight ;  he  cures  the  princess  and 
finds  the  water.  His  comrades  afterwards  learn  from  him  the  cause 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  go  to  hear  what  the  crows  next  talk  about, 
but  they  pick  out  the  rascals'  eyes,  believing  it  was  they  who  had 
learned  their  secrets.  This  story  is  wide-spread,  and  for  Norse,  Por- 
tuguese, North  African,  Siberian,  Arabian,  and  Persian  versions,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  my  PopvJnr  Tales  and  Fictions^  voL  i.  p.  250  flf. 

The  common  saying  "as  mute  as  a  fish*'  is  ignored  in  folk-tales, 
which,  like  fables,  are  superior  to  the  so-called  "  facts "  of  natural 
history.  Everybody  remembers  the  witty  retort  of  poor  Goldy — one 
of  the  very  few,  by  the  way,  that  prejudiced  Boswell  has  recorded  of 
the  genial  Irishman — to  the  burly  Doctor  when  he  said  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  write  fables — **  Don't  say  so.  Doctor,"  cried  Goldy; 
"  for  were  you  to  write  a  fable  about  little  fishes,  you'd  make  'em 
talk  like  whales." — Grateful  fishes  often  figure  in  folk-tales,  as  well 
as  beasts  and  birds :  in  Indian  stories  this  is  natural  enough,  as  I 
have  already  explained  (p.  351),  and  when  we  meet  with  instances 
of  speaking  fish  in  European  fictions  we  may  be  pretty  sure  they  are 
of  Asiatic  extraction.  There  need,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  a 
Hungarian  tale,  in  which  the  hero  (Pengo)  sees  in  a  pool  a  small 
goldfish  lamenting.  "What  ails  youT'  "Ah,  the  river  beyond 
there  lately  overflowed  its  banks.  I  swam  out  beyond  the  banks 
and  did  not  get  back  soon  enough ;  and  when  this  little  pool  dries 
altogether  I  must  die."  "  Not  so,"  quoth  the  prince,  "  I  will  take 
you  back  to  the  river."  "  Good  youth,"  said  the  fish,  "take  one  of 
my  scales,  and  whenever  you  are  in  need  breathe  on  it  and  I  shall  be 
at  your  eide."^ 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  wiU  be  seen  that  bird-language, 
or  rather^  the  speech  of  animals  generally,  is  a  very  important  factor 

>  This  was  evidently  a  good  genie,  or  fairy,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
fish  in  order  to  test  the  hero's  humanity.  In  other  tales  such  beings  appear  to 
the  hero  as  poor  decrepit  old  men  and  women,  apparently  in  sore  distress.  Tlio 
scale  to  be  breatlied  upon  here  takes  the  place  of  the  bird's  feather,  or  the  hair 
fix>m  a  good  genie's  head,  in  other  tales,  which  is  to  be  burned  when  the  hero  is 
in  any  difficulty. 


d.>j  Jfffgiturl  £7.t;m.^nU  in  the  Sjumi  TaU. 

in  f«:lk-cn.Ie*.     ^ifomennit^.  iiL«ten«i  of  birds  or  beMts,  the  ''aecietB'* 

whioh  are  overhetir'l  hv  the  hero.  anJ  of  which  he  does  not  fiul  to 

make  g>j«>l  u.^,  are  unwlttin'^lv  revealeti,  in  ^ozse  tales,  by  trolk, 

anil  in  IiiiLian  fi'jtiijQs,  hj  KhfiU^  or  demons  that  take  np  their  abode 

in  •>1-I  welLs  or  ruin.^ ;  but  the  result  is  invariably  the  same  :  the  hero 

u  wametl  an* I  hs*::!^'^:::  fp:)m  danger:  he  leoms  the  means  by  which 

h?  may  con'^uer  a  f<je,  effect  a  miracoloas  cnre,  and  become  ''rich 

l-evi-jnil  the  drvams  i>f  avarice.'* — When  the  £ur  lady  Canac^  goes  to 

walk  in  the  park  on  that — ti)  her — eventful  morning  which  aacceeded 

the  never-to-he  fi>rv;»jtten  birtblav  feast  of  her  royal  father  Cambyna- 

kaa,  our  j^oet — f^.-r  a  wonder — Joes  not  launch  into  a  rhapsody  on 

the  love-songs  of  the  birl^,  which  Canace  had,  of  course,  often  heard 

before,  but  now,  with  the  magic  Ring  in  her  possession,  was  better 

able  to  apprecbte — an  unpardonable  oversight  of  Chancer,  surely ! 

The  true  poet,  it  mav  well  be  suppose*!,  rei^uires  not  the  aid  of  any 

magic  ring  to  interpret  for  him  the  voices  of  birds  in  the  gxcve  at 

early  morn:  he  knows  perfr^ctly  that  they,  one  and  all,  "sing  love 

on  every  spray."     Lut  the  lady  Canace  ^"as  simply  a  kind-hearted 

maitlen,  wlio  had  but  a  vague  notion  that  the  songs  of  the  feathered 

minnesingers  had  but  one  theme;   and  the  Ring  must  then  have 

hel|^d  to  shed  a  clean- r  light  in  her  toutler  bosom,  by  which  she 

would  come  to  kii>jw,  fur  the  first  time,  what  is  "  that  thing  colled 

Love."     Let  us  see  huw  a  young  M«K>ris1i  prince  sped  after  he  had 

learned  bird-language  : 

The  Yuintg  Prince  and  his  Feathered  Friends, 

IMncc  Ahmed,  in  consequence  of  the  prediction  of  astrologers, 
that  ho  was  in  danger  from  love  until  he  ciinie  of  mature  years,  was 
placed  in  seclusion  and  not  allowed  to  see  any  woman.  Ilis  tutor, 
for  his  amusement,  inMructed  him  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  the 
iii-st  featherctl  ac<iuaintiince  he  made  was  a  hawk,  who,  ho  soon  finds, 
iri  a  mere  pinilc  of  the  air,  Bwag;::oring  and  Iwastful,  whose  talk  was 
all  alnnit  rapine  and  caniage  and  ilospemto  exploits.  He  next 
lH!caino  acquainted  with  an  owl,  a  mighty  wise-looking  bird  with  a 
huge  hisad  and  stiiring  eyes,  who  sat  blinking  and  goggling  all  day  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall  and  roamed  forth  at  night     lie  had  great  pro- 
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tensions  to  wisdom,  talked  something  of  astrology  and  the  moon,  and 
hinted  at  the  dark  sciences ;  but  the  prince  found  his  prosing  more 
tedious  than  even  that  of  his  old  tutor.  Then  he  had  some  talk 
with  a  bat,  that  hung  all  day  by  his  heels  in  a  dark  comer  of  a  vault, 
and  sallied  out  in  slip-shod  style  at  night.  But  he  had  mere  twilight 
ideas  on  all  subjects,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  nothing.  And 
then  the  young  prince  formed  acquaintance  with  a  swallow,  who  was 
a  smart  talker,  restless,  bustling,  ever  on  the  wing,  seldom  remaining 
long  enough  for  any  continued  conversation ;  and  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  mere  smatterer,  who  only  skimmed  over  the  surface  of  everything, 
knowing  nothing  thoroughly. 

Spring  comes  round  once  more,  and  with  it  the  pairing  of  birds 
and  nest-building.  From  every  side  the  prince  hears  the  same 
theme — love — love — love — chanted  forth  and  responded  to  in  every 
variety  of  note  and  tone.  He  listened  in  i)erplexity.  "  What  can 
this  love  be,"  thought  he,  "  of  which  the  world  seems  to  bo  so  full, 
and  of  which  I  know  nothing?"  He  applies!  for  information  to  the 
hawk.  The  ruffian  bird  answered  in  a  tone  of  sconi,  "  You  must 
apply  to  the  vulgar  peaceable  birds  of  earth,  who  are  made  for  the 
prey  of  us  princes  of  the  air.  My  trade  is  war,  and  fighting  is  my 
delight.  I  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love."  When  ho 
applied  to  the  owl  that  bird  said,  "  My  time  is  taken  up  in  study 
and  reflection.  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  know  nothing  of  love." 
The  bat  said  that  he  was  a  misanthrope.  And  the  swallow  had  too 
much  Imsiness  to  attend  to  for  him  to  think  of  love.  Then  the 
prince  inquires  of  his  old  tutor,  "  What  is  the  thing  called  love  1 " 
The  horrified  sage  replied,  **0  Prince,  close  thy  mind  against  such 
dangerous  knowledge  !  Know  that  this  love  is  the  cause  of  half  the 
ills  of  wretched  mortality.  It  is  this  which  produces  bitterness  and 
strife  between  brethren  and  friends ;  which  causes  treacherous  murder 
and  devastating  war.  Care  and  sorrow,  weary  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  are  its  attendants.  It  withers  the  bloom  and  blights  the  joy 
of  youth,  and  brings  on  the  ills  and  griefs  of  premature  old  age. 
Allah  preserve  thee,  my  Prince,  in  total  ignorance  of  this  thing  called 
love  ! "  One  day  after  this  the  prince  heard  a  nightingale  chanting 
his  wonted  theme.     As  he  was  listening  and  sighing  there  was  a 
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Rudilcn  rushhig  noise  in  the  air:  a  beautiful  dove,  punned  by  a 
hawk,  dartod  in  at  tlie  open  window,  and  fell  panting  on  the  floor, 
while  the  pursuer,  balked  of  his  prey,  soared  off  to  the  mountains. 
The  prince  took  up  the  gasping  bird,  smoothed  its  feathers  and 
nestled  it  in  his  )x)8om.  Then  he  placed  it  in  a  golden  cage.  From 
the  dove  he  learns  all  he  wishes  to  know  about  the  thing  called  We, 
and  becomes  desperately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  princess  from  the 
dove's  glowin*,^  description  of  her  charms.  The  dove  conveys  a  letter 
fn>m  the  prince  to  the  lovely  princess,  in  which  he  confessed  his 
afTuction  for  her,  and  returns  with  her  favourable  answer.  Then  the 
prince  escapes  from  the  tower  by  night,  and  with  the  help  of  a  parrot 
wins  his  lady  lovc.^ 

Binln  arc  often  represented  in  folk-tales  as  having  the  power  of 
vaticination,  and  their  predictions  are  always  fulfilled,  a  notable 
example  of  which  has  ])cen  long  current  in  Europe,  through  the 
iiiciliieval  collection  commonly  called  the  Histai'y  of  the  Seven  Wute 
Mndrrn  of  Rome,  The  following  is  a  Russian  oral  version,  from 
M.  liitger'H  French  collection,  which  differs  in  some  of  the  details 
frum  the  on  Unary  fonn  of  the  story  : 

The  lUnVs  PrviUdinn :   The  Ravens^  Dispute, 

In  a  certain  town  thoro  dwelt  a  merchant  and  his  wife.  They 
had  a  rton,  named  Baf^il,  who  was  very  clever  for  his  years.  One 
day,  wliili)  they  W(*ni  seated  ut  dinner,  a  nightingale  in  its  cage  sang 
with  Ko  mournful  a  voice  that  the  merchant,  quite  overcome,  said : 
"  If  I  (!oul(l  find  a  man  clover  enough  to  tell  me  what  the  nightingale 
HingM,  and  what  fate  \u\  predicts,  I  would  in  truth  give  him  half  of 
my  w<*alth,  and  after  my  death  I  would  leave  him  a  considerable 
Hum."  The  chiM,  who  wjis  then  only  six  years  of  ago,  looked 
Heriounly  at  liiK  father  and  mother  and  said :  "  I  know  what  the 
nightinj^altj   biii^s,  hut   I   am   afraid   to   tell."     "Tell  it,  without 

»  Irvin;;'H  Tufm  of  the  Alhimhra :  *'  Prinoj  Ahmed  al-Kemal ;  or,  the  Pilgrim 
of  I^>v(i "  ;  whicli  I  have  ubriil^tMl  roiisidcnibly,  omitting  tho  rrinco's  8ub«;qu<:iiC 
ailv(!itttin>s  .'111(1  I'xploitH  for  the  sake  of  his  fair  eiislavcr,  "er  that  he  might  hir 
wyiiiiu,"  ufi  l>cing  furuigu  to  our  pur]Ki8ti. 
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hesitation/'  cried  they  both  at  once.  The  child,  with  teais  in  his 
eyes,  then  told  them :  "  The  nightingale  announces  that  a  time  will 
come  when  you  will  serve  me ;  my  father  will  pour  out  water  for  me, 
and  my  mother  will  hand  me  the  towel."  These  words  irritated  the 
merchant  and  his  wife  very  much,  and  they  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
child.  They  made  a  little  boat,  placed  the  child  in  it  when  he  was 
asleep,  and  took  the  boat  to  the  sea.  At  the  very  moment  the  sooth- 
saying nightingale  flew  from  his  cage,  followed  tlio  boat,  and  perched 
upon  the  child's  shoulder. 

The  boat  was  borne  along  the  sea,  and  soon  came  in  the  way  of  a 
ship  under  full  sail.  The  pilot  saw  the  child,  pitied  and  rescued 
him,  learned  his  story,  and  promised  to  love  and  guard  him  as  his 
own  son.  Next  day  the  child  said  to  his  adoptive  father:  "The 
nightingale  predicts  a  tempest  which  will  break  our  masts  and  tear 
our  sails.  We  should  return  to  port."  The  captain  would  not 
listen;  the  storm  arose,  broke  the  masts  and  tore  the  sails.  What 
could  they  do  1  What  is  done,  is  done !  They  repaired  the  masts 
and  proceeded  on  the  voyage.  Again  Basil  said  :  "  My  nightingale 
sings  that  we  are  about  to  meet  twelve  pirate-ships,  which  will  take 
us  all  prisoners."  This  time  the  captain  believed  him,  and  touched 
at  an  island,  from  whence  he  clearly  saw  the  twelve  vessels  pass  by. 
He  waited  as  long  as  was  necessary  and  then  resumed  his  voyage. 

At  the  end  of  some  time  they  came  in  sight  of  Choalinsk.  Now 
the  king  of  that  city  was  much  annoyed  by  a  pair  of  ravens  and 
their  little  one,  which,  for  several  years,  flew  and  croaked  before  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  without  giving  him  rest  day  or  night  What 
bad  not  been  tried  1  Everything  had  been  done  to  drive  them  away, 
but  all  was  in  vain.  At  every  cross-road  the  king  had  caused  a 
notice  to  be  put  up,  which  ran  as  follows :  "To  him  who  succeeds  in 
driving  away  the  ravens  from  the  royal  windows  the  king  will  give 
in  reward  the  half  of  his  kingdom  and  his  youngest  daughter. 
Whoever  undertakes  the  affair  and  fails  shall  lose  his  head."  Many 
had  attempted  it,  and  all  had  given  up  their  heads  to  the  axe. 
Basil  had  heard  of  this  notice,  and  asked  permission  of  the  captain 
to  go  to  the  king,  to  drive  away  the  ravens.  The  captain  remon- 
strated with  him  in  vain;  ho  would  not  desist.     ''Go,  then,"  said 
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tho  captain  to  him;  ''if  misfortune  befall  thoe,  thou  hast  only 
thyself  to  blame." 

l^isil  arrived  at  the  palace,  spoke  to  the  king,  and  desired  the 
window  near  which  the  ravens  flew  to  be  opened.  He  listened  to 
the  cry  of  the  bird,  and  then  said :  "  Sire,  yon  know  that  theore  are 
]iere  three  i-avcns,  the  father,  the  wife,  and  the  little  one.  Now  the 
father  and  the  mother  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  the  son  belongs, 
to  the  father  or  to  the  mother,  and  they  beg  you  to  decide.  Sire, 
condescend  to  say  to  wliich  of  them  the  little  one  belongs."  "  To 
the  father,"  replied  tho  king.  Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered 
when  the  father  and  the  little  one  flew  off  to  the  right  and  the 
female  to  the  left  Tho  king  took  the  child  with  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours  and  honours.  He  grew  up  and  became  a  fine 
young  man ;  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  obtained  tho  half  of 
his  kingdom.  One  day  he  took  a  notion  to  travel  in  various  coun- 
tries, to  see  the  inhabitants.  He  rested  for  a  night  in  a  certain 
town.  On  the  morrow,  when  he  rose,  he  called  for  water  to  wash. 
Tiic  master  brouglit  water  and  the  mistress  a  towel.  He  talked  with 
them,  and  recognized  them :  they  were  his  father  and  mother.  He 
wept  with  joy,  and  threw  himself  at  their  feet  Then  he  led  them 
away  with  him  to  Choalinsk,  where  they  all  lived  happily 
together.^ 

In  our  English  versions  of  tho  Seven  Wise  Masters  the  cause  of 
the  rsivcns'  dispute  is  that  during  a  time  of  scarcity  the  male  bird 
liad  driven  his  mate  away,  and  she  had  been  fed  and  supported  by 
the  younger  male  raven  (liero  there  is  no  "  little  one  ") ;  but  now  the 
older  male  bird  had  returned  to  claim  his  mate,  who  would  have 
none  of  him,  but  elected  tho  other,  who  had  befriended  her  in 
adversity.  The  king  rules  that  the  older  male  bird  should  depart 
and  trouble  the  happy  pair  no  more. 

Although  this  tale  is  found  in  all  tho  European  texts  of  Uie  Seven 
Wise  MastevSy  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Eastern  versions  of  its 
prototype,  tho  Book  of  Sindibdd ;  but  tliat  it  is,  partly  at  least,  of 
Asiatic  extraction  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  birds*  dispute 

^  Recxieil  dn  Coides  jurpulaircs  Slaves,  traduits  sur  lea  testes  orifrinauz,  par 
Louis  Lcger;  Pari«,  1882;  No.  xxxi. 
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18  found  in  a  Bengali  folk-talc,  the  first  part  of  which  I  have  abridged 
as  follows :    - 

Tlie  Fool  and  the  Diaputing  Birds. 

The  prime  minister  of  a  rdja  took  into  his  service  a  poor  fool  whom 
he  found  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  village  road.  Some  time  after  this, 
a  pair  of  birds  had  built  their  nest  in  the  minister's  ganlen,  and 
one  day  the  hen  saw  another  hen  walking  about  with  her  mate. 
She  said  angrily,  "  Leave  her  alone."  The  cock  said,  "  Both  of  you 
can  be  my  wives  and  live  with  me.*'  The  hen  did  not  approve  of 
this ;  and  a  great  dispute  arose,  and  at  last  all  tliree  went  before  the 
rdjA  to  have  the  matter  settled,  and  when  the  court  was  closed  they 
flew  away.  Thus  they  continued  to  come  and  go  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  the  rij4  asked  the  minister  what  was  the  reason  of 
their  coming.  He  replied,  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea.  The 
r4j4  said,  "If  you  can  tell  me  to-morrow,  good  ;  if  not,  I  will  cut  off 
your  head."  The  minister  went  into  his  garden,  and  sat  thinking, 
with  his  head  between  his  hands.  The  fool,  seeing  his  master's 
dejected  appearance,  asked  why  ho  was  so  distressed ;  but  he 
answered  nothing,  till  the  fool  continued  to  ask  him  in  such  a 
determined  way  that  he  could  not  help  telling  him  tlie  royal  com- 
mand. "  Is  this  the  reason  you  are  so  distressetl  1 "  said  the  fool. 
**I  understand  what  the  birds  are  saying."  And  then  he  told  his 
master  the  whole  story  of  their  quarrel,  adding,  "  If  the  rdja  decides 
that  both  the  hens  shall  continue  to  live  with  the  cock,  then  show 
two  fingers,  and  they  will  fly  away ;  but  if  it  be  decided  that  he  is 
only  to  live  with  his  wife,  then  show  one  finger,  and  one  bird  will 
immediately  fly  away,  and  a  little  time  after  the  pair  of  birds  will 
fly  together."  The  minister  was  delighted  to  hear  all  this,  and  next 
day  went  early  to  the  durbdr,  and  found  that  the  birds  were  already 
come,  and  were  sitting  there.  The  r4j4  said,  **  To-day  the  case  of 
the  birds  will  be  tried.  What  is  their  complaint?"  Then  the 
minister  told  him  what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  fool, 
and  ho  was  much  astonished,  and  decided  that  the  cock  should  have 
but  one  wife.  So  the  minister  held  up  one  finger,  and  immediately 
one  of  the  birds  flow  away,  and  a  short  time  after  the  two  others 
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went  off  together.     The  case  heing  thnfl  decided^  the  court  was 
closed,  and  the  rdji  thought  the  minister's  conduct  praiseworthy.^ 

Whether  or  not  it  is  to  a  man's  advantage  to  have  the  precise 
time  of  his  death  predicted  to  a  certainty  is  a  question  on  hoth  sides 
of  which  a  good  deal  might  he  said,  and,  after  all,  we  should  perhaps 
ho  '*  no  fonarder" ;  so  I'll  not  waste  time  in  discussing  it^  hut  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  from  the  following  somewhat  singular 
story: 

llie  Crovfs  Prediction. 

'Ummayah  ihn  Ahii  es-Salat  was  the  poet  of  poets  amongst  the 
Arahs,  hut,  though  often  in  the  company  of  the  Prophet^  ho  did  not 
embrace  the  blessed  religion  of  Islinu  His  death  was  very  remark- 
able. One  day  he  took  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
drink  its  contents,  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  crow  proceeding  from  a 
comer  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  with  some  friends.  He  replied 
to  the  crow,  "Vaf6k  et-turab!"  ("To  the  earth  with  you!") 
Again  the  crow  spoke,  and  again  he  answered  as  before.  Those 
present  now  asked  him,  "0  learned  soothsayer,  what  have  you 
understood  from  the  voice  of  the  crowl"  "It  said,"  replied 
'Ummayah,  "'Know  that  in  the  same  hour  in  which  you  drink  of 
the  cup  in  your  hand  you  will  die ' ;  to  which  I  answered,  *  To  the 
earth  with  you !  *  The  second  time  it  said,  *  If  you  wish  a  proof  of 
what  I  say,  I  will  fly  from  here  and  perch  upon  the  mound  opposite, 
feed  there  on  something,  and  die,  in  consequence  of  a  bone  sticking 
in  my  throat.  You  will  then  drink  of  the  cup  in  your  hand,  and 
die  immediately.' "  As  he  said  this,  the  crow  flew  and  alighted  on 
the  mound,  where,  after  scratching  two  or  three  times,  it  fell  down 
and  expired.  'Ummayah  now  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  the  crow's 
words  have  been  verified  !  I  will  therefore  drink  of  the  cup  in  my 
hand,  and  you  will  see  what  ensues."  The  moment  he  drank  of  the 
cup  he  fell  down  and  delivered  up  his  souL^ 

1  iTidian  Aniiquary,  1874,  vol.  iii.,  p.  820  :  "  Bengali  Folk-Lore,"  by  G.  H. 
Damant. 

*  From  a  Turkish  collection  entitled,  *Ajd*ib  d-ma'dsir  wa  ghard'ib  d-na- 
wddir  (Wonders  of  Remarkable  Events  and  Rarities  of  Anecdotes),  by  Ahmed 
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**  Knowledge  is  power "  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  goodly  number  of 
instances  showing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  animals  is  a 
very  great  power  to  the  heroes  of  folk-tales.  In  the  following  version 
of  a  well-known  story  (from  Comparetti's  Novdlinc  popolare  italiaiie, 
No.  56) — which  is  not  very  remotely  related  to  the  Bird's  Prediction 
^-anie^  p.  358 — the  hero  is  largely  indebted  to  luck  (or  predestina- 
tion) for  his  subsequent  good  fortune  : 

The  Tltree  Animal  Languages, 

A  father  once  had  a  son  who  spent  ten  years  in  schooL  At  tlie 
end  of  that  time  the  teacher  wrote  the  father  to  take  away  his  son, 
because  he  could  not  teach  him  anything  more.  The  father  took 
the  boy  home  and  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  his  honour,  to  which  he 
invited  the  most  noble  gentlemen  of  the  country.  After  many 
speeches  by  those  gentlemen,  one  of  the  guests  said  to  the  host's 
son,  "Just  tell  us  some  fine  thing  you  have  learned."  **I  have 
learned  the  language  of  dogs,  of  frogs,  and  of  birds."  There  was 
universal  laughter  on  hearing  this,  and  all  went  away  ridiculing  the 
pride  of  the  father  and  the  foolishness  of  the  son.  The  father  was 
so  ashamed  at  his  son's  answer  and  so  angry  at  him  that  he  gave 
him  up  to  two  servants,  with  orders  to  take  him  into  a  woo<l  and  kill 
him  and  bring  back  his  heart  The  two  servants  did  not  dare  to 
obey  this  command,  and  instead  of  the  lad  they  killed  a  dog,  and 
carried  its  heart  to  their  master.  The  youth  fied  from  the  country 
and  came  to  a  castle  a  long  way  olT,  where  lived  the  treasurer  of 
the  prince,  who  had  immense  treasures.  There  he  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  lodging,  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  the  house  when  a 
multitude  of  dogs  collected  about  the  castle.  The  treasurer  asked 
the  young  man  why  so  many  dogs  had  come,  and  as  the  youth 
understood  their  language  he  answered  that  it  meant  tliat  a  hundred 
assassins  would  attack  the  castle  that  very  evening,  and  that  tlio 
treasurer  should  tike  his  precautions.  The  castellan  made  two 
hundred  soldiers  place  themselves  in  ambush  about  the  castle,  and 

ibn  Hemdem,  Khetkhodo,  in  tho  time  of  Murad,  tho  fourth  Ottoman  sultan 
(a.d.  1623 — 1640) ;  translated  by  J.  V.  Brown,  under  the  title  of  TnrkUth 
Evening  Entertainments ,  New  York,  1850  ;  clu  xxiii. 
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at  iii^lit  tlu^y  arrosto<l  tho  assassins.  The  treasurar  was  80  grateful 
t(>  tho  youth  that  he  wished  to  give  him  his  daughter,  but  he  replied 
that  ho  could  not  remain  now,  but  ho  would  return  within  a  year 
ami  three  days. 

After  he  li^ft  that  castle  he  arrived  at  a  city  where  the  king's 
dau^hti^r  wivs  very  ill,  because  tho  frogs  which  were  in  a  fountain 
near  tho  palace  gave  hor  no  rest  with  their  croaking.  The  lad  per- 
ct4VtH.l  that  the  frogs  croaked  because  the  princess  had  thrown  a 
cross  into  the  fountain,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  removed  the  girl 
rtH'ovcriHl.  Tho  king,  too,  wishcil  tho  lad  to  marry  her,  but  he  again 
said  that  ho  would  return  within  a  year  and  three  days. 

On  leaving  the  king  lio  set  out  for  Rome,  and  on  the  way  he  met 
thrive  young  men,  who  l)ecamc  his  companions.  One  day  it  was  very 
warm,  and  all  four  lay  down  to  sleep  under  an  oak.  Presently  a 
gn*at  tlock  of  biixls  ilew  into  the  oak  and  awakened  the  pilgrims 
by  their  loud  singing.  One  of  them  asked,  **  Why  are  these  birds 
ringing  so  joyfully  1  *'  Tho  youth  answered,  "  They  are  rojoicing 
witli  the  now  Tope,  who  is  to  bo  one  of  Ui«.*'  And  suddenly  a  dove 
alighted  on  his  bond,  and  in  truth  shortly  after  ho  was  made  Pope.^ 

Thou  ho  sent  for  his  father,  tho  treasurer,  and  tho  king.  All  pro- 
Bontoil  ihouisclvos  trembling,  for  they  feanxl  they  had  committed 
snnio  Yory  heinous  sin.  lUit  the  Pope  ma«lo  Uiom  all  relate  their 
hisU)ries,  and  then  turned  to  his  father  and  said,  '*  I  am  the  son 
whom  you  sent  to  bo  killed  because  I  said  I  understood  tho  language 
of  binls,  of  dogs,  and  of  fi-ogs.  You  have  trcatcil  mo  thus,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  treasurer  and  a  king  have  been  very  grateful  for 
this  knowledge  of  mine."  Tho  father  rejiented  his  fault,  and  his 
son  pai-doned  liim  and  kept  lum  with  him  while  ho  lived.* 

*  TluTo  is  some  ol)scurity  hero  :  as  the  hero  v:bs  a  mere  youth,  how  could  ho 
1)0  ":horthj  after  made  Pope  "  ?  The  incident  of  the  dove  alighting  ou  his  head 
recalls — and  is  probably  conncctc<i  with — the  custom  mentionetl  in  many  Indian 
stories  ()f  i>o<)ple  sending  the  late  king's  elephant  and  a  binl  out  of  tho  city,  and 
tho  iK?rson  the  bird  alighted  on,  and  the  elephant  at  the  same  time  took  up  with 
his  trunk  and  placed  on  his  back,  was  chosen  as  king :  the  bird  does  not  occur 
often  in  such  tales. 

«  Crane's  Italian  Popular  Taks,  pp.  161-3.— In  the  German  version  (Grimm, 
No.  33,  *•  Die  drei  Spradien  ")  the  youth  is  sent  to  school  three  successive  terms, 
during  each  of  which  he  k-ams  an  animal  language.    The  old  tower  of  the  castle 
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Every  schoolboy  knows — or  ought  to  know — tlic  story  in  the 
introductory  part  of  tho  Arafnan  NvjhU,  entitled  in  our  common 
English  version,  "  The  Labourer,  the  Ox,  and  tho  Ass  "  ;  but  R  W. 
Lane's  more  accurate  translation  of  it  may  find  a  place  here,  so  that 
our  tales  of  animal-language  may  be  the  more  representative : 

Tlie  Merchant,  the  Bull,  and  t/ie  Ass, 

There  was  a  merchant  who  possessed  wealth  and  cattle,  and  had 
a  wife  and  children;  and  Gknl,  whose  name  be  exalted,  had  also 
endowed  him  with  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  beasts  and 
birds.  The  abode  of  this  merchant  was  in  the  country,  and  he  had 
in  his  house  an  ass  and  a  bulL  When  the  bull  came  to  the  place 
where  the  ass  was  tied  he  found  it  swept  and  sprinkled ;  in  his 
manger  were  sifted  barley  and  sifted  cut  straw,  and  the  ass  was 
lying  at  his  ease,  his  master  being  accustomed  only  to  ride  him 
occasionally,  when  business  require<l,  and  soon  to  return.  And  it 
happened  one  day  that  the  merchant  overheard  the  bull  saying  to 
the  ass,  **May  thy  food  benefit  thee !  I  am  oppressed  with  fatigue, 
while  thou  art  enjoying  repose ;  thou  eatest  sifted  barley,  and  men 
serve  thee,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  thy  master  rides  thee  and 
returns  soon,  while  I  am  continually  employed  in  ploughing  and 
turning  the  milL"  The  ass  answered,  "  When  thou  goest  out  to  the 
field,  and  they  place  tho  yoke  upon  thy  neck,  lie  down,  and  do  not 
rise  again,  even  if  they  beat  thee ;  or  if  thou  rise,  lie  down  a  second 
time;  and  when  they  take  thee  back  and  place  the  beans  before 
thee,  eat  them  not,  as  though  thou  wcrt  sick.  Abstain  from  eating 
and  drinking  for  two  days  or  three,  and  so  shalt  thou  find  rest  from 
trouble  and  labour." 

Accordingly,  when  the  driver  came  to  the  bull  with  his  fodder, 
he  ate  scarcely  any  of  it,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  driver  came 
to  take  him  to  the  plough,  he  found  him  apparently  quite  infirm. 
So  the  merchant  said,  "  Take  the  ass  and  make  him  draw  the  plough 


is  full  of  wild  dogs,  who  bark  aud  liowl  all  night.  He  gets  meat  for  them. 
Next  luoming  he  says  the  dogs  are  bcwitclied  and  obliged  to  watch  a  great 
treasure  below  tho  tower. — The  story  is  also  found  in  Hahn's  Greek  anvl 
Albanian  collection,  No.  33 ;  Basque  Legends,  p.  137 ;  and  Mihuine,  vol.  i. 
p.  800. 
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in  liiH  Ninml  nil  dny."  Tho  man  did  so;  and  when  the  aas  lefcamed 
iti  tlid  nlom)  of  tho  day,  the  hull  thanked  hitn  for  the  fovoor  he  had 
(ioiifnrrtHl  u|M)n  him,  by  relieving  him  of  his  trouble  on  that  day ;  but 
tho  OHH  ntturnotl  him  no  ouBWor,  for  he  repented  moet  grievously. 
Oil  the  next  day  tho  plougliman  came  again  and  took  the  ass  and 
l)lon}{hfNl  with  him  till  evening ;  and  the  aas,  with  his  neck  flayed 
by  tho  yoke,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness ;  and  the 
])iill  l(M»ked  on  him,  and  thanked  him  and  praised  him.  The  ass 
uxdainied,  ''I  was  living  at  ease,  and  nought  but  my  meddling 
Imtli  injured  mo."  Then  said  ho  to  tho  bull,  "Know  that  I  am  one 
who  M'ould  give  thoo  good  advice.  I  heard  our  master  say, '  If  the 
])ull  ririo  not  from  his  place,  take  him  to  the  butcher,  that  he  may 
kill  him  and  make  a  fytta  [oating-clotli]  of  his  skin.'  I  am  therefore 
in  fear  for  thee,  and  so  I  Imvo  given  thoo  advice,  and  peace  be  on 
th(;o."  When  the  bull  heanl  these  words  of  the  ass,  he  thanked 
him  and  said,  "To-morrow  I  will  go  with  alacrity."  So  he  ate  the 
whole  of  his  fodder,  and  evon  licked  the  manger. 

(.)n  the  following  morning  tho  merchant  and  his  wife  went  to  the 
bull's  crib,  and  sat  down  there ;  and  tho  driver  came  and  took  out 
the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  saw  his  master  he  shook  his  tail,  and 
showed  hiH  alacrity  by  sounds  and  actions,  bounding  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  merchant  laughed  until  he  fell  backwards.  His 
wif()  in  surprise  anked  him,  "  At  what  dost  thou  laugh  1 "  He 
unHwenul,  **  At  a  thing  that  I  havo  heard  and  seen,  but  I  cannot 
reveal  it,  for  if  I  did,  I  should  die."*  She  said,  "Thou  must 
inform  mo  tho  cause  of  thy  laughter,  even  if  thou  die."  "  I  cannot 
reveal  it,"  said  he ;  "  tho  fear  of  death  prevents  me."  "  Thou  didst 
laugh  only  at  vw"  she  s:iid;  and  she  ceased  not  to  ui^  and 
inipoHuno  him  until  ho  was  quite  overcome  and  distracted.  So  he 
called  together  his  children,  and  sent  for  tho  kaz{  [judgo]  and 
witnesses,  that  he  might  make  his  will  and  reveal  the  secret  to  her 
and  die ;  for  he  loved  her  excossively,  since  she  was  the  daughter  of 

*  This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  condition  nnder  which  the 
merchant  (ho  is  moro  like  a  farmer)  was  taught  the  language  of  animals ;  bat  in 
a  variant  which  follows,  it  is  stated  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  revealing  the 
conversation  of  birds  or  beasts. 
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his  paternal  4incle,  and  tho  mother  of  his  children,  and  had  lived 
with  her  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Having 
assemhled  his  family  and  neighbours,  he  related  to  them  his  story, 
and  told  them  that  as  soon  as  he  revealed  his  secret  he  must  die ; 
upon  which  every  one  present  said  to  his  wife,  "  We  conjure  thee, 
by  Allah,  that  thou  give  up  this  affair,  and  let  not  thy  husband  and 
the  father  of  thy  children  die."  But  she  said,  "  I  will  not  desist 
until  he  tell  me,  though  he  die  for  it."  So  they  ceased  to  solicit 
her,  and  the  merchant  left  them  and  went  to  the  stable  to  perform 
the  ablution,  and  then  to  return  and  tell  the  secret  to  his  wife. 

Kow  he  had  a  cock,  with  fifty  hens  under  him,  and  he  had  also 
a  dog,  and  he  heard  the  dog  call  to  the  cock  and  reproach  him, 
saying,  "  Art  thou  happy  when  our  master  is  about  to  die  ? "  The 
cock  said,  "  How  so  1 "  and  the  dog  related  to  him  the  story,  upon 
which  the  cock  exclaimed,  ''  By  Allah  !  our  master  has  little  sense ! 
I  have  fifty  wives,  and  I  please  this  and  provoke  that  one;  while  he 
has  but  one  wife,  and  cannot  manage  tliis  affair  with  her !  Why 
doee  he  not  take  some  twigs  of  tho  mulberry-tree,  and  enter  her 
chamber  and  beat  her  until  she  dies  or  rapents )  She  would  never 
after  that  ask  Inm  a  question  respecting  anything."  And  when  the 
merchant  heard  the  M'ords  of  the  cock,  as  he  addressed  the  dog,  he 
recovered  his  reason  and  made  up  his  mind  to  beat  her.  He  entered 
her  chamber,  after  he  had  cut  off  some  twigs  of  the  mull)erry-trce 
and  hidden  them  there,  and  then  said  to  her,  "Come  into  the 
chamber,  that  I  may  tell  thee  the  secret  while  no  one  hears  me,  and 
then  die."  And  when  she  entered  he  locked  the  chamber  door  upon 
her,  and  beat  her  until  she  became  almost  senseless,  and  cried  out^ 
"I  repent";  and  she  kissed  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  repented 
and  went  out  with  him ;  and  all  the  company  and  her  own  family 
rejoiced  ;  and  they  lived  together  in  the  happiest  manner  until  death.^ 

>  This  story  is  also  found  in  two  Italian  collections,  viz. :  Straparola's 
Piaeevoli  NoUi^  xii.  8,  and  Pitre's  FidbCt  Novelle,  e  Bacconli,  No.  282 ;  also  in 
J.  Pauli's  ScJiimpf  uiui  Ernsts  No.  134  :  '*  £in  bosz  weib  tugcnhaft  semacheu.'* 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  many  tales  of  Eastern  origin  which  were  brought  to 
Italy  by  Yenctifm  merchants  who  traded  in  tho  Levant  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. — Tlie  same  story  also  occurs  in  Jones  and  Kropfs  Folk-TaUa  qf  the 
Magyars,  p.  301,  where  a  donkey  "had  said  something  that  made  him  smile." 
LANE.  B  B 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  foregoing  diverting  tale  is  not  of 
Arabian  but  of  Indian  invention;  and  I  have  a  atrong  impreeeion 
that,  some  years  since,  I  met  with  a  very  similar  story  in  a  Hindd 
collection,  where  some  ants  were  conversing  beneath  the  bed  on 
which  a  prince  and  his  bride  lay;  the  prince  underatood  their 
language  and  laughed,  upon  which  his  wife  urged  him  to  tell  her 
what  the  ants  said  ; — but  this  is  all  that  I  can  recollect  of  the  story, 
nor  can  I  call  to  mind  the  title  of  the  l)Ook  where  it  may  be  found. — 
There  is  an  interesting  Bulgarian  variant,  in  M.  L^;er^s  French 
collection  of  Slav  Tales,  No.  zi.,  which  will  probably  be  quite  new 
to  most  English  readers  : 

The  Sheplicrd  who  learned  the  Language  of  Animals. 

A  certain  man  had  a  shepherd,  who  had  long  served  him  faith- 
fully. One  day  the  shepherd  heard  a  hissing  sound,  and  discovered 
a  serjKint  surrounded  by  flames  in  a  dry  wood  which  was  on  fire,  and 
while  he  was  watching  to  see  how  the  poor  creature  would  escape 
the  8eri>ent  exclaimed,  "  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee,  do  a  good  turn  and 
take  mo  out  of  these  flames."  The  shepherd  pidled  him  out  with 
his  stick,  upon  which  the  serpent  coiled  himself  round  the  body  of 
his  deliverer.  "  Wretch ! "  cries  the  shepherd,  in  mortal  terror,  "  is  it 
thus  you  thank  mc  for  saving  you  1  They  say  truly,  *  Do  good,  and 
you  will  find  evil.'"  But  the  serpent  is  far  from  ungrateful:  he 
bids  the  shepherd  carry  him  to  his  father,  who  is  King  of  the 
Serpents,  which  he  does  accordingly,  and  arriving  at  the  serpent- 
king's  al)ode  finds  the  door  consists  of  a  web  of  snakes ;  the  rescued 
serpent  hisses,  and  the  web  of  snakes  is  drawn  aside,  and  as  the 
shepherd  entci-s  the  serpent  advises  him  to  accept  of  no  reward  but 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  and  ])easts.  At  first  tlie  king  of 
the  serpents  refuses,  liecause  the  shepherd  would  at  once  die  if  he 
boasted  of  this  knowledge;  but,  yielding  at  length  to  his  impor- 
tunity, the  seqKJut-king  and  the  shepherd  spit  on  each  other's  Ijps 
three  times,  and  the  shepherd  takes  his  leave. 

On  his  way  home  he  found  that  he  could  perfectly  understand 
every  word  said  by  birds  in  the  trees  and  insects  in  the  grass. 
When  he  comes  to  his  flock  he  hejirs  two  ravens  conversing  on  a 
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tree :  "  If  that  shepherd  knew  there  is  a  enormous  quantity  of  gold 

and  silver  in  the  cave  near  which  his  black  lamb  lies,  he  would  soon 

take  it  away."     Ho  tells  his  master  of  this ;  the  treasure  is  found, 

sure  enough,  and  given  by  the  master  to  his  faithful  shepherd,  who 

forthwith  builds  a  fine  mansion  and  marries.     He  soon  becomes  very 

wealthy,  with  many  cattle  and  sheep.     One  day  he  gives  his  servants 

a  grand  feast,  and  tells  them  to  enjoy  themselves,  for  he  will  himself 

look  after  the  flocks  and  herds  during  the  night     Some  wolves  come 

and  say  to  the  dogs  that  they  wish  a  sheep  to  eat.     The  dogs  reply, 

"  Go  on,  and  take  one ;  we'll  feast  with  you.*'     An  aged  dog,  with 

only  two  teeth  left,  says,  "  So  long  as  I've  got  a  tooth  in  my  head 

you  shall  not  steal  my  master's  property."     The  next  day  the  man 

caused  all  the  dogs,  save  the  old  one,  to  be  killed,  notwithstanding 

the  intercession  of  his  servants,  nor  would  he  give  the  reason  for  so 

doijig. 

The  man  and  his  wife  set  out  on  a  journey  one  day — he  on  a 

horse,  she  on  a  mare.     Passing  the  mare,  the  horse  says,  "  Come  on 

faster — why  are  you  lagging  behind?"     The  mare  answers,  "It's 

very  easy  for  you  to  speak  so; — you  carry  but  one,  while  I  carry 

three :  my  mistress,  the  child  at  her  breast,  and  a  foal  within  me." 

The  man  laughs,  and  his  wife  asks  the  reason  \  he  tries  to  put  her 

off,  but  she  insists  on  knowing ;  and  then  he  tells  her  that  ho  must 

die  if  he  should  reveal  the  secret.     She  continues  to  press  him  more 

and  moi*e,  till  at  length  he  consents,  but  it  must  be  told  at  home. 

So  they  turn  back,  and,  arrived  at  his  house,  he  causes  a  grave  to  be 

dug,  and  lying  down  in  it,  tells  his  wife  he  is  going  to  disclose  the 

secret  and  die.     Just  then  the  old  dog  conies  up,  and  the  man  bids 

his  wife  give  the  ixjor  brute  a  bit  of  bread,  which  she  does,  but  the 

dog  won't  eat  it — he  only  moans  and  weci)S.     Presently  the  cock 

comes  and  begins  to  peck  at  the  bread.     Says  the  dog,  **  Why  do 

you  eat  1     Here's  our  good  master  going  to  die  I "     "  Let  him  die," 

answers  the  cock,  ^  since  ho  is  such  a  noodle.     Look  at  me :  I've  a 

hundred  wives,  and  when  I  find  a  grain  of  millet,  I  call  them  all, 

and  then  I  swallow  the  grain.     If  one  of  them  takes  offence,  I  thrash 

her  till  she  lowers  her  tail.     This  man  has  only  one,  and  can't  take 

her  down  a  single  peg  I "     On  hearing  this  conversation,  the  master 

B  u  9 
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I(vi|hhI  out  of  tho  gmvfs  grasped  a  cuilgel  and  so  bolaboiued  his  wife 
Uiat  Aw  novtMT  alWxTiuds  daitnl  to  ask  him  why  he  laughed. 

Old  tlio  Fable  originally  have  a  *' moral"  tagged  on  to  it t  or  was 
it  «\ip|HVJKHl  to  W  of  iUolf  sufKciently  clear  as  to  its  import  to  render 
any  oxpliUiHtion  of  it  niHHlIosst  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
primitivo  fahU>di  had  no  ^'morals "  appended,  although  the  Buddhist 
aiul  Hiudii  boa^t'fahlo^  are  oach  invariably  prefaced  with  a  moral 
»ontoiuH\  or  c^^uploU  which  the  apologue  is  supposed  to  enforce  or 
illuittmW,  and  tho  samo  maxim  is  repeated  at  the  end — just  as  a 
SiH»tch  |>arsH^n  ofton  clinches  his  sermon  with  a  repetition  (accom- 
imnitnl  with  pulpit -thumping)  of  his  text — the  usual  formula  being, 
**  then^fon^  1  «ay,**  and  »i>  on.  To  Uiis  innoyation — as  I  cannot  but 
(H\n«id<Mr  it  to  W--an^  doubtless  due  the  wire-drawn  "morals"  tliat 
won«  in  nuHlia^val  tinu>s  taggixl  on  to  fables.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  tho  vory  aim  and  objtvt  of  the  Fable  is  to  dispense  with  a 
didactic  di^^iHuink^ :  to  bring  a  trutli  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
))oai\^r«  by  means  of  a  shorty  pithy  narrative,  full  of  interest,  in 
which  Wast«  or  binU  an^  the  chief  or  only  characters,  and  in  whose 
Hayings  and  doings  lies  tho  lesson  desired  to  be  inculcated.  In  its 
sini|Uost,  an\l  thert'foro  its  primitive,  form,  the  Fable  stands  in  need 
i^f  no  explanation  or  ci^mment^iry.  Take,  for  examples,  the  delightful 
n)H^U^uo  of  the  mii\>  who  would  hang  a  l^ell  to  the  cat's  neck ;  the 
IH^  and  hia  Shadow;  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb;  the  Ass  in  the 
LionV  skin ;  and  many  others,  familiar  from  our  nursery  days :  do 
they  not  carry  each  their  own  **mond"i  There  is,  however,  some- 
what to  Ih'  said  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  beast-faUes  were 
employeil,  if  not  actually  designed  in  the  first  instance,  as  safe 
vehicles  of  ail  vice  or  repriH)f  to  despotic  princes ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  king  was  once  tumeil  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  by  a  cunningly 
deviscil  fable  relntetl  by  his  minister,  who  pretended  to  know  bird- 
language  : 

The  Confab,  of  the  Ttco  Owh. 

Sultan  MahmiUl  [of  Ghaznf]^  had  a  vazfr  called  Ayaz.     One 

day  a  dervish  came  to  Aydz  and  said,  *^  For  the  love  of  God,  get 

'  Mahmi'ul,  son  of  Saliaktagan,  rnled  from  a.d.  997  till  1030.     It  was  at  his 
request  that  Firdaosi,  the  Homer  of  Persia,  composed  his  gnmd  epic,  the  8kdk 
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8oniew]iat  for  me  from  the  king."  Ay4z  answered,  "Tomorrow  the 
king  is  to  go  to  the  chase.  Do  thou  come  before  the  king,  and  pray, 
and  say,  '  0  king,  I  know  the  language  of  bii*ds.'  If  the  king  ask 
me,  I  shall  answer  and  get  somewhat  for  thee  from  the  king.''  So 
on  the  morrow  the  dervish  did  so.  Ay^  was  by  the  king's  side, 
and  he  said,  "  0  king,  give  me  this  dervish,  that  I  may  learn  the 
language  of  birds."  The  king  answered,  "  Take  him ;  let  him  bide 
with  thee."  Aydz  said,  "  0  king,  give  this  dervish  some  little 
thing,  till  thy  slave  learn  the  language  of  birds."  So  the  king  gave 
the  dervish  a  daily  allowance  of  a  gold  sequin.  For  a  time  the 
dervish  abode  with  Ay4z,  and  after  that  Ay4z  went  before  the  king, 
and  said,  "  O  king,  I  have  learned  the  language  of  birds  from  the 
dervish."  And  he  caused  them  to  give  the  dervish  much  wealth,  and 
the  dervish  went  away. 

One  day  Sultan  Mahmiid  went  to  the  chase  with  Aydz.  Wliile 
on  the  rfiad  the  king  saw  that  there  were  two  trees  growing  one  on 
either  side  of  the  way,  and  upon  each  an  owl  was  perched,  and 
thefte  were  screaming  across  to  each  other.  The  king  said  to  Ayilz, 
"Thou  sayest  thou  dost  know  the  language  of  birds.  What  are 
these  birds  saying?  Listen,  and  tell  me."  Ayaz  listened  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  snid,  "  0  king,  this  bird  has  a  son,  and  this  other 
has  a  daughter ;  and  this  one  wants  the  other's  daughter  for  his  son ; 
and  the  other  wants  500  ruined  villages  and  towns  as  dower  for 
his  daughter.  And  this  one  answers,  *  What  are  500  villages,  since 
Sultan  Mahmiid  is  king  over  this  clime)  If  thou  wish  1000,  I  shall 
give  thee  them.'"  Sultan  Mahmiid  heard  this  answer  from  Ayiz, 
and  said,  "  Am  I  such  a  tyrant  that  in  my  time  towns  and  villages 
are  ruined  % "  And  he  straightway  ordered  that  they  restored  all  the 
ruined  towns  and  villages  in  the  country.  So  by  reason  of  that 
untruth  he  set  about  acting  with  justice ;  and  now  whenever  his 
name  is  called  they  say,  "  Tlie  mei*cy  of  God  upon  him  ! "  ^ 


Ndma^  or  Book  of  Kings.     Ho  figures  prominently  in  many  Indo-Persian 
popular  tales. 

»  History  qf  the  Forty  Vezirs,  translated  from  the  Turkish  by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
London,  1886,  p.  144. — Tliis  story  is  of  Arabian  extraction,  and  occurs  in  the 
Thousand  atid  one  Nights,  and  another  Arabic  work. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fourth,  and  last^  gift  of  the  Indian 

kin<^  to  his  Tartar  "brother" — the  Sword,  which,  by  the  way,  was 

without  a  sheath ;  perchance,  because  such  a  keen  blade  would  wear 

out  any  scabbard.     Its  marvellous  qualities  are  thus  set  forth  by  the 

ambassador: 

"This  naked  swerd,  that  bangeth  by  my  side,     ^ 
Such  vertu  batb,  that  what  man  tliat  it  smyte, 
Tburgbont  bis  armnr  it  wol  kerve  and  byte, 
Were  it  as  tbikke  as  is  a  brannchM  ook  ; 
And  what  man  is  i-wounded  with  tbe  strook 
Schal  never  be  bool,  till  that  yon  lust  of  grace 
To  strok  bim  with  the  plat  in  tbilk^  place 
Ther  be  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  mocbe  to  seyn, 
Ye  moote  with  tbe  platte  swerd  agein 
Stroke  him  in  tbe  wound,  and  it  wol  close ; — 
This  is  tbe  verray  soth  witbouten  glose, 
It  failletb  nought,  wbil  it  is  in  your  hold." 

The  people,  who  were  eagerly  interchanging  ideas  regarding  the  won- 
derful presents  which  their  king  had  just  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  knight,  in  discussing  the  qualities  of  the  Sword — 

fel  in  specbe  of  Telopbos  tbe  kyng, 
And  of  Achilles  for  bis  queynte^  spere. 
For  be  contbe'  with  it  botbe  bele  and  dere.^ 

"  Telej)hu8,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Auge,  was  wounded  by  Achilles 

with  his  spear,  and  healed  by  the  application  of  some  rust  from 

the  same  weapon.     Petronius,  in  his  epigram,  De  Teleplvj,  exactly 

describes  the  qualities  of  Cambyuskdn's  magic  sword — 

"Uude  datum  est  vulnus,  contigit  inde  salus." 

A  somewhat  similar  sword  was  possessed  by  a  giant  in  a  Norse 

tale — "  whoever  is  touched  with  its  point  dies  instantly ;  but  if  ho 

is  touched  with  the  hilt  he  immediately  returns  to  life.*'*    And  in 

another  Norse  tale  a  witch  gives  the  hero  a  swonl,  one  edge  of  which 

was  black,  the  other  white ;  and  if  ho  smote  a  foe  with  the  bluc^k 

edge  he  fell  dead  in  a  moment,  but  by  striking  him  with  the  wliite 

edge  the  dead  man  as  quickly  rose  up  alive. ^ 

*  Quq/nle  =  cunningly-devised.        '  CouUie  =  could.        '  Derc  =  barm. 

*  Thoriw's  YuU'TUle  Utoricjt  (Bobn's  ed.,  1853),  p.  162. 

*  Dascufs  TaUs from  the  Fjcld:  "Master  Tobacco." 
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A  still  more  wonderful  sword  occurs  in  a  folk-tale  from  Western 
India,  in  which  the  hero  discovers  himself  in  a  submarine  palace; 
a  lovely  damsel  is  lying  upon  a  golden  bedstead,  her  head  severed 
from  her  body  and  laid  on  a  pillow  by  her  side,  the  life-blood 
trickling  from  her  throat,  each  drop  as  it  falls  turning  into  a  mag- 
nificent ruby.  He  conceals  himself.  Presently  a  giant — the  girl's 
father — comes  home ;  he  puts  the  girl's  head  on  her  neck,  then  takes 
a  sword  that  was  lying  beside  her,  and  strokes  up  and  down  with 
the  blade  the  place  where  the  neck  had  been  severed,  whereupon  the 
girl  awakes.  In  the  morning  before  the  giant  goes  out,  he  takes  the 
same  sword  and  cuts  off  the  girl's  head  again,  placing  it  on  the  pillow 
beside  her,  along  with  the  sword.  While  the  giant  is  away,  the  hero 
with  the  sword  brings  back  the  damsel  to  life,  and  they  escape  to  the 
upper  world. ^ 

Reginald  Scot,  quoting  L.  Yarius,  says  of  witches  that  they 
"  can  remedie  aiiie  stranger,  and  him  that  is  absent,  with  that  very 
sword  wherewith  they  are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which  is  beyond 
all  admiration,  if  they  stroke  the  sword  upwards  with  their  fingers 
the  partie  shall  feele  no  paine ;  whereas  if  they  drawe  their  fingers 
downewards  thereupon,  the  partie  wounded  shall  feele  intolerable 
paine."'  It  was  also  a  magical  practice  to  anoint  the  weapon  that 
had  caused  a  serious  wound,  and  thus,  as  it  was  fondly  believed, 
effect  a  cure  by  "  sympathy."  Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  this  in 
his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  iii.  23 : 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 
Whene'er  she  tnmed  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted,  as  if  she  galled  the  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Scott,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  gives  a  long  extract  from  a  dis- 
course on  cure  by  sympathy,  pronounced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  at 

^  Indian  Antiquary ^  July  1887,  p.  110. 

>  The  Diseaueria  of  WiMicraft,  by  Reginald  Scot,  1584,  p.  288. 
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MoQlpelier,  before  an  assembly  of  nobles  and  learned  men,  which  was 
translated  into  KngliBh  by  R.  White,  Gont.,  and  pubUatied  in  1658, 
and  in  which  he  relates  how  he  cured  one  Mr.  Jaines  Howel,  who 
hail  been  severely  wounded  in  the  hand  by  endeavouring  to  part 
two  gentlemen,  hia  friends,  who  were  fighting  with  swords :  Uowel'a 
wound  had  been  bound  up  with  his  garter  on  the  spot.  Some  days 
after,  Ilowel  came  to  Digby  and  asked  Iiim  to  look  at  bis  wound,  aa 
he  bad  heard  of  the  remarkable  remodios  he  possessed. 

"I  nsked  him,"  continues  Digby,  "for  anything  that  had  th« 
blood  iii>on  it,  so  be  presently  sent  for  his  garter,  wherewith  his  Imud 
was  first  bound  ;  and  as  I  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as  if  I  would 
wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of  powder  of  vitriol,  whiub  I  bad 
in  my  study,  and  preeontly  dissolved  it.  As  soon  as  the  bloody 
garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  baaon,  observing  in  the 
interim  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  still  stood  Ldkiug  with  a  gentle* 
man  in  a  corner  of  my  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was 
doing ;  but  he  started  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  found  some  alrunge 
alteration  in  biinsulf.  I  asked  liim  what  he  ailed.  '  I  know  not 
what  ails  me ;  but  I  lind  that  1  feel  no  more  patu.  Methinks  that  a 
pleasing  kind  of  freshness,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin,  did  spread, 
over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that  tor-i 
mented  me  before.'  I  replied,  'Since  tlien  that  you  feel  already  so! 
good  eSoct  of  my  nieilicament,  I  advise  you  to  cast  away  all  yoi 
plaisters,  only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper  b»-' 
twixt  heat  and  cold.''  This  was  presently  re^ioiled  to  the  Duki 
Buckingham,  and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who  wets  I>oth  veiyl 
curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  business,  whieh  was,  th^i 
after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water  and  put  it  to  dry 
before  a  great  fire,  It  was  scarce  dry  but  Mr.  Ilowel's  servant  ci 
running,  that  his  mastur  felt  as  much  burning  as  ever  he  had  d< 
if  not  nioru ;  for  the  heat  was  such  as  if  his  hand  were  'twixt  colca 
cf  fire.  1  answered,  aliliough  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  ho 
should  find  case  in  a  short  time ;  for  I  knew  the  reason  of  his  iictf- 

<  Tlieru  uiD  bu  little  doulit  thkt  following  out  thtu  advice,  to  keep  thv  ' 
ciaaa  und  in  n  niodenite  tPinperntiirc,  did  vastly  moru  townrds  tlic  I'lint  liinn  aUI 
Digbj's  wuhiugs  of  tho  blood-stninod  gsrter  uid  the  nat  at  Lis  diarlatatu-y. 
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accident,  and  would  provide  accordingly,  for  his  master  should  bo 
free  from  inflammation,  it  may  be,  before  he  could  possibly  return  to 
him ;  but  in  case  he  found  no  ease,  I  wished  him  to  come  presently 
back  again ;  if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming.  Thereupon  he  went, 
and  at  the  instant  I  did  put  the  garter  again  into  the  water,  there- 
upon he  found  his  master  without  any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there 
was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward,  but  within  five  or  six  days  the 
wounds  were  cicatrized  and  entirely  healed."^ 

/ 
/In  the  European  romances  of  chivalry  the  champions  are  usually 

possessed  of  swords  which  can  cleave  an  opponent  from  the  helmet 

to  the  saddle,  and  sometimes  even  divide  his  horse  at  the  same  time 

in  two  equal  parts.  /The  noble  King  Arthur  obtained  his  famous 

blade  Excalibar  in  this  wise,  according  to  the  veritable  romance  of 

Merlin :   A  strange  stone  was  one  day  discovered  in  front  of  the 

church-door,  and  in  it  was  firmly  fixed  a  sword,  on  the  blade  of  which 

were  written  these  lines  : 

Ich  am  y-hote  \i.  e.  called]  Excalibore  ; 

Unto  a  king  fair  treasare. 

(On  Inglis  is  this  writing) 

Eerve  steel,  and  yren,  and  al  thing. 

It  was  then  declared  that  whosoever  should  be  able  to  draw  this 
sword  out  of  the  stone  should  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  Britain. 
Many  were  the  strong  and  hardy  knights  who  attempted  in  vain  to 
withdraw  the  sword,  until  at  length  Arthur  came  forward — "  being 
then  in  need  of  a  trusty  blade  " — and  drew  it  forth  with  perfect  ease. 
This  incident  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Volsung  Saga :  **  The 
Volsungs  traced  themselves  back,  like  all  heroes,  to  Odin,  the  great 
father  of  gods  and  men.  From  him  sprang  Sigi,  from  him  Volsung. 
In  the  centre  of  his  hall  grew  an  oak,  the  tall  trunk  of  which  passed 
through  the  roof,  and  its  boughs  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  upper 
air.  Into  that  hall,  on  a  high  feast-day,  when  Signy,  Volsung's 
daughter,  was  to  be  given  away  to  Siggier,  king  of  Gothland,  strode 
an  old  one-eyed  guest.     His  feet  were  bare,  his  hose  were  of  knitted 

*  It  is  said  that  James  VI.  learned  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  the  secret  of  this 
mode  of  ciu^,  which  he  pretended  had  been  taught  him  by  a  Carmelite  friar  in 
Armenia. 


liuen ;  lie  wore  a  great  stripd  cloak  and  a  broad  flapping  haL 
his  )iau<)  hi!  bare  a  great  stvoni,  which,  at  one  stroke,  be  buried 
to  tlia  hilt  in  the  oak-trunk,  '  There,'  said  lie,  'let  him  of  all 
Lvjiiipiiny  bear  this  Hword  who  ia  man  onough  to  draw  it  oat.  I 
it  liim,  and  Dono  shall  say  lie  ever  wore  a  better  blade.'  With  the«i' 
woi'da  ha  passed  out  of  tlio  bull  and  was  seen  no  more.  Many  tried, 
for  that  sword  was  plainly  a  thing  of  price,  but  none  could  stir  it  till 
Sigiuund,  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Yolsusg'a  sons,  tried  bia  bt 
and  lo  I  the  weapon  yielded  itself  at  once.  Ttus  was  tlio  fanioi 
blade  Gram."! 

The  Dwarfs  in  the  Xorac  sagas  are  the  most  expert  makers  of 
iiTcaiatible  swords:  SualforJani,  king  of  Gadariko  [i,e.  Russia],  cnp- 
tuKS  two  dwarfs  while  out  hunting,  Ue  orders  them  to  forge  him 
a  sword  with  a  hilt  and  belt  of  gold,  that  aUould  never  miss  a  blow 
and  never  rust,  could  cut  tbrougl*  iron  and  stone  as  through  a  gar- 
ment, and  always  be  victorious  in  war  and  single  ooinliat  On  fulfill- 
ing theao  conditions  be  would  grant  them  their  lives.  The  dwarfs 
ou  the  day  appointed  came  and  delivered  the  sword  to  the  king,  and 
when  one  of  them  Htood  at  the  door  he  said,  "  This  aword  shall  ba 
the  bane  of  a  man  every  time  it  is  drawn,  and  with  it  shall  be 
three  ol  the  greatest  atrocities."  Thereupon  Sualforlani  atrack 
the  dwnrf  so  that  the  blade  of  the  aword  penetrated  into  the 
rock.     Thus  did  Sualforlani  become  possessed  of  this  famous  ai 

'  A  Bomuwhat  similiLr  Talmudic  leRimd  is  told  of  Hoses  and  tlio  rot 
wliiuh  lie  divided  the  Red  S«a,  go  that  the  laraelitea  psxged  over  with  ilrf  foot, 
and  iniata  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  caUHing  a  plentoonii  strnani  of  pure  wftter 
to  Bow  forth.  It  seems  that  this  extruordiniry  Etas'  was  created  on  the  sixtb 
day  aud  ^ven  to  Adnm  while  yet  ia  ParadiBS  — but  Tor  what  purpose  it  dors  Dot 
appear.  Adain  ImqaeiltlieJ  it  lo  Eiiocli,  who  gave  it  lo  Sheni,  the  eldest  aoa  ti' 
Noah,  from  whom  it  descended  to  taaae  and  Jacob.  It  was  by  the  help  of 
Btoir  that  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan — he  probably  used  it  as  a  tunping-Mcik- 
he  took  it  with  him  to  Egypt.  Before  his  death  ho  presented  it  to  Joseph,  lA 
wlioie  death  it  was  taken,  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  into  Pharaoh's  trwmttj, 
where  Jotbro,  thon  one  of  tlie  royal  magiciana,  at  once  recognixed  its  niiigic 
ijnali'ios,  and  on  quitting  tlie  Egyptian  court  to  settle  iu  Midian,  he  took  it  with 
him,  and  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  no  petspn  was  able  to  approach  it, 
nntil  the  nrriTal  of  Moses — who  had  ftod  thitlit?r  after  slaying  the  insolent 
Kj^ptiao — and  bo,  having  read  tbe  njystical  words  wiitten  on  the  staH,  palled 
it  out  of  the  ground  with  gwat  eomi ;  a  cimiunstance  wldob  oloarly  shows"!  tbst 
tlie  statf  was  resvrvtid  for  bim  alone. 
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and  he  called  it  Tirfyng,  and  in  single  combat  he  slew  with  it  the 
giant  Thiasse,  and  took  his  daughter  Fridur.^ 

This  grim  warrior's  first  stroke  with  his  new  sword  Tirfyng,  by 
which  he  cleaved  in  two  the  unfortunate  dwarf  who  helped  to  make 
it,  recalls  a  similar  incident  in  the  Bedouin  romance  of  Antar,  when 
the  equally  famous  blade  Dhami  first  tasted  blood.  A  thunderbolt 
(aerolite  ?)  which  had  killed  a  camel  was  given  by  an  Arab  chief  to  a 
smith,  to  be  forged  into  a  trusty  sword.  When  it  was  finished  the 
artisan  took  it  to  the  chief,  with  the  unlucky  remark — 

"Sharp  is  the  sword,  0  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ghalib  ! 
But  where  is  the  smiter  for  the  sword  f  '* 

"As  for  the  smiter,"  quoth  the  chief — "I  am  the  smiter!"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  struck  off  the  smith's  head.  This 
blade  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  renowned  poet-hero 
Autar,  in  whose  hand  it  caused  men's  heads  to  '*  flee  aff  like  taps 
o'  thistles." 

Among  other  celebrated  swords  was  that  given  to  the  renowned 
Jack  by  his  friend  the  three-headed  giant,  which  was  "  of  such  exceed- 
ing sharpness  that  it  will  cut  through  whatever  you  strike."  Similar 
was  the  sword  which  the  hero  Eisen-  (t.  e.  Iron)  Laczi,  in  a  Polish  tale, 
received  from  the  king  of  the  serpents,  in  reward  for  having  saved 
his  daughter  from  a  burning  hayrick,  which  cut  down  every  one  so 
long  as  it  was  not  cleaned :  he  also  received  from  the  same  ophidian 
potentate  a  shiH  that  was  impenetrable  while  it  remained  unwashed. 

The  Gipsies  of  Bukowina  toll  of  a  sword  with  which  a  hero, 
single-handed,  destroyed  an  entire  army.  "When  he  went  to  battle 
he  waved  it  to  the  right,  and  slew  half  of  the  army,  and  he  moved  it 
to  the  left  hand,  and  slew  the  other  half."^ — Not  less  powerful  was 
the  blade  of  which  we  read  in  the  Arabian  tale  of  **  Judar  of  Cairo 
and  Mahmiid  of  Tunis " :  "  Genie  as  well  as  men  dreaded  this 
sword,  for  when  the  dervish  Sintbut,  its  maker,  was  angry  with  any 
one,  ho  needed  only  to  raise  it  against  him,  when  a  ray  of  light 
issued  from  it,  which  divided  his  adversary  into  two  parts,  and 
reduced  them  to  ashes.     If  many  assailed  him  at  once,  he  had  only 

^  Dasent's  Popular  Talcs  from  the  Norac,  lutrod.  p.  Ixi. 

'  Dr.  Miklosich's  Mdrchcn  und  Liedcr  der  Zigcuiicr  der  Bukowina,  Ko.  xiii. 


U,  U^t^\t  frtnH  tA  Umhi  with  Um  nwofd,  «m1  all  fefl  IJfiliM  m  tte 

M/^nnHrm^  *  htm^  inr<>rd  does  deadljr  exeeslioa  wfcoi  senljr 

'm^  ^>f  th^.  tr^Mmrai  //:«  ih«  iKMdennrkHi  <A  whath  two  MBfr4beaded 
^iAffU  Mtf  dkpntin^  M  A  nrofrl  to  whieh  joo  ]»?e  odIj  to  anj, 
'^  H^^Ia  //ff ;  **  and  ^Wf  ^r^<M  ffrtrj  YtmA — exeepi  tbst  €4,  tbe  owbo;  of 
&/ntrM0',  H^f,  UtfPf  in  HpittA  f>/ii  Freneh  rendering  of  s  eolketiOB  of 
m/*(\Hfn  ArnUftn  Mfsn^  ihere  in  a  nwf^  that  vparai  seitlier  great  nor 
ftrr»All,  if  fffte  >mt  rlraw  it  an/l  Mty,  '^Strike  left  and  right  I"  In  one 
If  tin^^Mmn  Uil^  tli^^  ia  a  ftwr/rd  t^>  which  you  hare  only  to  taj,  ^ Sword, 
c/ftne  fmi  iA  jfmr  Henh\jHri\,'*  when  it  would  leap  forth  and  alath  about 
m  thAt  ri/zt  #^en  a  fly  c//ald  ap^yroach,  and  in  another  ia  a  blade  whieh 
''at  ytmr  c/immand  will  ftlay  the  population  of  aeren  eountriea*^^  In 
th#f  Kalrririk  talea  of  Hhlflhi  Kur^  a  aword,  and  in  the  Jdtakas^  or  Bod- 
dhiAt  J/irthnt^/riea,  a  hatchet,  hare  only  to  }je  ordered  to  go  after  saeh 
a  ttmn,  ent  off  hia  hf^l,  and  liring  back  the  treasure  on  hia  penon, 
and  all  ia  done  forthwith. — In  the  Nfm«  f>i^sm,  the  aword  which 
Vrt^yr  j(are  to  Hkiniir  ulew  men  of  ita  own  acconL  Hrolf  Kiake'a 
nwtfTflf  Hk/;fniin^,  would  cry  in  ita  ncabbard,  and  of  itaclf  leap  out  to 
liattio :  the  aword  of  thfs  lUinarkar,  called  Bryntliwaro,  did  likewiae. 
Jtut  wliat  wiini  th<^)  Madfjiv  conifiared  with  the  Bword  of  Venge- 
ari/!i%  whic)i  kilhvl  ei^ht  champion«  with  a  single  stroke,  and  aparad 
iieithrir  maid  nor  moth^^rl*     In  the  old  romance  of  Le  chevalier  a 

»  Klrhy'n  Nrift  Arn^lfinn  Nighf^,  p.  153. 

■  Mk-TalfM  i\f  U^ti  Afafff/arH,  ]i\h  6fl,  2P8.— I  mse  no  reaiion  why  the  famouf 
Mnf(if'  Htl(ik,  which  tUfnn  mwh  cxor.niion  in  mt  many  folk-tales,  should  not  be 
rwiriMidnnMl  m  a  hiiuihln  hut  nttinly  (rotinin  to  th<!M  fK^1f-actinf(  swords.  When 
ihn  youth  Um  tM*fin  dnprirml  of  hin  inrntimalilo  mngic  treasiirefi  hy  a  rsscally 
lAhdldnl,  hft  ohtaififi  a  Ntirk,  to  whioh  hn  hftn  only  to  say,  ''Stick,  stick  1  lay 
on  i  "  snd  whnn  thd  Ntirk  liM  given  the  Isndhinl  t  few  of  its  gentle  pats  on  the 
s<*onoe  thn  rogitn  rHfiw  otit,  ''HUipl  stop  I  and  I'll  give  yon  hack  yonr  things." 
A  NHord  ronid  hsvo  dono  no  mom,  except  porhAjMi  kill  the  landlord,  and  that 
would  hsrit  honn  oxooMivn  [luniNhment. 

"  Hne  I'rlor'H  /hnn'ith  naihuls,  I.  p.  20^.  -In  a  Polifih  tale,  the  hero  sees  on  the 
^nll  of  A  room  In  thn  nnMtIn  of  Hrh'U  the  Knchantrpsw  a  dwonl  hanging,  and  it 
roiitinuod  to  hmp  out  of  thn  nhoath  and  back  again  (ivory  moment.  He  exchanges 
hin  own  NWord  for  it ;  autl  wlicn  Holon  (Mmios  in  eho  soixus  the  sword  on  the  wall, 
hut  no  Ai»omir  did  It  touch  hor  own  (in  the  hero's  hand)  th«n  it  flow  into  bits. 
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FEpSe  Gawain  is  received  into  an  cnchantecl  castlo,  where  a  swonl 
cut  off  the  head  of  any  person  who  took  liberties  with  the  daughter 
of  the  chatelain. — It  would  also  api>ear  that,  in  olden  times,  when 
what  we  consider  as  marvels  were  almost  every-day  occurrences, 
heroes  fondly  conversed  with  their  swords.  Thus  in  the  grand 
national  epic  of  the  Finns,  the  Kalevala,  tlie  hero  Kullewo  asks  his 
sword  whether  it  is  disixjsed  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of 
the  guilty,  and  the  trusty  blatle  answers,  "  Why  should  I  not  eat 
the  flesh  and  drink  the  blofxl  of  the  guilty,  when  I  have  eaten  the 

■ 

flesh  and  diunk  the  blooil  of  the  innocent?"  AVhereupon  Kullewo 
slays  himself  with  the  sword. 

Irresistible  magic  swords  and  spears  often  figure — and  to  some 
puri)ose,  too— in  early  Euroj  oan  romantic  poetry.  Thus  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queetie,  B.  II.,  c.  viiL,  st.  20 : 

For  that  same  knight's  own  swonl  this  Is,  of  yore 

Which  Merlin  made  by  his  almightio  art 

For  that  his  Nour»1ing,  when  ho  Kni<;hthood  swore. 

Therewith  to  doon  his  foes  etcmall  smart. 

The  metal  first  lie  mixt  with  mcdaewart. 

That  no  enchantment  from  his  dint  might  save  ; 

Then  it  in  flames  of  Aetna  wrought  apart, 

And  seven  times  dipped  in  the  bitter  wave 

Of  hellish  Styx,  which  hidden  virtue  gave. 

In  Bojardo's  Orlando  Innamorato,  R  I.,  c.  i.,  st.  43,  we  read  of  "a 
lance  of  gold  wrought  out  with  skill  and  subtle  toil,  lliat  lance  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  can  resist  its  thrust :  force  or  slight 
avail  not  against  it;  but  both  must  surely  be  overcome;  enchant- 
ment unequalled  in  the  world  has  girdled  it  around  with  such  power, 
that  neither  the  count  of  Brava,  nor  Riualdo,  nor  [anything  in]  the 
world  could  stand  firm  against  its  thrust." — But  in  the  same  poem 
we  meet  with  swords  which  are  wrought  with  such  fine  temper  as  to 
break  the  spell  of  every  sorcery — even  enchantment  avails  not  where 
they  by  their  strokes  (B.  11.  xvii.,  13). — In  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso 
we  read,  according  to  W.  Stewart  Rose's  translation  : 


"You  are  my  own  bridegroom,"  said  she,  and  so  they  were  mamed.— Dublin 
University  Magazine,  1867,  vol.  zx.  p.  142. 
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Thus  by  Rogcro's  suit  the  enchantress  won, 

To  his  first  shape  transformed  the  youthful  peer  ; 

Hut  good  Melissa  deemed  that  nought  was  done 

Save  she  restored  his  armour  and  his  spear 

Of  gold,  which,  whenso'er  at  tilt  he  run, 

At  the  first  touch  unseated  cavalier.     (viiL  17.) 

On  Rabican,  pricked  forth  before  his  band, 
Va'iaut  Astolpho,  from  the  other  bound. 
With  the  enchanted  lance  of  gold  in  hand, 
Which  at  the  first  encounter  bore  to  ground 
What  knights  he  smote  with  it.     (xviii.  15.) 

The  lance,  l>y  which  who  ever  in  the  course 

Was  touched,  fell  headlong  hurtling  from  his  horse,     (xxiii.  15.) 

We  find  spears  of  like  quality  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queens  : 

Ah,  gallant  knight,  that  ever  armor  bore, 

Let  not  thee  grieve  dismounted  to  have  beene, 

And  brought  to  grownd,  that  never  wast  before  ; 

For  not  thy  fault,  but  secret  pow^re  unseene  : 

That  speere  enchaunted  was  which  layd  thee  on  the  greone ! 

(B.  III.  c.  i.  St  7.) 
Beside  those  armes  there  stood  a  mightie  speare. 

Which  Bladud  made  by  magic  art  of  yore. 

And  usd  the  same  in  batteill  aye  to  beare  ; 

Sith  which  it  had  been  here  preservd  in  store. 

For  his  great  vertues  proved  long  afore  : 

For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  could  sit. 

But  him  perforce  unto  the  ground  it  bore.     (B.  III.  c.  iii,  st  60.) 

A  stranger  knight,  sayd  he,  unknownc  by  name. 

But  knowne  by  fame,  and  by  an  hebene  [t.  e,  ebony]  speare. 

With  which  he  all  that  met  him  downe  did  beare. 

(B.  IV.  c.  vi.  St.  6.) 

Velont  the  smith,  according  to  the  Edda  of  Saemund,  forgod  a 

"sword  of  sharpness"  called  Balnmng,  which  had  no  superior.     So 

sharp  was  this  famous  sword  that  when  Velent  cleft  his  rival  Emilius 

with  it,  the  blade  seemed  to  Emilius  only  like  cold  water  running 

do^vn  his  body.     "  Shake  thyself,"  said  Velent.     He  did  so,  and  fell 

in  two  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cliair. — The  same  gifted  artisan 

wrought  the  sword  presented  to  Cliilde  Horn : 

Then  she  lete  forth  bring 
A  swerd  hongand  by  a  ring. 

To  HoiTi  sche  it  bitaught, 
"  It  is  the  make  of  Meming, 
Of  all  swerdes  it  is  king. 

And  Welcnd  it  wrought 
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Bittcrfer,  the  swenl  bight, 
Better  swerde  bar  never  knigbt : 

Horn,  to  tbco  icb  it  tbougbt 
Is  not  a  knigbt  in  Inglond 
Schal  sitten  a  dint  of  tbine  band  ; 

Forsake  tbou  it  nougbt.*' 

The  ballad  of  Child  Orm  relates  how  that  hero  obtained  from  liis 

mother's  tomb  the  irresistible  sword  Birting,  with  wliich  he  slew  the 

giant  Benn — 

"Grip  it  with  firm  and  dauntless  band, 
And  none  sbnll  ever  thee  withstand." 

Thorpe,  in  his  Northern  Mythology,  iii.  p.  276,  tells  us  of  a 
magic  sword  that  had  bean  given  by  a  monk  to  Mynheer  Ilincko, 
"  It  had  been  wrought  at  the  hour  in  which  Murs  ruled ;  the  cn^ss 
was  forged  on  a  Tuesday,  and  on  that  day  was  finished.  In  the  hilt 
was  enclosed  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  been  struck  by  thunder  (x/r). 
All  this  was  performed  in  the  hour  of  Mara.  A  sword  so  prcparoil 
causes  the  blades  of  all  op|)onents  to  fly  to  pieces." 

But  the  qualities  of  swoi-ds  in  Indian  tales  are  as  various  as  thoy 
are  marvellous.  A  devotee  gives  a  brave  youth  a  magic  blade :  "  If 
you  say  to  it,  *  Sword  given  by  Siva,  take  me  to  such  a  pLuH>,*  it  will 
instantly  fly  with  you  there;  and  you  will  be  victorious  in  every 
battle,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  in  your  2htsscsi<ion  yitu  will  w/'rrr 
die.'^  In  another  tale  the  goddess  Durga  gives  the  hero  a  swonl,  by 
means  of  whose  magic  jwwer  he  couhl  render  himself  invisible  to  his 
enemies  (Tawney's  Kuthu  Sarit  Stigara^  i.  09) ;  in  another,  wo  nnid 
of  a  sword  which,  "  as  long  as  you  hold  in  your  hand,  will  enable 
you  to  travel  through  the  air,  and  you  will  be  invincible  in  battle" 
(i.  503) ;  while  in  yet  another  tide  (i.  378)  the  hero  obtains  a  magic 
ointment  wliich  he  is  to  smear  on  his  sword-blade,  when  it  will  cut 
through  anything. 
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11. 

MOEE  than  fifty  years  ago,  Thomas  Wright,  the  indefatigable 
literary  antiquary,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Chaucer's 
Poems,  published  for  the  Percy  Society,  remarked  that  it  was  then 
unknown  from  wliat  source  Chaucer  derived  tlie  Squire^s  Tale  :  "  it  is 
not  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,"  he  adds,  "  in  any  other  form  in  the 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages."  The  precise  source  of  the  Tale  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  a  man 
so  generally  well  versed  in  European  medueval  literature  apparently 
ignorant  of  tlie  existence  of  the  French  metrical  romance  of  ClSoinadhy 
written,  in  the  thii-teenth  century,  by  Aden6s,  chief  of  the  court  poets, 
in  which  the  counteri)art  of  Chaucer's  Horse  of  Brass — only  made  of 
ebony — figures  prominently  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
And  even  if  he  did  not  know  of  this  romance  in  its  original  form,  he 
might  surely  be  expected  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  later 
prose  version  of  it,  if  only  from  Keightley's  English  rendering  of 
Count  Tressan's  cxtrait  of  that  work,  which  he  gives  in  his  Tales 
and  Popular  Fictions,  published  in  1834.  ArVright  has  also  over- 
looked the  familiar  tale  of  the  Ebony  Horsed  the  Arabian  Nights, 
to  which  the  romance  of  CUoniadhs  presents  a  striking  resemblance, . 
while  the  First  Part  of  tlie  Squire^ s  Tale  is  very  near  akin  to  both. ; 
Chaucer  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Arabian  tale, 
except  through  oral  recitation,  and  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
learned  it  in  that  way ;  but  he  may  have  been  quite  familiar — and  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  think  he  was  not — with  the  French 
romance.  Yet  he  could  hardly  have  taken  the  First  Part  of  the 
Squire* s  Tale  from  the  French  romance,  unless  we  give  him  credit  in 
this  solitary  instance  for  an  independent  invention  of  details  which 
he  has  not  been  found  to  exercise,  or  exhibit,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
Tales,  which  are  (sometimes  avowedly)  derived  from  well-known 
European  sources,  which  he  follows  pretty  faithfully.     One  thing  is 
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certaiD,  however,  namely,  that  the  incident  of  the  Indian  ambassador 
presenting  himself  before  King  Cambjuskan,  as  he  sat  in  his 
banqueting-hall  on  the  occasion  of  a  high  festival,  with  a  Horse  of 
Brass  and  other  gifts  from  'Uho  king  of  Araby  and  Ind''  is  not 
of  Chaucer's  invention,  and  it  is  possible  that  ho  had  some  other 
version  of  the  romance  of  Cleomadhs,  now  lost,  before  him  as  his 
model;  for  Chaucer,  like  Shakspcare,  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  inventing  tales  for  purposes  of  poetical  embellishment,  but 
laid  hold  of  whatever  came  to  hand  that  suited  his  fancy. — We  have 
already  sketched  the  outline  of  the  SfiuMa  Tale  (pp.  270-274),  so 
far  as  it  goes ;  and  the  question  of  its  source  will  bo  more  intelligibly 
discussed  when  we  have  also  before  us  an  abstract  of  the  old  French 
romance  of  Cleoniades^  its  Arabian  prototype,  and  cognate  stories ; — 
though  I  may  as  well  say  at  once,  that  the  result  will  not  be  con- 
clusive, except  perhaps  in  proving  whence  Chaucer  did  not  derive 
hisTdey^ 

The  old  French  text  of  CleorruuViS  was  for  the  first  time  printed 
at  Brussels  in  1865,  under  the  editorship  of  the  loamod  Dr.  van 
Hasselt,  from  the  MS.  (No.  175,  "Belles  Lettros")  in  the  Arsenal 
Library  at  Paris,  collated  with  the  MS.  7539,  in  the  Imperial  (now 
the  National)  library,  at  Paris.^  The  MS.  in  the  Arsenal  Library 
is  illustrated  throughout,  and  was  probably  the  Count  of  Artois' 
own  copy.  From  Dr.  van  Ilasselt's  introduction  are  gleaned  the 
following  particulars  reganling  the  author : 

Aden^  or  Adans,  surnamed  Le  Koi  (in  all  probability  because 
he  was  "king,"  or  laureate,  of  the  court  minstrels  to  Henri  III.,  duke 
of  Brabant,  1248-1261),  was  bom  in  Bnibant,  of  poor  parentage, 
about  1240,  and  owed  his  education  and  advancement,  as  his  own 
words  in  the  Romance  declare  (1.  18580  ff.),  to  Duke  Henri.  Jciin, 
the  second  son,  who,  after  an  interval  of  civil  strife,  only  terminated 
by  the  abilication  of  his  el<ler  bi-other  Henri,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  in  1267,  continued  our  minstrel  in  his  service.  For  some 
reason,  Adonos  did  not  remain  long  with  him,  and  in  1269  is  found 

*  Li  Jioutnana  dc  Clei/ina/Us,  par  Adonic*  11  Rois :  piihlic  pour  la  prcmirro  foiii, 
d'apWiS  un  luanuHurit  de  la  bihlioih^fiuo  do  I'Arsoual,  a  Palis,  par  Andre  van 
Hasselt.     Bruxcllos,  1865.     T.  i.  pp.  282 ;  t  ii.  pp.  305. 
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attached  to  the  court  of  Gui  de  Darapierre,  count  of  Flanders. 
position,  as  minstrel  to  tlto  son  of  Marguerite  of  Handera,  one 
great  rascals  of  France,  made  Lim  a  paitokcc  in  St.  Louia'  i 
and  last  crusade.     In  the  spring  of  1270  he  is  found  in  iht 
of  Count  Gui  at  Aigues-Jfortvs,  wilh  the  royal  army.     Afler  tha 
disastrous  deatli  of  St.  Louia  at  Tuni?,  tlic  expedition  returned  boma 
b;  Sillily,  where  AOento,  among  others,  wua  entertained  by  Gui  at  a 
public  dinner.     Uy  summer  of  1271  they  were  home  again.     Adente 
was  a  frequent  viaitor  (in  his  maater'a  service)  to  Paris,  wliorc  he 
used  to  couault  the  learned  roonks  of  St.  Denis  for  historical  materials. 
He  woe  thus  presented  to  the  king's   (Philippe  1e  Hardi)  sister, 
Blanche  of  France,  widow  of  the  Spanish  Infante,  to  Robert  II., 
count   of  Artois    (to   whom   Cteamwltg   is   dedicated),  and   to 
daughter  Iklahaut,  or  JInud,     It  was  then,  doubtless,  that  Cleenm 
was  suggested  to  bim  by  the  princess  Blanche  of  Franco,  who 
herself  well   acquainted   with    Spain.     The   date   of  liis   death 
uncertain.     Paulin  Paris  says  that  he  was  still  in  Gui'a  service 
1396;  and  a  document  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.  (No.  6961 
nicntioiLs  ono  Adas,  a  minstrel  of  tlie  count  of  Flanders,  who 
a  gift  from  Edward  I.  of  England,  then  (1297)  on  a  visit  there 
help  his  kinsman  Gui  against  Philippe  le  Hardi.    Cliomadts  appeal 
at  the  time  of  Philippe's  attumpted  seizure  of  Cerdagne  and  Roua- 
sillon  (exth.inge*!  fur  Liinguedoc  by  Louie  IX. — Saint  Louis — in 
1258),  in  which  he  lost  hie  life,  1285.     Can  tho  minstrel  have  had  a 
poliliciil  motive  1     He  rankes  his  liero's  ancestor  king  of  Sarloigne — 
1.  e.  Cenlaguo,  and  not  Sardaigne,  as  some  (De  Tressan,  Eeiffonberg) 
have  thought     \.\n  Ilassolt  throws  out  the  hint  for  what  it  may 
be  worth. 


According  to  Pnidin  Paris  (in  a  letter  to  Keightloy,  portions 
which  are  cited  in  bis  Tnkji  tend  Poj/tihir  Fidiotie),  shortly  afl 
Adon^  composed  tlie  romance  of  CHomndtt,  "  some  copiers  prodiu 
it  under  the  different  names  of  I^e  Cheval  tie  Fust  [the  Woodeni 
Horse]  and  Celinde  el  MeHarchitn.     Those  copiers  changed  nothinf; 
hilt  the  beginning  of  Adenis,  and  thoy  followed  faithfully  thi 
stfii'y  and  tho  details  of   the  poem."     The  French   prose  v 


I 
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UHidoire  et  Chronique  du  vaUlant  ClieoalUer  CUomndh  et  de  la' 
Mle  Clareincnidey  appeared  about  the  year  1480,  and  of  this  work 
Count  Tressan  published  an  extrait  in  the  BiWothhqiie  des  romans, 
April  1777,  t.  L,  169  ff.^  Of  this  abstract  Keightley  gives  an 
English  translation  in  his  Tales  and  Papular  Fictions^  pp.  43-69, 
**  divested  in  some  measure  of  the  frippery  with  which  writers  under 
the  ancien  regime  in  France  were  in  the  habit  of  disfiguring  their 
compositions."  In  reproducing  Keightley's  version,  as  follows,  I 
have  added  in  foot-notes  variations  from  the  original  metrical  text  as 
published  by  Dr.  van  Hasselt : 

liomance  Qi  Clcomabfs  snir  Clarmonl^t 

The  young  and  beautiful  Ectriva  was  queen  of  that  part  of  Spain 
of  which  Seville  was  the  capital.  At  a  tournament  held  in  her 
presence,  Marchabias,  son  and  heir  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  address  and  courage  that  he  won 
lier  heart,  and  she  bestowed  on  him  her  hand  and  made  him  a 
sharer  of  her  royal  dignity.  Their  marriage  was  happy,  and  in  the 
space  of  four  years  they  saw  themselves  the  parents  of  a  prince  and 
three  princesses.  To  their  son  they  gave  the  name  of  Cl^omad^ ; 
his  sisters  were  called  Helior,  Soliadis,  and  Maxima.  All  were 
beautiful ;  but,  from  her  very  infancy,  the  cliamis  of  Maxima  were 
such  as  to  entrance  all  beholders.^ 

As  soon  as  Prince  Cleomad^s  had  been  sufficiently  instructed  at 
home,  his  parents  sent  him  to  travel  for  his  improvement.  He 
visited  Greece,  Germany,  and  France,  and  was  proceeding  to  Italy 
when  he  was  summoned  home  by  the  king  and  queen  to  give  his 
presence  at  the  nuptials  of  his  sisters,  whose  hands  were  sought  by 
three  great  princes,  who  were  now  arrived  in  Seville,  whither  their 
fame  had  preceded  them.^   For  they  were  not  only  powerful  monarchs, 

*  See  also  (Euvres  du  Catnle  dc  Tressan — Paris,  1822.     Tome  ill.,  pp.  265- 

298. 

'  In  the  original  metrical  Romance  of  Cleomadc^  Ynabele  [?  Annabelle], 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  is  married  to  Marcadigas,  the  son  of  Galdus, 
king  of  Sardinia ;  their  son  is  called  Clcomad^  and  the  names  of  the  three 
daughters  are,  Elyador,  Feniadisse,  and  Marine. 

3  Here  the  Met  Kom.  informs  us  that  Marcadigas  had  been  long  at  war, 
defenduig  his  land  against  five  kings.     He  challenges  one  of  them  to  single 

c  i:  2 
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but  were  deeply  versed  in  astrology  and  well  skilled  in  tlio  art  o 
magic,     Ono  was  Melicandus,  king  of  Bar^ry ;    the  aevoml   \ 
BaiUigans,  king  of  Armenia;  the  third,  whose  name  wns  Cro]>parij,| 
was  king  of  Hungary.'     Thia  last  was  ugly  and  humpboekeil ;  1 
aoul  was  as  defurmtxl  as  his  body,  and  his  tongue  V: 
falsehood. 

These  three  kinga    Imd    tact   together  before  they  set  out  f 
Seville,  and  had  agreed  that  each  should  give  such  a  present  to  t] 
king  and  iiucen  as  would  entitle  him  to  nsk  a  gift  in  rotarn.     QaM 
their  arrival  they  were  received  with  all  becoming  honours.'     Ktn^fl 
Melicandus  presented  the  royal  pair  with  a  man  of  gold,  who  held  ii 
his  right  hand  a  trumpet  formed  of  the  same  metal,  made  with  »(r| 
much  art,  that  if  treason  hirked  within  even  a  considerable  distanos 
from  him,  he  put  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a  loud  an^fl 
piercing  blast. — King  Enrdigans  presented  a  hen  and  six  chickend'al 
gold,  BO  t^kilfully  formed  that  they  seemed  to  be  alive,     lie  placed 
lliora  on  the  ground,  and  tliey  instanlly  began  to  run  about,  to  t>cck, 
and  to  clap  their  wings.     The  hen  flew  up  on  the  queen's  knoe, 
cackled,  and  laid  a  line  pearl  in  her  lap.'     "  She  will  do  the  same  J 
every  third  day,"  said  Bardigans.     All  present  were  lost  in  odmiivfl 


ooml>at  in  two  monthn'  time.  Clfomad^  then  \a  France,  bears  of  tills  (he 
wwt  only  tweDty-flve  years  a\A,  and  none  under  thirty  were  thun  cnlled  men), 
anil  relurna  at  once  to  Kin  father,  whom  he  penuadva  io  laake  hrni  one  ■>[  his 
new  3UII  knijchla  at  a  rvstival.  Five  combatu  take  plaoe :  Oan>innii>,  khiK  nf 
I'ortupil ;  Bondars  le  Grig,  king  of  Ojutcony ;  Onldas  ties  Morl^  aire  of  T.m- 
louse ;  A^mbart  Ii  Loug,  kiug  of  Aragtiii  ;  and  Sormans  ii  Itous,  king  of 
Onlicia— «icli  were  llio  nnnies  of  the  prince*  wlio  ncecpltM]  the  buiil  challanita 
of  MartmtiKas,  who  htd,  howovCT,  »  iliiuRhty  ally  ia  his  eon.  Clfoniadfa  Brst 
overtbrowB  Atniniliarl,  tbeii  Bondsrs ;  wliilu  Marcndlipig  woriIb  Surniaas  and 
aaniiania.  Qnlilos  attacks  Uarcndlgss,  and  kills  his  horse  uader  him.  Mar- 
vadiitiis  is  surrounded  by  foes.  Clfomndfs  spurs  to  ttio  rc«cue,  aad  driving  at 
the  bold  King  Galdnn  unhoriieB  him.  and  tlio  sjieolat^rs  call  Cifomaili^K  "(he 
god  of  aniii"  (I.  1154).  The  five  kings  return  lo  tlieir  respective  coniilrie^ 
■rtt'r  doing  fenlty  In  him  and  his  father.  8o  did  the  gallani  CI£oninili^  p 
biiDBoir  in  anuaO'  1410). 

'  The  names  nf  theKe  tbroe  kin(pi,  lo  the  Met.  It<iiii..  are  ;  Melocanllil^  oj 
Barlmrj' :  I1aldlt(an«,  of  Morocco ;  and  Crompart  (eorntitlmes  written  CnimimnlJ 
of  Bougie — or  Biigia  ^  Btijaiyah  =  the  tourtli  of  llic  iimvinces  iiilo  wlikr^ 
UtiHliins  divide  Nurih  Afrioa,  vis. :  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Cotialantina.  and  Ilugla.    : 

*  111  tlie  Met  Ttom.  the  Ihrre  kinga  arrive  at  "  Beville  the  Great "    ' ' 
Uarculitiai'  is  cpli-braling  bi«  birlliday  hy  a  grand  tciinl, 

'  A  lien  and  three  cliieKviin,  in  Mel.  Ilooi.,  and  ito  iiiciilinii  of  [icarla 
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tion  of  these  wonderful  gifta. — Kiug  Croppart  now  came  forward 
with  a  Lii-ge  wooden  horse,^  magnificently  caparisoned,  with  pins  of 
steel  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  **  Sire,"  said  he,  in  a  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant voice,  **  with  the  horse  which  I  offer  you  one  may  mount  in 
the  air,  cross  the  seas,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifty  leagues  an  hour.*'* 
The  king  and  queen,  who  yielded  to  none  in  generosity,  offered 
the  strangers  in  return  anything  that  was  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
At  once  they  craved  as  a  boon  the  hands  of  the  three  fair  princesses 
of  Seville ;  and  Marchabias  and  Ectriva,  seeing  no  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  a  refusal,  accorded  them  their  demand.  The  two  elder 
princesses  and  the  whole  court  were  pleased  with  the  kings  of 
Barbary  and  Armenia,  who  were  handsome  and  agreeable  in  their 
persons.  But  the  princess  Maxima,  when  she  saw  that  she  was  the 
choice  of  King  Croppart,  burst  into  tears,  and  running  to  her  brother 
implored  him  to  deliver  her  from  such  a  hideous  monster,  or  to  put 
her  to  death  with  his  own  hand.^  Cl^omades,  who  loved  his  sister 
tenderly  and  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  her  being  thus  sacrificed, 
arose  and  declared  to  his  father  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  his  youngest  sister  and  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  such  a  union.  On  the  other  hand,  Croppart  insisted  on 
the  promise  of  the  king.  The  prince,  darting  at  him  a  look  of 
indignation,  said :  "  The  two  other  kings  have  merited  by  the  value 
of  their  gifts  the  performance  of  the  king's  promise ;  but  what 
claims  do  this  paltry  wooden  horse  and  the  fable  you  have  ventured 
to  tell  us  give  you  ?  "  "  My  lord,"  said  Croppart,  gladly  seizing  the 
opportunity  presented  of  getting  rid  of  the  prince,  "  be  judge  your- 
self of  the  merits  of  my  horse.  There  is  nothing  I  will  not  submit 
to  if  I  deceive  you."  **  Yes,"  cried  the  prince,  "  I  will  make  trial  of 
him  this  very  instant."  So  saying,  he  had  the  horse  brought  into 
tlie  garden :  the  golden  man  gave  a  loud  blast  on  his  trumpet,  but 

^  A  horse  of  ehontfy  in  Met  Rom. 

*  "  Faster  than  arrow  shot  from  bow." — Here  follows  a  \ety  long  account 
of  Virgil  and  his  skill  in  the  magic  art.     (1.  1C50  ff.) 

3  llie  statement  (p.  385)  that  CI6omade8  was  summoned  home  to  attend 
the  nuptials  of  his  sisters  is  thus  rendered  utterly  absurd.  Of  course,  this  is 
due  to  Tressan,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the  trouble  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  Clcomadcs,  who  had  returned  to  assist  his  father  against  his 
enemies. 


his  wamiiig  was  tmheeded,  all  being  ao  occupieJ  about  Prince  j 
ClMiiu&ilta.  The  prince  niounteJ  the  horse,  but  it  remaiueil  i 
movable ;  he  began  to  menace  Crof.part.  "  Turn  the  sl«el  jiin  in  I 
his  foithead,"  cried  the  latter  :^  the  golden  man  blew  his  trnmpet  J 
more  fiercely  than  before.  The  king  heard  it  and  call»l  to  hia  sol 
dismount.  Bat  it  was  now  too  late ;  the  prince  haii  turned  the  pia  I 
and  was  aloft  in  tlie  air,  carried  along  with  such  velocity  that  he  was  ' 
speedily  out  of  sight. 

The  king  and  qneen,  full  of  grief  and  indignation,  instantly  had 
Croppart  seized,  menacing  him  with  the  moat  cruel  death  in  case 
any  evil  sliould  bef.'Jl  their  son.     But  he  replied  vfith  the  greatest 
calmness :  "  The  fault  is  not  mine ;  he  should  have  wsitod  till  I  hail 
told   biui   how   to   manage   the  horse."     TTiero  appeared  so  much 
ronton  in  what  he  said  that  they  did  not  feej  justified  tn  havijig  J 
recourse  to  any  raeaaui'cs  of  extreme  rigour  against  him.     He  was. I 
therefore  only  confined  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  but  in  otlwrl 
respecte  honourably  treateit.     To  the  two  other  kings  they  made  e 
apology  for  defL'rring  the  nuptials  till  they  should  have  tiding  i^  1 
thoir  SOD,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  they  had  no  ideft  | 
whatever  of  not  fulfilling  their  engagements. 


Meanwhile  the  gallant  Cli^mad^  was  carried  along  with  great.! 
rapidity.  He  lost  neither  his  courage  nor  his  self-possession. 
first  he  expected  that  the  horse  would  bring  him  back  to  where  ha  1 
had  set  out  from ;  but  when  he  saw  the  appearance  of  the  country  I 
continually  changing  beneath  him,  and  at  lost  found  that  he  wea  I 
passing  over  the  sea,  he  perceived  to  his  grief  that  he  was  quilling  I 
Bpaiu.  Night  was  now  spread  over  tlic  earth,  hut  still  the  speed  a 
which  he  was  proceeding  remained  unchanged.  Hecollecting,  at  I 
length,  that  thtre  were  pins  on  the  horse's  shoulders  similar  to  thai  | 
on  his  forehead,  ho  took  advantage  of  the  first  rays  of  light  to  n 
trial  of  them.  Ho  foimd  that  by  turning  one  of  them  to  the  right  1 
or  loft,  the  horse  went  in  that  direction ;  and  that  when  the  one  on  1 
tiie  otlior  sbouMer  was  turned,  he  slackened  bis  pace  and  descended  'I 
towards  the  earth.  This  discovery  cheered  the  prbce,  and  he  g 
'  la  Uic  original  Crom|iart  hlmaolf  turns  Ihe  jiln. 
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began  to  entertain  hopes  of  some  fortunate  adventure.  The  rays  of 
the  sun,  now  reflected  from  gUttcring  domes  and  spires,  informed 
him  that  he  was  passing  over  some  great  and  magnificent  city ;  so, 
skilfully  managing  the  pins  on  the  shoulders  of  his  horse,  he 
descended  on  the  leads  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  gardens  of  a  great  palace.^ 

The  prince,  who  was  both  fatigued  and  hungry  after  so  long  a 
journey  through  the  air,  dismounted,  and  leaving  his  horse  on  the 
roof  of  the  tower,  opened  a  trap-door  and  went  down  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  led  him  to  a  hall  where  stood  a  table  still  covered  with 
the  remains  of  a  feast.  He  sat  down  and  regaled  himself,  and, 
having  drank  some  delicious  \irine,  ventured  to  enter  a  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  half  open.  The  flrst  object  that  mot  his  view 
was  a  huge  giant,  lying  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  fast  asleep. 
The  prince  softly  drew  from  his  hand  a  key  which  he  saw  in  it^  and 
coming  to  a  richly-ornamented  door,  tried  the  key  and  opened  it 
He  there  beheld  three  beds,  on  each  of  which  was  reposing  a  young 
and  beautiful  maiden.  The  prince  gazed  for  a  moment  on  their 
charms,  and  then  passed  on  to  a  door  which  was  standing  open  and 
which  gave  him  a  view  of  a  chamber  still  more  magnificent  than 
that  which  he  was  in.  He  entered  and  found  a  bed  with  rich 
hangings,  and  occupied  by  a  maiden  in  the  flower  of  youth,  whose 
beauty  far  surpassed  that  of  her  companions.  She  was  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.^  Cl^mad^  stood  lost  in  rapture,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  felt  the  influence  of  love.  As  he  gazed  on  her  a  bee  flew  into 
the  apartment,  and  was  about  to  settle  on  her  bosom.  Fearing  to 
awake  her,  the  prince  blew  at  the  bee  with  his  breath,  and  the  insect 
turned  and  stung  him  on  the  cheek. 

Just  at  that  instant  the  maiden  awoke,  and  seeing  a  man  in  her 
chamber  gave  a  loud  cry.^     "  Rash  man,"  said  she,  "  how  have  you 

1  "  Chastlau  noble." 

'  No  lueDtion  of  a  key  in  original  Met  Rom.  He  passes  the  ''grant 
vilain/'  croHAes  a  corridor  on  the  garden  side,  and  opens  an  ivory  door.  To 
the  right  of  the  three  beds  is  that  of  the  princess.  The  names  of  the  three 
female  attendants  are :  Florete,  Gaiety,  and  Lyadds. 

3  The  incident  of  the  bee  is  the  invention  of  the  prose  adapter  of  the 
romance— or  of  Count  Tressan.  The  prince  ventures  to  kiss  her  as  she  sleeps, 
and  at  the  tecond  kios  she  awakes. 
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proaumed  to  enter  this  clinmberl  Are  ygu  King  Liopatria,'  whoso 
briile  I  am  deslineil  by  my  father  to  but  If  you  are  not,  nothing 
can  save  you  from  death."  "  Yea,  princess,"  iustoiitly  repliei 
Cl^orandte,  "  I  am.  By  my  address,  and  under  cover  of  the  nigbt^.l 
I  have  penetrated  into  lliis  chamber.  I  wished  to  see  and  ■ 
homage  to  tlie  beauty  destined  for  me,  before  1  offerL-d  her  my  hand^l 
Haply  my  respect  had  led  me  to  retire  without  awaking  you,  h 
not  this  cruel  beo  menaced  your  bosom ;  ond  I  could  only  avert  tkm 
atroko  by  receiving  it  myself."  He  took  her  lovely  hand.  Tha  prill- 
cesa  was  moved,  and  said:  "I  pardon  you  this  indiscretion: 
into  the  garden,  while  I  summon  my  attendants  to  aid  me  to  dress." 

The  prinec  obeyed  without  hoeitatiou,  and  the  three  atteudants, 
coming  at  the  call  of  their  mietreas,  prepared  to  attire  her.     She 
related  to  tliem  with  a  blush  her  adventure,  and  did  not  r-onceal  tiiftj 
impression  which  the  ap[>earance  and  manners  of  her  future  husliandl 
had  made  on  her  min(L     When  dressed,  the  fair  princess,  foUowudl 
by  her  maids  of  honour,  went  down  into  the  garden,  where  eliafl 
found  Cl^omaiiis  espeeting  her.     They  entered  an  arbour,  and  i 
the  course  of  the  conversation  which  ensued  be  leameil,  by  whotj 
fell  from  the  attendants,  that  the  name  of  the  princess  wus  Clai 
monde,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Cornuant,  king  of  Tuscany,*! 
who  had  engaged  her  to  Liopatris,  king  of  Astrachan. 

Cl^oraadis  could  not  avoid  secretly  reproaching  himself  for  thai 
decepljon  he  had  practised ;  but  he  was  too  deeply  in  love  to  r 
tlie  risk  of  losing  his  present  bliss.  Under  his  assumed  character  ha] 
proffered  vows  of  everlasting  attachment ;  and  taking  advantage  c 
tlie  momentary  absence  of  the  princess's  maidens,  who  had  r 
gather  flowers,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  drew  from  thfrl 
fair  Claremondc  a  confession  of  corresjionding  afTection,  and  a  v 
of  eternal  fidelity.  Just  then  a  lond  noiae  was  heard,  the  doors  ofl 
the  garden  flew  open,  and  King  Cornuant  entered,  followed  by  bjfti 
courtiers  and  a  troop  of  armed  men. 

■  Bleopatrie,   king  of  Arcage,  son  of  Balcali^  a  king  of  faJEh  renown,  I 
aocordinK  lo  MeL  Rom. 

•  In  [lie  melrioai  original.  Ihe  princess  la  onl1«l  riaremondini'.  and  ii 
daughter  of  Cnrniuiit,  kin)!  of  TuHoany,  and  his  quei-r,  Cliirunionili', 
Indeed,  is  a  qui(«  sulwrdluate  charaater  in  tbe  romanoe  (II.  SCSO— S7S0). 
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The  giant  on  awaking  had  gone  to  look  after  his  fair  cliai-go. 
Not  finding  her  in  her  apartment,  he  became  uneasy;  but  hearing 
the  voices  of  her  maids  in  the  garden,  he  looked  out  of  a  window, 
and  beholding  a  young  knight  at  the  feet  of  the  princess  in  the 
arbour,  he  went  with  all  speed  and  gave  information  to  the  king.^ 

Cornuant  in  a  rage  demanded  of  his  daughter,  how  it  happened 
that  he  thus  found  a  stranger  at  her  feet.  "  Surely,*'  replied  the 
princess,  "it  must  he  with  your  own  consent  that  he  is  come  hither, 
for  he  is  no  other  than  the  prince  to  whom  you  have  engaged  me." 
"Traitor!"  cried  the  king  in  a  fury,  turning  to  Cleomad6s,  **  what 
madness  has  induced  you  to  intrude  on  the  retirement  of  my 
daughter,  and  to  call  yourself  Liopatris?" 

"Ah,  sire,"  replied  C16oma(16s  respectfully,  "have  pity  on  a 
yoimg  and  helpless  knight,  who  is  persecuted  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  fairies.  My  father,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  having 
given  them  some  oifence,  they  condemned  me  at  the  moment  of  my 
birth  to  be  exposed  for  thiee  days  in  each  year  to  the  greatest  perils, 
and  the  moment  in  which  these  perils  excite  fear  in  my  soul  is  to  bo 
the  last  of  my  life.*  From  the  moment  I  was  knighted  they  have 
every  year  caused  me  to  be  carried  off  by  a  wooden  horse  that  flies 
through  the  air  and  takes  me  all  over  the  world,  exposing  me  to  the 
most  appalling  dangers ;  but  as  yet  my  courage  has  never  given  way. 
Deign  now,  sire,  to  send  up  to  the  leads  of  this  lower  and  the  horse 
will  be  found,  who  of  himself  descended  in  that  place.  Overcome 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  I  went  down  in  search  of  relief.  Entering 
the  chamber  of  your  daughter,  I  heard  her  cry  out :  *  Rash  man,  if 
you  are  any  other  than  Prince  Liopatris,  I  will  call  for  aid,  and 
your  head  will  be  cut  off.'  I  must  confess,  sire,  that  the  natural 
love  of  life  made  me  have  recourae  to  a  stratagem,  which  I  now 
strongly  condemn,  and  I  submit  to  whatever  you  may  please  to 
determine  regarding  me." 

Cornuant  was  amazed  at  this  relation,  to  which  lie  tlid  not,  how- 
ever, give  full  credit.     He  sent  some  persons  to  the  roof  of  the  tower, 

^  The  king  first  privately  fevnU  for  Lya^lftit,  ono  of  tho  princcM^ii  maidenii, 
for  fear  of  compromising  his  duughUsr  Um  hantily,  in  Mot.  Horn. 

'  Threi;  dayH  at  tho  end  of  every  three  yean;  and  not  a  word  about 
"  fear,''  and  m)  on. 


loguet  of 

anil,  contrary  to  liia  exputUtions,  saw  tliem  return,  buariug  > 
sumo  ilifliculty  the  wooden  horao.  He  assombleit  liia  uouadl, 
their  unauiiuous  opinioii  wns,  that  the  stranger  was  deserving  of  deali| 
fur  hiivuii!  dorod  to  dewive  the  pviiicess  Cluremonde  and  naaiu 
imnie  of  Kiiig  Liopatria.  King  Cumuaiit  then  directwl  him  lo  pro-~ 
pure  lux  death,  as  he  hud  not  inany  momDnl«  to  live.  "I  expected 
nothing  elm*,"  replied  the  prinuc  with  cfdmnesa;  then  turning  to 
ClaremonJe,  who  seumeil  overwhelmed  with  afFlictiaii,  "Pardon, 
divine  priucess,"  said  he,  'the  ortilice  to  wliicb  I  had  recouTBO. 
Impute  it  to  love,  and  believe  that  the  most  devoted  of  loT«ra 
wiU  expire  before  yourejes."  The  princess  sighed  oml  wept,  a 
unable  to  speak,  covered  het  head  with  her  veil.  The  executioner 
op|iToacliod. 

"King  Comuant,"  cried  the  prince,  "I  am  a  kni^'ht,  and  of 
noble  bloml ;  let  me  die  according  to  the  manner  of  my  own 
country,  where  a  kuight  always  recoivea  hia  death  mounted  on  I 
war-horse.  Let  me  mount  this  instrument  of  the  fairies'  malignity  j 
it  muy  suffice  to  save  my  honour  and  that  of  my  country."^ 

Comunnt,  who  felt  a  secret  pity  for  the  prince,  readily  gmnta 
hi^  request.  Cleomad^s  mounted  the  wooden  hoiso,  turned  the  [ 
in  its  forehead,  and  was  in  an  instant  high  in  the  air,  and  beyond  a 
danger.  He  hovered  about  for  some  time,  to  the  utter  terror  a 
amazement  of  the  beholders,  anil  then  crying  aloud,  "  Charmiiig  1 
princess,  I  shall  over  remain  faithful,"  directed  his  course  homft<  J 
wards,  As  he  now  perfectly  understood  the  management  of  t 
horse,  he  speedily  reached  Seville.  He  dismounted,  and  left  t 
horse  at  a  small  country  palace  not  far  from  the  city,  and  hastene 
to  console  his  anxious  parente.* 


The  nuptials  of  the  two  elder  princesses  with  the  kings  Ifeli-I 
cariduB  and  Bardigaus  were  no  longer  delayed,     But  as  the  princeaa 
Klaxima   persisted   in  her  aversion  from   King  Croppart,  and  the 
golden  man  blew  his  trumpet  every  time  he  renewed  his  proposal, 
and  Prince  Cliioraades  moreover  still  declared  himsiJf  the  clinmpton 

I  At  Rnt  lie  Is  condeRined  lo  be  hung,  but  ultitnntely  sti\ns  pp,n>iiMioD  lo 
bfl  cut  lo  |>icc™  {"dfcoupcB  d'eapfies "),  eoattsl  on  Ills  liornc,  in  MeL  lUim. 
■  In  tiie  orJKiual  the  inaKio  hone  takca  liim  straight  tiouie. 
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of  bis  siBtcr,  Kiug  Marchabias  gave  him  a  positive  refusal,  accom- 
panied with  orders  to  quit  the  court  immediately. 

Croppart,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  stay 
away  for  the  space  of  a  year,^  on  account  of  some  crimes  which  he 
had  committed,  resolved  to  remain  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Seville. 
He  disguised  himself,  and  passed  for  an  Indian  physician,  and, 
taking  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the  villages  near  the  city,  watched  the 
movements  of  the  royal  family.^  He  soon  learned  that  Prince  Cl^o- 
mad^  had  set  out  on  another  expedition.  For  this  young  man, 
unable  to  control  tbe  violence  of  his  passion  for  the  fair  Claremonde, 
had  made  a  conBdante  of  his  mother,  who,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  detain  him,  had  consented  to  his  returning,  by  means  of 
the  wooden  horse,  to  the  abode  of  that  princess,  only  enjoining  him 
prudence  and  caution. 

Cl^omad6s  arranged  the  time  of  his  departure  so  as  to  arrive  by 
night  at  the  tower  of  his  beloved  Claremonde.  Instead  of  alighting 
on  the  leads,  he  directed  his  horse  to  a  little  garden,  whose  only 
entrance  was  from  the  apartments  of  the  princess,  and  concealed 
liira  in  an  arbour.  Full  of  hope,  fear,  and  love,  he  then  drew  nigh 
to  the  door.  It  was  open;  he  entered  and  advanced  towards  the 
chamber  of  Claremonde.  He  found  her  lying  in  a  gentle  slumber ; 
a  single  lamp  gave  light  in  the  apartment.  Haviiig  gazed  for  some 
moments  with  rapture  on  her  charms,  he  gently  awoke  her.^  "  Ah, 
rash  youth,"  said  she  in  a  tender  and  affectionate  tone,  "  why  will 
you  again  venture  on  certain  death  1  What  do  you  purpose,  since 
you  are  not  King  Liopatrisi"  "To  adore  you  while  I  live," 
returned  he,  "  and  give  you  a  station  worthy  of  you.  I  am  Cl(So- 
madds,  son  of  the  King  of  Spain.  My  parents  know  of  my  love, 
and  will  press  you  to  their  bosoms,  and  make  you  mistress  of  one  of 
the  most  splendid  thrones  in  the  world."  **Whatl"  cried  the 
princess,  "  are  you  that  CWomadfcs  whom  fame  proclaims  to  be  the 

*  Seven  years,  in  Met  Rom. 

^  No  mention  of  disguise  :  he  remains  in  Seville,  and  takes  to  visiting 
sick  persons;  ^tor  he  wns  skilled  in  the  piiysician's  craft — from  thence  to 
Saloiiica  [i>erlinps  Salerno]  was  no  such  lord  of  lecchcraft." 

3  He  hides  in  a  grove  until  nightfall,  and  then  guides  hin  magic  horms  into 
the  palace-garden.     Stealing  in,  ho  awakes  hor  witli  two  kiiaes. 
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most  gallant  and  accom]>]ished  of  knights  1 "  The  prince  replied  by 
presenting  her  with  a  splendid  bracelet,  containing  his  mother's 
portrait  and  his  own.  The  princess  avowed  her  love ;  she  told  him 
that  Liopatris  was  to  arrive  that  very  day,  attended  by  all  the 
knights  of  his  court,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  her  father  to 
break  his  word.  Cleomad6s  then  informed  her  of  his  plan,  and  she 
consented  to  mount  the  enchanted  horse,  and  suffer  him  to  conduct 
her  to  Spain. 

Day  was  now  approaching.  She  summoned  her  three  attendants 
to  her  presence,  who  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  there  again  the 
young  man  who  had  already  run  such  a  risk.  Their  surprise  was 
augmented  when  their  mistress  informed  them  that  he  was  the 
celebrated  Prince  Cl^omad^.  They  made  no  needless  remonstrance, 
but  attired  the  princess  in  her  most  costly  dress.  One  packed  up 
her  jewels  in  a  small  writing-case ;  another  made  ready  a  basket  of 
provisions  for  the  journey.  The  third,  more  cautious,  begged  of 
C16omad^  to  defer  his  departure  till  the  sun  was  risen,  and  to  carry 
off  the  princess  in  the  sight  of  King  Comuant,  who  every  monikig 
walked  in  the  gardens  adjoining  those  of  the  princess ;  by  which 
means,  she  said,  she  and  her  companions  would  escape  all  blame. 
Clcomadcs  consented :  the  maids  retired  to  their  beds,  and  leading 
the  princess  into  the  garden  he  placed  her  behind  him  on  the  magic 
horse. 

The  sun  was  now  spreading  his  beams  over  the  earth.  Cl^o- 
mad6s  turned  the  pin  in  the  forehead  of  his  horse  and  the  steed 
rose  into  the  air.  When  he  had  ascended  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the 
palace  towers  he  beheld  the  king  and  his  courtiers  in  the  gardens 
beneath.  "  Sire,"  cried  he,  "  know  that  I  am  Clc^^omad^,  Prince  of 
Spain.  Be  not  uneasy  about  the  princess ; — my  father  and  mother 
will  receive  her  with  all  respect  and  affection.  If  King  Liopatris, 
who  has  never  beheld  her,  should  feel  offended,  I  will  give  him 
satisfaction;  or  if  he  will,  1  will  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  my 
sister."^  So  saying,  he  made  an  inclination  to  the  king;  the  princess 
stretched  forth  her  arms  to  her  father,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
soon  made  her  clasp  her  lover  round  the  waist. 

1  No  mention  of  Liopatris,  or  Bleopatrls,  in  the  Met  Rom. 
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The  aerial  travellers  did  not  arrive  at  Seville  till  early  the  next 
morning.  The  prince  descended,  as  before,  at  the  small  summer 
palace,  and  leaving  the  princess  there  to  take  some  repose  and  recover 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  proceeded  to  the  city  to  announce 
her  arrival  to  his  father  and  mother.^  Marchabias  and  Ectriva  were 
charmed  at  his  success.  They  ordered  their  most  splendid  equipages 
to  be  prepared,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  court  set  forth  to 
conduct  the  fair  stranger  to  the  city. 

Meantime  Claremonde,  having  taken  some  repose  and  refresh- 
ment, went  forth  into  the  garden,  where  she  amused  herself  with 
gathering  flowers  and  weaving  them  into  a  chaplet,  singing  the  while 
some  extemporaneous  verses.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  malig- 
nant Croppart  was  at  one  end  of  the  gai'den  culling  simples,  in  his 
assumed  character  of  a  physician.  Hearing  a  melodious  voice,  he 
drew  near  unperceived,  and  the  first  object  that  met  his  view  was 
his  own  wooden  horse.  He  then  looked  on  the  princess,  and  thought 
her  still  more  beautiful  than  Maxima.  Just  then  Claremonde  gave 
a  sigh,  and  began  to  weep,  crying :  "  Cl^omadfes — beloved  C16omad6s, 
where  are  you  ?  Could  you  have  deceived  me  when  you  said  you 
were  going  in  quest  of  those  who  would  receive  me  with  honour? 
Haste — haste  ! — delay  no  longer ! " 

Croppart  instantly  formed  his  plan.  He  approached  the  princess. 
''Fair  and  noble  lady,"  said  he,  **dry  up  your  teara.  The  prince,  on 
arriving  at  the  palace,  finding  himself  unwell  in  consequence  of 
fatigue,  said  to  me,  for  I  am  in  his  most  secret  confidence :  *  Mount 
the  enchanted  horse— fly  to  her  whom  I  adore,  and  bring  her  hither 
with  all  speed.'  He  then  taught  me  how  to  manage  hun.  So,  lady, 
mount,  and  I  will  with  speed  conduct  you  to  the  prince." 

The  unsuspicious  Claremonde  mounted  the  horse  without  hesita- 
tion. ^  Croppart  turned  the  pin,  and  they  ascended  into  the  air  with 
such  velocity  that  the  j)rincess  was  obliged  to  shut  her  eyes  to  avoid 

^  After  the  first  Rtretoh,  for  the  greater  case  of  the  princess,  he  goes,  with 
many  halts,  by  river  or  spring.  Seville  is  reached  at  sunrise  on  a  TiiesHny. 
He  leaves  her,  at  her  own  request,  in  a  garden  under  the  oity  walls,  as  she  was 
very  weary. 

'  In  the  Met.  Roro.,  the  golden  man  blows  his  trumpet  loudly  and  in- 
cessantly all  the  time  Cleomad^  and  his  parents  converse,  to  their  great 
uun)riae  (11.  r,G52— 5750). 
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becoming  dizzy.  But  when  she  at  length  ventured  to  look  below 
and  saw  no  signs  of  a  city,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forests,  lakes,  and 
mountains,  she  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  misfortune. 
Croppart,  hectllcss  of  her  reproaches,  grasped  her  fair  hands,  and 
turning  the  head  of  his  horse  from  the  direction  of  Hungary,  whither 
he  was  at  first  proceeding,  urged  his  course  over  Italy  towards  Africa. 
Suddenly  the  princess  gave  a  piercing  cry,  and  Croppart  found  that 
she  had  swooned  away. 

He  immediately  made  the  horse  descend  in  a  mead,  watered  by  a 
fountain.  He  took  her  down,  and  sprinkled  her  with  water  till  she 
revived.  He  then  began  to  make  proposals  of  love  to  her,  declaring 
that  ho  had  been  so  captivated  by  her  charms  that  he  had  considered 
every  stratagem  lawful,  but  that  it  was  to  raise  her  to  the  rank  of 
queen  of  Hungary  that  he  had  carried  her  off. 

The  princess,  who  did  not  want  for  quickness  of  intellect, 
instantly  replied:  "Ah,  sir,  what  are  you  thinking  ofl  Would 
you  make  a  queen  of  a  poor  peasant  girl,  whom  Prince  Cldomad^ 
purchased  of  her  parcnts  for  his  pleasure  1 "  ^  "  No  matter,"  said 
Croppart;  "your  beauty  makes  you  worthy  of  the  first  throne  in 
the  universe."  His  i-espect,  however,  now  in  a  great  measure 
declined,  and  ho  urged  his  suit  to  the  princess  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  began  to  grow  terrified.  She  had  again  recourse  to  art 
"  Stop,"  said  she,  "  or  I  shall  expire  before  your  eyes.  I  consent  to 
marry  you,  if  you  will  only  wait  till  we  come  to  some  town  where  we 
may  be  legally  united." 

Croppart,  who,  bad  as  he  was,  did  not  wish  to  be  needlessly 
lowered  in  her  opinion,  assented  to  this  reasonable  request;  and, 
being  nearly  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue,  he  went  and  plunged 
his  arms  into  the  fountain.  He  also  drank  of  the  water  to  quench 
his  thirst;  and  the  cold  of  it  was  so  great  that  he  fell  nearly  senseless 
on  the  ground. 2  Claremonde  also  sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  and, 
exhausted  by  grief  and  fatigue,  fell  fast  asleep. 

^  In  the  metrical  text,  she  tells  him  that  she  is  of  Lombardy,  lK)rn  at 
Milan,  of  a  silk-weaver,  and  had  lost  both  parents  this  ver}'  year :  she  uwes  the 
gown  she  wears  to  a  charitable  dame  who  had  maintained  her.  C16omades 
wuM  taking  lier  to  work  for  his  sisters. 

^  Halting  by  a  spring,  Cronipart  decides  to  leave  the  magic  horse  outside. 
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In  this  state  they  were  found  by  the  falconers  of  the  king  of 
Salenno,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  one  of  their  hawks  which  had  flown 
away,  and  had  seen  him  alight  at  the  fountain  to  diink.  They  wore 
not  a  little  amazed  at  finding  in  this  lonesome  place  an  ugly  little 
hunchback,  who  was  breathing  as  if  struggling  against  death,  and 
near  him  a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty  lying  fast  asleep.  They  imme- 
diately despatched  one  of  their  number  with  the  strange  tidings  to 
the  king  of  Salermo,  whose  name  was  Mendulus.^ 

This  prince,  who  was  of  a  voluptuous  character,  instantly 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  mead,  where  he  found  Croppart 
and  Claremonde  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  falconer  had  loft 
them.  The  beauty  of  Claremonde  astonished  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  experienced  love  mingled  with  sentiment 
and  respect.  On  their  awaking  he  interrogated  them.  Croppait 
asserted  that  he  was  a  free  man;  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  the 
fountain;  and  that  the  young  woman  was  his  wife.  Claromondo, 
being  asked  if  this  was  true,  positively  denied  it,  and  implored  the 
king  to  protect  her  (igainst  him.  Mendulus  had  them  both  brought 
to  the  palace.  The  horse,  of  which  he  know  not  the  use,  was  not 
left  behind.  Tlie  fair  Claremonde  was  assigned  an  apartment  in  the 
palace.  Croppart  was  placed  in  confinement ;  but  the  disorder  which 
he  had  caught  at  the  fountain  was  so  severe  that  he  expired  during 
the  night. 

Next  morning  Mendulus,  all  impatience,  waited  on  Claremonde 
with  the  offer  of  his  hand.  But  the  princess  pretended  to  believe 
that  he  was  only  mocking  her.  She  told  him  that  she  was  nothing 
but  a  foundling,  picked  up  by  some  persons,  who  gave  her  tho  name 
of  Ti*ouv^e  [i.  e.  Foundling],  and  had  afterwards  married  her  to  a 
gentleman;  but  that  the  hunchback,  who  was  a  great  clerk  and 
physician,  had  carried  her  off,  and  brought  her  with  him  from 
country  to  country,  where  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his 
philtres  and  tricks  of  sleigh t-f)f-hand  ;  so  that  he  had  always  kept  her 

for  fear  of  attractiug  atttintion.  It  is  evening,  and  Crompart  Ih  suddenly 
seized  with  sickness,  and  is  fain  to  sleep.  No  mention  of  a  surfeit  of  cold 
water,  but  sunstroke  (''maladie  de  chulour,  li  douloit  li  chi^"}  seems  to  be 
meant. 

1  Meniadus,  king  of  Salenio,  in  Met  Rom. 
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well  clothed  and  fed  until  the  eveDing  before,  when  he  bad  beaten 
and  abused  her  without  reason. 

Mondulus,  who  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  not  troubled  with  too 
much  delicacy,  was  not  at  all  repelled  from  the  alliance  which  he 
proposed  by  this  frank  confession.  Having,  for  form-sake,  held  a 
council,  composed  of  the  companions  of  his  pleasure,  and  obtained 
their  approval  of  his  design,  he  returned  and  announced  it  to  the 
princess.  CLiremonde  now  saw  no  other  means  of  retarding  the 
marriage,  which  she  dreaded,  than  to  feign  that  joy  had  turned  her 
brain. ^  She  committed  acts  of  the  greatest  folly  and  extravagance, 
and  at  length  became  so  violent  that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  her  cure,  and  he  put  her  under  the  care  of  ten  of 
the  most  sensible  ani  strongest  women  he  could  find. 

The  court  of  Spain  was  meantime  in  the  utmost  affliction.  When 
the  king  and  queen  arrived  with  Cloomad^  at  the  summer  palace 
they  sought  in  vain  for  the  princess  Claremonde.  Cldomad^  picked 
up  one  of  her  gloves,  but  no  other  trace  of  her  or  of  the  enchanted 
horse  could  be  discovered.  His  parents  brought  him  back  to  the 
palace  in  a  condition  which  caused  apprehensions  to  be  entertained 
for  his  life. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  came  ambassadors  from  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  royal  family  were  filled  with  shame  at  being 
obliged  to  declare  that  they  knew  not  what  was  become  of  the 
princess.  The  chief  of  the  embassy,  however,  who  was  a  prudent 
and  sensible  man,  saw  that  reproaches  would  be  cruel,  and  he  set 
about  giving  consolation  to  the  prince.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  rcfrjiin  from  upbraiding  him  for  thus  giving  himself  up  to 
despair,  instead  of  setting  out  and  searching  the  whole  world  for  a 
princess  so  deserving  of  regret. 

Cl6omades  felt  his  strength  and  courage  revive  at  this  reproof; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  arms  he 

'  Whea  the  king  (IcclAres  his  intention  of  marrying  her,  she  obtains  a 
respite  for  three  months;  and  when  but  three  days  are  left  before  the  nuptials, 
Claremondinc — who  fears  that  if  she  should  discover  herself  and  be  restored 
to  her  father,  he  will  marry  her  o(T-hand  to  the  detested  Bleopatris — has  no 
resource  but  to  feign  that  she  is  demeuted. 
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mounted  a  gallant  steed  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  kingdom 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  hope  of  there  hearing  some  tidings  of  his  adored 
princess,  lie  reached  the  lofty  mountains  which  surround  it,  passed 
through  them,  and  it  was  far  in  the  night  when  he  came  to  a  castle 
which  stood  alone,  where  he  resolved  to  recjuest  hospitality.^  As  the 
drawhridge  was  raised,  he  called  aloud,  and  a  man  answered  him 
from  the  hattlements,  and  told  him  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this 
castle  that  any  knight  who  was  entertained  in  it  should  next  morn- 
ing leave  his  arms  and  his  horse,  unless  he  were  willing  to  singly 
engage  two  valiant  knights  in  arms.  **  The  custom  is  a  discourteous 
one,**  replied  Cleomad^s.  "  It  was  estahlished,"  said  the  other,  "  in 
consequence  of  a  traitor  who  was  entertained  here  having  assassinated 
the  lord  of  the  castle  during  the  night.  When  his  two  nephews 
found  him  next  morning  weltering  in  his  blood,  he  made  them 
swear,  ere  he  expired,  to  maintain  this  custom."  ^ 

C16omad^s  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  proposed  terms  of  hos- 
pitality.   The  drawbridge  was  lowered ;  he  entered,  was  well  received 

^  Met  Rom.  (I.  7825  ff.)  :  Meanwhile  Cl^omadds  learns  that  Crompart  is 
also  missing  from  Seville  ;  guesses  the  rest,  and  the  mere  hope  of  recovering 
his  princess  enables  him  to  rise  from  his  bed.  Much  to  his  parents'  vexation, 
he  determines  to  seek  her  over  the  world,  and,  with  a  retinue  of  100  knights, 
visits  Brittany,  Normandy.  England,  Wales,  Scotland ;  from  Dover  crosses  to 
Wissant,  and,  going  through  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  reaches  Greece  at  a 
time  when  the  Greeks  are  at  war  with  Primonus  [Priam  ?],  the  king  of 
Chaldea.  They  seek  his  aid,  and  he  helps  them  to  defeat  and  bring  the 
Eastern  king  to  subjection,  by  a  battle  under  Mount  Arestain  [Marathon,  says 
Paulin  Paris].  Cleomadds  does  not  remain  in  Greece,  but,  loaded  with  honours 
and  praise,  takes  leave  of  his  would-be  subjects  and  presses  on  his  way,  with 
less  than  a  third  of  the  following  he  had  when  he  left  Spain  (1.  9000).  Along 
the  sea-shore,  mourning  for  Claremondine,  goes  ClC'omadds  (9050),  till,  reach- 
ing a  port  opposite  Sicily  (Seziie),  he  crosses  and  searches  through  the  island, 
but  in  vain.  He  puts  to  sea  again,  and  reaches  Venice,  where  he  makes  some 
stay  and  many  inquiries.  It  is  but  three  days'  journey  thence — by  Pavi:i, 
Ferrara,  and  Bologna — to  Tuscany  ;  but  CI6oniadds  does  not  dream  of  going 
there,  Uuperceived  by  any  but  his  chamberlain,  whom  he  charges  with 
secrecy,  he  steals  away  from  Mestre — the  land  terminus  of  Venice — at  day- 
break, to  go  by  wild  and  unfrequented  ways  (9220).  His  retinue  haste  back 
to  Spain,  where  Marcadigas  dies  of  grief  not  long  after  (9400).  No  one  can 
bear  of  Clcomadd.'S  and  his  mother  and  sisters  are  distraught  with  sorrow. — 
Cleomadds  rides  with  great  speed  all  day  (he  is  notf  however,  going  to  Tuscany), 
and  by  night  reaches  the  castle  of  Mount  Estrais  (9490). 

^  Cleomad^s,  in  the  Met  Rom.,  is  informed  of  the  origin  of  this  strange 
custom  by  one  of  the  ladies,  while  at  supper :  "  an  armed  man  once  murdered 
the  lord  of  the  castle  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  both  sexes.*' 
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and  entertained,  and  then  retired  to  repose.^  In  the  morning  the 
knight,  who  had  done  the  honours  of  the  house,  required  him  to 
surrender  his  arms  or  to  fight  The  prince  forthwith  mounted  his 
horse,  grasped  his  lance,  and  rode  forth  to  where  two  armed  knights 
awaited  his  arrival.^  Immediately  the  two  charge  him  together; 
their  lances  are  shivered  against  his  shield,  hut  he  remains  firm  in 
his  seat,  while  one  of  the  knights  is  unhorsed,  and  his  shoulder  put 
out  of  joint  by  the  stroke  of  the  prince's  lance.*  The  other  then 
draws  his  sword,  and  a  long  and  dubious  conflict  ensues.  At  length 
Cl<k)mad^  proves  victorious,  and  disarms  his  opponent,  whom  he 
now  finds  to  be  a  most  valiant  knight,  whom  he  had  met  with  in 
his  travels.  They  both  go  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded  knight,  who, 
on  being  informed  of  the  illustrious  name  of  his  adversary,  assured 
him  that  it  was  against  his  will  he  had  aided  to  maintain  that 
iniquitous  custom;  adding  that  he  only  regretted  his  wound  be- 
cause it  woidd  prevent  his  undertaking  the  defence  of  a  damsel 
wrongfully  accused  of  treason. 

They  convey  the  wounded  knights  to  the  castle,  and  then  Cl^o- 
mad^j  Icanis  that  the  damsel  is  one  of  the  princess  Clarcmonde's 
maids  of  honour.  For  on  the  arrival  of  Liopatris  at  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  three  kni;^lits  of  his  train  had  forthwith  accused  the  three 
lailies  of  honour  of  being  accomplices  in  carrying  off  their  mistress. 
The  two  knights  confess  to  Cleoniad6s  that  they  are  enamoured  of 
two  of  the  accused  damsels,  and  the  wounded  man  again  bemoans 
luH  inability  to  defend  the  life  and  innocence  of  his  mistress.  ''Ah, 
sir,"  replies  Cleoraadte,  "  cease  to  afflict  yourself.  No  one  is  more 
lx)und  than  I  to  defend  the  fair  I.yriade.*  I  will  depart  with  your 
comrade,  and  trust  speedily  to  restore  her  to  you." 

Cleomad6s,  having  selected  a  suit  of  plain  armour,^  that  he  might 
not  be  known,  set  out  with  his  comrade^  for  the  court  of  King 

1  After  supper  Pin9onne8,  the  minstrel,  sings  to  his  kitaire  {cithara  = 
Piirs.  Sit  At  =  guitar),  and  he  has  no  need  to  call  for  silence. 

^  The  two  knights  are :  Durbant  Dabel,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  Sartans 
de  Hatre. 

3  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  he-praised  age  of  chivalry  for 
two,  and  even  three,  knights  to  attack  a  single  knight — ideas  of  **  fair-play  ** 
buing  somewhat  obscure.  ^  Lyad^s,  in  Met  Rom.  ^  Black  armour. 

<^  With  Durbant,  accompanied  l>y  Pin9onnc8,  the  minstrel. 
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Cornuaiit  On  their  arrival  he  halted  in  the  suburbs,  while  the 
knight  of  the  castle  went  forward  to  announce  that  two  knights  were 
come  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  accused  damsels  against  the 
three  accusers.^  Next  morning  the  combatants  appear  in  the  lists. 
The  word  of  onset  is  given :  the  knights  dart  forth  and  encounter. 
The  strongest  of  the  champions  of  Liopatris  singly  engages  Cleomadds, 
whose  lance  penetrates  his  shield  and  corslet  and  enters  his  heart. 
He  then  flies  to  the  aid  of  his  companion,  whom  the  other  two  hud 
unhorsed.  Ere  long  they  cry  for  mercy  and  deliver  up  their  swords. 
According  to  the  law  of  combat,  the  accused  damsels  are  now  pro- 
nounced innocent  and  delivered  to  their  defenders  ;2  and  mounting 
their  palfreys  they  set  forth  with  them,  and  accompanied  by  their 
relatives,  for  the  castle  whence  the  victor-knights  had  come. 

When  C16omad6d  disarmed  himself,  the  damsels,  to  their  great 
surprise  and  joy,  recognized  in  him  the  lover  of  the  princess  Clare- 
monde.  Their  giatitude  to  him  knew  no  bounds;  but  their  inquiries 
after  their  mistress  awoke  his  grief,  and  thoy  mingled  their  tears 
with  his.  All  now  began  to  consult  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
tidings  of  her ;  but  none  of  the  proposed  plans  seemed  to  offer  a  like- 
lihood of  success.  At  length  an  old  knight  said  he  knew  at  Sidermo 
an  astrologer,  **  who  saw  tlie  most  secrot  things  quite  clearly." 
Cl^mad^  instantly  resolved  to  go  and  consult  this  sage  \  and  ac- 
cordingly, next  morning,  after  taking  leave  of  the  lovers  and  making 
them  promise  to  come  to  Spain  to  him  if  he  should  find  his  Clare- 
monde,  he  set  out  for  Salcrmo.^ 

On  his  arrival  in  that  city  Cleomad^s  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the 
suburbs.     His  first  care  was  to  inquire  of  the  host  after  the  sage  of 

*  They  lodge  at  an  inn  in  the  town.  l)eneaUi  Castlo  Noble  (10,840).  Cleo- 
mad^s  cannot  bear  to  look  from  the  inn-win<1ow  uiK>n  Clareniondine's  home  ; 
and,  dissembling  the  reason,  prays  Dnrliant  to  find  him  another  alxxle.  Dur- 
baut  sendn  him  to  the  castle  of  Verde  Coste  (Green  Bank),  the  abode  of  Lyadcs* 
father,  where  ho  >vould  l>e  welcome. 

*  Blcopatri:*,  the  disappointed  suitor  of  Claremoudine,  admits  the  honour- 
ableness  of  C16omadds. 

^  No  mention  of  the  astrolojjfcr  in  Met.  Rom.  Cleomadt^JS  accompanied  by 
Pin9onneH  tlje  minstrel,  takes  the  road  to  Rome,  searching  many  countries,  far 
and  wide.  Pinyonnes  informs  him  that  they  are  approaching  the  realm  of 
Meniadus,  king  of  Salerno,  an  honourable  lord,  who  exacts  no  toll  of  merchants 
or  any  othei*8  who  will  tell  him  news  of  strange  lands. 
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whom  he  was  come  in  quest.  *'  Alas,  sir,"  said  the  host,  '^  it  is  now 
a  year  since  we  lost  him ;  and  never  did  we  regret  any  one  more ; 
for  wei'e  he  now  alive  he  might  he  of  the  most  essential  service  to 
our  prince,  hy  restoring  to  reason  the  most  beautiful  creature  that 
ever  lived,  of  whom,  though  she  is  of  low  origin,  he  is  so  enamoured 
that  he  is  resolved  to  marry  her." 

C16omad^  was  filled  with  melancholy  at  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  sage ;  and  the  host,  to  divert  him,  related  the  tale  of  the  hunch- 
back,^ and  how  the  king  had  met  with  that  lovely  creature,  and  how 
her  head  had  turned  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  being  married  to  a  king. 
He  ended  his  narrative  by  what  he  deemed  the  least  interesting  part 
of  it,  namely,  by  telling  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  had  been  found 
near  where  the  rascally  hunchback  was  lying.  When  he  mentioned 
the  horse,  Cleomad6s  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck :  "  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,'^  said  ho,  ^*  both  your  fortune  and  mine  are  made ;  for  I  possess 
infallible  cures  for  madness.  Lead  me  at  once  to  your  prince ; — ^but 
stay  :  as  my  arms  might  excite  some  suspicion,  get  me  a  false  beard 
and  the  dress  of  a  physician.  Depend  upon  my  success,  and  on  a 
full  half  of  tjie  reward.*' 

The  host  quickly  supplied  him  with  all  that  he  required,  and 
then  going  to  the  court,  announced  the  arrival  at  his  house  of  a 
most  renr)wned  physician,*  who  would  undertake  the  cure  of  the  mad 
lady.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

Cleoniadte,  taking  with  him  the  glove  of  Claremonde,  which  he 
had  filled  with  some  common  herbs  and  flowers,  repaired  to  the 
palace.3  King  Mendnlus  himself  conducted  him  to  the  apartment  of 
the  fair  pationt,  wlio,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  approaching,  redoubled 
her  <lenionstrations  of  frenzy.  "  Sire,"  said  C16oniad^s,  "  be  under 
no  apprehension ;  I  will  soon  make  her  calm."  He  then  drew  nigh 
to  her,  and  put  her  glove  near  her  face,  as  if  to  make  her  smell  it. 

1  ?.  r.  Croppart,  or  Crompart. 

*  Not  Raid  to  be  a  physician  in  Met  Rom. : 

k'en  Gancoiiirne  manoit 
Et  k*ea  Sezile  aler  vouloit 
£t  estoit  de  Portugal  n^a-~ 

"  a  Portupucfie  rcfliding  in  Gascony  "  is  what  is  meant. 

^  He  sleeps  at  the  castle  ;  in  the  morning  has  an  interview  with  the  king. 
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Surprised  at  seeing  her  own  glove,  she  looked  sharply  at  the  pre- 
tended physician,  and  at  once  recognized  Cl^mades.  Instantly  she 
became  quite  calm :  she  took  his  hand,  and  he  felt  the  pressure  of 
love  and  recognition.  "Doctor,"  said  she,  "your  glove  is  full  of 
virtue,  for  it  has  done  me  some  good.  But  as  for  yourself,  poor 
creature,  I  believe  you  are  just  as  mad  as  I  am.  With  all  your  airs 
of  importance,  I'll  wager  that  my  wooden  horse  knows  more  than 
you  do.  But,  by  the  way,  I  am  afraid  they  will  let  him  die  of 
hunger.  I  wish  they  would  bring  him  here  to  dispute  with  you. 
O  how  he  would  argue  if  he  could  get  some  Seville  oats  to  eat ! " 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

Her  lovely  countenance  had  now  resumed  all  its  beauty.  Men- 
dulus,  enraptured,  but  at  the  same  time  grieved  to  hear  her,  as  he 
thought,  talking  more  irrationally  than  ever,  implored  the  physician 
to  employ  all  his  skill  for  her  recovery.  "  I  will,"  replied  he ;  "  but 
we  must  begin  by  giving  way  to  her  little  caprices  and  fancies.  Fair 
Trouv6e,"  then  continued  he,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
argue  with  your  horse.  I  have  often  before  now  disputed  with  those 
animals.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  no  easy  matter  to  convince  them ;  but  by 
proper  management  one  may  succeed  in  training  them  and  making 

them  useful    Let  them  lead  in  your  horse  then,  and  " **  Ha !  ha ! 

you  poor  fool  I "  cried  Claremonde  in  a  fit  of  laughter ;  "  my  horse  is 
of  another  sort  fi*om  those  you  are  used  to  hold  arguments  with.  Lead 
him  in  !  He  will  not  himself  be  led  ;  he  likes  to  be  carried  by  asses 
like  yourself.  So  go  and  fetch  him,  and  then,  if  you  dare,  dispute 
with  him  in  my  presence.*'  C16omad^  pretended  not  to  understand 
her.  "  Sire,"  said  he  to  Mendulus,  "  she  has  got  some  fancy  about  a 
horse  into  her  head.  Let  one  be  brought  out  of  your  stables." 
Mendulus,  who  thought  himself  now  wondrous  wise,  replied  :  ''  I  see 
how  it  is.  I  know  better  than  you  what  she  wants";  and  he 
ordered  the  wooden  horse  to  be  brought  into  the  garden. 

"  Fair  TrouvcJe,"  said  he  then  with  a  smile,  "  you  know  the  horse 
might  dirty  your  chamber.  Come  down  into  the  garden,  and  he 
shall  be  there  for  you."  "Ah,"  cried  she,  "yf>M  talk  sense,  not  like 
this  sprig  of  a  physician.  Come,  give  me  your  arm  and  let  us  go 
down."     She  then  caught  Cldomad^s  by  the  car,  as  if  to  pull  him 
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after  lier;  ami  all  the  court  followed ,  laughing  at  hrr  acts  of  foUj. 
"When  she  saw  the  horse,  she  ran  up  and  embraced  him.  "Ah," 
said  she,  'Miow  lean  you  are — they  Iiave  half-starved  you  1"*  and  ahe 
at  once  began  to  gather  grass  and  flowers  to  feetl  him. 

Cleomad^,  showing  the  king  a  little  phial,  said  :  "  We  moat  lose 
no  time  in  making  her  swallow  this."  Claremonde  instantly  changed 
her  tone,  and  affectetl  to  feel  great  confidence  in  the  physician  and 
hiH  remedies.  '* 0  thou  great  man,"  cried  she,  "mount  this  hone 
with  me,  and  take  me  away  from  this  rabble,  who  ai-e  tormenting  m& 
You  will  find  u  y  cure  in  the  horse's  ear."  Cleomad^  shrugged  hia 
MiouMerH,  a.s  if  he  now  doubted  of  her  cure.  But  Mcndolus  preaited 
him  U)  comply  with  her  whim,  and  he  himself  placed  her  behind 
him  on  tlie  hois(*.  The  prince,  with  the  phial  in  his  hand,  affected 
to  Hcarcli  th(;  ear  of  the  horse,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  turned 
the  pill.  The  horse  rose,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  into  the  air,  and 
all  picHi'nt  uttered  a  cry  of  amazement.  '*  Mend  ulna,"  said  the 
prlfifMi,  wi  tlu-y  went  off,  "  I  am  Cleomades,  prince  of  Sp:dn,  and 
thJH  in  the  f:iir  Claremonde,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tuscany,"  and 
thi-y  wi'ni  Hoon  out  of  view.' 

*  \WUt\i*  K'MiiK  lip  to  \\w  castle,  Clcomadt^s  charges  his  compaaion,  Pio- 
<;fffiii«'H,  tin*  tiiiiihln*),  to  Kiiliitc  Diirhaiit  and  Sartan,  with  the  ladies  of  their 
hoiim*  (('litn'MiiiiidiiifV  ihrcu  iiiaidfiis).  and  bid  them  come  at  once  to  him  ia 
Kpiiiii  ;  hii  will  hiiiiMtif  MMid  for  King  Cnrinant  (Cornnant).  If  he  do  this, 
l'inf;oinii'rt  aiiii  nil  iio  lovrh  will  ho  made  rich  fur  ever  (13,3.3r>).  Meniodiu 
( MirmliiliiKj  diriimiidri  iiti  (explanation  from  Pinyonneg,  who  tells  him  the  whole 
hWUity.  'l')i(t  Kin^;  liKh'iiH  patiently,  and  admits  that  he  has  been  befooled  : 
**  Mi'iiiiidii)<,  tin.'  i;:iitiir  [^ood-for-nothing  ?]  king/'  he  exclaims,  *'my  name 
IV ill  In*  itll  my  lift;  loni;.  It  is  my  rightful  name.  I  have  justly  deserved  it ; 
Utv  ni'Vi^r  lived  ho  ciiitiff  a  king  a8  I,  kg  Goil  help  me!  '*  (13,770).  Pinyonnes 
tttUi'h  (Ik;  opportunity  of  getting  his  voiige,  and  the  morrow  morn  sets  out  on 
(■K'f I II I »(!«•#>'  piilfri'y,  which  tlK'  prince  had  given  him.  He  is  gladly  welcomed 
lit  Vi;i-d<:  ('i>sii',  find  telU  Lyadcs  all  that  hmi  hap|>ened ;  then  gr^es  to  Kiog 
< 'urmunt,  iind  informs  him  to  Iuh  great  joy  that  his  daughter  is  safe,  and  in  no 
lfi*s  worthy  liiindK  than  (^IcHjmatles*  (14,000).  Pin^onnes  then  returns  to  Mont 
Khtruiit,  hnrliruitV  nihtlc.  and  tells  him  that  the  strange  knight  who  had  hel|>ed 
them  and  had  gi\<Mi  hin  name  as  Mescheans  (=  lU-luck?)  was  no  other  than 
th«  n-nownrd  priin'««  (.'ir«omadcs. 

M<'anwhi|i'  t'h'oma^lt'H,  unwilling  to  w<;ary  his  bclovcil  Claremondine,  brings 
lh«^  magic  hors<<  down  in  a  fair  and  pleasant  place  where  a  fountain  nmnmurs 
liudt'r  a  ln;<.'  in  the  meadow  Bloi>e,  up  and  down  which  many  flowers  were 
blooming.  'I'hvn;  they  hav«.'  a  long  talk,  and  atvure  each  other  of  their 
nn^wiMving  lid<dity.  They  eat  and  drink  but  little  (for  **pure  love  was  thoir 
tutmnrt ''),  and  then  (.'lanMnondine  sleeps  near  the  tree,  covered  by  Cli'onia<li*s' 
cloak.     He  watchen  her  with  rapture,  drinking  in  her  wondrous  beauty  (**ru6e 
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Next  morning  the  happy  pair  arrived  at  Seville.  The  nuptials 
were  immediately  performed,  and  shortly  afterwards  King  Cornuant 
came,  with  a  part  of  hie  court,  to  visit  his  daughter.  King  Liopatris, 
who  also  came,  in  disguise,  was  so  smitten  with  the  channs  of  the 
Princess  Maxima  that  he  forthwith  asked  and  obtained  her  in  mar- 
riage. Claiemonde's  maids  of  honour,  and  their  lovers  also,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  court  of  Seville,  and  all  respired  joy  and 
happiness.^  

Keightley  has  remarked  that  the  name  of  Claremonde  occurs  in 
the  romance  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  it  being  that  of  the  lady  be- 
loved by  the  gallant  hero,  and  also  that  a  magic  horse  figures  in  the 
same  work ;  but  he  has  strangely  overlooked  a  number  of  incidents 
which  have  been  evidently  adapted  from  the  story  of  GUomadns  et 
Claremonde.  The  magic  horse  is  thus  described  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  a  chap-book  version  of  The  Renown' d  History  of  Valentine 
and  Orson,  the  two  Sons  of  the  Enij^eivr  of  Greece  : 

"  Now  you  shall  understand,  that  within  this  castle  where  Cleri- 
mond  was,  dwelt  a  dwarf,  whom  she  had  brought  up  from  a  child, 

aud  lily  made  a  covenant  to  share  her  face  between  them*')..  Hardihood 
j)er0uade8  him  to  steal  a  kiss,  but  Reason  bids  him  sutTer  a  while.  The  result 
of  the  dispute  is  that  he  decides  to  hold  by  Reason.  Then  is  Desire  overcome  by 
Temperance.  And  when  she  wakes,  it  is  from  a  dream  of  his  saving  her  from 
a  lion  and  slaying  it.  This  he  interprets  allegorically  by  his  recent  struggle. 
Delighted,  she  grants  him  a  kiss  for  reward,  which  having  softly  taken,  he  sets 
her  on  the  magic  horse  again.     (Met.  Rom.) 

^  With  frequent  stoppages  to  repose  his  beloved,  they  at  last  arrive  safely 
at  Seville  on  a  Tuesday,  and  are  received  with  the  utmost  joy  (14,650).  Letters 
are  written  on  parchment  and  on  wax  [tablets  covered  with  wax  7],  and  sent 
throughout  Spain  (14,875).  Everybody  fiocks  to  Seville.  On  the  second  day 
after  his  arrival  C16omad(^  hears  of  his  father's  death,  and  the  mourning 
causes  him  to  postpone  the  nuptials  for  a  little  time.  Meanwhile  he  sends  a 
"vallet"  on  his  horse  to  inquire  after  King  Carmant  with  letters  of  love  and 
greeting  (14,970),  praying  him  to  send  Durbant,  Sartan,  Lyad^,  Florete,  and 
Gaiete,  and  not  to  forget  Pinyonnes,  his  old  friend.  To  the  great  feast  which 
he  holds  at  Arainne  [=  Arena  =  Old  Seville:  the  ancient  Italica,  birthplace 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius]  are  invited  and  welcomed  Meniadus 
(Mendulus),  his  queen-mother,  and  his  sister  Argente  ;  also  his  own  sister's 
spouses,  Melocandis  and  Baldigans  (15,478).  The  five  kings  overthrown  by 
himself  and  his  father  are  also  bidden  (16,101).  The  marriage  is  elaborately 
described  (16,800  ff.).  Meniadus — no  mention  of  Bleopatris,  or  Liopatris — 
marries  Marine  (or  Maxima) ;  Carmant  (who  has  lost  his  wife)  espouses 
Ynabele  (or  Ectriva),  now  a  widow ;  Pinyonnes  is  knighted ;  Durbant  and 
Sartan  are  made  dukes.     (Met.  Rom.) 
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named  Pacolet,  being  of  more  wit  than  statore,  and  who  had  by 
study  got  a  great  insight  into  necromancy :  by  which  art  he  oom^ 
posed  a  little  horse  of  wood,^  in  the  head  of  which  he  had  artifidally 
fixed  a  pin,  that  every  time  he  mounted  him  he  would  torn  the  pin 
towards  the  place  he  would  go,  and  suddenly  he  would  be  there 
without  danger." 

In  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  the  abduction  of  the  fair  Claremonde 
by  the  rascally  Eling  Croppart  is  thus  adapted  : 

**  Pacolet  led  Adrimain  [a  great  magician]  to  his  chamber ;  but 
this  proved  fatal,  for  about  midnight  he  enchanted  all  within  the 
castle,  and  among  the  rest  Pacolet  himself.  Afterwards  he  got  the 
woodeD  horse,  and  going  to  Clerimond,  caused  her  to  mount  behind 
him ;  so  by  turning  a  pin,  they  suddenly  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Eling 
Tompart.  Being  come,  he  called  the  King  from  his  bed,  telling  him 
he  had  brought  the  fair  lady  Clerimond,  whom  he  had  stole  from 
Aquitiin,  and  along  with  her  Pacolet's  horse.  *  But,'  says  the  King, 
*  art  thou  acquainted  with  this  horse  ] '  *  Yes,  long  since,  worthy  King ; 
and  by  virtue  of  the  pin,  I  know  how  to  govern  him.'  Having  made 
this  known  to  Tompart,  he  thought  to  make  experience  himself; 
and  taking  Clerimond  behind  him,  would  carry  her  into  his  own 
country,  and  there  marry  her. 

'*  Adrimain  was  prevseut  all  this  while,  and  tells  him  that  if  he 
failed  one  jot  of  the  true  sense  of  the  horse,  that  both  he  and  the 
lady  were  in  danger.  '  Fear  not  that,'  quoth  Tompart,  so  turning  the 
pin,  he  flew  swiftly  into  the  air,  and  was  two  hundred  miles  on  his 
journey,  before  the  lady  awaked  from  her  inchanted  sleep ;  who 
seeing  herself  deluded,  fell  into  a  swoon,  which  so  affrighted  King 
Tompart,  that  turning  the  pin,  he  set  the  lady  down  by  the  side  of  a 
fountain,  in  order  to  comfort  her.  Being  come  to  herself  a  little, 
she  uttered  these  words  :  *  Unhappy  am  I  above  all  creatures !  for  I 
have  lost  my  joys  by  this  cursed  treason.  Alas !  Valentine,  my 
love,  cursed  be  ho  that  separated  us ! '  *  Lady,'  said  Tompart,  *  leave 
oflf  these  foolish  words  :  Is  it  not  better  for  thee  to  be  my  wife,  who 

*  Why  it  should  be  de8cril)ed  as  "  a  little  horse"  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
since  we  read  subsequently  that  it  carried  three  persons  on  one  occasion.  Per- 
haps it  had  the  quality,  like  some  enchanted  steeds  met  with  in  fairy  tales,  of 
lengthening  itself,  to  accommodate  any  number  of  riders  1 
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am  lord  of  this  jurisdiction,  than  to  have  a  beggarly  start-up,  that 
hath  neither  land  nor  living]'  And  at  this  he  offered  to  kiss  her, 
hut  she  hit  him  on  the  mouth  with  her  fist.^  Tompart  being  enraged 
at  this  usage,  caught  her  up  and  set  her  on  the  horse  again,  thinking 
to  go  directly  to  his  own  palace,  but  turning  the  pin  the  contrary 
way,  unexpectedly  set  her  down  at  a  lai^e  town  in  India.  Clerimond 
by  this  time  knew  the  horse  to  be  Pacolet*s,  and  began  to  renew  her 
lamentations ;  but  Tompart  reprimanded  her,  thinking  he  had  been 
in  his  own  country.  But  this  fell  out  ill  for  him,  for  the  news  being 
brought  to  the  King  of  India,  he  caused  Tompart  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off  forthwith,  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  brother,  whom  Tompart  formerly  had  slain. 
After  this  the  lady  was  led  to  the  King's  palace,  and  entertained 
with  all  manner  of  splendour  and  magnificence." 

In  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  we  find  the  distressed  lady  has  re- 
course to  the  same  rase  as  her  namesake  of  the  French  romance,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unwelcome  addresses  of  her  royal  captor : 

"  You  heard  already  of  King  Tompart's  death,  and  Clerimond's 
time  expired,^  she  was  put  to  her  shifts,  to  save  her  maidenliead 
from  the  Indian  King ;  to  which  purpose  she  feigned  herself  mad, 
and  she  acted  the  matter  so  well,  that  all  her  attendants  took  her 
really  to  be  so,  for  none  would  come  near  her.  The  King  lamented 
her  exceedingly,  and  many  ways  were  used  to  recover  her,  but  all  in 
vain." 

The  lady's  rescue  has,  of  course,  also  been  adapted  from  the 
French  romance,  though,  unlike  C16omad^,  her  lover  does  not  boldly 
fiy  off  with  her  in  broad  day  and  in  presence  of  the  King  and  his 
courtiers,  but  steals  away  with  her  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 
This  is  how  it  is  related  in  the  fortieth  chapter : 

"  News  being  brought  to  Valentine  of  Clerimond,  he  resolved  to 
take  shipping  with  the  Indian  merchant,  attended  only  by  his  squire, 
and  after  a  long  voyage  arrived  in  that  King's  dominions,  and  there 
put  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  physician,  who  undertook  to  cure  any 

^  The  sweet  creature !  ClaremoDdiDe  adopted  a  policy  more  appropriate  to 
her  sex. 

2  That  is,  the  period  of  grace  before  her  marriage,  for  which  she  stipulated. 
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distemper,  especially  madness.  At  last  the  tidings  of  his  skill  came 
to  the  King's  ear,  and  thinking  he  might  recover  Clerimond,  sent  for 
him  ;  and  being  at  dinner,  made  him  sit  down,  and  thus  said :  '  Sir, 
I  have  a  beautiful  lady  in  my  palace,  whom  I  would  fain  make  my 
queen ;  but  her  being  possessed  with  Lunacy,  obstructs  it ;  now  if 
you  can  restore  her  to  her  lost  reason,  I  will  give  you  whatever  you 
ask.'  Valentine  replied :  *  Great  King,  I  doubt  not  effecting  it,  so 
your  majesty  grant  my  being  alone  with  her  all  night,  to  observe 
the  nature  of  the  frenzy ;  to  which  the  King  agreed.'  Now  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  Valentine  espying  Pacolet's  horse,  in  a  secret 
place  of  the  chamber,  and  well-knowing  the  use  of  him,  he  with 
Clerimond,  and  his  squire,  mounted  immediately,  and  rode  through 
the  air  to  Angory,  where  they  were  joyfully  received,  and  the  mar- 
riage rites  performed.  Next  morning  the  Indian  King  missing  the 
lady,  he  caused  search  to  be  made  through  all  his  dominions,  but  to 
no  purpose." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  here  the  name  of  the  king  who  carries 
off  Claremonde  is  Tompart,  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Crom- 
part,  the  name  in  the  original  metrical  romance,  and  this  should 
seem  to  indicate  that  Valentine  and  Orson  was  composed  before  the 
appearance  of  the  prose  version  of  Cleomades, 

In  the  entertaining  romance  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  magic  horse 
of  Cl(3omad6s  and  his  adventures  therewith  are  thus  referred  to  by 
Kcynard,  when  he  is  enumerating  the  priceless  treasures  he  has  lost, 
among  which  was  a  magic  glass — see  ante^  p.  306  : 

"The  treo^  in  whichc  this  glas stode  was  lyght  and  faste,  and  was 
named  Cetyne,^  hit  sholde  endure  ever,  er  it  wold  rote,  or  wormes 
sliold  hurte  it,  and  therefore  kynge  Salamon  seelyd^  his  temple  wyth 
the  same  wode,  witbynforth  Men  pryscd  it  deerer  than  fyn  gold  ;  hit 
is  like  to  a  tree  of  Hebenus,*  of  whyche  wode  Kynge  Crompart  made 

^  In  old  English,  "tree''  is  used  for  wood.  Thus  in  the  fine  ballad  of 
*'  John  the  Reeve  "  we  read  : 

"  His  stirrops  were  of  tree." 

We  still  retain  the  term  in  "  roof-f rf<f,"  "  boot-f ?v<?,"  and  '•  crosa-frrp." 

2  "  Cetyne  "  is  doubtless  the  shittim  wood  of  the  Bible.  3  Ceiled. 

^  Ebony. — The  horse  in  the  metrical  romance  of  CUomadet  is  also  of 
ebony. 
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his  horso  of  tree  for  the  love  of  kynge  Morcadigas^  daughter  that 
was  80  fayr,  whom  he  had  weiide  for  to  liave  woniio.  That  hors  was 
80  made  within,  that  wosomever  rode  on  it  yf  he  wolde,  Le  shold 
he  within  lesse  than  an  hour,  an  hondred  mylo  thens ;  and  that  was 
wel  prevyd,  for  Cleomedes,  the  kyngea  sone,  wolde  not  bylove  that 
that  hors  of  tree  had  suche  myght  and  vertue.  Ho  was  yonge,  lusty, 
and  hardy,  and  desyred  to  doo  grete  dedcs  of  prys,  for  to  be  renomed 
in  this  world,  and  leep  on  this  hore  of  tree.  Crompart  torned  a  pynne 
that  stodo  on  his  brcst,'^  and  anon  the  hors  lyfte  him  up,  and  wento  out 
of  the  halle  by  the  wyndowe,  and  er  one  myglit  saye  his  Pater  Noster, 
he  was  goon  more  ten  myle  waye.  Cleomedes  was  sore  aferd,  and 
supposed  never  to  have  torned  agayn,  as  thistoryo  therof  telle th 
more  playnly;  but  how  grete  drede  he  had,  and  how  ferre  that  ho 
rood  upon  that  horse  made  of  tree  of  Hebenus,  er  ho  coudo  knowe 
the  arte  and  crafte  how  he  shold  tome  hym,  and  how  joyeful  he  was 
whan  he  knewe  it,  and  how  men  sorowed  for  hym,  and  how  ho 
knewe  all  this,  and  the  joyo  therof  when  he  came  agayn,  al  this  I 
passe  over  for  losyng  of  time." 


Paulin  Paris,  in  his  letter  to  Keightley,  says :  "  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  fiction  of  CUomadhs  is  really 
Spanish  or  Moorish.  All  the  personages  are  Saracens  or  Spaniards  ; 
the  scene  is  in  Spain  \  the  character  of  the  fiction  is  akin  to  that  of 
the  fictions  of  the  East."  It  is  passing  strange  how  M.  Paris  could 
make  such  an  utterly  unwarranted  assertion  as  that  all  the  characters 
are  Saracens  or  Spaniards,  and  not  less  so  that  Keightley,  with  Count 
Tressan's  extrait  before  him,  could  have  cited  it  without  question. 
If  we  examine  the  romance,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  prose  version, 
as  rcpre;?entcd  by  the  extrait^  the  only  characters  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  Saracens  are  two  of  the  three  kings  who  came  to  Seville 
with   gifts  to   Marchabias  and   sought  his  daughters   in  marriage, 

^  T)ie  king  is  called  Marchabias  in  the  prose  romance,  and  Morcadigas  in 
the  metrical  version. 

*  Here,  I  think,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the  author  of  Reynard  tJie 
Fox  followed  the  original  metrical  romance,  where  the  name  is  also  Crompart, 
and  where  he — and  not  Cleomad<^,  as  in  the  prose  version  :  ante,  p.  388 — 
turned  the  pin. 
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namoly,  Melicandis,  king  of  Barbary,  and  Bardigans,  king  of  Arme* 
nia;  the  third  being  Croppart,  king  of  Hungary.  But  in  the 
metrical  romance  of  Aden^  all  three  are  decidedly  Saracens  of 
Northern  Africa  :  Melocandis,  of  Barbary ;  Baldigans,  of  Morocco ; 
and  Crompart,  of  Bougie  =  Bujaiyah;  but  the  two  first  have  no 
part  in  the  events  narrated  in  the  romance  after  their  first  appearance 
at  the  Court  of  Seville,  until  the  conclusion,  when  there  is  the  usual 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  all  round.  The  scene  is  seldom  in 
Spain :  it  is  also  in  Tuscany  {ajiie,  p.  390) ;  in  Salermo  (p.  397) ; 
in  Greece  (p.  399,  note  1)  and  many  other  places.  The  Spanish 
characters  may  be  almost  said  to  be  "  conspicuous  by  their  absence." 
Vet  I  (j[uite  agree  with  AL  Paris  in  considering  that  the  original  of 
the  French  metrical  romance  was  Morisco-Spanish,  whether  Aden^ 
derived  his  materials  from  Blanche  of  Castile  {antey  p.  384)  or 
from  some  written  source. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Marco  Polo's  Travels  suggested  to 

■ 

Chaucer  the  idea  of  his  Squire^s  Tcde^  the  scene  of  which  is  at  the 
coui-t  of  the  kh^n  of  Tartary  =  Jenghiz-khan  =  Canjus-kan  = 
Camius-kan.  From  the  general  interest  in  the  Far  East  which  was 
created  in  Chaucer's  time  by  Marco  Polo's  Travels^  the  poet  may 
have  been  induced  to  lay  the  scene  of  his  Tale  in  "the  lend  of  Tar- 
tary," and  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  celebration  of  the  khdn's 
birthday.  "You  must  know,"  says  the  Venetian  traveller,  "the 
1  artara  keep  high  festival  yearly  on  their  birthdays.  And  the  Great 
Kaan  was  born  on  the  28th  day  of  the  September  moon,  so  on  that 
day  is  held  the  greatest  feast  in  the  year  at  the  Kaan's  court,  always 
excepting  that  which  he  holds  on  New  Year's  Day." — "  Tlie  beginning 
of  their  New  Year  is  the  month  of  Febi-uary,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  Great  Kaan  and  all  his  subjects  make  such  a  feast  as  I  now  shall 
describe.  It  is  the  custom  on  this  occasion  that  the  Kaan  and  his 
subjects  should  be  clothed  entirely  in  white ;  so  that  day  every  body 
is  in  white,  men  and  women,  great  and  small.  And  this  is  done  in 
order  that  they  may  thrive  all  through  tlie  year,  for  they  deem  that 
white  clothing  is  lucky.  On  that  day  also  all  the  provinces,  and 
governments,  and  kingdoms,  and  countries  that  own  allegiance  to  the 
Kaan  bring  him  great  presents  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  pearls,  and 
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gems,  and  rich  textures  of  divers  kinds.  And  this  they  do  that  the 
Emperor  throughout  the  year  may  have  abundance  of  treasure,  and 
enjoyment  without  care.  And  tlie  people  also  make  presents  to  o;ich 
other  of  white  things,  and  embrace  and  kiss  and  make  merry,  and 
"wish  each  other  happiness  and  good  luck  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
that  day,  I  can  assure  you,  among  the  customary  presents  there  shall 
be  offered  to  the  Kaan  from  various  quarters  more  than  100,000 
white  horses,  beautiful  animals,  and  richly  caparisoned."^ 

/the  name  of  Cambyuskdn's  second  son,  Camballo,  is  clearly 
derived  from  Cambaluc,  the  capital  of  Cathay,  which  Chaucer  woidd 
also  learn  from  Marco  Polo.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Venetian's 
narrative  at  all  suggestive  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Stjuirv*^  TnU*^  if 
we  except  his  description  of  the  khdn's  celebration  of  the  New  Year, 
when  the  tributary  princes  sent  him  so  many  splendid  gifts ;  but 
"the  king  of  Araby  and  Ind"  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and,  monv 
over,  it  was  not  at  the  New  Year  festival  but  the  khdn*8  birthday 
feast  that  the  Indian  ambassador  came  with  his  master's  frt^e-will 
offerings.  On  the  other  hand,  there  existed  long  befon^  CliauciT  s 
time  the  French  romance,  to  the  beginning  of  which  tlie  First  Part 
of  the  SquMs  Tale  is  very  nearly  related,  and  I  cannot  tliink  the 
resemblance  merely  fortuitous.  It  is  true,  there  is  an  important  dif-< 
ference  between  the  two,  which,  however,  may  be  due  either  U> 
Chaucer  himself,  or  to  his  having  had  before  him  anotlier  version  of 
the  Clicnnadhs  story.  In  both  cases  the  gifts  an^  pn^senttMl  at  the 
birthday  festival  {ante,  p.  270  and  p.  386,  note  2) ;  but  in  Chaucer's 
Tale  there  is  only  one  person  who  brings  the  presents,  from  his  nmstor 
the  Indian  king;  in  CleonuKUs  three  kings  each  bring  a  gift  and  in 
return  demand  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  Seville  in  marriagtv 
The  gifts  are  four  in  Chaucer,  three  in  the  Romance  ;  in  Ix^th,  two  of 
the  objects  possess  similar  qualities,  the  horse  and  the  mirrtir  in 
Chaucer,  and  the  horse  and  the  golden  man  in  the  Komana^  If  the 
sword  and  the  ring  be  of  the  poet's  own  invention — which  I  very 
much  doubt — ho  is  in  this  respect  greatly  superior  to  the  author  of 
Cleoinadh,  or  its  prototype,  as  the  golden  hen  is  a  mt^n^  uh(«1oiis  toy, 

1  Yule'g  edition  of  Marco  Polo's  TraveU^  vol.  I.,  book  II.,  oh.  xlv.,  p.  iUJl ; 
ch,  XV.,  p.  346, 
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for  it  does  not  lay  jxiarls  in  the  metrical  version.  Another  circum- 
stance which  goes  far  to  show  that  Chaucer  had  before  him  a  model 
such  as  Cleomades  is  found  in  the  conclutling  verses,  in  which  he 
rapidly  sketches  some  incidents  of  the  rest  of  the  Tale : 

And  after  wil  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  The6<lora  to  wif ; 
For  whom  ful  ofi6  in  grete  peril  he  wafi, 
Ne  had  he  been  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 

What  can  this  mean,  if  not  that  Algarsif,  like  Cldomad^  for 
Clai'cmonde,  was  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life  because  of  his  Ipve  for 
Theodora,  and  finally  carry  her  off  on  the  magic  steed? /As  for 
Carabyusk4n*s  own  exploits  in  winning  cities — his  "  aventures  and 
batailes,"  the  like  of  which  was  never  heai-d  of — and  never  will  be 
now,  unless  we  accept  John  Ijane's  "  filling  in  "  of  Chaucer's  outlines ; 
and  the  strange  passage  in  which  it  is  hinted  that  Camb.dlo  is  to  fight 
with  "  the  brethren  tiio  "  on  behalf  of  Canac^ ; — I  say  nothing ;  and 
all  the  conjectural  "explanations"  I  have  seen  leave  the  matter  as 
much  in  doubt  as  ever.  I  simply  hold  fast  by  Algarsil's  love- 
adventures. 

There  is  a  curious  wooden-horse  story  which  Prof.  Kittrodge  seems 
to  be  the  first  to  point  out  {Englische  Stiidien^  b.  xii.,  s.  6,  foot-note) 
as  being  connected  with  the  romance  of  Cleoniad^j  and  which  is 
given  by  Delrio,  in  Disqiiiiiitiones  Magirae^  lib.  ii.,  q.  6,  Venice,  ed.  of 
1616,  ]).  102,  from  Robert i  Triezii  Imtilensis  U,  de  technis  ef  impoa- 
tui'is  daemonnm^  c.  5  :  "  De  certamine  duorum  magorum.  Rapuerat 
unus  puellam  forma  egrcgia  et  equo  liguco  inipositam  per  aera  ads- 
portabat.  Alter  in  castm  quodam  Burgundiae,  celebri  convivio 
praesens,  quod  castrum  raptor  praetervohibat,  carininibus  cogit  rap- 
torem  in  caatri  aream  descendere,  et  immobilem  illic  coram  omnibus 
maestuni  cum  praeda  erubescente  sistit,"  and  so  forth.  ^ 

We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  in  most  variants  of  the  Cleo- 

*  "  Of  the  strife  between  two  magicians.  One  [magician]  had  seized  a  girl 
of  remarkable  beauty,  and  having  put  her  on  a  wooden  horse  was  carrying  her 
ofT  through  the  air.  The  other,  who  was  in  a  castle  in  Burgundy,  at  a  great 
»ui>per,  which  castle  the  raviaher  was  flying  over,  compelled  the  ravislier  by  his 
incantations  to  descend  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  and  there  to  remain 
motionless  and  sorrowful  in  the  presence  of  all,  with  his  blushing  prey." 
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fnadh  story  a  girl  is  carrieil  off  on  a  magic  hoi-so  or  some  similar 
contrivance,  but  this  version  is  unique  in  representing  the  magician 
who  perpetrates  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  as  being  van- 
quished by  another  magician — whether  with  good  or  evil  intentions 
does  not  appear  in  the  passage  cited  by  Prof.  Kittredge,  as  above. 

%uhm  ©ale  ai  t^c  €bong  Porsc. 

The  tale  of  the  Magic  Horse  in  the  Arabian  NightSy  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy,  presents  a  striking  resemblance,  save  in  a  few  un- 
important details,  to  that  of  Prince  Cleomad^s,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  both  have  been  derived  from  one  source.  In  the  Arabian  story 
a  king  of  Persia,  who  has  one  son  and  three  daughters  (like  the  king 
of  Seville  in  the  Hispano-Fronch  romance),  and  is  keeping  the  festival 
of  the  New  Year,^  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  when  three  sages 

*  The  **Nu  Ruz/'  or  New  Day,  one  of  the  two  groat  festivals  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Farwardin  (March),  when  the  Hun  i«  in 
Aries;  the  other  festival  is  that  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox.  Jamshid  (b.c.  800) 
established  the  feast  of  the  Nu  Jiuz,  and  it  isobservetl  by  Muslims.  Pai-sis.  and 
Armenians  ;  the  Jews,  to  be  diflFerent,  hold  it  ten  days  later.  Nizanii,  in  his 
Sikandar  Ndnia,  or  Alexander- Book,  tells  us  that  the  world-conqueror 

Sate  and  drank  wine  on  the  feast  of  Nu  Ruz, 
Listened  to  the  song  of  the  singers  ; 
Until  the  time  of  sleep,  far  from  the  king  would  not  be 
The  musician,  nor  the  cup-bearer,  nor  music  and  wine. 

(Clarke's  tmnslation,  Canto  xxii.  12,  13.) 

On  this  day  the  king  of  Persia  attended  by  his  nobles  and  his  army  marches 
out  of  the  capital,  reviews  the  troops,  and  receives  tributes  and  presents,  ami 
gives  robos  of  honour  to  his  courtiers. — "  The  exact  period  of  commencing  the 
New  Year,"  says  Mrs.  Meer  Hasan  Ali,  in  her  Obserrationa  on.  the  Mussulman* 
of  Jndiay  "  is  calculated  by  practical  astronomers,  who  are  in  the  service  of 
most  great  men  in  India,  and  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when 
the  sun  entera  Aries,  so  are  they  <lirected  in  the  choice  of  a  colour  to  be  worn 
in  their  garments  during  this  festival.  If  at  midnight,  the  colour  would  be 
dark  puce,  almost  black  ;  if  at  mid-day,  the  colour  would  be  the  brightest 
crimson.  Thus  to  the  intermediate  hours  is  given  a  shade  of  colours  ap« 
plicable  to  the  time  of  the  night  or  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  that  particular 
sign:  and,  whatever  l>e  the  colour  to  suit  the  hour  of  the  Nii  Riiz,  all  classes 
wear  the  day's  livery,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  subject.  *  Mubarak  Nu 
VxuzV  (May  the  New  Year  be  fortunate  I)  are  the  terms  of  salutation  ex- 
changed by  all  classes  of  society,  the  king  himself  setting  the  example.  The 
day  is  devoted  to  amusements,  a  public  breakfast  at  the  palace,  sending  pre- 
8ent<(,  exchanging  visits  and  so  forth." 

Among  the  Hind(i<*,  the  great  vernnl  festival  is  held  "in  celebration  of  the 
return  of  spring,  and  said  to  be  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  of  his  son  Kiinin- 
deva,  the  god  of   tx)ve.     It  is  identified  with  the  IIoll,  or  Doli-yutra,  the 
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appear  before  him,  and  make  obeisance.  One  of  the  sages  presents 
the  king  with  a  golden  peacock,  which  was  so  formed  that  when  an 
hour  of  the  night  was  ^mst  it  flapped  its  wings  and  uttered  a  loud 
cry ;  another  presents  a  iigure  of  a  man,  made  of  gold  and  set  with 
precious  gems,  having  in  its  hand  a  golden  trumpet,  the  peculiar 
property  of  this  figure  being  that  if  it  were  placed  at  the  gate  of  the 
city  it  would  at  once  sound  an  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 
wliile  the  third  sage  (who  was  of  hideous  aspect,  as  in  Cleomades) 
presents  a  horse  of  ebony  and  ivory,  which  could  carry  its  rider 
wherever  he  pleased.  The  king  tests  the  qualities  of  the  golden 
peacock  and  figure  with  the  trumpet,  and  being  fully  satisfied  with 
their  performances,^  then  orders  the  two  first  sages  to  name  their 
reward.  They  reply:  ** Marry  us  to  two  of  your  daughters."  To 
this  the  king  at  once  consents,  and  his  two  elder  daughters  have  no 
objections,  seeing  that  their  suitors  are  well-favoured  men.  The 
thinl  sage  now  makes  a  similar  request — that  he  should  have  the 
king's  youngest  daughter  in  marriage.  But  the  king  must  first  test 
also  the  properties  of  the  ebony  horse,  and  grants  his  son  permission 
to  make  the  trial.  The  prince  accordingly  mounts  the  magic  horse, 
but  it  won't  move.   Then  the  ugly  owner  explains  that  he  has  simply 

Saturnalia,  or  rather  Carnival,  of  the  Hindus,  when  people  of  all  conditions 
take  liberties  with  each  other,  e8|>ecially  by  scattering  red  powder  and  coloureti 
water  on  the  clothes  of  i)erson8  passing  in  the  street,  as  described  in  the  play 
of  Ilatudcaliy  where  syringes  and  water-pipes  are  used  by  the  crowd.  Flowers, 
and  especially  the  opening  blossoms  of  the  mango,  would  naturally  be  much 
used  for  decoration  at  this  festival  and  as  off'^rings  to  the  god  of  Love.  It 
wjis  formerly  held  on  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra,  or  about  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  April,  but  now  on  the  full  moon  of  Phalguna,  or  about  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  other  great  Hindu  festival,  held  in  the  autumn,  about  October, 
is  called  Durgd-pvja,  being  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Durga." — Sir  Monier 
Williams'  notes  to  his  translation  of  Kalidasa*s  drama  of  SakuntaU'tj  or  the 
Ltuft  Ring. 

The  Persian  festival  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox  was  established  by  Faridun, 
in  the  month  of  Mihrgan  (September),  and  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Mihrgdn-u 
hhatsa^  or  the  day  Mihr,  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Mihr,  when  the  sun  is  in 
Libra  ;  and  (2)  Mihrgdn-i-'dmnia^  the  twent5'-fir8t  of  the  month  Mihr,  on 
which  day  Faridun  captured  Zuhak,  according  to  Firdausi's  Shdh  Ndma,  or 
Book  of  Kings.  From  one  to  the  other,  a  period  of  sixty-days,  the  Persians 
give  themHelves  up  to  pleasui'e. 

^  It  does  not  appear  how  the  king  managed  to  test  the  qualities  of  the 
golden  peacock  and  the  golden  man  :  as  the  former  gave  notice  when  "an 
hour  of  the  night  was  past,"  and  the  latter  blew  his  trum|)et  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 
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ply  to  tarn  the  pin  that  is  fixed  in  the  horse's  head  in  order  to  put 
it  in  motion,  which  the  prince  does,  and  the  steed  instantly  springs 
up  into  the  air  and  is  soon  out  of  sight,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
king  and  all  his  courtiers.  Of  course  the  sage  is  clapped  into  prison, 
pending  the  result  of  the  prince's  aerial  excursion. 

Meanwhile  the  young  prince,  after  having  mounted  to  a  very  groat 
height,  diBCOYers  another  pin  in  the  head  of  the  magic  horse,  on 
turning  which  it  descends  rapidly  and  alights  on  the  roof  of  a  palace, 
from  which  the  prince  finds  his  way  into  a  chamber  of  the  harem, 
where  he  sees  a  most  bewitchingly  beautiful  damsel   among  her 
female  attendants.    The  prince  now  acta  very  differently  from  Cleo- 
mad^  in  the  like  circumstances :  he  knocks  down  the  eunuch  who 
guarded  the  door,  and  scatters  the  slave-girls  right  and  loft.     lie 
then  learns  from  the  damsel  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Yemen,  and  that  this  is  San'4  the  capital  city ; — her  father  had  but 
yesterday  refused  her  to  the  ill-favoured  king  of  India.     When  the 
eunuch  has  "gathered  himself  together,"  the  bravo  prince  tells  hiiu 
that  he  is  the  son-in-law  of  tho  king,  who  had  given  him  permission 
to  come  and  introduce  himself  to  his  bride.     The  eunuch  forthwith 
proceeds  to  the  king  and  informs  him  of  all  this  strange  business, 
and  his  majesty  hastens  full  of  wrath  to  confront  the  bold  iiilrudor 
into  the  presence  of  his  daughter.      But  the  prince  (unliko  CUeo- 
madis)  bullies  the  king,  who  soon  begins  to  change  hid  toiio,  and 
treat  him  with  courtesy — for  the   prince   is  evidently  much   the 
stronger  man.     Our  hero  then  challenges  the  king  to  moot  him  in 
single  combat  for  his  kingdom,  or,  if  he  would  pn»for  it,  draw  out 
his  whole  army  in  battle  array,  and  he  would  encounter  them.     Tho 
king  adopts  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  prince  mounts  his  mtigic 
steed  and  canters  up  in  front  of  the  trooi)8.     After  putting  his  horse 
through  various  exercises  ho  makes  it  ascend  and  spoodily  reaches 
home.     On  learning  that  the  sage  has  been  thrown  into  prison  tho 
prince  causes  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  but  ho  is  not  to  get  tlio 
youngest  princess  in  marriage,  at  which  tho  sago  is  secrtiUy  wrolli, 
and  resolves  to  be  revenged.     The  conclusion  differs  little  from  that 
of  Cleomad^  and  altogether  the  Arabian  tale  is  much  infitrior  to  Ihe- 
Komance. 

LANE.  K  h: 
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It  U  well  knowu  to  such  as  are  faniiliar  with  Eastern  ficiionl 
tliat  Tuilciah  fables  and  popular  tales  have  all  been  tranalat«d  i 
adaptj^  from  Arabian  and  Pcraiim  sources,  but  it  ia  eoldoni  that  t! 
are  iniprovemcuts  on  theii  originals  or  models.  There  occare  a  v 
eingular  veision  of  the  story  of  the  Magic  Ilocse  in  a  Turkish  col)c« 
tlon,  ivritten  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  u  Cretan  n 
'Ali  'Aziz,  and  entitled  'I'hantosnis  from  the  Presence  of  God.'^ 
This  is  how  the  story  begins :  The  king  and  his  son,  Prince  Nez 
with  all  the  ineniberB  of  the  div4n,  were  assembled  at  a  place  1 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  city,  in  order  to  celebrate  New  Ye: 
Day,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Persia.  There  they  ji 
the  tents,  and  spread  out  trays  of  food,  and  hi-;h  and  low  feasteil. 
For  three  days  were  exliibited,  with  playing  and  singing  and  t 
rejoicing  melodies,  all  nianncr  of  strange  and  wonderful  shows ;  ani] 
with  a  thottsaDd  divers  games  and  tricks  they  observed  the  oldot 
rules  and  kept  the  ancient  rites.  "WTiile  they  wei'e  thus  ei 
an  luitian  brought  up  to  the  royal  tent  a  horse  fashioned  of  pni 
gold,^  and  in  likeness  of  a  hobby-horse,  that  he  might  ebow  1 
wonder  of  its  contrivance.  Wlian  they  had  looked  at  the  perfectif^ 
of  its  fiishion,  the  Judian,  its  owner,  said:  "Tliis  thing  hath  a  ytH 
more  marvellous  virtne,  and  it  is  this :  when  I  mount  upon  it,  { 
taketh  mo  to  what  place  soever  I  would,  and  it  accomplisheth  a  thra 
niontba'  journey  in  a  single  day."  And  he  mounted  upon  it  and  r 
into  iho  air,  and  alighted  on  a  mound  that  was  over  against  them, 
Aft«r  tarrying  there  a  brief  space  he  came  again  and  descended  bcfuT^ 
the  king's  tent,  and  all  wore  astonied  at  the  strange  thing.  Thf 
king  gave  the  Indian  many  gifts,  and  said  to  him :  "  Sell  me 
horse,  and  I  will  give  thee  therefor  whatsoever  thou  mayest  wiah.'T 
The  Indian  made  answer,  saying;  "My  loi-d,  this  horse  camo  into 

I  mihaygalat-l  Lcdun-i  Ulakf-i  GiHdn  '■AH  -Aziz  E/f^di.—l  am  in. 
(lobtoil  Id  Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Oibb  for  the  uae  of  his  traDsUtion  (in  maauiicript]  nt 
tlilB  uiir)ou«,  inyfltlnl  work. 

>  Hi^ru  wo  have,  m  in  Oinucrr,  Nn  Indian,  tn  Ihe  ArabJau  lale  Ihi 
naifet  coiiio  wilh  gifts,  in  (liamailh,  *«  have  thrnf  king$.  Tbis  B^creemcnt 
tliu  Turkish  Inlo  wilh  Chaucer  wouM  neem  lu  pnini  lo  the  exiHteiice  in  tho  pMI 
time  of  a  voraion  of  the  story  reseabling  the  Fir^t  Part  of  Ihe  Sqviri'*  liih. 
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the  hands  of  thy  slave  by  a  hap,  so  that  he  knowetli  not  the  value 
thereof ;  but  it  is  very  precious  to  him,  and  there  is  none  could  give 
him  the  price  he  would  say  that  he  should  sell  it."  On  being  asked 
what  he  meant  by  this  riddling,  he  thus  answered  them  : 

"  I,  your  slave,  am  a  man  poor  of  estate,  from  among  dwellers  in 
the  city  of  Lar.  I  gained  my  livelihood  by  serving  as  sweeper  and 
caller  to  prayer  at  the  parish  mosque.  I  had  no  one  in  the  mansion 
of  the  world  save  one  lonesome  daughter,  and  I  owned  nought  of 
that  which  is  called  wealth.  One  day,  thirty  days  agone,  when  I 
had  performed  the  afternoon  prayer,  and  the  congregation  had 
departed,  an  elder  entered  the  mosque,  and  coming  up  to  me  took 
me  by  the  hand.  The  two  of  us  sat  down  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  mosque,  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  said :  '  Brother,  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  thee  a  little.  I  am  not  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  I  am  a 
spirit,  but  I  have  come  purposing  good  to  tlicc'  He  saw  that  there 
was  in  me  no  sign  of  dread,  so  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me 
to  one  of  the  caves  without  the  city,  and  showed  me  this  cunningly 
devised  horse.  And  first  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  device  of  it,  how 
to  make  it  rise  in  the  air,  and  how  to  make  it  descend,  and  how  to 
stop  it,  and  how  to  quicken  it.  Then  he  said  :  *  The  price  of  this 
horse  is  not  in  the  world.  It  passed  by  a  hap  into  my  hands,  but  as 
we  are  spirits  it  is  useless  to  us.  My  desire  is  to  barter  it  with  thee.' 
I  smiled  and  said  :  '  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  possess  nothing  that  I 
should  make  exchange  with  thee.'  He  answered :  '  Thou  hast  a 
daughter.  If  thou  wilt  give  her  to  me,  I  will  give  thee  this ;  but 
take  heed  that  thou  spoil  it  not,  coveting  the  gold  thereof ;  for  if 
thou  knew  its  worth  thou  wouldst  barter  it  for  a  hundred  times  its 
weight  in  gold.'  After  much  thought  the  urgings  of  lust  impelled 
me  to  acceptance,  and  when  he  saw  that  I  was  willing  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  pen-case  and  a  piece  of  paper,  and  said :  *  Now  write 
this  our  exchange  upon  this  paper.'  And  I  wrote  it  and  gave  it  into 
his  hand.  Then  saying,  *  Now  take  tliis  horse  and  go  to  thy  house,' 
he  vanished  from  before  me.  When  I  went  to  my  house  I  found 
not  a  trace  of  my  daughter,  and  straightway  I  fell  a-grieving  tliat  he 
had  come  and  taken  off  my  daughter,  and  I  wept  much.  But 
knowing  that  remorse  would  profit  not,  I  bethought  me  thus :  '  If  I 

E  E   2 
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show  this  horse  in  my  o^vn  city,  it  is  certain  that  I  shall  be  straitened 
by  their  asking  me  where  I  found  it'  So  having  heard  of  your  fair 
and  kingly  qualities,  I  said  to  myself :  '  If  there  be  any  who  will 
know  its  worth,  it  is  the  king.'  So  I  have  brought  it  into  your 
presence.  If  you  desire  it,  I  request  full  ten  times  its  weight  in 
gold." 

Prince  Nesil  is  at  once  enamoured  of  the  wonderful  horse,  and 
persuades  his  father,  Kharezm  Shah,  to  purchase  it.  The  Indian 
instructs  the  prince  how  to  manage  it,  and  he  mounts  on  its  back, 
and  the  horse  ascends  into  the  air.  *'  Pull  not  hard,"  the  Indian 
exclaimed,  but  the  prince  did  not  hear  him,  and  was  quickly  out  of 
sight.  The  king  was  sorely  grieved  at  his  son's  disappearance. — ^Tho 
remainder  of  the  tale  recounts  the  marvellous  adventures  of  Prince 
Kcsfl,  who  arrives  at  a  large  city,  where  there  is  a  castle,  which  ho 
boldly  enters,  and  finds  in  one  of  the  chambers  a  young  lady  who 
has  been  enchanted  by  a  genie,  who  is  in  love  with  her.  Ho 
discovers  the  mode  of  doing  away  the  spell,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
genie  compels  him  to  obey  all  his  behests,  and  in  the  end  is  didy 
married  to  the  damsel. 

A  more  clumsy  contrivance  is  the  Flying  Chair,  in  a  story  which 
Dr.  Jonathan  Scott  translated  from  a  fragment  of  an  Arabic  MS.  text 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  procured  in  Bengal,  and  included 
in  his  TaleSy  Anecdotes,  and  Letters  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  : 

Arabian  ®alc  of  i\t  Hginj  Cfeam 

There  was  formerly  in  Baghdad  a  curly-pa  ted,  avaricious  fellow, 
who  worked  hard  under  an  herb-seller,  and  by  dint  of  penuriousness 
became  possessed  of  fifteen  gold  dinars,^  with  the  counting  of  which 
he  amused  himself  nightly.  One  day,  when  he  was  walking  in  the 
serai  of  Khalayl,  there  passed  by  a  broker  carrying  a  chair  of  wood 
for  sale.  The  labourer  purchased  the  chair  for  fourteen  dinars,  but 
after  taking  it  homo  became  discontented  with  his  bargain,  and 
returned   next   day   to   the   broker,  saying:   ** Either   tell   me   the 

'  About  seven  )>ouud8  and  ten  shillingn. 
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properties  of  this  chair  or  give  me  back  my  money."  The  broker 
took  him  to  the  man  for  whom  he  had  acted,  who  was  a  Jewish 
magician.  On  being  interrogated,  he  said;  "The  property  of  the 
chair  is  this :  whoever  sits  in  it  must  take  a  green  switch  in  his 
hand,  and  strike  the  chair  with  it,  commanding  the  chair  to  convey 
him  wheresoever  he  chooses,  and  it  will  do  so  in  an  instant." 

When  night  fell,  the  labourer  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  struck 
it  with  a  green  switch,  and  ordered  it  to  carry  him  to  the  terrace 
of  the  sultan's  palace.  Instantly  the  chair  ascended  to  the  heavens, 
until  he  heard  the  angels  singing  the  praises  of  Allah  in  the  Milky 
Way.  Then  it  gradually  descended,  and  alighted  on  the  roof  of  the 
palace.  On  entering  he  found  the  sultan's  daughter  asleep  on  a 
sofa,  and  approaching,  he  kissed  her  hand.  The  princess  at  once 
awoke,  and  cried  out  in  great  fear :  "  Who  art  thou  1 "  Satd  he  : 
"  I  am  'Azrd'il,  tlie  angel  of  death ,^  and  am  come  to  take  thy  soul, 
and  the  souls  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the  vazirs  and  the 
generals  of  the  army."  The  princess,  greatly  terrified,  asked  the 
reason  of  this,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
love  for  hei*self,  but  if  her  father  would  marry  her  to  him  all  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  The  princess  promised  to  acquaint  her 
father  of  this,  and  the  impostor,  re-entering  his  chair,  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  his  own  house. 

In  the  morning  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  told  him  of  the  angel 
'Azrd'fl  having  visited  her  during  the  preceding  night,  and  that  he 
required  her  for  his  wife  as  the  condition  of  sparing  their  lives ;  and 
the  sultan  at  once  caused  the  marriage  contract  to  be  drawn  up  in 
due  form.  When  it  was  dark  the  impostor  returned  in  his  flying 
chair,  and  finding  everything  done  as  he  desired,  appointed  the  next 
Friday  for  the  night  of  consummation,  and  he  passed  the  interval  at 
his  own  housa  On  the  Friday  night  ho  came  in  his  chair,  gaily 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  profoundly  impressed  the  sultan  and 
his  courtiers  with  his  dignified  appearance.  The  marriage  was  duly 
consummated,  and  he  spent  several  happy  days  with  his  beautiful 

*  Muslims  reckon  four  archangels  :  (1)  Jabra*il  (t.  e,  Gabriel),  who  is  God's 
messenger  ;  (2)  Mika'il  (Michael),  who  is  the  protector  of  the  Jews  ;  (3)  Isrifii, 
who  will  sound  the  last  trumpet ;  and  (4)  *Azra11,  the  angel  of  death. 
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bride,  till,  unluckily,  an  ignorant  cook,  being  in  want  of  firewood, 
chopped  up  his  precious  chair  for  fuel. 

The  pretended  angel,  naturally  fearing  detection  after  this 
calamity,  slipped  out  of  the  palace  at  midnight,  and  returned  to  his 
home,  where  he  wept  and  bitterly  lamented  his  lost  grandeur. 
While  thus  plunged  in  the  sea  of  grief  and  vain  regrets,  the  genie  of 
the  chair  appeared  before  him,  touched  by  his  misfortune,  and 
presented  him  with  a  cap  and  a  ring,  saying :  "  When  thou  puttest 
this  cap  on  thy  head  thou  shalt  be  invisible  to  all  eyes ;  and  as  for 
this  ring,  should  any  trouble  befall  thee,  press  it  and  I  will  come  to 
thee  instantly,  and  do  thy  bidding."  And  he  returned  to  the  palace 
without  being  discovered,  as  he  wore  the  cap  of  invisibility;  and, 
buoyed  up  by  the  genie's  promise  of  aid,  he  continued  for  some  time 
happy  in  the  society  of  his  royal  spouse. 

Meanwhile  the  vazfrs,  having  ascertained  the  real  condition  and 
rank  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  sultan,  disclosed  the  whole  affair  to 
him,  suggesting  that,  as  a  proof  that  the  self-styled  'AzrA'fl  was  no 
impostor,  he  should  be  required  to  bring  some  of  the  fruits  of 
Paradise.  The  sultan  then  went  to  his  daughter  privily,  and  bade 
her  desire  her  husband  to  bring  fruits  fi-om  the  spirit-world,  which 
she  did  very  willingly;  and  her  husband,  going  into  another  apart- 
ment, suuimoued  the  genie  by  means  of  his  ring,  who  speedily 
brought  him  the  required  fruits. 

Some  time  after  this  occurrence  the  sultiin  fell  in  love  with,  and 
purchased  a  beautiful  slave-girl,  offered  for  sale  in  the  market-place. 
But  scarce  had  she  been  placed  in  the  royal  harem  when  a  prince  of 
the  red  genii,  charmed  by  her  sweet  voice,  carried  her  off  to  grace  the 
nuptials  of  his  son.  One  of  the  wedding  guests,  a  hideous  'ifrit, 
became  cjiamoured  of  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  seized 
her  in  his  arms  and  conveyed  her  into  his  cave,  which  was  in  the 
seventh  dei>tli  of  the  earth.  The  aid  of  the  "angel  *Azrd*fl"  was 
invoked  by  the  sultan,  through  his  daughter,  and  the  obedient  genie 
of  the  chair,  cap,  and  ring  slew  the  'ifrft  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
and  restored  the  fair  slave  to  her  royal  lover.  But  her  charms  soon 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  sultan  that,  shutting  himself  up  with  her, 
he  neglected  the  affairs  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
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neighbouring  prince  invaded  the  country,  and,  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  actually  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  In 
this  strait  the  sultan  again  had  recourse  to  his  son-in-law,  who,  clad 
in  armour,  with  the  cap  of  invisibility  over  his  helmet,  and  attended 
by  the  genie,  who  was  also  invisible,  entered  the  invader's  camp  at 
midnight  and  utterly  routed  his  troops.  The  prince  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  sultan's  son-in-law,  and,  with  all  his  treasure 
and  the  army  equipage,  led  into  the  city,  after  the  pretended  angel 
had  removed  his  cap  of  invisibility.  Then  the  sultan  caused  the 
prince  to  be  confined  in  one  of  the  palace-towers,  and  ordered  public 
rejoicings  to  be  held  throughout  his  dominions;  after  which  he 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  company  with  the  beautiful 
slave-girl,  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  his  son-in-law,  who  lived  in 
the  utmost  felicity  with  the  princess  until  death,  the  destroyer  of  all, 
separated  them. 

We  have  somewhat  similar  incidents  to  those  of  the  Arabian  tale 
of  the  Flying  Chair  in  the  **  Histoiro  de  Malik  et  de  la  Princesse 
Schirine,"  in  Les  Mills  et  ufi  Jours:  Contes  Persans,  translated  by 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  Paris,  1710-12,  5  vols.,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : 

Imian  5^ak  oi  tire  Hgittg  Cfeest. 

In  days  of  yore  there  dwelt  at  Surat  a  certain  merchant,  who  at 
his  death  left  all  his  wealth  to  his  only  son,  named  Malik.  This 
youth  in  a  very  short  time  spent  nearly  all  his  patrimony  in  riotous 
living.  It  liappened  one  day  that  a  man  from  Sarandib  (Ceylon) 
came  to  dine  with  Malik,  and  talked  much  to  him  of  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  travelling  to  foreign  countries.  Malik  confessed 
that  he  did  not  now  possess  sufficient  means  to  allow  him  the 
indulgence  of  visiting  strange  places,  and  remarked  that  there  were 
the  dangers  of  shipwreck  on  the  sea  and  of  robbery  on  the  land  to 
be  set  against  the  advantages  of  travel.  "  I  will  undertake,"  re- 
joined his  guest,  "  to  provide  you  with  the  means  of  travelling  free 
from  all  such  risks."  On  the  following  day  the  stranger  desired 
Malik  to  order  a  joiner  to  make  for  him  a  wooden  chest,  six  feet  long 
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and  four  feet  broad.  When  the  chest  was  brought  the  stranger  fixed 
into  it  certain  screws  and  springs,  and  on  the  third  day,  having 
caused  Malik  to  send  his  slaves  out  of  the  way,  he  entered  the  chest, 
which  instantly  rose  high  in  the  air,  then  proceeded  some  distance 
very  rapidly,  and  returned  and  descended  on  the  spot  where  Malik 
stood  gazing  in  astonishment,  after  which  he  took  Malik  with  him 
into  the  chest,  and  made  a  short  excursion  through  the  air.  The 
stranger  presented  the  wonderful  contrivance  to  Malik,  who  gave  him 
a  purse  of  sequins,  and  was  shown  how  to  guide  the  machine  by 
means  of  the  screws  and  springs. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Malik's  creditors  became  very 
clamorous,  and  as  a  last  resource  he  entered  his  flying  machine  at 
night  and  escaped.  After  journeying  through  the  air  a  day  and  a 
night,  he  descended  into  a  wood,  near  a  large  city,  where  he  care- 
fully concealed  liis  machine.  From  a  peasant  Malik  learned  that  it 
was  the  eity  of  Ghaznf,  the  capital  of  King  Bahaman,  whose  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Sliiriu,  being  threatened  by  her  horoscope  that  she 
should  be  betrayed  by  a  strange  man,  he  had  caused  a  lofty  palace 
to  be  erected,  with  gates  of  China  steel,  of  which  the  sultan  himself 
kept  the  keys,  and  they  were  moreover  guarded  by  soldiers  night 
and  day.  The  sultan  visited  her  once  a  week,  and  her  companions 
were  her  old  nurse  and  some  female  slaves. 

When  it  is  dark  Malik  enters  his  flying  machine  and  descends  on 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  whence  he  contrived  to  find  his  way  into  the 
apartment  of  Shirin,  whom  he  discovers  asleep  on  her  couch.  For  a 
time  he  contemplates  her  surpassing  beauty  with  rapture,  then  kneel- 
ing beside  her,  he  kisses  her  fair  hand,  on  which  she  awakes  and 
cries  out  in  alarm.  The  nurse  comes  into  tlie  room  and  charges  her 
with  complicity.^  Malik  declares  that  he  is  the  prophet  Muhammed, 
and  that,  pitying  her  having  to  pass  her  life  in  a  prison,  albeit  a 
gilded  one,  he  has  resolved  that  she  shall  be  his  wife.  They  credit 
his  story,  and  Malik  quits  the  princess  before  daybreak.  Having 
procured  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  eight  days,  and  some  line 
clothes,  he  passes  all  the  succeeding  day  in  the  wood,  and  at  night 

^  The  Dursc  might  have  known  that  the  cries  of  the  princefis  betokened 
bcr  innocence — but  nHmporte  I 
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again  visits  the  princess,  who  asks  him :  "  How  comes  it  that  yoii 
look  so  youthful?  I  always  understood  that  the  Prophet  wiim  a 
venerable  old  man."  Quoth  he  :  "So  I  do  sometimes  appear  to  tlu^ 
faithful ;  but  I  thought  that  you  would  prefer  to  see  me  as  a  young 
man."! 

Thus  several  days  are  passed  very  pleasantly — Malik  taking  caro 
to  leave  each  morning  before  dawn — when  the  sultan  comes  to  visit 
his  daughter,  who  is  rather  vexed  to  see  him.  Slie  tells  him  at  last, 
however,  that  he  is  father-in-law  of  Muliammed.  **  Nonsense,"  ex- 
claims the  sultan.  "  Alas !  I  now  see  how  useless  it  is  to  strive 
against  the  decrees  of  fate.  Your  horoscope  is  fulfilled.  A  tniitor 
has  seduced  you  !  *'  So  snying,  he  rushes  out  of  the  room  and 
searches  everywhere,  without  lindiiig  any  trace  of  the  iiujKwtor.  He 
summons  all  his  ministers,  and  tells  them  of  the  heavy  calamity  tliat 
has  befallen  both  himself  and  his  daughter.  The  chief  va/{r  Hayn 
that  the  alleged  marriage  may  have  actually  taken  plaeo,  although 
the  story  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mere  invention,  (ireat  faniiiioM, 
he  adds,  have  before  attributed  their  origin  t^)  siinilar  (WcuIh.  Mont 
of  the  other  ministers  professed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  htit  ono 
said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  slightisHt  degroM  of  crodiMMM) 
placed  in  such  a  story; — was  it  likely  that  the,  I'rophet,  aniid-.t  the 
hiirfs  of  Paradise,  would  si;ek  a  bride  on  earth  Y  lln  wa^  of  opinion 
that  the  sultan  shouM  institute  a  thorough  Henre.h  for  tlie  impostor, 

The  sultan  disminnen  the  mini.HterH,  Hayiii}^'  that  he  will  Htiiy  all 
night  with  the  princesM,  and  inveidigate  IhiH  inatt^tr  hiiiineir.  Shiriii 
tells  him  tliat  her  husband  would  never  eat  anything  while  with  luM' 
— itself  a  proof  that  he  is  what  he  repreHenUf  hiniiu^lf  to  he,  Ai  (ho 
usual  hour  for  the  im)>oHtf>r'H  viMit  drawn  near,  tlu^  nultan  \m\\n  htm 
self  in  his  daught4:r'H  apaitnie.nt,  with  a  lighttMl  t^ipiir  and  a  nuKed 
sword  in  his  hand,  (httennine^l,  if  herenHiny,  t^i  wanh  otit  (he  ntuin 
on  his  honour  with  the  villain'n  life  lilood.  I'tennntly  it  hiippeni 
to  lighten,  and  a  flahh  da//.leH  tlie  hiiltun,   who  eonehnlen  tlmt  Mie 

^  M:ilik,  if  not  IIk*  prliiruRn  hImi,  ntiniilij  tiitvo  Uiumii  llinl  In  I'linnlhtt  ihu 
faithful  are  IrleMNnl  wiltt  iHinnifilal  nml  riffotvu*  veiMitf  immuIiimmI,  niiioit  lliit 
I'ropliet  linH  not  only  |ir<iiii)n4iil  Itiiil  ^ituli  nf  lliit  fitlliinil  la  In  lliemi  Intpjiv 
regions  to  hav(«  nrfrnty  ot  ttm  iilliia,  III  liliinti  %\\w\  lipmtMpa,  liul  Itial  ti«t  bhllll 
be  endowed  with  ilui  utrenutli  of  tn'mtfy  iut>n, 
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lightning  indicates  the  descent  of  the  Prophet.  At  this  moment  Malik 
enters,  and  the  sultan,  instead  of  being  enraged,  is  strack  with  awe, 
and,  dropping  his  scimitar,  falls  prostrate  and  kisses  Malik's  feet, 
exclaiming :  *'  O  great  Apostle !  what  am  I,  to  deserve  the  honoar  of 
being  your  father-in-law ! "  Full  of  gratitude,  the  sultan  then  dis- 
creetly withdraws  from  the  apartment,  leaving  the  princess  with 
Malik,  who  passes  the  night  with  her  as  usual,  and  departs  before 
tlie  first  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  illumine  the  horizon. 

The  vazirs  are  again  sent  for  and  informed  by  the  delighted 
sultan  that  the  princess  ShWn  is  really  the  spouse  of  the  Prophet, 
but  they  do  not  credit  such  a  very  improbable  story.  But  one  of 
tlieir  nu!iibcr,  returning  home,  falls  from  his  horse  and  breaks  his  leg, 
and  his  colleagues  look  upon  the  mischance  as  a  punishment  for  his 
impious  incredulity.  The  sultan  gives  orders  that  all  the  city  be 
decorated,  and  public  rejoicings  be  held  in  celebration  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage  with  ^luhammed,  the  Apostle  of  Gotl.  When  Malik 
returns  at  night,  the  sultan  tells  him  of  the  accident  to  one  of  his 
ministers,  and  Malik  declares  that  it  will  in  future  cost  the  life  of 
any  doubter.  The  sultan  takes  his  vazirs  before  the  princess  next 
day,  and  begs  her  to  intercede  with  the  Apostle  for  their  pardon,  to 
which  she  generously  consents. 

By  this  time  Malik  has  eaten  up  all  his  provisions  in  the  wood  ; 
the  "  Prophet "  is  actually  reduced  to  as  great  straits  for  a  meal  as 
ever  was  beggjir  going  about  from  house  to  house.  So  he  says  to  the 
princess :  "  My  l)eloved,  you  have  omitted  to  give  me  a  dower." 
"  True,"  she  replies ;  "  but  I  will  speak  of  it  to  my  father  in  the 
moniiug."  "  Xo,  no;  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so.  I  do  not 
care  for  wealth — it  is  of  no  use  to  me.  Sufficient  will  it  be  if  you 
give  me  some  of  your  jewels."  The  princess  would  readily  have 
given  him  all  that  she  possessed,  but  Malik  contented  himself  with 
two  large  diamonds,  which  he  sold  to  a  jeweller  next  day. 

Malik  has  enacted  the  part  of  the  "  Prophet"  for  about  a  month, 
when  an  ambassador  from  a  neighbouring  king  arrives  at  the  court 
of  Sultan  Bahaman  to  demand  the  princess  Shirin  in  marriage.  The 
sultan  informs  him  that  his  daughter  is  already  married,  and  to  no 
Icsij  a  iKjrs^^nagc  than  the  holy  Apostle  himself.     The  ambassador 
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thinks  the  sultan  is  mad,  ami  returns  with  the  strange  answor  to  his 
royal  master,  who  di^cms  it  an  insult,  and  at  once  mustvrs  his  arn^Y 
and  marches  to  attiick  Ghazni.  Sultan  Bahaman  is  in  dosjxair,  for 
the  invader  is  more  powerful  than  he ;  but  Malik  bids  the  prinivtss 
tell  her  father  that  he  will  give  him  his  aid  in  defeating  iho  ouomy. 
Having  filled  his  flying  chest  with  stones,  he  g(.>cs  up  into  the  air 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  descending  ck>so  to  tho  foixn^u 
king's  tent  unpercelved  by  the  sentries,  jxjeps  inside,  and  siving  hixu 
asleep  strikes  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  stone,  wounding  him 
severely ;  after  which  he  again  ascends  in  his  chost,  and  showers 
stones  on  the  troops  below,  who  all  fly  in  dismay,  loaving  tents  and 
equipage  l)ehind  them.  The  invading  king  is,  however,  taken 
prisoner;  and  ^lalik,  to  signalize  the  victory,  pn^jvjin^s  some  tin^ 
works  on  the  following  day,  and  taking  them  with  him  in  his  ohiVSJt 
at  the  darkest  hour  of  tho  night  he  goes  very  high  into  tho  air, 
where  he  lights  them,  with  very  gocnl  elleet.  In  tho  morning  ho 
goes  into  the  city,  to  hear  what  the  people  an.*  s;\yiug  aWut  his 
pyrotechnic  display.  Some  are  swearing  that  they  actually  saw  tho 
"Prophet"  amidst  showers  of  meteors,  and  so  on.  All  this  delights 
Malik  very  much,  of  course;  but  in  the  meantime  his  previous  ehi\?t 
is  burning  in  the  wood.  A  sjuirk  of  a  firework  had  somehow  caught 
the  chest  and  snioulderc^d  until  the  morning  bnvze  fann^sl  it  into 
flames.  When  ^lalik  discovered  the  extent  of  the  calamitv  ho  ri'nt 
his  clothes  and  beat  his  face.  Ihit  all  in  vain  :  he  nnist  now  Sivk 
his  fortune  elsewhere ;  and  so  he  departed  with  a  caravan  for  Oiun\ 
where  he  became  a  weaver.^ 

^  "  0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! " — Ilnns  Amiors«»n,  in  hia 
Danish  collection  of  faiiy  tales,  has  re-cooked  this  tnle  for  the  sjKvial  Ivnetit 
of  youngsters ;  his  version  is  therefore  valueless  for  purjH>ses  of  ct>ui|iarisi>n  : 
A  merchant's  son  squanders  all  his  heritage — all  but  four  shillings,  a  )vair  of 
slippers,  and  a  dressing-gown.  One  of  his  friends  sent  him  a  trunk,  and  as  he 
had  nothing  to  pack  into  it,  he  went  inside  of  it  himself,  and  tho  moment  ho 
had  closed  the  lid  the  trunk  fiew  up  the  chimney  and  soannl  far  hIk>vo  tho 
clouds.  He  alighted  in  Turkey,  and  hid  the  trunk  under  leaves  in  a  wood. 
Meeting  a  nurse  and  child,  he  asked  who  live<l  in  yomler  castle,  and  was  told, 
the  king's  daughter,  of  whom  it  had  been  predicted  that  she  should  l>e  unhappy 
through  a  lover.  He  reaches  her  chamber  window  in  his  trunk,  is  admitted 
by  the  princess,  and  tells  her  that  he  is  a  Tiirkhh  ffod,  and  so  on.  Needless  to 
say  that  this  tale  is  not  Danish,  but  probably  derived  from  either  the  Arabian 
story  of  the  Flying  Chair,  or  the  Tersiau  8tor>'  of  the  Flying  Trunk. 
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Til  ere  is  another  Persian  version  which  occurs  in  a  collection  by 
an  author  of  whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  except  that  he  was 
70  years  of  a^^e  when  he  made  it,  and  that  his  name  was  Muhammed 
Kdzini  bin  Mirak  Husain  Muzafifarf  Sajivandf,  poetically  sumamed 
llubbf.  This  collection,  which  is  described  in  Dr.  Rieu's  Catalogue 
of  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  Bntish  Museum^  voL  ii.  pp.  759, 
760,  Or.  237,  has  no  specific  title,  but  is  merely  called  Hikdydt- 
i  ^Ajib  il  Gharib,  Wonderful  and  Strange  Tales,  and  it  may  have 
served  as  the  model  of  the  Turkish  story-book,  AUFaraj  ba^d  al- 
ShulflaJi,  Joy  after  Distress,  many  of  the  tales  in  both  being  identical, 
and  the  story  in  question  being  No.  13  of  the  Turkish  MS.  375,  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Paris.     This  is  an  abstract  of  the 

Icrsian  ®ale  of  tfec  ^cafrer  as  tfec  angel  6akiel 

A  WEAVER  and  a  carpenter,  in  Nishapur,  are  both  in  love  with  the 
same  girL  For  her  sake  each  makes  a  masterpiece  of  his  craft ;  the 
weaver,  a  seamless  shirt,  and  the  carpenter,  a  magic  coffer.  Induced 
to  try  the  coffer,  the  weaver  enters  it,  and  on  turning  a  peg  finds 
himself  flying  up  to  the  sky.^  Having  bethought  to  turn  the  peg 
the  other  way,  he  rapidly  descends  and  alights  in  view  of  a  castle  in 
which  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Oman  is  jealously  kept  under 
seven  locks.  Coming  down  upon  the  roof  at  night,  he  finds  the 
piincess  in  bed,  and  declares  that  he  is  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  whom 
she  has  been  given  by  God  as  his  bride.  He  becomes  her  accepted 
lover,  and  visits  her  in  the  same  way  every  night.  At  length  the 
king  is  told  of  this  wonderful  occurrence,  and  accepts  his  celestial 
son-in-law.  He  is  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  farther  evidence  of  his 
divine  power :  "  Gabriel"  crushes  the  head  of  an  unbelieving  courtier ; 
ho  puts  to  flight  a  king  who  claimed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  first 
by  bombarding  him  and  his  army  with  stones,  and  then  by  shower- 
ing fire  down  on  his  camp.  On  the  latter  occasion,  however,  the 
magic  coffer  is  accidentally  burnt  "  Gabriel "  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  earning  bread  by  his  old  trade.  In  this  humble  con- 
dition he  is  recognized  by  the  princess,  and  he  explains  that  he  has 

^  The  carpenter  apparently  wished  by  this  means  to  get  rid  o€  his  rival. 
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incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  and  that  the  gatce  of 
heaven  are  for  a  time  closed  to  him.  At  this  juncture  a  new  enemy 
appears.  The  unwilling  "  Gahriel "  is  clad  in  armour  and  put  ujwn 
a  horse.  The  fiery  steed  rushes  with  him  on  hemllong  oaroer  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  knocks  down  a  tree,  which  cnishos  the  hostile 
king,  and  finally  falls  into  a  pit,  where  "Gabriel"  is  aftorwanls 
found  half-dead.  In  the  end  he  confesses  his  deceit  to  the  king, 
who,  grateful  for  past  services,  condones  tlie  offence  and  kei^j^  tJio 
secret  for  himself.  ^ 

We  shall  probably  find  the  prototype  of  the  diffeitmt  versions  in 
a  tale  in  the  Panchatanfra,  Book  L,  Fab.  5,  Renfey's  Oenium  tRuis»- 
lation,  which  is  now  to  bo  presented  in  English  for  the  tii'st  time. 
The  Panchatantra  (Five  Chapters)  is  a  Sanskrit  version  of  the  ceK^ 
brated  collection  known  in  Europe  generally  as  the  FabU^s  of  IMlimv, 
or  Bidpa'i.  About  the  year  531,  an  old  Indian  Ixx^k  of  fabK^s  and 
tales  was  translated  into  Pahlavf,  the  ancient  languagi^  of  IVi-sia,  by 
order  of  King  Nuahfrvdn,  surnamed  the  Just,  and  entitKnl  A'^i/iAi:/ 
and  Damnag,  from  the  names  of  two  jackals  who  play  a  loailin^*  \\\ti 
in  the  first  section.  From  Pahlavi  this  work  was  tmnslattHl  into 
Syriac,  about  570,  and  into  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  KaJUtt  H\t 
Dimna^  by  Ibn  Almukaffa,  about  the  year  754.  From  the  Aralxio,  a 
Greek  translation,  entitled  Idinelates  and  Siephanites^  was  mailo  by 
Simeon,  the  son  of  Seth,  in  1080.  Two  IIebix»w  versions  wore  mailo 
from  the  Arabic  or  the  Syriac,  both  in  the  13tli  century,  one  of  whioh 
is  anonymous,  the  other  is  by  Rabbi  Joel.  In  11 68  a  Poivian  trans- 
lation, from  the  Arabic,  was  made  by  Nasr-*ullah.  Dinrfovium  Uu- 
niancB  vitce  is  the  title  of  a  Latin  version  by  John  of  Capua ;  and 
an  Italian  translation,  by  Doni,  vn\s  rendered  into  Englisli  under  the 

*  There  is  a  story,  common  to  most  European  countries — but  I  cannot 
locate  it  anywhere  at  present — in  which  a  lucky  impostor,  who  had  gt>t  a  ^rtstt 
reputation  for  strength  and  courage,  through  a  series  of  more  aciMdcnt^  is 
com|)ened  by  the  king  (whose  daughter  lie  had  marrie<l)  to  go  and  attack  an 
invading  army  single-handed.  He  is  tied  down  to  the  saddle  of  his  hort^^  who 
rushes  gallantly  to  the  attack,  and  the  "  hero/*  in  sheer  desperation,  Inys  hold 
of  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  comes  oft  in  his  hands,  and  grasping  it  tightly  ho 
approaches  the  hostile  troops,  who  fly  in  dismay  at  seeing  a  man  wielding  such 
a  formidable  weapon ;  and  the  repute  of  this  favourite  of  fortune  is  ever  after- 
wards beyond  the  sneers  of  envious  courtiers. 
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title  of  Moral  Philosophi/  of  Doni,  Another  Sanskrit  version  of  this 
famous  work  is  the  Hltopadesa  (Friendly  Counsel),  hut  neither  it  nor 
the  Panchakifiira  can  ho  considered  as  representing  the  text  which 
was  done  into  the  Pahlavi  language,  if  we  may  judge  hy  the  Arahic 
version.  The  following  tale  is  peculiar  to  tlie  Panchatantra  ;  I  have 
added  some  explanatory  notes  to  the  translition,  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  to  me  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  who  is  enriching 
the  new  edition  of  Chambers's  Encydopcedia  with  able  articles  on 
folk-lore  subjects : 

i\t  Mil  SJisl^ira. 

In  a  certain  place  there  dwelt  two  friends,  a  weaver  and  a 
carpenter.  They  were  very  much  attached  to  each  other  from  their 
childhood,  having  always  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Once 
there  hapi)ened  to  be  held  in  the  temple  of  the  gods  a  grand  festival, 
in  the  course  of  which  there  was  a  procession.  Actors,  dancers,  and 
singers  were  there  in  great  numbers,  and  people  from  different 
countries  had  jissembled.  Now  as  the  fiiends  were  making  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  they  perceived  on  a  young  elephant  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  who  had  come,  attended  by  eunuchs  and  other 
servants  of  the  harem  to  behold  the  images  of  the  gods,  llio 
weaver,  immediately  on  seeing  her,  was  struck  by  the  arrow  of  the 
god  of  Love,^  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  though  he  had  taken  poison 
or  some  evil  demon  possessed  him.  The  carpenter,  when  he  saw  him 
in  this  plight,  felt  sympathy  with  his  pains,  and  had  him  lifted  up 
by  strong  men  and  carried  to  his  own  house.  There,  by  the  agency 
of  divers  soothing  draughts  which  the  physician  had  prescribed,  and 
by  the  aid  of  conjurors^  also,  he  was  after  a  long  time  and  with 
difficulty  brought  back  to  consciousness.  Then  the  carpenter  inquired 
of  him  :  "  0  friend  !  why  didst  thou  swoon  away  without  any  cause) 

1  Eamadeva,  the  Hindu  Cupid.  His  poetical  name  is  Ananga,  lit.,  incor- 
poreal. He  is  represented  aa  a  beautiful  youth,  sometimes  conversing  with 
hilt  mother  and  consort,  Rati,  in  his  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes  riding 
on  a  parrot,  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing-girls  or  nymphs,  the  foremost  of 
whom  bears  his  standard,  on  which  is  a  fish  on  a  red  ground. 

^  Professional  exorcists  of  demons. 
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Tell  me,  and  speak  the  truth."  The  other  replied:  **If  thou  wilt 
hear  it  from  me,  we  must  be  alone,  so  that  1  may  speak  without 
concealing  anything."  "When  this  was  brought  about,  he  said  to 
him :  "  Doarest,  if  in  tiiith  thou  lovest  me  as  a  friend,  do  mo  the 
kindness  to  carry  woo<l  for  my  funeral  fire.  Do  as  I  desire ;  for  what 
is  done  for  the  sake  of  a  little  affection  cannot  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  abuntlance  of  thine."  But  the  other  when  he  heard  this  saiii, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  with  a  broken  voice :  "  Whatever  may  be 
the  course  of  thy  suffering,  do  thou  declare  it,  so  that  help  may  be 
provided,  if  possible ;  for  do  not  they  say  : 

*  The  egcj  of  Brahma  in  this  world  contains  nought  but  it  may 
be  set  to  right  by  herbs,  money,  counsel,  and  prudence.*  ^ 

If,  then,  it  can  be  remedied  by  those  four,  I  shall  remedy  it."  The 
weaver  replied :  "  Against  these  my  sufferings  neither  those  four 
remedies  nor  a  thousand  others  can  avail.  Therefore  retaixl  not  my 
death."  The  carpenter  said  :  "  Dear  friend,  let  me  know  neverthe- 
less, so  that,  if  I  cannot  bring  help,  I  may  perish  in  the  flames  with 
thea  Separation  I  could  not  bear  for  a  single  moment.  That  is 
my  firm  resolve."  The  weaver  said  :  "Friend  of  m}'  youth,  listen, 
then.  Immediately  when  I  had  beheld  the  king's  daughter  on  the 
elephant  I  was  reduced  to  this  condition  by  the  eminent  deity  who 
bears  a  fish  in  his  banner ;-  and  now  I  cannot  bear  this  torment 
flven  as  it  is  said  : 

*  "When  shall  I  sleep,  wenry  with  this  battle  of  love,  my  breast 
sunk  between  a  pair  of  milk-white  bosoms,  moist  with  saffron,  and 
round  like  the  globes  of  the  love-ardent  elephant,  caged  up  in  her 
arms,  and  but  for  one  moment  blest  with  her  embrace  ]  * 

And  thus : 

*The  red  bimba-like  lii^s,^  the  chalice-like  bosoms,  swelling  in  the 
pride  of  youth,  the  deej^ly-sunk  navel,  the  bent  lotos-flower  of  the 
yoni,  the  dainty  narrowness  of  the  waist — n:ay  well  bring  suffering 

^  The  egg  of  Brahma,  the  first  of  the  Hindu  triad  :  the  egg  is  the  world, 
the  Orphic  or  mundane  egg  which  floated  amidst  the  water  before  the  creatiuii, 
and  from  which  Brdhmn,  tlio  first-l>orn,  according  to  some  legends,  cmergetl, 
but  according  to  othei-s,  merely  re»olved  itself  into  the  upper  and  lower  spheres 
—Wilson's  Hindu  Tlieatrc,  ii.  58. 

'^  /.  e.  the  god  of  Love — Kaniadeva. 

^  Biniba,  or  vimba  =  the  Bryonia  grand i*. 
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to  the  impassioned  heart;  but  that  her  fair  cheeks  should  ever  and 
ever  consume  me,  that  is  not  well.'  '* 

But  the  carpenter,  when  he  had  heard  this  tale  of  love,  said 
smiling  :  "  Friend  of  my  youth,  if  that  is  the  cause,  our  goal  is  easily 
reached  :  even  this  very  day  shalt  thou  be  with  her."  The  weaver 
said :  '*  When  nothing  but  the  wind  can  enter  the  maiden's  chamber, 
and  guarded  as  it  is  moreover,  how  should  a  meeting  be  possible  1 
Why  wouldst  thou  deceive  me  with  an  untruthful  talel"  The 
carpenter  said;  "Friend,  thou  shalt  see  the  power  of  my  cunning." 
When  he  had  said  this,  he  forthwith  constructed  from  the  timber  of 
the  Vdyudsha-tree^  a  Garuda  moving  on  a  pivot;  also  two  pairs  of 
arms,  furnished  with  the  shell,  the  discus,  the  club,  and  the  lotus,  to- 
gether with  the  diadem  and  breast-jeweL  He  then  made  the  weaver 
bestride  it,  and  having  thus  fitted  him  with  all  the  attributes  of 
Vishnii,^  he  showed  him  the  mode  of  working  the  pivot,  and  said : 
"  Friend  of  my  youth  !  go  at  midnight  in  this  shape  of  Vishnii  to  the 
maiden's  chamber,  who  dwells  alone  at  the  end  of  the  palace  having 
seven  storeys,  win  her  love  with  feigned  words,  as  in  her  inexperience 
she  will  believe  thee  to  be  Vasudeva,^  and  so  make  her  thy  own." 

Then  the  weaver  after  hearing  this  went  thither  in  such  shap«, 
and  said  to  her  :  "  Art  thou  asleep  or  awake  1  For  thy  sake  have  I 
come  in  my  own  person  from  the  milky  way  of  Love,  leaving  Lakshmi 
behind.*  Come,  then,  to  my  arms."  When  she  saw  him  riding  on 
the  bird  Garuda,  with  four  arms,  with  weapons,  and  the  breast-jewel 
of  Vishnii,  she  rose  in  astonishment  from  her  couch,  folded  her  hands 
reverently,  and  said :  "  0  mighty  one !  I  am  an  impure,  worm-like 
mortal,  and  thou  art  the  object  of  adulation,  and  the  creator  of  the 

*  Benfey  says :  "  I  do  not  know  any  tree  which  is  called  the  Vayudslia. 
May  it  not  be  an  enchanted  tree,  formed  in  a  wonderful  manner?  (See  the 
magical  spells  in  the  VetAlapanchavinsatif  in  Lassen,  Anthol.y  36,  37.)" 

*  Vishnu  is  the  second  deity  of  the  Hindu  triad.  He  is  worshipped  by 
sixty  millions  of  the  people  of  India,  as  the  personification  of  the  preserving 
power.  Vishnu  is  represented  as  riding  on  the  Garuda,  a  mythical  bird  of  the 
vulture  species,  half-man,  half-bird  ;  in  one  of  his  four  hands  he  holds  a  lotus, 
in  another  a  club  or  mace,  in  another  a  conch-shell,  and  in  the  fourth  a  dis- 
cus:— thus  our  hero  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  personation  of  this  deity. 

3  Vasudeva  is  one  of  the  many  names  of  Vishnu. 

^  Lakshmi,  the  sea-born  goddess  of  beauty  and  prosperity,  consort  of 
Vishnu,  obtained  by  him  at  the  churning  of  the  sea. 
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three  worlds.  How  can  such  a  thing  be  1 "  The  weaver  said : 
"  Blessed  one  1  what  thou  sayest  is  true.  But  was  not  my  spouse, 
of  the  name  of  Ridhd,  once  bom  in  the  house  of  Nan  da  1  ^  She  has 
embodied  herself  in  you.  Therefore  have  I  come."  The  other  said : 
"  If  such  be  the  case,  prefer  thy  claim  to  my  father,  that  he  may  give 
mo  up  to  thee  without  any  demur."  The  weaver  said  :  "  Blessed 
one  I  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  seen  by  men,  far  less  converse  with 
them.  Therefore  deliver  thyself  up  after  the  manner  of  the  Gdn- 
dharva.2  If  not,  I  will  pronounce  a  curse  to  reduce  thy  father  and  all 
his  family  to  ashes."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  alighted  from  the 
Garuda,  took  hold  of  her  left  hand,  and  led  the  frightened,  abashed, 
and  trembling  maiden  to  the  couch,  and  after  caressing  her  all  night 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Vdtsyayana,^  went  home  in  the  dawn 
without  having  been  observed. 

Thus  the  weaver  passed  some  time  in  constant  intercourse  with 
her.     One  day,  however,  the  servants  of  the  harem  noticed  that  her 


^  Radha  was  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Krishna  (an  incarnation  of  Vislinu), 
and  wife  of  Ayana-Gosla,  a  cowherd  of  Gokal.  Nandn,  the  cowkeeper,  was 
foster-father  of  Krishna,  who  was  brought  up  in  his  house. 

'  In  Hindii  fictions  it  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  a  wandering  prince 

who  has  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  some  beauteous  damsel  he  chances  to 

meet  to  espouse  her  by  the  "  Gandharva  "  form — that  is  to  say,  without  the 

usual  ceremonies.     It  was  supposed  to  be  the  form  of  marriage — if  a  form  it 

could  be  termed — which  prevailed  among  the  nymphs  of  Indra*s  paradise, 

Armardvati.     In  the  Hindu  drama  of  Sakuntaldf  the  king  marries  the  fair 

heroine  by  this  form,  explaining  to  her  that 

^  Iq  Indra's  heavou  (so  at  least  ^tis  said) 
No  nuptial  rites  prevail,  nor  is  the  bride 
Jjed  to  the  altar  by  her  future  spouse  ; 
But  all  in  secret  does  the  bridegroom  plight 
His  troth,  and  each  unto  the  other  vow 
Mutual  allegiance.    Such  espousals  too 
Are  authorised  on  earth,  and  many  daughters 
Of  royal  saints  thus  wedded  to  their  lords 
Have  still  received  their  father's  benisou." 

Sir  Monier  Williams,  from  whose  translation  of  Kalidtisa's  great  drama  these 
verses  are  taken,  says  that  in  the  Second  Book  of  Mauu  (v.  22)  the  Uaiidharva 
is  included  among  the  various  marriage  rites,  and  is  said  to  be  a  union  pro- 
ceeding entirely  from  love,  or  mutual  inclination,  and  concluded  without  any 
religious  service,  and  without  consulting  relatives. 

^  Vatsyayana  (6th  century  B.C.)  was  the  author  of  the  Kama  Sutra,  or 
Aphorisms  of  Love,  from  which  have  been  derived  many  similar  works  on  the 
art  of  renery^  such  as  the  Ananga  Hanguy  also  in  Sanskrit,  the  Lizzat  cn-Nita^ 
ascribed  to  the  Persian  Nakhshabi,  and  several  in  Arabic,  such  as  KUah  rujtt^ 
e4Ji^Shaijkh  ila  Sibaht,  by  Ibn  Kamdl  Basha. 
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coral-like  under-lip  showed  traces  of  bites,  ^  and  said  to  one  another : 
'*  Lo,  the  limbs  of  the  princess  look  as  thoagh  she  were  loved  by 
a  manl  How  can  such  a  meeting  take  place  in  a  house  so  well 
guarded?  We  must  go  and  inform  the  king."  When  they  had 
thus  resolved,  they  all  went  to  the  king,  and  said :  " O  master!  we 
know  not  how,  but  notwithstanding  that  this  hoase  is  so  well 
guarded,  a  man  enters  the  chamber  of  the  princess !  Our  lord  may 
give  his  commands.**  The  king  on  hearing  this  thought,  with  a 
perplexed  mind : 

"  *  A  girl  is  bom — great  care.  Who  shall  woo  her  1 — great  delibera- 
tion. Then :  Will  she  be  happy  or  unfortunate  in  wedlock  1  Un- 
fortunate indeed  is  the  father  of  a  girl ! ' 

"  *  Girls  and  rivers  are  doing  alike,  with  the  banks,  with  families : 
through  water,  through  vices,  they  ruin  them — these,  the  banks,  the 
others,  the  families  ! '  " 

And  thus : 

"  *  Brought  into  the  world,  she  steals  the  mother's  heart ;  grows 
up  under  the  care  of  her  friends;  married,  she  dishonours  herself. 
Alas,  daughters  are  an  incurable  misfortune  ! '  *' 

After  thinking  for  some  time  in  this  wise,  he  said  to  his  consort 
when  they  were  alone :  "  Queen,  what  these  servants  of  the  harem 
say  must  be  inquired  into.  Against  him  who  has  committed  this 
crime  the  god  of  Death ^  is  much  in  wrath."  And  the  queen  after 
hearing  this  was  much  troubled,  and,  going  to  the  chamber  of  her 
daughter,  saw  how  her  lips  were  bitten  and  the  members  of  her  body 
scratched  with  nails.  She  then  said  :  "  O  thou  wicked  one ! — shame 
and  disgrace  to  thy  house !  Why  hast  thou  thus  prostituted  thy 
virtue?  Who  is  he,  for  whom  the  god  of  Death  waits,  who  has 
come  near  thee  1  Tell  me  the  plain  truth ! "  Whilst  the  mother 
spake  thus  in  high  wrath  and  pride,  the  princess  in  fear  and  shame 
bowed  her  head  towards  the  floor,  and  said  :  "  0  mother,  the  great 
N^rAyana^  comes  to  nie  bodily  every  niglit,  riding  on  the  Garuda.  If 
my  words  do  not  seem  true,  let  some  woman  bo  concealed  in  some 

1  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  this  singular  kind  of  caress  in  Oriental 
pootry  fts  woll  as  proso  fictions. 

2  Yama,  the  Pluto  of  Hindu  mythology. 

3  Nardyana  is  by  the  Vashnava  sect  identified  with  Vishnd. 
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private  place,  and  she  will  behold  at  midnight  the  mighty  husband 
of  Lakshmi." 

Then  tlie  mother,  hearing  this,  with  a  face  beaming  with  delight^ 
every  hair  on  her  limbs  bristling  with  joy,^  went  to  the  king  and 
said :  "  O  King,  glory  and  blessing  have  come  upon  thee  1  Every 
night  the  mighty  Ndrdyana  visits  thy  daughter.  He  has  taken  her 
for  his  wife  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gandharva.  Thou  and  I 
will  stand  by  the  window  at  midnight,  and  see  him,  for  he  will  not 
converse  with  men."  The  king  when  he  was  told  this  was  so  full 
of  joy  that  the  day  seemed  to  him  a  hundred  years  long.  And  when 
he  and  his  wife  stood  concealed  near  the  window  at  night,  with  their 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  sky,  he  saw  at  the  stated  time  N^rdyana 
descending  through  the  air,  astride  the  Graruda,  shell,  discus,  club, 
and  lotus  in  his  hands,  and  furnished  with  all  his  attributes,  he  felt 
as  though  he  were  swimming  in  a  lake  of  nectar,  and  he  said  to  his 
beloved :  '*  Dearest,  no  man  in  this  world  is  happier  than  I  and 
thou !  For  the  mighty  Ndrdyana  has  approached  our  offspring,  and 
he  loves  her;  and  tlius  are  all  the  wishes  of  our  hearts  fulfilled. 
Now  shall  I,  through  the  power  of  my  son-in-law,  sub.lue  the 
world ! " 

Having  thus  resolved,  he  began  to  attack  all  the  neighbouring 
kings;  but  they,  seeing  that  he  was  unjust,  joined  their  forces 
together  and  overran  his  kingdom.  Then  the  king,  through  the 
voice  of  his  wife,  spake  to  his  daughter,  saying :  "  Daughter,  since 
the  mighty  Nardyana  has,  through  thee,  who  art  my  daughter, 
become  my  son-in-law,  it  ill  befits  that  all  the  neighbouring  kings 
should  make  war  against  me.  Tlierefore  thou  must  this  day  induce 
him  to  cause  my  enemies  to  perish."  When  tlie  weaver  arrived  at 
night,  he  was  addressed  by  her  devoutly :  "  0  mij^hty  one !  it 
behoves  not  that  my  father,  whose  son-in-law  thou  art,  should  be 
overcome  by  his  enemies.  Therefore  show  thy  favour  and  destroy 
them  all."  The  weaver  replied  :  "  Blessed  one !  how  small  arc  thy 
father's  enemies!  Be  of  a  light  heart!  With  my  discus  called 
Sudarsana  I  shall  crush  them  to  dust  in  a  moment."     But  at  length 

^  In  Indian  poetry  horripilation  is  often  said  to  be  produced  by  joy  as  well 
as  fear. 
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the  king's  possessions  were  reduced  to  his  stronghold;  and  so  he 
sent  to  the  weaver  in  the  form  of  Vdsudeva,  as  he  did  not  know  him, 
an  endless  quantity  of  the  finest  camphor,  aloes,  musk,  and  other 
perfumes,  as  well  as  manifold  garlands,  flowers,  dainties,  and 
beverages,  and  made  his  daughter  say  to  him :  "  O  mighty  one ! 
to-morrow  the  fortress  will  assuredly  be  taken.  Provisions  and  fuel 
are  all  exhausted,  and  the  people  are  so  weak  from  wounds  in  their 
bodies  that  they  can  fight  no  longer,  while  many  have  been  slain. 
Think  of  this,  and  do  what  is  so  urgently  required."  The  weaver, 
hearing  this,  thought  within  himself:  "If  the  citadel  surrender, 
I  shall  certainly  be  lost  myself  and  separated  from  her.  So  I  will 
mount  the  Garuda,  and  show  myself  with  my  weapons  in  the  air. 
Perchance  they  may  take  me  to  be  Vdsudeva,  and,  overcome  by 
terror,  I  shall  be  slain  by  the  king's  soldiers.     As  they  say : 

*  Even  the  snake  without  poison  boldly  lifts  up  its  crest :  poison 
or  no  poison,  the  mere  sight  of  the  crest  strikes  terror.' 

Moreover,  it  were  surely  much  more  noble  should  I  die  in  defending 
the  city.     As  it  is  said  : 

*  Who  finds  death  for  the  sake  of  a  cow,  for  Br^mans,^  for  his 
master,  for  his  wife,  or  for  his  town,  shall  have  everlasting  life.' 

Besides,  it  is  said  : 

*  The  sun  holding  the  moon  in  her  disk  falls  into  the  mouth  of 
Rdhu  :^  dying  yourself  for  him  you  protect  well  repays  a  hero.*" 

^  The  cow  is  an  object  of  adoration  among  the  Hindus ;  while  the  Brah- 
mans  in  all  their  writings  have  so  exalted  their  caste  that  it  is  as  heinous  a 
crime  to  kill  one  of  them  as  to  kill  a  cow.  Leave  priestcraft  everywhere  alone 
to  take  good  care  of  its  own  interests ! 

^  Kahu,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  moon's  ascending  node,  is  derived  from  a 
verb  literally  meaning,  to  abandon,  or  void  ;  hence  also,  black,  darkness, 
shadow,  etc.,  and  is  represented  in  Hindu  mythology  as  having  no  body — the 
nmbra  of  the  astronomers.  The  umbra  may  be  said  to  devour,  as  it  were,  the 
luminaries.  In  a  physical  sense,  the  Hindis  consider  it  as  one  of  the  obscure 
planets  which  occasion  eclipses,  but,  according  to  mythology,  Kahu  is  the  head 
of  a  monster  of  which  Ketu,  the  descending  node,  is  the  trunk.  Rahu  is  fabled 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  stellar  sphere,  and  became  the  author  of 
eclipses,  by  occasionally  swallowing  the  sun  and  moon.  The  origin  of  the 
hostility  of  Rahu  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  this :  When  the  gods  were  drinking 
the  amrita  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  Rahu,  a  demon,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  god  and  began  to  drink  also,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  In  friend- 
ship to  the  gods,  revealed  the  deceit  His  head  was  then  cut  off  by  Vishnij, 
but,  being  immortal  by  having  tasted  the  amrita,  the  head  and  tail  retained 
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When  he  had  thus  determined,  he  ground  his  teeth  and  said  to  her  : 
"  Blessed  one !  I  shall  not  touch  either  food  or  dhnk  till  all  the 
enemies  are  slain.  So  why  these  words  1  Even  thee  I  shall  not  see 
till  then.  But  thou  must  tell  thy  father  that  to-morrow,  in  the  early 
mom,  he  must  go  out  of  the  town  with  a  strong  host  to  do  hattle, 
and  I  shall  appear  in  the  air  and  take  the  strength  from  the  others. 
He  will  then  easily  slay  them.  Were  I  to  kill  them  myself  the 
villains  would  go  to  Paradise ;  therefore  it  must  be  so  ordered  that 
they  perish  in  their  flight  and  not  reach  heaven."  ^  And  she,  after 
hearing  this,  went  herself  and  told  the  king,  who  believed  what  she 
had  said,  and  at  dawn  rose  and  sallied  out  with  a  well-equipped 
army  to  figlit ;  while  the  weaver,  ready  to  meet  death,  ascended  to 
the  sky  with  a  bow  in  his  hand  to  do  battle. 

Meantime  the  mighty  Nirdyana,  to  whom  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  are  known,  said  smiling  to  the  bird  Garuda,  who, 
remembering,  had  come  to  him:  *'Ha,  thou  winged  one!  knowcst 
thou  that  a  certain  weaver,  in  my  shape  disguised,  and  sitting  on  a 
wooden  Garuda,  loveth  the  king's  daughter  1"  He  answered:  **Ah 
me,  I  do  know  of  these  doings,  but  what  are  we  to  dol"  The 
mighty  one  said  :  "This  weaver  is  now  resolved  to  die;  he  has  done 
penance,  and  has  gone  to  battle.  Struck  by  the  arrows  of  the  brave 
warriors,  he  will  surely  find  his  death.  But  after  his  death  all  the 
world  will  say  that  Vasudeva  and  his  Garuda  have  been  conquered 
by  mighty  warriors  allied  against  them.  Then  will  the  world  no 
longer  pay  us  reverence.  Therefore  do  thou  hasten  and  enter  this 
wooden  Garuda,  while  I  enter  the  body  of  the  weaver,  that  he  may 
slay  the  king's  enemies.  By  their  destruction  our  glory  will  be 
increased."  When  the  Garuda  had  expressed  his  consent,  the  mighty 
Ndrdyana  went  into  the  body  of  the  weaver.  This  one,  standing  on 
the  Garuda  in  the  air,  distinguished  by  his  shell,  discus,  club,  and 
bow,  by  the  power  of  the  mighty  one,  in  one  moment,  and  as  it  were 

their  separate  existence  and  were  tmnsferreil  to  the  sky.  The  head  becnnio 
the  cause  of  eclipnes  by  its  animosity  to  the  nun  and  moon,  and  the  head 
became  Ketu,  or  the  descending  node. — Balfour's  Cyclopeedia  of  India, 

1  In  Hind(i  belief,  heroes  who  fall  in  battle  ascend  at  once  to  heaven.  This 
is  also  part  of  the  Muslim  creed,  and  hence  tlie  rapid  spread  of  Islam  under 
the  early  Klialifs. 
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chad's-play,  rendQred  iiiipotant  tlio  strength  of  the  bravest  wamort  I 
Then  thejr  were  sQiroumlcU  hj  the  king'e  army,  conqnered  in  battle, 
and  slain.     And  among  all  the  pe{)]ile  it  wns  reported  that  the  king's 
enemies  had  been  slain  in  consequence  ot  lits  relationship  to  ViehniL 

The  wcav3r,  when  he  saw  them  all  slaiu,  descended  from  the  sky^ 
with  a  joyful  heart.  When  the  king,  the  miniaters,  and  the  peopliq 
saw  the  weaver,  their  townsman,  they  aaked  liim :  "  What  meaiiu 
tbist"  And  he  told  thom,  from  the  beginning,  the  fon^oing  atoty.J 
The  king,  having  by  the  destruction  of  hia  foes  recovered  his  powcrj 
at  once  received  the  weaver  graciously,  and  gave  him,  solemnly  iql 
public,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  witti  her  a  part  of  his  kingdoiai4 
And  the  weaver  passed  his  life  willi  her  iu  the  enjoyment  of  the  GnM 
kinds  of  sensual  pleasures,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  world  of  t 
living.     Therefore  they  say  : 

"Even  Braiiina  does  not  find  the  end  of  a  anblle  deceit: 
weaver  in  the  shape  of  Viahnii  wins  the  king's  daughter." 

The  gieat  Indian  story-book,  KaUid  Saril  Sd'j'ira,  has  a  different,! 
but  cognate,  version,  in  which  a  young  man  who  personates  Tishn<il 
rides  upon  a  living  Garuda  (Prof.  C.  H.  Tawncy's  translation,  vol.  L 1 
p.  79  ff.) : 

inotfecr  §mh\  M(  of  a  ^aii  to&o  p(vsoimtfi) 
t|e  bfitg  ®is|)iiu. 

In  this  tale  the  hero,  Lohnjangha,  having  l«en  scurvily  treated  I 
by  the  mother  of  a  courtesan  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  resolves  to'l 
he  revenged.  He  receives  from  Vibhfsliana,  king  of  the  Riksbostta  I 
in  Lankii.i  a  young  bird  of  the  race  of  Guruda,  a  lotus,  a  club,  a  I 
shell,  and  a  discus  of  gold  to  be  offered  to  Vishnii  ;^  then  mounting  I 
the  bird  ho  is  carried  to  Mathura.     The  atory  thus  procowls : 

And  lh<--re  he  descended  from  the   air  in  an   empty  convent  J 

'  RiikshnMks  (rvninle,  Rakaliaxia)  are  golitins  or  donioDS,  but,  like  the  jinit  I 
and  tlie  divA  at  tlie  Araliinn  and  Penian  n1)'tho]ogie^  not  nil  ecjually  bad. 
Lanka  WBB  formerly  the  name  of  Ceylon,  and  also  or  its  oapiUt.     It  was  nlao 
called  8iiiliii1vi|ia,  or  Lloa-UIsad,  and  Suvamadvipa  (Sarandip),  or  Ooldeu- 

'  See  ante,  nolo  3,  p.  430. 
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outside  the  town,  and  deposited  there  his  abundant  treasure,  and 
tied  up  that  bird.  And  then  he  went  into  the  market  and  sold  one 
of  his  jewels,  and  bought  garments  and  scented  unguents,  and  also 
food.  And  he  ate  the  food  in  that  convent  where  he  was,  and  gave 
some  to  his  bird;  and  he  adorned  himself  with  the  garments, 
unguents,  flowers,  and  other  decorations.  And  when  night  came 
he  mounted  that  same  bird  and  went  to  the  house  of  Kiipinikd  [the 
courtesan],  bearing  in  his  hand  the  shell,  discus,  and  mace ;  then  he 
hovered  above  it  in  the  air,  knowing  the  place  well,  and  made  a  low 
deep  sound,  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  beloved,  who  was  alone. 
And  Hiipanikd,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  sound,  came  out,  and  saw 
hovering  in  the  air  by  night  a  being  like  Ndrdyana,  gleaming  with 
jewels.  He  said  to  her :  "  I  am  Hari,^  come  hither  for  thy  sake  " ; 
whereupon  she  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth  and  said :  "  May 
the  god  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  Then  Lohajangha  descended  and 
tied  up  his  bird,  and  entered  the  private  apartments  of  his  beloved, 
hand  in  hand  with  her.  And  after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
he  came  out,  and  mounting  his  bird  as  before  went  off  through 
the  air. 

In  the  morning  Eiipanikd  observed  an  obstinate  silence,  thinking 
to  herself:  '*I  am  the  wife  of  the  god  Yishnii.  I  must  cease  to 
converse  with  mortals."  And  then  her  mother,  Makaradanj^htia, 
said  to  her:  "Why  do  you  behave  in  this  way,  my  daughter  1" 
And  after  she  had  been  perseveringly  questioned  by  her  parent,  she 
caused  to  be  put  up  a  curtain  between  herself  and  her  parent,*  and 
told  her  what  had  taken  place  in  the  nighty  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  silence.  When  her  mother  heard  that  she  felt  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  but  soon  after,  at  night,  she  saw  Lohcgangha  mounted  on 
the  bird,  and  in  the  morning  came  secretly  to  Eiipanikii,  who  still 
remained  behind  the  curtain,  and,  inclining  herself,  humbly  preferred 
to  her  this  request:  "Through  the  favour  of  the  goil,  thou,  my 
daughter,  hast  obtained  hero  on  earth  the  rank  of  a  goddess,  and 
I  am  thy  mother  in  this  world ;  therefore  grant  me  a  reward  fur 

^  Narayana  and  Hari  are  two  of  the  names  of  Vishnii. 
2  Believing  herself  the  spouao  of  Vishnu,  she  thought  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  oonvoroo  even  with  her  mother  fooe  to  faoe. 
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giving  thee  birth  :  entreat  the  god  that,  old  as  I  am,  with  this  very 
body  I  may  enter  Paradise — do  me  this  favour." 

Kiipinikd  consented,  and  requested  that  very  boon  from  Loha- 
jangha,  who  came  again,  at  night,  disguised  as  YishniL  And  then 
Lohajangha,  who  was  personating  the  god,  said  to  his  beloved : 
"  Thy  mother  is  a  wicked  woman ;  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  take 
her  openly  to  Paradise.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the 
door  of  heaven  is  opened,  and  many  of  the  Ganas,  Siva's  companions,^ 
enter  into  it  before  any  one  else  is  admitted.  Among  them  I  will 
introduce  this  mother  of  thine,  if  she  assume  their  appearance.  So 
shave  her  head  with  a  razor,  in  such  a  manner  that  five  locks  shall  be 
left ;  put  a  necklace  of  skulls  round  her  neck ;  and,  stripping  off  her 
clothes,  paint  one  side  of  her  body  with  lamp-black,  and  the  other  with 
red  lead  ;^  for  when  she  has  in  this  way  been  made  to  resemble  a 
Gana,  I  shall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  her  into  heaven."  When 
he  had  said  this,  Lohajangha  remained  a  short  time  and  then 
departed. 

And  in  the  morning  Eiipinikd  attired  her  mother  as  he  had 
directed,  and  then  she  remained  with  her  mind  entirely  fixed  upon 
Paradise.  So  when  night  came  Lohajangha  appeared  again,  and 
Kiipinika  handed  over  her  mother  to  him.  Th^n  he  mounted  on 
the  bird,  and  took  her  with  him  naked  and  transformed  as  he  had 
directed,  and  he  flew  up  rapidly  with  her  into  the  air.  While  he 
was  in  the  air  he  beheld  a  lofty  stone  pillar  in  front  of  a  temple, 
with  a  discus  on  its  summit.  So  he  placed  her  on  the  top  of  the 
pillar,  with  the  discus  as  her  only  support,^  and  there  she  hung  like 
a  banner  to  blazon  forth  his  revenge  for  her  ill-usage.  He  said  to 
her :  '*  Remain  here  for  a  moment,  while  I  bless  the  earth  with  my 
approach,"  and  vanished  from  her  sight.  Then,  beholding  a  number 
of  people  in  front  of  the  temple,  who  had  come  there  to  spend  the 

^  Gnnos  arc  inferior  deities,  presided  over  by  Gancsa,  the  elephant-headed 
go<I,  the  god  of  wisdom,  who  is  always  iovoked  at  the  beginning  of  every 
Hindu  literary  composition,  and  often  of  each  section,  if  a  lengthy  work. — 
8iva  is  lauded  as  the  lord  of  songs,  the  best  and  most  bountiful  of  gods,  yet  he 
is  also  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  etc. 

^  Thus  she  represented  the  Arddhanarisvara,  or  Siva,  half  male  and  half 
female,  which  compound  figure  is  to  be  painted  in  this  manner. — Tawney, 

^  She  had  to  hold  on  to  it  by  her  hands. 
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night  in  devout  vigils  before  the  festive  procession,  he  called  aloud 
from  the  air :  **  Hear,  ye  people.  Tliis  very  day  shall  there  fall  upon 
you  here  the  all-destroying  goddess  of  Pestilence;^  therefore  fly  to 
Hari  for  protection/'  When  they  heard  this  voice  from  the  air,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Mathura  who  were  there,  being  terrified,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  god,  and  remained  devoutly  muttering  prayers 
to  ward  off  calamity.  Lohajangha,  for  his  part,  descended  from  the 
air  and  encouraged  them  to  pray ;  and,  after  changing  that  dress  of 
his,  came  and  stood  among  the  people  without  being  observed. 

The  old  woman  thought,  as  she  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  pillar : 
**  The  god  has  not  come  as  yet,  and  I  have  not  reached  heaven."  At 
last,  feeling  it  impossible  to  remain  up  there  any  longer,  she  cried 
out  in  her  fear,  so  that  the  people  below  heard :  "  I  am  falling !  I 
am  falling  1 "  Hearing  that,  the  people  in  front  of  the  god's  temple 
were  beside  themselves,  fearing  that  the  destroying  goddess  was 
falling  upon  them,  even  as  had  been  foretold,  and  said :  ''  0  goddess  ! 
do  not  full  I  do  not  fall ! "  So  those  people  of  Mathura,  young  and 
old,  spent  that  night  in  perpetual  dread  that  the  destroying  goddess 
would  fall  upon  them ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  and  then, 
beholding  the  old  woman  upon  the  pillar  in  the  state  described,  the 
citizens  and  the  king  recognized  her  at  once.  All  the  people  there- 
upon forgot  their  alarm  and  burst  out  laughing ;  and  Hiipinikd  at  last 
arrived,  having  heard  of  the  occurrence.  And  when  she  saw  it  she 
was  abashed,  and  with  the  help  of  the  people  who  were  there  she 
managed  to  get  that  mother  of  hers  down  from  the  top  of  the  pillar 
immediately. 

A  variant  current  among  the  Transylvanian  Gipsies,  though 
curiously  distorted,  is  doubtless  a  survival  of  one  of  the  old-world 
tales  and  fables  which  those  remarkable  people  brought  with  them  to 
Europe  when  they  migrated  from  their  native  home  in  the  far  East : 
there  is  a  decided  touch  of  Buddhism  in  it,  where  tlio  man's  good 
genius  appears  in  bodily  form  and  rewards  him  for  his  humanity : 

^  Kali,  the  spouse  of  Siva,  oalled  also  Parvati,  Durgi,  and  by  many  other 
namcB. 
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In  a  land  where  it  is  eternal  summer  once  lived  a  handsome 
young  man,  who  willingly  bestowed  his  goods  npon  all  people.  He 
was  very  rich,  and  when  a  poor  man  came  to  him  he  made  him  a 
present,  gave  him  drink  and  meat,  presented  him  with  money  and 
fair  garments.  Now  it  happened  once  on  a  time  that  an  old  beggar 
came  to  him  and  spoke  thus  :  "  Sir,  I  am  sick.  Let  me  live  with 
thee  till  I  am  well.  I  am  poor,  and  have  no  hut  where  I  can  lay  me 
down."  The  rich  man  said :  "  Gladly  will  I  keep  thee  with  me  till 
thou  be  well  again.  And  all  that  thou  wishest  and  I  can  give  thee 
that  shalt  thou  have."  And  the  old  beggar  stayed  in  the  rich  man's 
fine  house,  lay  on  a  soft  bed,  and  ate  the  best  food  his  host  had. 
After  some  days  the  old  beggar  rose  and  went  to  his  entertainer's 
room,  and  spoke  thus  to  him :  "  Thou  art  a  rich  man,  and  a  good 
man.  I  am  now  leaving  thee,  and  have  made  for  thee  in  my  room 
a  wooden  bird.  If  thou  sittest  on  this  bird  thou  niayest  fly  whither 
thou  wilt  If  thou  ever  comest  to  need,  I  will  help  thee ; — ^I  am 
Saint  Nicholas."  The  rich  man  was  about  to  kneel  down  before  the 
saint  and  thank  him  for  his  goodness,  but  he  had  vanished. 

Ho  now  went  into  the  other  room,  and  found  there  a  large  bird 
made  of  wood.  He  thought  to  himself:  "Thou  art  rich  enough 
now,  and  needcst  not  to  be  always  sitting  at  home.  Fly  thou  into 
the  world."  He  filled  the  great  bird's  inside  with  gold  pieces,  seated 
himself  on  its  back,  and  flew  into  the  world.  Once  he  came  to  a 
city  in  which  a  king  lived  to  whom  it  had  been  foretold  that  a 
strange,  common  man  should  ravish  his  daughter  from  him.  Tlien 
the  king  was  sore  a&aid,  and  had  a  great  house  built,  which  was  en- 
circled by  seven  high  walls.  In  this  house  he  shut  up  his  daughter, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  visit  her.  He  himself  came  three  times 
a  day  to  his  daughter  and  brought  her  meats  and  drinks.  All  this 
was  told  in  the  city  to  the  rich  man,  who  had  hid  his  wooden  bird 
in  the  forest  outside,  and  was  now  walking  about  in  the  city. 

When  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  shut-up  king's  daughter  he 
went  straightway  out  into  the  forest  and  mounted  his  wooden  bird. 
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It  flew  on  to  the  house  where  the  king's  daughter  was  shut  \\\k  Ho 
left  his  bird  behind  him  on  the  roof  and  went  down  to  the  fair 
king's  daughter.  When  the  maiden  saw  him  she  was  sore  afraid,  for 
ahe  could  not  think  how  a  man  could  have  got  into  this  carefully- 
closed  house.  The  rich  man  now  said  to  her :  *'  I  am  the  son  of  Uio 
good  God,  and  am  come  to  take  thee  to  wifa"  It  was  already 
evening,  and  that  day  the  king  came  no  more  to  his  daughter.  The 
rich  man  stayed  with  the  king's  daughter  and  entertained  himself 
with  her  the  whole  night  through,  all  went  so  well. 

Next  morning  the  king  came  to  his  daughter,  and  when  he  saw  a 
strange  man  with  her  he  was  nearly  frightened  to  death.  But  when 
his  daughter  told  him  that  the  man  was  the  son  of  the  good  God  ho 
was  rejoiced,  and  called  all  his  lords  together,  and  told  them  that  the 
son  of  God  wanted  to  have  his  daughter.  All  believed  that  the 
stranger  was  the  son  of  God,  but  one  lord  said :  ^'  If  he  is  so,  and 
flew  here,  let  him  show  us  he  can  fly  away  again.  If  he  do  this,  we 
will  believe  that  he  is  the  son  of  God,  and  he  can  return  and  take 
the  king's  daughter  to  wife."  The  rich  man  replied :  "  You  shall 
soon  see  me  fly."  And  he  mounted  to  tlie  roof  to  fly  away  on  his 
wooden  bird,  but  it  had  vanished  I  Now  did  the  rich  man  stand  on 
the  roof,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  So  he  descended ;  but  the 
people  came  upon  him,  reviled  him  as  a  traitor,  and  would  have 
beaten  him  nigh  to  dcath^  had  not  St  Nicholas  suddenly  ap^Mmred, 
and  said :  "  Know  ye,  I  am  St  Nicholas,  and  I  tell  you  that  our 
good  God's  will  is  that  this  good  man  have  this  king's  daughter  to 
wife.  May  they  both  live  long  in  peace  and  joy ! "  Then  he  disai>- 
peared.  And  the  rich  man  man*ied  the  fair  daughter  of  the  king, 
and  they  lived  till  their  blessed  end  iu  joy  and  peace.  ^ 

In  the  following  story  (for  which  I  am  indobteil  to  Mr.  F.  Hindes 
Groome,  who  kindly  placed  at  my  service  the  MS.  of  a  work  on  Gipsy 
Tales,  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  preparing  for  publiciUion)  wo 
have,  at  the  beginning,  traces  of  the  Persian  tale  of  the  Flying  Chest, 
and,  farther  on,  of  the  usual  elopement — with  a  diirerenco  : 

1  From  a  pa|>cr  entitled  *'  Beltrago  ru  Bcnfey'ii  PaHitchataHtt'a"  by  Dr. 
Heinrich  von  Wlislocki,  in  the  iScituchrift  der  J/tfifttcheH  MorgenUiiuluchen 
OegelUchaft,  Vol.  xxxii.  1888,  Part  1,  p.  119. 
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There  was  a  certain  great  craftsman,  and  he  was  rich.  He  took 
to  drinking  and  gambling,  and  drank  away  aU  his  wealth,  and  grew 
poor,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat  He  saw  in  a  dream,  that  he 
should  make  himself  wings,  and  he  made  himself  wings,  and  screwed 
them  on  himself,  and  flew  to  the  ninth  region,  and  flew  to  the 
emperor's  castle  and  lighted  down.  And  the  emperor's  son  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  asked  him :  "  Where  do  you  come  from,  my 
manl"  "I  come  from  afar."  **Sell  me  the  wings."  "I  will." 
"  What  do  you  want  for  theml'*  "A  thousand  gold  pieces."  And 
he  gave  him  them,  and  said  to  him  :  **  Go  home  with  the  wings,  and 
come  in  a  month."  He  flew  home,  and  came  in  a  month,  and  he 
said  to  him :  **  Screw  the  wings  on  to  me."  And  he  screwed  them 
on,  and  wrote  down  for  him,  which  peg  he  was  to  turn  to  fly,  and 
which  peg  he  was  to  turn  to  alight.  He  flew  a  little,  and  let  himself 
down  on  the  ground,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  florins  more,  and 
gave  him  also  a  horse,  that  he  might  ride  home. 

The  emperor's  son  screwed  on  the  wings,  and  flew  to  the  south. 
A  wind  arose  from  the  south  and  tossed  the  trees  and  drove  him  to 
the  north.  In  the  north  dwelt  the  wind,  and  drove  him  to  the  ninth 
region.  And  a  fire  was  shining  in  the  city,  and  he  lighted  down  on 
the  earth,  and  unscrewed  his  wings,  and  folded  them  by  his  side, 
and  came  into  the  house.  There  was  an  old  woman,  and  he  asked 
for  food.  She  gave  him  a  dry  crust,  and  he  did  not  eat  it  He  lay 
down  and  slept  And  in  the  morning  he  wrote  a  letter  for  her,  and 
gave  her  money,  and  sent  her  to  a  cook-shop,  and  gave  a  letter  to  the 
cook,  to  give  him  good  food.  And  the  old  woman  came  home  and 
gave  him  to  eat,  and  he  also  gave  to  the  old  woman. 

He  went  outside,  and  saw  the  emperor's  palace,  with  three  storeys 
of  stone  and  a  fourth  of  glass.  And  he  asked  the  old  woman :  "  Who 
lives  in  the  palace,  and  who  lives  in  the  fourth  storey  1"  **The 
emperor's  daughter  lives  there.  He  won't  let  her  go  out.  He  gives 
her  food  there  by  a  rope."  And  the  maid-servant  lowered  the  rope, 
and  they  attached  the  victuals  to  it,  and  she  drew  them  up  by  the 
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rope.  And  the  maid-servant  had  a  bod-chamber  apart,  where  she 
slept  only  of  a  night,  and  the  day  she  passed  with  the  princess. 
And  that  emperor's  son  screwed  on  his  wings  and  flew  up  to  the 
glass  house;  and  he  looked  to  see  how  the  windows  opened,  and 
opened  them  and  lot  himself  in.  And  she  was  lying  lifeless  on  the 
bed.  And  he  shook  her,  but  she  never  spoke.  And  he  took  the 
candle  from  her  head,  and  she  arose  and  embraced  him,  and  said  to 
him :  "  Since  you  are  come  to  me,  you  are  mine  and  I  am  yours. *^ 
They  loved  one  another  till  it  was  day,  and  he  placed  the  candle  at 
her  head  and  she  was  dead,  and  he  went  out.^  And  he  closed  the 
windows  again  and  flew  back  to  the  old  woman.  He  went  to  her 
half  a  year.  She  became  pregnant.  The  maid-servant  noticed  she 
was  growing  stout,  and  her  dresses  did  not  fit  her.  She  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  emperor :  "  What  will  this  be,  that  your  daugliter  is  stout  ? " 
The  emperor  wrote  back  a  letter  to  her :  "  Smear  the  floor  at  night 
with  dough,  and  whoever  comes  will  make  his  mark  on  the  floor." 
She  placed  the  candle  at  her  head,  and  the  girl  lay  dead.  And  she 
smeared  the  floor  with  dough,  and  went  to  her  chamber. 

The  emperor's  son  came  again  to  her,  and  let  himself  in  to  her, 
and  never  noticed  they  had  smeared  the  floor,  and  made  footprints 
with  his  shoes,  and  the  dough  stuck  to  his  shoes,  and  he  never 
noticed  it,  and  went  home  to  the  old  woman,  and  lay  down  and 
slept  The  servant  went  to  the  emperor's  daughter  and  saw  the 
footprints,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  took  the  measure 
of  the  footprints,  and  sent  it  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor  sum- 
moned two  servants,  and  gave  them  a  letter,  and  gave  them  the 
measure  of  the  footprints :  '*  Whose  shoes  the  measure  shall  fit 
bring  him  to  me."  They  traversed  the  whole  city,  and  found 
nothing.  And  one  said:  "Let's  try  the  old  woman's."  And  one 
said  :  "  No ;  there's  no  one  there."  "  Stay  here ;  I'll  go."  And  he 
saw  him  sleeping,  and  he  applied  the  measure  to  his  shoes.     They 

*  This  is  a  common  incidont  in  folk- tales.  In  tho  section  on  Magic  Swords 
(p.  373)  we  see  how  a  giant,  to  keep  his  daughter  from  any  love  escapade,  cut 
off  her  head  before  going  abroad  each  day,  and  on  his  return  replaced  the  head 
and  brought  lier  back  to  life  by  mean<}  of  thf  same  sword  that  he  had  employed 
to  dcca]>itate  her.  And  in  the  Turkish  Variant  (p.  418)  a  girl  is  enchanted  to 
apparent  lifelcssncss  with  tho  same  object. 
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summoned  him :  "  Come  to  the  emperor."  "  All  riglit"  He 
bought  himself  a  great  cloak,  and  put  it  on,  so  that  his  wings  might 
not  be  noticed,  and  went  to  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  asked  him  :  *•  Have  you  been  going  to  my  daughterl" 
" I  have."  "  With  what  purpose  have  you  done  sol"  "I  want  to 
marry  her."  The  emperor  said :  "  Bah !  you'll  not  marry  her,  for 
I'll  bum  you  both  on  thorns."  The  emperor  commanded  his  servants, 
and  they  gathered  three  cart-loads  of  thorns,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and 
lowered  her  down,  to  put  them  both  on  the  fire.  The  emperor's  son 
asked :  "  Allow  us  to  say  a  paternoster."  He  said  to  the  girl : 
"When  I  fall  on  my  knees,  do  you  creep  under  tlie  cloak,  and  clasp 
me  round  the  neck,  for  1*11  fly  upwards  with  you."  She  clasped  him 
round  the  neck,  and  quickly  he  screwed  the  wings  and  flew  upwards. 
The  cloak  flew  off ;  the  soldiers  fired  their  guns  at  it — he  flew.  She 
cried :  "  Let  yourself  down,  for  I  shall  bear  a  child."  He  said : 
"  Hold  out."  He  flew  farther,  and  alighted  on  a  rock  on  a  mountain, 
and  she  brought  forth  a  child  there.  She  said :  "  Make  a  fire."  He 
saw  a  fire  in  a  field  afar  off.  He  screwed  his  wings,  and  flew  to  the 
fire,  and  took  a  brand  of  it  and  came  back.  A  spark  fell  on  one 
wing,  and  the  wing  caught  fire.  Just  as  he  was  under  the  mountain, 
the  wing  fell  off,  and  he  flung  away  the  other  as  well. 

And  he  walked  round  the  mountain,  and  could  not  ascend  it. 
And  God  came  to  him  and  said:  "Why  weepest  thoul"  "Ah, 
how  should  I  not  weep,  for  I  can't  ascend  the  mountain.  My  wife 
has  brought  forth  a  child."  "  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  carry  you 
up  to  the  top  1 "  "I  will  give  you  whatever  you  want."  "  Will 
you  give  me  what  is  dearest  to  you  1 "  "I  will."  "  Let  us  make  an 
agreement."  They  made  one.  God  cast  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
her  as  well ;  and  Grod  bore  them  home  to  his  father's,  to  his  own 
bed,  and  left  them  there,  and  departed.  And  the  child  cried.  The 
warders  heard  a  child  crying  in  the  bed-chamber.  They  went  and 
opcnecl  the  door,  and  recognized  him,  the  emperor's  son.  And  they 
went  to  the  emperor  and  told  him  :  "  Your  son  has  come,  0  emperor!" 
"Call  him  to  me."  They  came  to  the  emperor;  they  bowed  them- 
selves before  him  ;  they  tarried  there  a  year.  The  boy  grew  big,  and 
was  playing  one  day.     The  emperor  and  empress  went  to  church ; 
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and  his  nurso  too  went  to  the  cliorch.  God  camo,  di.<guisod  as  a 
beggar.  The  emperor's  son  said  to  the  little  lad  :  '*  Take  a  handful 
of  money  and  give  it  to  the  beggar."  The  beggar  said  :  **  I  don't 
want  tliis  money.  Tell  your  father  to  give  me  what  he  vowed  he 
would."  The  emperor's  son  was  angry,  and  took  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  went  to  the  old  man,  to  kill  him.  The  old  man  took  the 
sword  in  his  own  hand  and  said  :  "  Give  me  what  you  swore  to  me — 
the  child,  you  know — when  you  were  weeping  under  the  mountain." 
"  I  will  give  you  money ;  I  will  not  give  the  child."  God  took  the 
child  by  the  head,  and  his  father  took  him  by  the  feet,  and  they 
tugged,  and  God  cut  the  child  in  halves :  "  One  half  for  you,  and 
one  half  for  me."  "  Now  you've  killed  him,  I  don't  want  him." 
God  took  him  and  went  outside,  and  put  him  together,  and  he  was 
healed,  and  lived  again  :  "Do  you  take  him  now."  For  God  cut  off 
bis  sins.^ 

A  CURIOUSLY  garbled  form  of  the  same  story  is  given  in  Gehlart's 
Folk-Lore  of  Modem  Greeee,  under  the  title  of  *The  Golden  Steed,' 
p.  92  £F.,  of  which  the  conclusion  is  taken  from  a  quite  different  tale, 
current  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  A  young  prince  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  princess  from  seeing  her  portrait,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  bosom  friend,  the  son  of  his  father's  chaplain, 

*  *  Der  Goflugclte  Held  * :  Miirchfin  und  Lieder  der  Zigcuntr  der  Bnkoivina, 
von  Dr.  Franz  Miklovich.  Wien,  1874.  No.  viii.,  pp.  80-84. — The  conclnsion 
of  this  tale  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  Deity  being  substituted  for  some  species 
of  nether-world  spirit,  who  is  invariably  the  personage  in  all  other  tales  known 
to  mo  where  a  similar  incident  occurs.  The  most  common  form  relates  how  a 
childless  king  is  compelled  to  promise  one  of  those  mysterious  beings  (whoso 
nature  and  character  are  not  very  clearly  defined  in  folk-tales)  that  he  will  sur- 
render to  him  "what  he  has  left  in  the  house,  but  doesn't  know  about.*'  When 
the  king  roaches  home  he  finds  that  a  son  has  been  bom  to  him  in  his  absence, 
and  that  this  is  what  he  has  promised  to  the  demon.  After  some  time  the  king 
has  to  surrender  the  **  heir  iiinl  ho])e  '*  of  his  house,  but  all  turns  out  well  in  the 
end.  (See,  for  example,  No.  viii.  of  M.  Ijt»ger*8  French  collection  of  Slav  Tales.) 
It  is  curions  to  observe  how  frequently  "the  good  God  "  and  **the  son  of  the 
good  Cod  "  figure  in  Gipsy  tales,  and  the  only  reason  that  occnrs  to  me  is  that 
the  semi-christianizing  which  the  Gipsies  have  undergone  may  have  induced 
them  thus  to  alter  their  hero<litary  tales,  in  order  to  please  their  European 
patrons. 
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sots  out  in  quest  of  hci  whose  "  counterfeit  picaentment "  has  robbed 
him  of  his  heart  After  journeying  at  random  for  some  time  they 
enter  the  castle  of  a  sorceress,  where  the  priest's  son — who  is  ihe  real 
hero  of  the  tale — learns  from  her  conversation  with  her  daughter  bow 
the  abode  of  the  princess  may  be  reached,  and  the  story  proceeds : 

When  they  got  down  to  the  shore,  the  priest's  son  goes,  as  tlie 
sorceress  had  said,  to  the  lower  pillar  and  digs.  Wlien  he  bad  dug 
some  way  down,  he  uneartlis  a  bridle  (what  on  earth  is  the  priest's 
son  up  to  1) ;  he  dips  it  in  the  sea,  and  lo  and  behold !  out  there 
comes  a  horse  with  wings,  and  says  :  "  At  your  service,  master  I "  * 
Then  the  two  mounted  him,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  pass 
over  to  the  country  of  the  Fair  One.  When  they  had  landed  the 
horse  turns  into  a  bridle  again,  which  they  take  into  the  town  with 
them.  They  inquire  of  one  or  two  of  the  people  there,  and  they  tell 
them  that  this  is  where  the  Fair  One  dwells.  Then  the  prince 
smiled,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  to  think  how  they  were  to 
accomplish  their  object.  But  lo !  the  priest's  son  had  the  wit  of  a 
woman ,2  and  did  business  by  the  busheL  When  they  had  stayed 
two  or  three  days,  and  no  one  so  much  as  gave  them  a  look,  he  said 
to  his  companion  one  evening :  "  Well,  brother,  what's  to  be  done 
now  1 "  To  which  the  prince,  in  a  languishing  voice,  replied  :  "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  his  friend,  **I  have  got  a  plan  that  I  think 
of  carrying  out,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  it  and  sec  whether  it 
meets  your  views  as  welL  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
sliould  take  a  cunning  artificer  into  our  house,  and  got  him  to  make  us 
a  horse  that  a  man  could  got  inside  of,  and  to  fit  it  with  screws  and 
springs,  so  that  it  can  be  put  through  all  the  paces  of  a  live  one ; 
and  that  we  should  gild  it  outside,  and  deck  it  here  and  there  with 
diamonds  and  othor  precious  gems,  so  as  to  glitter  and  gleam ;  and 
make  it  a  saddle  of  velvet,  with  golden  tassels  and  a  golden  bridle ; 

^  Soe  the  note  on  the  bridles  of  magic  horses,  ante,  p.  272,  also  p.  287.— In 
the  fabliau  of  'The  Mule  without  a  Bridle,'  the  lady  who  rides  up  to  the  jire- 
sence  of  the  king  might  well  be  desirous  of  recovering  the  lost  bridle,  since  it 
conferred  on  its  posstrssor  eternal  youth  and  unfading  beauty. 

'-*  Yet  according  to  the  Turkish  proverb  "women  have  long  hair  and  short 
wits." 
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and  then  let's  set  it  going.  Only  speech  will  be  lacking  to  it.  And 
if  God  grant  us  success,  then  shall  our  enterprise  thrive,  otherwise 
we  shall  *  lose  both  the  eggs  and  the  basket' "  The  prince,  who 
would  have  said  *'very  good"  to  any  proposal,  on  this  occasion  said 
it  twice :  "  A  very  good  plan — a  very  good  plan  indeed,  that  of 
yours."  So  they  engage  an  artificer  of  the  first  rank ;  they  pay  him 
handsomely — for  they  were  boiling  with  impatience— and  he  makes 
a  horse,  which  if  any  one  had  seen  when  fully  caparisoned,  he  would 
have  said :  "  Good  heavens !  give  me  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  to  look 
at  him ! "  So  beautiful  it  was.  But  they  had  bound  the  artificer 
on  his  oath  not  to  tell  any  one  the  secret. 

The  prince  get-s  into  it,  and  the  priest's  son  starts  off  with  it,  and 
they  come  right  into  the  capital.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the 
people  see  a  sight  which  dazzled  every  one's  eyes.  Heart  alive  1 
whatever  had  legs  ran  to  see  the  wonderful  sight,  and  only  behold 
the  way  in  which  it  greeted  the  populace,  curvetting  and  prancing 
about  like  mad !  On  that  day  everybody  turned  out  of  doors  to 
look  at  it.  The  next  day  the  king  also  heard  of  it,  and  gave  orders 
to  bring  it  to  the  palace,  that  the  princess  might  enjoy  the  spectacle 
too.  No  sooner  had  they  heard  this — a  thing  they  had  scarcely 
hoped  for — than  they  take  it  to  the  palace.  The  king  and  the 
princess  see  it,  and  are  almost  beside  themselves  at  its  beauty. 
They  overwhelm  the  priest's  son  with  gracious  attentions,  and  bid 
him  leave  it  thei-e,  and  come  to  fetch  it  on  the  morrow,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  good  look  at  it.  What  could  the  priest's  son  do  t  It 
was  a  king's  command.  So  he  rises  to  depart,  against  his  will.  AH 
night  long  no  slumber  closed  his  eyes,  for  he  was  afraid  they  would 
open  the  horse;  and  while  it  was  still  quite  dark,  he  ran  to  the 
palace  and  took  it  away.  On  reaching  their  little  house  he  unscrews 
it,  and  out  comes  the  prince  and  says:  ''We  got  off  cheap  last 
night!  My  heart  went  pi^a-pat  like  a  clock,  until  you  came  to 
fetch  me."  "  It  fared  the  same  with  me,  you  may  be  sure.  But  we 
have  got  as  far  as  the  palace,  and  my  fears  are  passing  away.  All 
goes  well  and  prosperously." 

One  day  the  priest's  son  said  to  the  prince  :  ''  £h,  brother,  how 
long  shall  we  waste  our  time  to  no  purpose]    This  evening  you 
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must  positively  make  up  3'our  mind  to  get  out  of  the  horse  when 
they  are  all  asleep;  and  then  let's  see  what  happens'*; — ^for  the 
princess  was  wont  to  take  the  horse  into  her  chamher  to  look  at  it. 
But  do  you  think  the  prince  (who  was  very  timid)  could  ever  make 
up  his  mind  to  any  such  thing  1  So  the  priest's  son  for  that  evening 
got  inside,  and  went  to  the  palace.  Ah,  hut  that  evening  the  horse 
surpasseil  itself,  for  the  priest's  son  knew  a  numher  of  tricks,  and 
made  them  all  split  mth  laughter. 

At  length,  when  the  princess  was  sleepy,  she  took  the  darling 
horse  into  her  room,  and  played  with  it  again  for  some  time.  Then 
she  got  into  her  golden  hed,  which  was  filled  with  roses  and  other 
flowers,  and  just  ahout  the  time  when  she  was  going  to  close  her 
sweet  eyes  out  comes  the  priest's  son  and  stands  hefore  her.  lie 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  gasping,  and  could  not  speak.  The  princess, 
who  had  not  yet  gone  to  sleep,  opens  and  shuts  her  eyes  and  looks  at 
him,  and  makes  as  though  she  would  cry  out  Then  the  priest's  son 
hegins,  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  *'  In  the  name  of  God,  lady,  have 
pity  on  me !  Pou't  make  them  kill  me  without  a  cause.  All,  light 
of  my  eyes !  what  pains  do  I  suffer  for  your  sake !  You  must  take 
some  young  man :  look  at  me.  I  am  neither  hlind  nor  lame."  At 
this  she  stands  and  considers.  She  sees  before  her  a  handsome 
youth ;  she  sees  him  crying  like  a  guileless  child.  Partly  she  pities 
him,  and  partly  she  likes  him,  so  she  says  to  herself:  "  Suppose  now 
I  set  up  a  shouting,  what  should  I  gain  by  iti  While  they  are 
coming  to  catch  him,  ho  may  kill  me  first,  and  end  by  l)cing  killed 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  must  marry  some  one,  I  shall 
scarce  get  a  better  than  he."  Then  she  says  to  him :  "  Well,  and 
what  do  you  want  1 "  The  heart  of  the  priest's  son  had  recovered 
itself  a  little,  as  it  were,  and  he  said  to  her :  'T^t  us  arise,  lady,  and 
fly  hence."  "  Swear  to  me,"  said  she,  "  that  you  are  not  taking  me 
away  for  another."  "  Am  I  such  a  dolt,  my  darling,  as  to  risk  this 
for  another  1 "  But  she  seemed  as  though  she  smelt  the  trick  ;  how- 
ever, what  could  she  do  1  So  she  gets  up  and  gathers  together  all 
her  trinkets,  and  they  make  tracks  without  any  one  getting  scent  of 
them.  They  run  to  the  house  where  the  prince  is  hourly  waiting 
them,  and  without  tlieir  entering  at  all,  the  three  take  to  their  heels. 
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Day  dawns :  tho  hour  cotnos  when  the  princess  was  wont  to 
awake.  She  neither  wakes  nor  stirs.  "  Why,  what's  the  matter  1'* 
asks  the  king.  "  Why  doesn't  that  fellow  coma  to  fetch  his  horse  f" 
For  he  always  came  very  early.  At  last  he  seemed  to  get  an  inkling 
of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  shouted  that  they  should  break  open  the 
door.  When  the  door  was  broken  open,  what  did  they  soet  No 
princess! — no  trinkets! — only  the  golden  horse  lying  open  on  the 
floor.  "  Woe  betide  mo ! "  shouts  the  king  "  I  have  lost  my  solace ! 
Bun  to  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  horse ! "  But  in  vain  is  all 
their  trouble  1  To  no  purpose  all  their  toil !  The  bird  was  flown 
from  the  cage.  They  muster  an  armed  force,  and  start  in  pursuit 
But  the  fugitives  are  close  to  the  sea,  and  fear  them  not  When  the 
princess  saw  so  large  an  army,  ^  See ! "  said  she,  "  my  father  is  after 
us,  and  where  shall  we  go  now  1 "  Then  the  prince  dips  the  bridle 
iuto  the  sea,  and  up  comes  the  horse  and  carries  thom  across.  The 
king  then  comes  to  the  shore,  but  how  shall  he  pass  overl  He 
utters  a  curse  on  the  princess :  "  Daughter,  look  to  it  1  Since  you 
have  deserted  me  and  fled,  the  first  night  you  sleep  with  your 
husband,  may  the  wall  be  rent  and  a  two-headed  monster  come  and 
eat  you  up ! " 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  prince,  who  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird  on 
tlie  wing,  and  wanted  to  be  off  at  once  to  his  father's.  But  the 
princess  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  him.  The  son  of  the  priest 
proposed  that  they  should  first  go  to  the  castle  of  tho  witch,  and 
afterwards  procecl  to  their  own  country.  So  they  come  to  the 
castle,  and  the  priest's  son  says  to  the  princess :  ''  This  is  your 
husband,  lady.  He  is  a  king's  son,  and  I  am  but  the  son  of  a 
priest."  She  was  like  to  make  a  wry  face,  but  she  gulped  down  her 
vexation,  and  said:  **I  must  put  up  with  liim." — The  priest's  son 
overhears  tlie  sorceress  say  to  her  daughter,  that  whoever  should  hear 
or  tell  of  the  monster's  devouring  the  princess  should  be  turned  into 
stone.  After  tliis  all  throe — the  prince,  the  princess,  and  the  priest's 
son — return  home,  and  the  sequel  is  similar  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gorman  story  in  Grimm's  collection,  entitled  'Der  Gute  Johannes.'^ 

1  It  is  a  very  common  feature  of  Eastern  tales  for  a  young  prince  to  be 
accompanied  in  his  quest  of  a  famous  beauty  by  a  clever  and  devotetl  friend, 
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Tliere  in  reason  to  suapoct  GoMart  of  haviug  "cooked" 
vetsions  of  mo<1em  Greek  tnlee,  and  I  think  lie  has  taken  consideraH 
liberticfl  tvilh  tlie  story  of  the  Golden  Steed,  'ivhich  is  compoBed.  1 
incidents  in  at  least  three  tales  that  are  quite  Geparate  and  distinct  9 
other  European  countries.  I  feel  pretty  confiilent  that,  in  onler  to 
write  "a  book  for  children,"  he  represents  the  prince's  oom]>iinion  ns 
makiiif;  love  to  the  young  princess  in  his  own  ]>erBon,  instead  of  as 
personating  some  celestial  being.  Hfuia  AmlerBen,  in  his  vcrainn, 
iloea  not  pcruple  to  nay  that  the  adventurer  called  liiniself  a  Turkish 
ffiifl,  bocauBe  a  European  child  is  not  supposed  to  know  that  the 
Ottomans  are  monothcists,  hut  he  glosses  over  what  happened  during 
the  night  hy  saying  that  he  "  told  pretty  stories  to  the  princess," — 
We  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  examples  of  rascals  seducing  yonUi 
and  beauty  under  the  diBguise  of  celestials.  Here  is  one  from  Kai 
plus,  De  Onmiin,  translated  by  Beloe,  in  his  Misctlloiiies,  publii 
in  1795,  vol  ii.  pp.  71-74: 

^  ^nn  |lnig|t  ptrson;itts  Ibe  goD  ^nubis. 

TiiBRE  was  at  Rome  a  lady  named  Paulina.  Slie  was  of  9j 
rank  and  irreproachable  morals,  very  rich,  exceedingly  beautiful,  I 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  extraordinary  miwiesty.  She  waa  i 
ried  to  one  Satuminus,  a  man  of  no  fortune,  and  in  every  respc 
her  inferior.  Deciiis  Mundus,  a  Koraan  knight  of  superior  dignifej 
endeavoured  to  seduce  Paulina,  and  offered  her  two  hundred  tlw 
Band  Attic  drachmie  as  the  price  of  her  modesty.  On  I 
his  passion  was  hut  the  more  inflamed,  till  he  at  length  took  it  4 
much  to  heart  oa  to  alistain  from  all  fcKxl.  Ho  had  in  his  family  1 
female  slave  called  Ide,  a  woman  remarkably  well  skilled  ii 
artifices  of  mischief.  She  soothed  the  young  man  with  flath 
hopes,  and  promised  to  satisfy  his  wishes  at  no  greater 
tifty  thousand  drachmte. 

She  found  that  Paulina  waa  not  to  be  corrupted  wil 

as  in  Ihe  Sanakrit  story  of  the  Minixter'l  S(in.  one  of  tliB  VetilLi/iaueiarin* 
orTwentj'-HTeTnleaof  a  Vomiiyre.Hnil  the'l^mil  romance,  iladauuhiniiirdjd 
tadai,  which  Ims  b«en  trauHlaMil  into  English  by  Pandit  Sniim  Sastri  u   ' 
tbo  title  of  the  Dmridian  Alffifi  Unlirtainmenti. 
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but  was  blindly  attached  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  who  was  then  vener- 
ated in  Home  as  a  goddess.  She  went  to  some  of  the  ministers  of 
this  false  deity  and  offered  them  large  bribes  to  circumvent  Paulina 
and  procure  her  person  for  Mundus.  They,  allured  by  the  money, 
undertook  the  office.  The  eldest  among  them  went  privately  to 
Paulina  and  assured  her  that  Anubis  was  captivated  with  her  beauty, 
and  required  her  to  grant  him  an  interview.  The  lady  was  over* 
joyed  at  the  idea  of  being  beloved  by  a  god,  and  scrupled  not  to 
acquaint  her  husband  of  the  fact,  who,  trusting  to  his  wife's  integrity, 
suffered  her  to  depart  with'  the  priest.  She  was  introduced  into  a 
grove  at  the  approach  of  night,  where  she  was  received  by  Mundus 
in  the  character  of  the  god  Anubis,  who  passed  the  night  in  her 
company. 

On  her  return  she  boasted  not  only  to  her  husband  but  to  her 
acquaintance  of  the  favours  she  had  received  from  the  god.  The 
third  day  after  this  event  Mundus  met  her.  '<  Paulina,"  said  he,  *^  I 
have  kept  my  two  hundred  thousand  drachmae  and  had  your  beauty 
for  nothing.  Your  cruelty  to  Mundus  I  have  revenged  in  the 
character  of  Anubis."  Tlie  lady  was  petrified  with  horror,  and  in- 
formed her  husband  of  what  had  happened.  He  complained  to  the 
emperor,  and  Tiberius,  on  proof  of  the  crime,  cmcified  the  priests, 
pulled  down  the  temple,  threw  the  image  of  Isis  into  the  Tiber,  and 
banished  Mundus — thinking  that  the  excess  of  passion  did  not 
demand  so  severe  a  punishment  as  death. ^ 

^  The  same  story  is  told  by  Joeephus,  Ant,  Jud,  xviii.  3,  a  fact  which  Beloe 
seems  to  have  overlooked  ;  and  also  in  the  JFars  of  Alexander^  an  alliterative 
romance,  chiefly  derived  from  the  Hutoria  Alexandri  Magni  de  Prclius,  re« 
edited  by  Dr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  where  (p.  7)  Nectanabus, 
king  of  Egypt,  deceives  Olympias,  wife  of  Philip,  telling  her  that  the  god 
Ammon  will  appear  to  her  in  a  dream. 

A  different  version  is  fonnd  in  Dubois'  Secret  History  and  Love  Adventores 
of  the  Ladies  of  Antiquity  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1726),  of  which  extracts  are  given  in 
the  Bibliothique  dt9  ramans :  lo,  priestess  of  Argian  Juno,  believed  that  for  six 
months  she  had  been  honoured  with  frequent  nocturnal  visits  from  Japiter,  by 
whom  she  was  pregnant.  It  was  really  Telegonus,  who,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  lo,  took  advantage  of  her  credulity,  fonnd  his  way  to  her  apartment,  and 
asserted  that  he  was  Jupiter  himself  come  to  protect  and  woo  her.  His  visits  to 
her  in  that  character  were  very  frequent,  persuading  her  to  keep  their  intrigue 
an  impenetrable  secret,  lest  she  should  draw  upon  herself  the  resentment  of 
Juno. — The  gods  themselves,  however,  if  wo  may  credit  classical  and  other  tales, 
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Thero  can  be  little  doubt,  I  tliink,  that  either  classical  Latin 
story  or  Eastern  fiction  suggested  to  Boccaccio  the  idea  of  his  divert- 
ing tale  of  Friar  Albert,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 
(Deeamei'on,  Day  iv.,  Nov.  2) : 

Italian  Me  at  tfee  |riar  tofea  umaxcxieb  m  SngeL 

At  Imola  there  lived  a  man  named  Berto  della  Massa,  whose 
lewd  and  wicked  character  at  length  became  so  notorious  that  he  had 
to  quit  the  town,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Venice — "the  common 
receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  wickedness  " — where  he  turned  friar,  and, 
assuming  the  name  of  Father  Albert,  affected  to  lead  a  most  sanctified 
life,  and  he  soon  wormed  himself  into  everybody's  confidence.  One 
day  there  came  to  him  for  confession  a  simple-minded  but  very  vain 
lady,  called  Lisetta  della  Quirino,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  who  was 
gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Flanders.  The  ** holy"  friar  asked  her 
if  she  had  a  lover,  to  which  she  indignantly  replied  that  certainly 
she  could  have  as  many  lovers  as  she  pleased,  but  beauty  such  as 
hers  was  fit  only  for  heaven  itself.  Father  Albert  at  once  perceived 
her  foible,  and,  while  inwardly  resolving  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
advantage,  pretended  to  be  much  grieved  at  her  vain-glory.  The 
lady  told  him  that  he  was  a  brute,  and  didn't  know  beauty  when  he 
saw  it.  Not  to  farther  provoke  her,  he  heard  her  confession  and 
dismissed  her. 

Not  long  after  this.  Friar  Albert  goes,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
to  the  lady's  house,  and  asks  her  forgiveness  for  having  blaspliemed 
her  beauty;  but  he  had,  says  this  wily  one,  been  so  severely 
chastised  for  it  that  he  was  only  able  to  leave  his  bed  that  da}'. 
''Who  chastised  youl"  asks  the  lady.  "Thus  it  was,"  says  the 
friar,  **  that  same  night,  when  at  my  prayers,  I  suddenly  perceived 
a  most  brilliant  light,  and  on  turning  round  saw  a  beautiful  youth, 

were  wont  to  come  down  to  earth  and  woo  and  win  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
we  have  examples  of  this  in  Hindu  story.  In  the  Alha  Khnnd,  the  Hindf 
version  of  which  is  summarized  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson  in  the  Iiidi/in  Antiquary^ 
1885,  p.  256,  we  are  told  that  "one  day,  as  Malna,  Parmal's  wife,  was  taking 
the  air  on  the  balcony  of  her  palace,  Indra  saw  her  and  became  enamoured  of 
her.  So  every  aight  he  used  to  visit  her,  coming  down  from  heaven  on  &  flying 
horse," 
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with  a  staff  in  his  hand.  Seizing  me  by  the  hood,  he  so  belaboured 
me  with  the  staff  that  I  was  well-nigh  dead.  On  asking  the  reason 
for  such  treatment,  the  youth  replied :  '  Because  you  presume  to 
despise  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  signora  Lisetta,  whom  I  love 
above  all  things.'  'And  who  are  you,  then?'  I  inquired,  to  which 
he  answered  :  '  An  angel.'  Hearing  this,  I  humbly  besought  him  to 
forgive  me.  Said  he  :  ^  I  do  so,  on  condition  that  you  go  to  her  at 
the  first  opportunity  and  obtain  her  pardon,  which  if  she  withhold, 
I  shall  return  frequently  and  thrash  you  as  long  as  you  live.' "  The 
lady  at  once  pardons  him,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  angel  bade 
him  intimate  to  her  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  visit  her  some  evening 
soon  in  human  form,  and  desired  to  know  when  she'd  choose  to  see 
liim,  and  whose  form  and  person  she'd  have  him  assume.  The  lady 
is  more  than  delighted,  appoints  that  very  night  for  the  interview 
with  her  celiBstial  lovet,  and  says  she  doesn't  tare  in  whose  form  ho 
m.iy  appear.  Friar  Albert  suggests  that  the  angel  should  assume  his 
form — she  need  not  care,  as  his  soid  would  be  all  the  while  in  a 
trance.  She  agrees,  remarking  that  it  would  be  some  amends  for 
the  thrashing  he  had  suffered.  "  But,"  says  the  friar,  "  as  the  angel 
is  to  come  in  human  form,  the  door  must  be  left  unfastened."  Yes, 
it  would  be  sa 

When  night  comes  the  friar  goes  to  the  house  of  a  woman  of  his 
acijuaintauce,  where  he  fits  himself  with  a  pair  of  **  angels'  wings," 
etc.,  and  flies  into  the  lady's  chamber,  where  he  remains  till  just 
befiire  dawn,  when  he  departs  in  the  same  manner.  The  lady  boasts 
of  her  angel-lover  to  all  her  neighbours,  who  are  tickled  with  the 
idea,  and  the  affair  is  speedily  known  all  over  Venice.  But  her 
relatives  set  a  private  watch  over  her  dwelling.  And  one  night 
when  the  friar  comes  to  reprimand  her  for  gadding  about  the 
intrigue,  he  has  no  sooner  taken  off  his  wings ^  than  the  relatives  are 
thundering  at  the  door.  His  only  course  was  to  open  the  casement 
and  drop  into  the  canal.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  he  crosses  to  the 
other  side  in  safety,  enters  the  open  door  of  a  cottage,  tells  the  roan 
he  finds  there  a  pack  of  lies,  and  is  granted  shelter.     His  host,  how- 

^  The  lady  must  have  been  more  than  *'  simple  "  if  she  thought  it  quite 
Dutural  for  an  angel  to  take  off  his  wings  on  any  occasion  1 
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ever,  presently  locks  him  in  and  goes  about  his  business  in  the  city, 
where  he  hears  of  the  lady's  relatives  having  discovered  the  wings  in 
her  chamber,  and  at  once  concluduig  that  he  has  got  the  culprit  safe 
under  lock  and  key,  hastens  home  to  inform  the  friar  that  unless  he 
send  immediately  for  five  hundred  ducats  for  his  ransom  he  will 
deliver  him  up  to  the  lady's  friends.  The  ransom-money  is  obtained, 
and  the  friar  is  eager  to  be  off,  but  the  shrewd  fellow  is  not  done 
with  him  yet :  in  brief,  he  first  exhibits  Father  Albert  in  the  marketr 
place  disguised  as  a  wDd  man  of  the  woods,  and  then  plucks  off  his 
mask,  when  he  is  recognized  by  two  friars  of  his  own  convent, 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

©lb  dnglisfe  ^ersioK^ 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Tale  of  Friar  Onion :  why  in  Purgatory 
he  was  tormented  with  Wasps,"  this  last  version  has  been  adapted 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  TarltorCs  Newes  out  of  Purgatoiie}  and 
it  is  passing  strange  that  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell  (now  Halliwell- 
Phillipps),  who  edited  a  reprint  of  this  little  book  for  the  (old) 
Shak8peai*e  Society  in  1844,  should  "not  recollect  meeting  with 
this  story  in  any  other  writer  under  exactly  the  same  form  as  here," 
though  he  thinks  "  it  is  probably  taken  from  some  Italian  or  French 
collection."  Moreover,  he  observes  that  the  name  of  Friar  Onion 
had  been  "evidently  taken  from  the  tale  in  Boccaccio,  Giom.  vi., 
Nov.  10,"  which  is  a  quite  different  story  from  that  of  Friar  Albert, 
the  adapter  of  which,  in  Tarltovta  Newes,  has  in  some  respects 
improved  upon  his  original.  The  name  of  the  deluded  lady  is 
Lisetta,  as  in  Boccaccio,  but  she  is  represented  as  a  widow,  and 
residing  at  Florence ;  and  the  friar — in  place  of  taking  a  friend  with 
him  to  her  house,  and  there  telling  her  that  an  angel  has  become 
enamoured  of  her — tells  her  while  she  is  at  confession  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  api)earod  to  him  the  other  night,  and  "  charged  me  t»  do 

*  TarUoiCi  Ntitet  out  of  Purgatorle.  Onely  such  a  jett  as  his  Jigge^fit 
for  Gentlemen  1o  laugh  at  an  hovre,  ^'c.  Published  by  an  old  aequaintance 
of  his^  Jfobin  OmtdfelUnc, — This  work  **  was  published  soon  after  Tarltoii's 
death/*  acc(>rtlinf(  to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps.  "and  his  name  was  connected 
with  it  no  doubt  as  an  additional  attraction  for  the  purchaser.*' 
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liis  earnest  commendations  unto  you,  with  promise  tl.at,  if  he  miglit 
be  assured  of  your  secrecy e,  hee  would  at  convenient  times  visit  you, 
and  intertaine  you  with  such  love  as  befitteth  such  holy  spirits." 
Another  improvement  is  found  in  this  passage :  "  Madam  (quoth  he), 
for  that  the  Angell  Gabriell  is  a  spirite,  and  his  brightnesse  such  as 
no  mortall  eye  can  suffer,  and  therefore  must  come  unto  you  in  some 
humane  shape,  I  pray  you  vouchsafe  that  my  bodie  may  be  the 
receptacle  for  him,  that,  while  he  putteth  on  my  ^carkasse,  my  saule 
may  enjoy  the  sight  and  pleasures  of  paradice ;  so  shall  yon  not 
hinder  yourself,  and  doo  me  an  unspeakeable  benefite."  Friar  Onion 
was  evidently  one  of  those  genuine  humorists  who  can  secretly 
chuckle  at  their  own  jokes,  without  requiring  the  appreciative  smiles 
of  others !  Passing  over  the  narrative  of  tlie  first  interview,  and  the 
subsequent  public  talk  about  it,  which  does  not  differ  materially  in 
details  from  that  of  Boccaccio,  but  is  better  told,  it  is  worth  while 
to  reproduce  here  the  remaining  part  of  the  story,  as  even  the  reprint 
of  TarltoiCs  Newes  is  rather  scarce  : 

"This  was  woorke  enough  for  nine  dayes,  for  the  wonder  of 
Madame  Lysetta's  barne^  went  through  all  Florence;  so  that  at  last 
it  came  to  the  eares  of  Lisetta's  freends,  who,  greeved  that  such  a 
clamor  should  be  raysed  of  their  kinswoman,  knowing  her  folly, 
thought  to  watch  ueere,  but  they  would  take  the  angell  Gabriell,  and 
clip  his  winges  from  flying.  Well,  secrete  they  kept  it,  and  made  as 
though  they  had  not  heard  of  it,  yet  kept  they  such  dilligent  watch, 
tliat  they  knew  the  night  when  the  angell  would  descend  to  visit 
Lysetta :  whereupon  they  beset  the  house  round,  and  as  soone  as 
Friar  Onyon  was  in,  and  had  put  off  his  winges,  and  was  gone  to 
bed,  the  rushing  in  of  the  watch  wakened  him  from  his  rest,  and 
that  with  such  a  vengeance,  that,  trusting  more  to  his  feete  than  his 
feathers,  he  Jeft  Madam  Lysetta  amazed  at  the  noise ;  and  he  him- 
selfe  was  so  sharpely  beset  and  so  neere  taken,  that  he  was  faine  to 
leape  out  of  a  hij-h  garrett  window,  and  so  almost  brake  his  nccke, 
into  a  little  narrow  lane.     Well,  his  best  joint  scapte,  but  he  was 

*  Are  we  to  understand  l»y  this  term— bame  =  bairn— that  the  lady  had 
actually  a  bnhy  as  the  result  of  the  **anKers"  visito,  which,  in  this  case,  don't 
Becm  to  have  been  "  few  and  far  between  "  ? 
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sore  brused  :  yet  feare  made  him  forget  his  fall,  that  awayc  he  ran  to 
a  poore  man's  bouse,  where  he  saw  a  light,  and  there  got  in,  making 
an  excuse  bow  he  bad  fallen  among  theeves,  and  so  desired  lodging. 

"  The  man,  having  heard  talke  of  the  angell  Gabriel  1,  knowing 
very  well  Friar  Onyon,  that  knewe  not  him,  lot  him  have  lodging 
very  willinglye,  but  all  this  while  that  he  escapt,  were  Lysetta^s 
freends  seeking  for  the  saint  that  so  tenderly  loved  their  kinsewoman : 
but  they  could  not  finde  him,  and  to  heaven  he  had  not  flowne,  for 
they  had  found  his  wings ;  sorrye  they  were  that  Gabriell  had  mist 
them ;  but  they  chid  hard,  and  rebuked  the  follye  of  Lysetta's  selfe 
love,  that  was  not  onely  so  credulous,  but  such  a  blab  as  to  reveale 
her  owne  secretes :  it  was  late,  and  because  they  had  mist  of  their 
pui-pose  they  departed,  leaving  Lisetta  a  sorrowfull  woman,  that  she 
was  so  deceived  by  the  angell  Gabriell. 

*'  Well,  night  passed,  and  the  morning  came,  and  this  poore  man. 
Friar  Onyon's  boast,  told  him  that  he  knewe  not  how  to  shift  him  : 
for  there  was  that  day  a  great  search  for  one  Fryer  Onyon,  that  had 
escaped  naked  from  Lysetta's  house,  and  whoso  kept  him  in  secret 
should  have  his  eares  nailde  on  the  pillory :  at  this  the  friar  started 
and  said,  '  alas !  fi*eend,  I  am  the  man,  and  if  by  any  meanes  thou 
canst  convay  me  to  the  dortor^  of  our  friorye,  I  will  give  thee  fortye 
duckats  ' :  *if  you  will,'  quoth  his  boast,  *  folio  we  my  counsayle,  fear 
not,  I  will  conveye  you  thither  safe  and  unknowne ;  and  thus,  this 
daye  there  is  great  shewes  made  before  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and 
stran^^e  sights  to  be  scene,  and  divers  wyldo  men,  disguised  in  strange 
attire,  are  brought  into  the  market  place :  now  I  will  dresse  you  in 
some  strange  order,  and  with  a  maske  over  your  face,  lead  you 
amongst  the  rest,  and  when  the  shewe  is  done,  carrying  you  as  though 
I  should  carrye  you  home,  I  will  conveygh  you  into  the  dortor  back- 
side secret  and  unknowns/  Although  this  seemed  hard  to  the  friar, 
yet  of  two  evils  the  least  was  to  be  chosen,  and  he  consented  to 
suffer  what  the  boast  would  devise.  Whereupon  hoe  that  was  of  a 
pleasant  conceipt  used  him  thus  :  he  annointed  him  over  with  barme 
mixed  with  honey e,  and  stuck  him  full  of  feathers,  and  tying  him 
by  the  necke  with  a  chaine,  put  a  visor  on  his  face,  and  on  either 

1  The  dormitory. 
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side  tide  a  great  ban  dogge;  in  this  come  equipage  marched  tliis 

pooro  man  with  the  fiiar.     He  was  no  sooner  come  into  the  open 

streete,  but  the  i)eoplc,  never  having  seene  such  a  sight  before  in 

Florence,  did  not  only  wonder  at  the  strangeuesse  of  his  dressing, 

but   marvailed  wliat  this  novelty   should   meane;    whereupon   an 

infinite  number,  not  onelye  of  the  common  sorte,  but  of  the  gravest 

citizens,  followed  to  see  what  should  be  the  end  of  this  wonder. 

^  With  a  solemne  pace  marched  his  keeper  till  he  came  to  the 

market  place,  where,  tying  him  to  a  great  piller  that  stoode  there,  ho 

then  let  make  in  all  places  of  the  citio  solemne  proclamation,  that 

whoso  should  see  the  angell  Gabriell,  should  presently  come  to  the 

mai'ket  place,  aiid  beholde  him  there  in  that  amorous  dignitie  that 

hee  did  usually  visit  the  dames  of  Florence.     At  this  proclamation 

there  was  a  generale  concourse  of  people,  especially  of  the  better  sort, 

that  had  heard  of  Lysetta's  loves,  so  that  the  Duke  himselfe  came 

thither,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lysetta's  kinsman.^     When  all  tlie 

market  place  was  full  of  peo])le,  the  lioast  pulled  the  visor  from  the 

friar's  face ;  at  which  the  people  gave  a  great  slioute,  clapping  their 

hands  and  crying,  '  the  angell  Gabriell,  the  angell  Gabriell,  he  that 

comes  from  heaven  to  make  us  weare  homes ! '     I  necde  not,  I  hope, 

intreate  you  to  beleeve  that  poore  Friar  Onyon  was  heavilyo  per- 

l)lexed,c8peciallyo  when  the  day  grewe  hotto,  he  naked  and  annointwl 

with  honye,  so  that  all  the  waspes  in  the  citie,  as  it  were  by  a 

miracle,  lefte  the  grocers  shops,  and  came  to  visite  the  friar,  because 

his  skin  was  so  sweete,  but  alas  to  the  poore  man's  jminos,  that  he 

was  almost  stung  to  death.     Divera  of  his  convent  came  thither  to 

see  the  strange  apparition  of  the  angell,  who  when  they  saw  he  was 

Fryar  Onyon,  then  they  covered  there  ^  shaven  crownes  with  their 

cooles,  and  went  home  with  a  flea  in  their  eares.     Thus  all  daye 

stood  the  poor  friar,  wondered  at  of  all  the  people  of  Florence,  and 

tormented  with  waspes,  and  at  night  fetcht  home  to  tlie  dortor  by 

some  of  his  brothers :  he  was  clapt  in  prison,  where  for  sorrow  iK>oro 

Gabriell  died,  and  because  he  did  so  dishonor  the  other  fryars,  he 

bides  this  torment  in  purgatorie."  ^ 

'  Probably  a  misprint  for  hinmen.  2  Misprint  for  their, 

3  Near  akin  to  these  stories  of  men  iK'rsonattug  deities  and  angels,  to 
accomplish  their  own  wicked  purposes,  is  the  seventh  nocella  of  Doni,  who 
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CONCLUSION. 

Kbiohtlet  thiiujjlil  Ibe  atoiy  of  the  Ebony  Horae  was  of  Feman 
extraclioii,  but  be  doea  not  ndduce  any  particular  renflona  for  Ilia 
o|iinii)U.  It  is  evident  tliat  all  tlio  versions  are  more  or  le^  nearly 
related,  tbough  some  of  them  may  be  found  to  dlEFeF  conaidenibly  in 
detoilfl.  In  Cli'iUMiKit  the  princess  oaks  the  hero  if  he  be  not  a.  certain 
king  ^TlIo  haa  Bought  her  in  marriage  of  her  father,  and  he  jireteuds 
that  be  is  that  personage.  In  the  Anthiati  tale  of  the  Ebony  Horse 
t\\b  hero  protends  only  to  the  eunuch  that  be  ia  the  kdy'a  intended 
husband.  But  in  other  versioua  or  variants  the  hero — or  impostor — 
porsoiiates,  for  his  own  evil  purpose :  the  Angel  of  DeatJi,  in  tlie 
aenond  Arabiiui  story ;  Muhamuie<I,  in  the  firet  Persian  and  the  angel 
Gabriel,  in  the  second ;  the  deity  Yishnii,  in  the  Sanskrit ;  the 
of  tile  good  God,"  in  the  fir^t  Gipsy  vei'sion ;  and  so  on. 

The  versions  which  present  the  cluaeat  resemblance  are,  wliat 
consider  as  the  Saoskrit  prototype,  of  the  Weaver  as  Vishaii,  and  the 

flourislied  in  the  l&th  century,  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Clias.  J.  I'jukering  hu 
kindly  furniiihetl  me  with  thu  followiD);  abstract: 

Jnco]>o  Pngni,  a  ftnlemn  rogue,  for  wlioni,  through  his  ifallantriea, 
became  too  hot,  betnkcB  him  to  a  valley  twenty  ni)le«  ofF,  getn  liold  of 
liiin|)le  woman,  and  begins  to  preach  to  her  the  blessei]  life  ("  la  vita  beata  "}j 
mnkm  her  believe  tliat  Ood  ia  going  shortly  to  liriog  about  the  end  ot  UH. 
world.  Init  tliat,  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  and  delaying  the  exeoutjon  ot 
hilt  wrath,  a  "congregation  of  devout  persona"  should  be  formed,  l»  live  in 
common  under  "  a  rule  of  good  life."     His  fnir  snliil  gntheri  her  fistfrg  about 
her.  and  he  ordains  a  conventual  rule  based  on  the  Bible  :  that  their  speech 
slmuld  be  Yea,  yea,  and  Nay,  nay,  and  that  "  seven  women  shall  lay  hold  ot  oni 
man"  (Isaiah  iv.  6).     Having  read  them  all  the  "IVnilenca  of  Fra  Puccio,' 
hu  lulls  tliem  that  the  oherubims  are  coming  down  to  gather  tlieir  prayen 
and  tliat  in  nothing  munt  Ihey  gainany  their  will.     Certain  raecnls  of  hli 
aequnintance  so  order  it  Ihal  llie  women  begin  (o  whisper  to  each  other,  "1 
am  visited  by  «uoh  and  such  a  cherubim."    Then  the  women  nn  told  they 
will  bring  forlh  "  atigels,"  who  will  tight  Antichrist,  and  make  tl>em  blessed. 
In  nine  months,  when  the  game  Is  patent  ("la  feata  si  ttcojiewe ''),  he  tells 
lliem  that  their  angels'  wings  will  not  grow  for  three  year^uIllil  tlie  "adoralloa 
of  the  Magi."    Dut  llie  joke  does  not  go  so  far,  bmnnnv  one  of  them  dies.    T 
game  is  therefore  now  played  out ;  ao  Jrco|)0  juni|is  a\a  the  wail  by  nigl 
and  eaca|>ei<,  no  one  knons  where,     "God  help  llie  country,"  adds  the  sIot 
teller,  ■-  whem  that  ruaciil  auttlul  down  I  " 


igel^l 
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It  ^^1 
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aeoond  Persian,  of  the  Weaver  as  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  both  we 
have  a  weaver  and  a  carpenter,  and  though  in  one  they  are  rivals  in 
love  and  in  the  other  are  close  friends,  yet  again  in  both  it  is  the 
carpenter  who  makes  the  magical  machine;  while  the  essentially 
Hindii  device,  of  representing  the  god  Yishnii  himself  as  defeating 
the  king's  foes,  is  very  naturally  changed  by  the  Muslim  adapter  to 
the  incident  of  the  weaver  showering  down  stones  on  them  from  his 
flying  chest  in  mid-air ;  and  even  here  the  parallel  does  not  stop,  for 
in  both  the  king  forgives  his  son-in-law's  imposture.^ 

There  is  a  striking  point  of  resemblance  in  the  second  Arabian 
tale  and  the  Sanskrit  prototype :  in  one  the  fellow  pretends  to  be 
the  angel  of  death,  come  to  seize  the  souls  of  the  king  and  his  family, 
unless  the  princess  comply  with  his  wishes;  in  the  other  the  pre- 
tended Vishnd  threatens  to  pronounce  a  curse  which  should  reduce 
the  rdj4  and  his  family  to  ashes.  Some  traces  of  similarity,  too,  may 
be  found  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  first  Persian,  and  the  second  Gipsy 
talcs :  we  have  a  man  desperately  in  love  and  his  friend  constructing 
for  him  a  wooden  bird,  by  means  of  which  he  gains  access  to  the 
well-guarded  chamber  of  the  princess ;  we  have  a  ruined  spendthrift 
obtaining  from  a  chance  acquaintance  a  flying  chest ;  and  this  latter 
is  curiously  reversed  in  the  Gipsy  version,  where  it  is  the  ruined 
youth  who  makes  a  pair  of  magic  wings  and  sells  them  to  "the 
emperor's  son."  The  incident  of  the  princess  being  carefully  locked 
up  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  that  she  should  be  deflowered 
some  day  by  a  strange  man  occurs  in  the  first  Persian  and  the  first 
Gipsy  versions.  In  this  comparative  analysis  I  pass  over  the 
Turkish  story,  as  it  is  so  evidently  a  mere  imitation,  though  the 
circumstance  that  here,  as  in  Chaucer,  it  is  an  Indian  who  comes 
with  the  magic  steed  may  be  of  some  significance.  With  regard  to 
the  Latin  and  Italian  stories,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that, 
though  in  the  former  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  deus  ex  machind^ 
both  are  akin  to  the  tales  which  precede  them,  while  the  Italian 
and  old  English  versions,  with  the  "  angel's  wings,"  have  probably 

^  In  the  first  Persian  tale,  Malik,  wben  his  Flying  Chest  has  been  destroyed, 
goes  to  Cairo  and  there  becomes  a  weaver :  may  there  not  be  in  this  an  indication 
that  the  writer  had  some  vague  recollection  of  a  version  in  which  the  man  was 
originally  a  weaver ! 
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some  indirect  connection  with  the  first  Gipsy  story  and  the  second 
Persian,  of  the  Weaver  as  the  angel  Gabriel. 

Referring  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Squire*8  Tale,  Warton  (Hist, 
of  Eng.  Poetry)  says :  "Every  reader  of  taste  and  imagination  must 
regret  that,  instead  of  our  author's  tedious  detail  of  the  quaint  effect 
of  Canace's  Ring,  in  which  a  Falcon  relates  her  amours  and  talks 
familiarly  of  Troilus,  Paris,  and  Jason,  the  notable  achievements  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Horse  of  Brass  are  either 
lost,  or  that  this  part  of  the  story,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  was 
never  written  ...  By  such  inventions  we  are  willing  to  be  deceived. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  deception  over  truth."  No  doubt  every 
reader  regrets  the  unfinished  state  of  this  spirited  tale.  But  what 
would  Wai'ton  have  thought  had  a  learned  and  astute  scholar  told 
him  that  the  Tale  is  a  historical  allegory,  and  that  the  "  tedious 
detail  of  the  amours  of  a  Falcon"  recounts  the  misfortunes  of  an 
English  princess?  Yet  such  a  theory  was  propounded  in  1888,  and 
with  the  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  the  Teuton  mind, 
by  Professor  Brandl,  of  Gottingen,  in  Englische  Studien,  xii.,  161 — 
174.  y^ccording  to  Dr.  Brandl's  theory — which,  however,  he  has 
since,  I  understand,  seen  reason  to  reject^Cambyuskan  is  meant 
to  represent  Edward  III. ;  his  two  sons,  Algarsif  and  Camballo,  are 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honoured 
Lancaster."  The  main  object  of  the  Tale,  had  it  been  completed, 
was  to  celebrate  the  valiant  deeds  of  Lancaster  in  Spain.  Canac6, 
though  very  plainly  called  by  Chaucer  the  king's  daughter,  is  really 
his  daughter-in-law,  namely,  Constance  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  and  the  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt 
The  Falcon  is  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lancaster  and  his  first  wife 
Blancha  The  Tercelet,  whose  unfaithfulness  the  Falcon  mourns,  is 
John  de  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  married  Elizabeth,  but 
divorced  her  in  1389  or  1390,  and  married  Philippa,  sister  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  ^larch,  and  she,  of  course,  must  be  the  Kite  for 
whom  the  Tercelet  abandoned  the  Falcon.  The  Squire's  Tale  must 
have  been  written  early  in  1390,  not  only  before  the  death  of  Pem- 
broke— which  occurred  in  a  tourney  in  that  year — but  before  his 
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second  marriage,  for  it  M'as  clearly  Chaucer's  intention  to  end  his 
tale  with  his  reconciliation  to  his  wife — the  Peregrine — "through 
mediation  of  Camballo/'  or  Lancaster.  Possibly  it  was  Pembroke's 
second  marriage  and  his  sudden  death,  not  to  speak  of  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  —the  Peregrine — with  Jolin  de  Holande,  that  caused  the 
poet  to  leave  his  tale  half-told.  K  we  had  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
it  would  probably  "  describe  the  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III. 
(Cambyuskdn),  and  the  exploits  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Spain  (1367). 
We  should  also  hear  how  John  of  Gaunt  took  part  in  the  Spanish 
campaign,  winning  his  second  wife  Constance  (Canacc^)  by  assisting 
one  brother  (Pedro  the  Cruel)  against  another  (Enrique  de  Trasta- 
mara).  A  reconciliation  brought  about  by  him  (*  through  mediation 
of  Camballus*)  between  Elizabeth  and  the  unfaithful  Pembroke  was 
to  form  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  whole." 

Such  is  Professor  Brandl's  key  to  the  Squire^a  Tale,  But  it  deals 
only  with  the  Second  Part,  for  all  we  get  hy  way  of  explanation  of 
the  First  Part  is,  who  are  represented  by  the  fictitious  names  of  the 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  Eltheta,  the  wife  of  CanibyuskAn, 
whom  Brandl  does  not  attempt  to  identify.  As  for  the  presents 
brought  by  the  Indian  knight,  all  we  are  told  is,  that  the  Horse  is 
"  a  symbol  of  kingly  power ; "  the  pin  in  its  ear  is  "  the  word  of 
command  "  (but  what  means  the  "  other  pynne,"  by  the  "  trilling  "  of 
which  the  steed  was  made  to  descend  1) ;  and  the  naked  sword  is 
simply  **a  symbol  of  the  royal  prerogative" — it  cuts  through  all 
armour  with  tlie  edge,  but  heals  every  wound  by  a  touch,  "  of  grace," 
with  the  flat  of  the  blade.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  explanation  is 
vouchsafed  us  regarding  the  Mirrpr  and  the  Ring. 

/Dr.  Brandl's  theory,  ingenious  as  it  is  undoubtedly  and  wrought 
out  with  much  skill,  received  its  death-blow  from  Professor  G.  L. 
Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  U.S.,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Sup- 
posed Historical  Allusions  in  the  Squire's  Tale,"  which  also  appeared 
in  Eiiglische  Siudien,  xiii.,  \  p.  1 — 24,  and  in  which  he  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  supported  by  historical  data, 
that  it  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  Chaucer's  language  but  incon- 
sistent with  itself.  Nevertheless,  nothing  but  thanks  and  pniise  are 
due  to  Dr.  Brandl's  most  laborious  effort  to  throw  fresh  light  upon 
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what  has  always  been  conaMered  as    tbe  most  intorestiug  of   I 
CunterhuTji  Tulett,  and  it  may  be  anid  that  it  required  not  less  Ltbout 
and  ingenuily  than  hia  owti  to  prove  ths  falliicy  of  liis  Ibeory. 
/  I  cnnnot  believe,  wiUi  Dr.  IJrarnU  (but  I  I'reaumo  be  no  lor 
entertains  the  opinion),  that  tbia  \>oaTa  wns  not  originally  designed 
for  tbe  Canterbury  Talen.     The  Second  Part  viijht  1)c  meant  for  » 
allegory,  but,  if  it  wns,  it  would  be  quit*  out  of  keeping  with  t 
First  Fart,  in  wbich  it  is  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  coqJ 
coive  a  bidden  signification.     The  scene  between  Canac4  and  thi 
Falcon  ia  essentially  Asiatic,  and  Warton'a  complaint  that  tlie  bird  il 
represented  as  talking  of  Troiius,  Paris,  and  Jason  is  utterly  absurd. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  Indian  fable,  with  a  bird  talking  out  of  the  Grecian 
classics  instead  of  out  of  the  Vcdas  and  the  Sbastras.     If  the  poet 
had  any  purpose  in  writing    the   atory  of   the  deserted  Falcon  it 
(ujuld  have  Iweu  only  that  of  any  Asiatic  fabler,  namely,  to  c 
certain  moral  lessons  through  the  feigned  speech  of  a  bird.     Tli&t 
Chaucer  had  before  him,  or  in  his  memory,  a  model  for  hia  story  of    , 
the  Falcon  is  not  only  possible  but  highly  probable.    There  exiata  j 
a  somewhat  analogous  ancient  Indian  tale  of  two  birds — a  male  parti 
and  a  hen-maina,  a  species  of  hill  starling — in  which,  however,  it  ii 
the  male  bird  who  is  distreseed  at  the  female's  treachery,  and  ii 
to  oast  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  fire,  when  he  is  rescued  by  ^ 
benevolent  traveller,  to  whom  he  relates  the  story  of  his  woes. 
tale  forma  the  third  of  the  Twenty-ttvo  Tales  of  a  Vampyre  {VeUila 
paTKhnvinn/iti),  and  may  be  found  in  Tawnoy'a  trauslalion  of  thel 
Katlid  Sarit  Siigara,  voL  ii.  pp.  245 — 250.    In  the  Hindi  version  of  j 
the  Vampyre  Tales  {Baildl  Paclilsl)  it  is  the  fourth  recital,  and  tb«  | 
sixth  iu  tbe  Tamil  version  (Veddla  Kadai),  both  of  which  have  been  I 
tninalated  into  English.     It  also  occurs  iu  Samal  Ithat's  Gujarat!  ] 
metrical  version  of  the  SiiOidmna  DwiMiimti,  or  Tbirty-two  Talea  .] 
of  a  Throne,  where  it  forms  the  twentieth  recital, — And  now  I  cob-  J 
elude  with  the  words  of  Ptot.  KJttredge :  "  For  all  that  appears  to  1 
the  contrary,  the  world  has  boen  right  for  the  last  five  hundred  yeocB  I 
in  regarding  the  S-jiiire't  Tale  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  i 
romance." 
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MAGIC  HORSES. 

It  18  perhaps  worth  while  to  roention  here  one  or  two  other  very  remark- 
able magical,  or  fairy,  steeds  which  escaped  being  noticed  iu  the  proper  place. 

According  to  the  Spanish  legend  which  purports  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  princely  family  of  Haro,  Don  Diego  Lopez,  lord  of  Biscay,  was  Ijring  in 
wait  for  the  wild,  boar,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing.  The 
damsel  was  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  exceedingly  beautiful  and  richly 
attired.  Don  Diego  offered  to  marry  her.  She  told  him  that  she  was  of  high 
degree,  and  accepted  his  hand,  on  this  condition,  he  was  never  to  pronounce  a 
holy  name.  The  fair  bride  had  one  foot  like  the  foot  of  a  goat,  and  this  was 
her  only  blemish.  Diego  loved  her  well,  and  had  two  children  by  her,  a  son, 
named  Iniguez  Guerra,  and  a  daughter.  It  happened  as  they  were  sitting  at 
table  that  the  Lord  of  Biscay  threw  a  bone  to  the  dogs ;  a  mastiff  and  a  spaniel 
quarrelled  about  it,  and  the  spaniel  griped  the  mastiff  by  the  throat  and 
strangled  him.  "  Holy  Mary  1 "  exclaimed  Don  Diego,  **  who  ever  saw  the 
like  1 "  The  lady  instantly  grasped  the  hands  of  her  children.  Diego  seized 
the  brother,  but  the  mother  glided  through  the  air  with  the  daughter  to  the 
mountains.^  In  course  of  time  Don  Diego  Lopez  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Moors,  who  took  him  captive  and  bound  him,  and  as  a  prisoner  they  led  him 
to  Toledo.  Greatly  did  Iniguez  Guerra  grieve  at  the  captivity  of  his  father ; 
and  the  men  of  the  land  told  him  that  there  was  no  help  unless  he  could  find 
his  mother.  Iniguez  node  alone  to  the  mountains,  and,  behold  !  his  fairy  mother 
stood  on  a  rock.  "  My  son,**  said  she,  **  come  to  me,  for  well  I  know  thy 
errand.*'  And  she  called  Pardallo,  the  horse  who  ran  without  a  rider  in  the 
mountains,  and  put  a  bridle  in  his  mouth ;  and  told  Iniguez  Guerra  that  he 
must  give  him  neither  food  nor  water,  nor  unsaddle  him,  nor  unbridle  him, 
nor  put  shoes  on  his  feet ;  and  that  in  one  single  day  the  demon  steed  would 
carry  him  to  Toledo. — The  steed  of  Iniguez  Guerra  reminds  us  of  the  mysteri- 

1  When  a  fairy  consented  to  espouse  a  human  being,  she  usually  enjoined  on  her 
husband  neorecy,  constancy,  and  implicit — unquestiouiug — obedience  to  her  com- 
mands, and  should  he  act  contrary  to  this  condition  he  should  for  ever  forfeit  her 
love,  but  sometimes  the  penalty  was  for  a  limited  period.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  the  romance  of  Milusine^  and  the  Lays  of  Sir  Grtiilan  and  Sir  Lanval ;  in  the 
Persian  story  of  King  Ruzvanshah  and  his  fairy  bride,  and  the  Turkish  story  (from 
the  Persian,  no  doubt)  of  King  Yashrah  and  the  daughter  of  the  genii,  for  kwth  of 
which  see  my  Eastern  Romanct*  and  St^meSt  PP*  472—474 
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0U8  horse  of  Giraldo  de  Cabrerio,  ike  Knight  of  Catalonia,  who  always  brought 
good  fortune  to  his  master.  This  horse  could  dance  amongst  the  beauties  of 
the  court  of  King  Alphonsus  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  do  many  other  acts 
bespeaking  strange  intelligence,  ftir  surpassing  a  horse's  capacity.  Qervase  of 
Tilbury  could  not  settle  the  genus  of  this  animal  to  his  satisfaction :  **If  he 
was  a  horse,"  exclaims  the  chancellor,  "  how  could  he  perform  such  feats  ?  If 
he  was  a  fairy,  why  did  he  eat?  "^ 

A  king  wins  a  beauteous  bride  by  means  of  a  flying  horse  in  a  Siamese 
romance  entitled  Natig  Prathom.  This  is  a  story  of  a  wonderful  lotus,  which 
a  rishi  (holy  man)  saw  in  a  tank,  and  which  after  some  time  increased  to  such 
a  size  that  he  was  induced  to  open  it  To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  a  female 
child  in  the  cup,  which  he  brought  up.  When  grown  to  woman's  estate,  she 
longed  for  society,  and  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  an  account  of  her  solitary 
mode  of  life  with  the  hermit,  and  tying  it  to  a  nosegay  cast  it  to  the  winds. 
A  certain  king  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  go  in  quest  of  a  par- 
ticular bouquet  of  flowers.  He  awoke,  and  mounting  a  flying  horse  set  off 
towards  the  east.  Passing  over  the  rishi's  house,  he  was  attracted  by  plaintive 
and  ex(iuisite  vocal  music.  The  flying  horse  instinctively  descended  to  the 
earth.  The  king  inquired  of  the  lotus-born  damsel  if  she  knew  to  whom  the 
nosegay  belonged.  She,  abashed  at  the  sight  of  a  youthful  person  of  the 
other  sex,  rushed  into  the  house  and  closed  the  door.  The  king  pretended  to 
be  faint  from  fatigue,  and  at  his  humble  intercession  was  admitted  into  the 
house,  where  he  so  gained  the  affection  of  the  girl  that  she  consented  to  become 
his  wife,  and  on  the  return  of  the  rishi  from  the  forest  he  united  them  in 
marriage.^ 

Cervantes  avowedly  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  Wooden  Horse  in  Dan 
QHixoiff  of  which  he  makes  such  diverting  use,  from  the  romance  of  Peter  of 
Provence,  but  Keightley  asserts  that  there  is  no  such  steed  in  that  romance. 
There  is  not,  certainly,  in  Tressan's  extrait  of  the  old  French  version,  which 
Keightley  has  Englished  ;  but  soon  after  I  began  to  gather  materials  for  these 
papers  I  came  upon  a  statement,  in  an  old  Quarterly  article.  I  think,  to  the 
effect  that  in  some  Spanish  version — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Morisco- 
Spanish  origin  of  the  romance — the  Fair  Maguelone  is  carried  off  by  the  hero 
on  a  Magic  Horse  of  wood ;  and  I  considered  this  of  sufficient  authority  to 
<*  make  a  note  of,"  which  note  I  cannot  now  find,  unfortunately. 

MAOIC  RINGS, 

The  dwarfs  aud  elves  possessed  rings  by  means  of  which  they  discovered 
and  gained  for  themselves  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  They  gave  their  friends 
magic  rings  which  brought  good  luck  to  the  owners  as  long  as  they  were  care- 
fully preserved,  but  the  loss  of  them  was  attended  with  unspeakable  misery. 

^  See  the  very  interesting  article  on  *  Popular  Mythology  in  the  Middle  Ages,' 
in  the  Quarte^'ly  lievieir^  No.  xliv.,  January,  1820. 

3  From  an  accouDt  of  Siamese  Literature,  by  Capt.  James  Low,  in  AsCatie 
Researches,  vol.  xx.  part  2. 
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A  Polish  count  once  received  a  ring  of  this  kind  from  a  mannikin,  whom  he 
had  allowed  to  celebrate  his  marriage  festivities  in  the  state-rooms  of  his 
castle.  With  this  jewel  on  his  finger  he  was  lucky  in  all  his  undertakings  ; 
his  estates  prospered ;  his  wealth  became  enormous.  His  son  enjoyed  the 
same  good  fortune,  and  his  grandson  also,  who  both  inherited  the  talisman  in 
turn.  The  last  heir  gained  a  prince's  coronet,  and  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Polish  army.  He  accidentally  lost  the  ring  while  at  play,  and  could  never 
recover  it,  although  he  offered  an  immense  reward  for  its  restoration.  From 
that  moment  his  luck  forsook  him  ;  locusts  devoured  his  harvest,  earthquakes 
swallowed  his  castles.^ 

There  seems  indeed  no  end  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of  magic  rings.  In 
a  Hungarian  Gipsy  tale  an  old  woman  says  to  the  hero  :  *^  Go  into  that  castle, 
and  there  is  a  lady,  and  take  from  her  the  ring,  and  put  it  on  thy  hand,  and 
turn  it  thrice,  and  then  so  much  meal  and  bread  will  be  to  thee  that  thou  wilt 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it."* 

In  the  romance  of  Milmine  that  fairy  lady  gives  two  magic  rings  to  Bay- 
mondin,  her  husband  elect,  of  which,  she  informs  him,  'Uhe  stones  ben  of 
grette  vertue.  For  the  one  hath  suclie  appropriet^  that  he  to  whome  hit  shal 
be  gyuen  by  paramours  or  loue,  shal  not  dey  by  no  stroke  of  no  manere  of 
wepen,  ne  by  none  armes,  as  longe  as  he  shal  here  it  on  hym.  And  the  other 
is  of  such  vertue,  that  he  that  bereth  it  on  hym,  shal  haue  victory  of  all  his 
euyl  willers  or  enemyes,  al  be  it  pletyng  in  Courtes,  or  fyghtyng  in  feldes,  or 
ellis  whersoeuer  it  be  :  and  thus,  my  friend,  ye  may  goo  surely.''  And  when 
her  sons  Uryan  and  Guyon  are  setting  out  to  help  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  is 
besieged  by  the  sultan  of  Damascus,  she  gives  each  a  magic  ring,  saying: 
**  Children,  here  be  two  rynges  that  I  gyue  you,  of  whiche  the  stones  ben  of 
one  lyke  vertue.  And  wete  it  that  as  long  that  ye  shall  vse  of  feythfulnes, 
without  to  think  eny  euyl,  ne  doo  trychery  or  hynderaunce  to  other,  hauyng 
alwayes  the  said  rynges  &  stones  vpon  you,  ye  shall  not  be  dysoomfyted  ne 
ouercome  in  no  faytte  of  armes,  yf  ye  haue  good  quarell.  Ne  also  sort  or 
enchauntment  of  art  Magique,  ne  poysons  of  whatsomeuer  manere  shul  not 
lette  ne  greve  you,  but  that  assoone  as  ye  shall  see  them  they  shall  lose  theyre 
strengthe."  ' 

LANOUAOE  OF  ANIMALS, 

The  Troubadours  of  Provence  and  their  northern  brethren  the  Trouv^ree 
were  fond  of  introducing  talking  birds  in  their  compositions.  Thus  in  the 
fabliau  of  Florence  and  Blanchefleur,  also  called  Hueline  and  Eglantine, 
or  the  Judgment  of  Love,  the  two  damsels  dispute  regarding  the  relative 

^  Asgai'dandtheGods:  Tales  and  Traditions  of  our  Northern  Aneestors.  Abridged 
from  Dr.  Wagner's  work.    London,  1884,  p.  41. 

3  One  of  five  Hungarian  Gipny  tales  given  in  Beitrdge  ntr  Kenntniss  der  Bom, 
Sprache,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  MuUer,  Vienna,  1869. 

3  Pages  33  and  110  of  the  old  English  prone  romance  of  Miluaine,  now  being 
printed  for  the  Early  Eogllsh  Text  Society,  from  a  unique  MS.  of  about  the  year 
1500.  It  was  originally  written  in  French  by  John  of  Arras,  and  was  commenced, 
he  informs  us,  on  St.  Clement's  Day,  1387.  , 
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superiority  of  a  kniglit  or  a  clerk  as  a  lover,  and  at  length  submit  their  case 
to  a  court  of  I^ve.  Tlie  sparrowhawk,  magpie,  cuckoo,  jay,  and  falcon  are  in 
favour  of  knighthood  ;  the  wreu,  dove,  lark,  and  goldfinch  are  in  favour  of 
clerks.  Then  the  nightingale  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of  clerks,  as  being 
most  courteous,  and  a  battle  ensues  between  him  and  the  parrot,  and  the 
nightingale  is  victor.  Florence  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  on  her  tomb  these 
words  are  inscribed  :  *'  A  Knight's  fair  mistress  here  sepulchred  lies." 

Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  in  his  Arabic  Authort:  a  Manual  of  Arabian 
History  and  Literature  (which  is  at  ouce  instructive  and  entertaining),  gives 
the  following  little  tale  :  Solomon  was  returning  to  his  palace  one  day  when 
he  saw  a  pair  of  sparrows  sitting  near  the  gateway,  and  heard  the  male  bird 
telling  his  mate  that  he  was  the  person  who  designed  and  built  all  the 
surroun<ling8.  The  sage  monarch  remarked  to  the  male  bird  that  he  mast  be 
aware  he  was  telling  a  lie,  and  that  nobody  would  credit  him.  **  That  is  true,** 
replied  the  sparrow ;  "  nobody  will  credit  my  story,  except  my  wife,  who 
believes  everything  /  say." — There  is  another  characteristic  Eastern  tale, 
found  in  several  collections :  Solomon  once  summoned  the  different  kinds  of 
birds  to  his  presence,  and  all  were  assembled  but  the  sparrow,  when  the  king 
despatched  the  simurgh  (a  mythical  wunderrogel^  like  the  rukh,  or  roc,  of  the 
Arabian  tales)  to  ascertain  tlie  cause  of  his  absence.  The  simurgh  found  the 
sparrow  in  his  nest  along  with  his  mate,  and,  having  duly  delivered  the  king's 
message,  received  for  answer  the  sparrow's  declaration,  tliat  he  cared  notliing 
for  him  or  Solomon,  which  having  been  reported  to  the  king,  he  observed  that 
any  pei*son  was  excusable  for  boasting  in  his  own  house,  and  in  presence  of  his 
own  wife. 

Confab,  of  the  Tivo  Owls — p.  370.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  story  is  one  in 
Oil  lil/tSf  Book  VIII.,  ch.  vi.,  where  the  hero  gives  his  master,  the  Duke  of 
l^rnia,  a  hint  of  his  wretched  condition  under  cover  of  what  he  calls  '*an 
Indian  story  from  Pilpay  or  some  other  fabulist "  (it  is  not  in  any  version  of 
the  Fables  of  Pilpay  known  to  me),  to  this  effect :  A  Persian  minister,  Altal- 
muc,  had  a  secretary  named  Zeangir,  and  one  day  while  they  were  walking 
together,  they  observed  two  ravens  croaking  on  a  tree,  and  Altalmuc  wondered 
what  they  were  talking  about  Zeangir  said  that  a  dervish  had  taught  him 
the  language  of  birds,  and  after  pretending  to  listen  for  some  little  time  he 
told  his  master  that  one  bird  was  praising  Altalmuc  for  his  great  wisdom,  and 
so  on.  "  Fair  and  softly,"  says  the  other.  "  Look  how  he  neglects  his  faithful 
secretary  Zeangir — never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  into  his  condition,"  &c. 

nOMANCE  OF  CLEOMADES. 

A  MODBRN  French  version — or  rather  abstract — of  this  entertaining  ro- 
mance,  by  the  Chevalier  De  Chatelain,  appeared  at  London  in  1859 :  Clemnadis^ 
conte  tradyit  en  vers  f ran  gait  vtodcrnejifj  du  vieun  langage  d'Adrnh  li  Hoy. 
It  was  greatly  lauded  by  the  English  press  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but 
possesses  little  merit ; — it  may  be  termed  a  very  Bovlevardien  rechanffee. 
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*THE  FLYINQ  CHEST'  (p,  ^2\)— MODERN  GREEK  VERSION, 

In  Hahn's  collection  of  Greek  and  Albanian  popular  tales,  No.  46,  the 
friend  of  a  rich  man  makes  him  a  travelling  chest  which  carried  him  through 
the  air  whither  he  would.  He  comes  to  a  countr}'  ruled  by  a  king,  of  whose 
daughter  it  had  been  predicted  that  an  adventurer  would  carry  her  off,  so  he 
had  shut  her  up  in  a  castle.  When  the  traveller  learns  this  he  goes  in  his 
chest  to  the  castle,  and  gaining  access  to  the  princess  tells  her  that  he  is  'Mhe 
son  of  the  dear  God,"  who  has  sent  him  thither  to  take  her  to  wife,  because  he 
knows  that  her  father  is  a  righteous  man.  llie  princess  informs  her  father  of 
this,  and  he  believes  it  The  impostor  tells  them  :  "  To-morrow  I  shall  not 
come  to  you,  for  the  dear  God  will  thunder  and  lighten,  but  you  must  come 
before  the  town  and  worship  him."  Next  day  he  buys  a  lot  of  powder  and 
pistols,  and  towards  evening  mounts  in  his  chest  into  the  air,  whence  he  shoots 
down  on  the  town,  and  makes  such  a  racket  that  all  the  folk  are  terrified. 
He  then  descends,  hides  his  chest,  and  goes  into  the  town  to  hear  what  the 
king  and  his  grandees  are  saying  about  the  '*  manifestation."  On  returning 
he  finds  his  precious  chest  burned  to  ashes.  He  sets  out  to  ask  his  friend 
to  make  him  another  chest,  but  he  is  dead.  "  The  king  and  the  great  men 
thought  that  something  had  displeased  the  dear  God,  and  therefore  he  had 
not  allowed  his  son  to  return."  ^ 

This  version  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  both  the  Arabian  tale  of  the 
Flying  Chair  and  the  Persian  tale  of  the  Flying  Chest.  No  mention  is  made 
in  the  Arabian  version  of  the  princess  being  shut  up  in  a  palace  because  of  a 
prediction  of  astrologers,  though  such  is  implied  in  the  Persian  story,  from  the 
king's  remark,  when  the  damsel  informs  him  that  she  is  become  the  Prophets 
spouse :  '*  I  now  see  how  useless  it  is  to  strive  against  the  decrees  of  Fate. 
Your  horoscope  is  fulfilled.  A  traitor  has  seduced  you  I*' — p.  423.  On  the 
other  hand  the  impostor*8  vanquishing  an  invading  army  is  absent  from  the 
Greek  version.  There  is  another  point  of  resemblance  in  some  of  the  versions 
to  the  Hindu  prototype,  in  which  the  princess  is  confined  in  a  palace  haying 
seven  sfofet/s,  p.  430 :  in  the  first  Gipsy  tale  she  is  shut  up  in  a  great  house, 
which  is  encircled  by  seren  high  iralU^^  p.  440 ;  in  the  first  Persian  it  is 
*^  a  lofty  palace,  with  gates  of  China  steel,"  p.  422.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
the  princess  is  discovered  asleep  by  the  adventurer  in  Cleomadts^  the  Arabian 
tale  of  the  Flying  Chair,  the  Persian  tale  of  the  Flying  Chest,  and  enchanted 
in  the  Turkish  and  second  Gipsy  versions,  pp.  389,  419,  422,  418,  443. 

But  what  will  perhaps  be  considered  by  story-comparers  as  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Greek  version  is  the  '*  rich  man's  "  declaring  him- 
self to  be  *'  the  son  of  the  good  God,"  as  in  the  Gipsy  tale  of  the  Wooden 
Bird  (p.  441).  Is  this  merely  fortuitous,  or  did  the  Greek  peasants  derive  the 
idea  from  Gipsy  stor}'-tellers ?  Observe,  farther,  that  in  both  tales  it  is  a  rich 
wan  who  obtains  from  a  friend  a  magical  vehicle.     And  yet  the  Greek 

1  *  Der  Mann  mit  der  ReinkiBte,'  Hahn,  i.  261.  From  notes  to  Mr.  (Jroome'^i  MS. 
collectiou  of  Gipsy  Tales — referred  to  in  p.  441. 
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vemion  b  otherwise  a  much  closer  parallel  to  the  Penuan  tale  than  to  the 
Gipny  variant,  however  this  may  have  come  ahout — poRdbly  throagfa  a  Bonie- 
what  confused  recollection  of  both  versions. 

*  TEE  WOODEN  BIRD.' 

Befobe  citing  the  Gipsy  tale  of  the  Wooden  Bird,  I  remarked  (p.  439) 
that  there  was  in  it  a  very  distinct  trace  of  Buddhist  extraction.  I  omitted  to 
say  afterwards  that  I  do  not  understand  what  Dr.  Wlislocki  can  mean  when 
he  says  of  this  tale  that  **  the  description  [dargteUnng  is  his  word],  in  the 
opening  episode,  of  the  sick  beggar  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit  features ** — that 
is,  with  the  opening  of  the  Hindu  story  of  the  Weaver  as  Vishnu.  It  is  tnie^ 
we  have  a  man  sick  from  love  in  the  beginning  of  what  I  consider  as  the 
Hindu  prototype  of  all  the  different  versions,  but — unlike  the  sick  man  in  the 
Gipsy  talc — it  is  nut  he  who  constructs  the  Wooden  Bird  but  his  friend.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  mny  fairly  trace  a  resemblance  in  the  conclusion  of 
both  tales :  In  the  Hindu  prototype  the  deity  Vislinu  himself  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  impo:«tor ;  in  the  Gipsy  tale  Saint  Nicholas  does  likewise,  in  a 
different  manner,  for  **  the  rich  man,'*  after  his  wocxien  bird  had  disappeared. 
And  it  may  be  farther  worthy  of  note,  for  the  purpose  of  comparatively 
analysing  the  several  versions,  that  in  the  second  Arabian,  the  first  and  second 
Persian,  and  the  first  Gipsy  tales,  the  impostor  loses  his  magical  conveyance — 
moreover,  we  have  a  retiection  of  this  also  in  tlie  second  Gipsy  tale,  where  the 
emperor's  son  accidenttilly  bums  one  of  his  magic  wings  and  throws  the  other 
away,  as  being  then  useless  (pp.  420,  425,  426,  441,  444).  Still  farther :  in  the 
Arabian  tale  of  the  Flying  Chair,  the  genie  of  that  magical  vehicle  proves  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  St.  Nicholas  ;  while  we  find  a  striking  parallel  between 
the  first  Persian  and  tiie  first  Gipsy  tales,  in  the  circumstance  of  there  being  in 
each  ontf  courtier  among  the  company  of  sycophants  who  had  the  courage  to 
express  his  belief  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  swindle  (pp.  423,  441). 

*TnE  GOLDEN  STEED'   {p.  WT^SEQUEL, 

Db.  Fubnivall  has  suggested  that  I  should  give  the  rest  of  this  story, 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  our  cycle,  so  here  it  is  : 

They  come  to  the  castle,  they  eat  and  drink,  and  then  the  priest's  son  says 
to  the  princess  :  "  This  is  your  husband,  lady  1  He  is  a  king's  son,  and  I  am 
the  son  of  a  priest."  She  was  like  to  make  a  wry  face,  but  she  gulped  down 
her  vexation  and  said :  "  I  must  put  up  with  him."  Then  the  two  went  to 
sleep,  and  the  priest's  son  hid  himself  to  listen  what  the  sorceress  would  say 
when  she  saw  them.  The  sorceress  comes,  and  straightway  her  daughter  sajrs 
to  her:  "Do  you  see?  Tliey'vo  managed  it — they've  got  her  1"  Then  the 
sorceress  groaned,  and  her  daughter  asked  :  "Why  do  you  groan,  mother?" 
She  replied :  "  Why  do  you  botlier  about  the  business  of  another?  They  will 
find  what  they  were  seeking."  "  Nay,  but  tell  me,  mother  darling,  tell  me  too, 
what  is  the  matter.     I  beg  it  as  a  favour.'*     "  Well  I  this  girl's  father  invoked 
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a  curse  on  her,  that  tho  first  night  a  monster  should  appear  and  eat  them  both 
up,  and  whoever  should  hear  and  tell  of  it  should  be  turned  into  stone.*' 
Then  they  ate  and  departed.  When  they  were  gone,  the  priest's  son,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  wakes  them  up,  and  says  to  them :  "  It's  time  to  be  off  now/' 
They  arise  and  look  at  the  priest's  son.  His  countenance  is  fallen.  They  ask 
him  what's  the  matter,  but  be  only  answers:  **  Bless  you,  brother,  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  has  spoiled  my  humour."  When  they  arrived  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  they  saw  it  all  in  mourning,  and  asked  some  of  the  people  why 
tlie  town  was  so  afflicted,  and  they  replied  that  the  king  had  an  only  son,  and 
sent  him  with  the  son  of  a  priest  on  an  excursion  with  great  pomp  and  escort, 
and  at  night,  while  the  guard  was  asleep,  the  two  lads  were  lost,  and  nothing 
had  since  been  heard  of  their  fate,  or  whether  the  wild  beasts  had  devoured 
them,  and  on  this  account  the  king  and  the  priest  no  longer  desired  to  live. 
Then  they  said  to  the  people:  "Go,  and  give  tidings  that  the  prince  and  the 
priest's  son  are  both  on  their  way  home,  and  are  bringing  with  them  the 
Fairest  Lady  in  the  World."  So  they  flung  up  their  heels  shoulders  high, 
each  eager  to  run  first  to  the  king,  and  get  from  him  the  reward  of  the  good 
news  that  his  son  was  coming  home.  When  tlie  king  heard  it  he  ran  out  into 
the  road  and  met  them  and  kissed  them  fondly,  and  brought  them  into  the 
palace.  The  worthy  priest  went  on  like  a  madman.  Here  was  laughing  1 — 
there  dances  and  songs ! — and  tlie  whole  town  became  a  paradise  I 

As  soon  as  evening  fell  the  king  called  lords  and  priests  and  married  his 
son.  They  sat  for  some  time  at  table  eating  and  drinking  and  merry-making, 
and  afterwards  got  up  to  leave  the  happy  couple  to  themselves.  But  the 
priest's  son  said  to  the  prince :  "  My  brother,  you  know  how  hard  I  have 
toiled  that  you  might  have  this  success.  Therefore  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of 
you,  that  I  may  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  you,  and  give  me  your  word  that 
you  do  not  yet  consider  her  as  your  wife."  What  was  the  prince  to  do, 
awkward  as  he  felt  it  ?  "  By  all  means,"  he  said ;  **  be  it  as  you  will."  So 
the  two  lie  down  to  sleep  on  the  bed,  and  the  priest's  son  seats  himself  in  a 
chair,  with  his  sword  in  his  band.  When  it  was  close  on  midnight  the  wall 
rent  in  twain,  and  in  leaped  a  monster.  Then  the  priest's  son  rushed  towards 
the  bed  with  his  sword,  cut  off  the  monster's  heads,  and  flung  him  out  at  the 
door,  without  making  any  mess.  But  the  prince  awoke  at  the  noise,  and, 
seeing  him  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  supposed  that  he  was 
about  to  slay  him,  and  set  up  a  loud  alarm.  There  was  at  once  a  great 
hubbub  in  the  palace,  and  every  one  ran  to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  The 
prince  cried  and  tore  bis  clothes,  and  said  tho  priest's  son  was  going  to  kill 
him  through  jealousy.  They  put  every  possible  pressure  on  the  priest's  son  to 
tell  them  why  he  approached  the  bed  with  his  <lrawn  sword,  but  he  feared  to 
confess,  for  he  knew  that  he'd  be  turned  to  marble.  The  priest  and  his  wife 
entreat  the  king's  mercy,  but  in  vain.  Tlien  the  priest's  son  says:  **  O  King, 
live  for  ever!  Behold  now,  since  I  have  not  slain  your  son,  banish  me  to  a 
wilderness.  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  perish  guiltless  ? "  "  Nay — nay,  but  you 
shall  tell  us,"  said  the  king.     Then  the  priest's  son  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
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Bntl  be  said  ;  ■'  I  have  tut  one  life  to  lone.  Whnt  does  it  mntler  7  I  am  only 
grievod  tor  my  father  and  mother.  But  you  will  be  sorry  arierwardi,  and  tb« 
guilt  of  my  uadoing  be  on  your  hMds."  So  he  began  to  relate  how  every- 
tiling  had  happened,  and  then  how  he  heanl  from  the  sorceress  that  the  girl'a 
fntber  had  invoked  a  aurae  lo  the  effect  that  on  the  first  night  the  wall  should 
be  rent  and  a  monster  should  come  and  eat  them  both  up.  "And  this,"  he 
added, "  was  why  I  ruahed,  ewoni  ux  hand,  and  »lew  the  monster,  and  cast  him 
forth,  and  if  you  doubt  my  words,  coma  and  aee  for  yourselves.  But  tin 
sorceress  said  also  that  whosoever  should  overhear  and  repeat  ber  words 
should  be  turned  to  «IODe."  And  forthwllh  he  changed  to  a  marble  block 
and  fell  flat  on  the  floor.     Then  they  all  began  to  pull  their  beards. 

When  some  days  had  poaed  the  princess  said  to  ber  husband,  that  unless 
111!  weut  to  the  aorcoreas  to  learn  how  lo  unmarble  the  priest's  son  shi 
send  lilm  away  from  her.  So  the  priooe  started  for  the  castle,  sorely 
his  will,  (or  he  wa«  afraid.  To  make  a  short  story  of  It,  he  naohed  the  casClai 
nnd  pretended  lo  fall  aaleep.  Again  the  sorceress  and  her  daughter  entered- 
and  saw  the  prince.  "  Hey  \ "  said  the  girl,  "  what  does  he  want  now, 
wonder!"  "  Why,  don't  you  remember  that  I  said  that  whoever  overheard 
and  repealed  those  words  of  mine  should  be  turned  lo  stone  I  There  was  one 
hidden,  who  went  atul  told  them,  and  now  this  one  lias  come  to  hear  some- 
thin)^,  so  tb^Lt  he  may  go  and  restore  him.  But  he  will  not  be  granted  that 
favour,  I  trow  I "  At  last,  after  many  entreaties  of  her  daughter,  she  said : 
"If  he  can  only  bring  himself  U>  slay  the  child  which  his  wife  shall  bear  blm 
upon  the  marble  block,  his  friend  will  be  restored  lo  his  proper  Tonn."  Tha 
prince  heard  this,  and  when  they  were  gone  be  got  up  and  went  away.  When 
he  came  home  the  princess  asked  him  what  he  had  beard.  Said  he:  "I 
heard  that  the  only  cure  is  to  kill  the  child  that  you  shall  bear,  on  the  marbia 
block,  but  I  cannot  do  such  a  thing."  "  III  do  it  myself  I "  mid  she.  "  That 
poor  fellow  saved  us  both  wlien  the  monster  would  have  devoured  us,  aad  you 
would  spare  a  little  puling  brat ! "  Her  time  came,  and  she  gave  birth  to  ft 
aon,  an  angel  of  a  child,  and  she  slew  It  on  the  marble  as  if  it  bad  been  « 
chicken,  such  a  heart  of  iron  was  hers.  Trickle — trickle !  and  the  marble  alt 
melts  away,  and  the  priest's  son  comes  to  life  ngaiu  and  says  :  "  Ab,  what  • 
heavy  sleep  I  have  bud  I  and  how  lightly  am  I  awaked  t  Who  showed  me 
■his  kindness?"  In  a  little  while  he  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  saw  tlie 
slaughtered  child,  and  he  learns  how  this  bad  happened.  Then  he  pilled  the 
babe,  that  it  should  have  been  slain  on  his  aocounl,  and  went  otf  to  the  castle. 

Now  all  this  long  while  the  priest's  son  had  loved  the  daughter  of  tlie 
sorcareits,  for  she  was  the  next  In  beauty  lo  the  princess,  and  he  went  with  the 
intention  of  taking  her  away,  And  when  he  arrived  at  the  caslle  be  found 
the  mother  and  daughter  sitting  nt  table.  Says  he :  "  Good  day,  ladies." 
"  Welcome,  youug  master,*  snys  the  mother ;  hut  tlie  daughter  looked  lo  the 
ground,  as  if  slie  were  ashamed,  for  she  bad  set  him  deep  in  ber  heart  from 
tho  moment  she  first  saw  him.  "And  why  have  you  come?"  "What  hIihII 
1  say  f     I  tuve  your  daughter,  and  that  is  what  has  brought  mu  here  again." 
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Additional  Notes.  471 

The  soroeress  said:  '*Well,  my  daughter  just  suits  you,  and  I  loved  you  from 
the  moment  you  first  set  foot  in  this  castle.  Take  her,  and  depart  with  my 
blessing."  And  then  she  added:  **Take  this  string  also,  and  bind  up  the 
babe's  throat  with  it,  and  he  will  be  restored  to  life/'  Then  they  received  the 
old  woman's  blessing  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  took  as  much  treasure  as  they 
could  carry  and  departed.  They  returned  to  the  town,  and  the  priest's  son 
went  at  once  and  bound  up  the  infant's  throat  and  restored  him  to  life.  And 
in  the  evening  the  priest  called  together  his  brother  priests  and  married  his 
son  to  the  damsel. 

This  part  of  the  Greek  story  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  students  of  folk- 
lore, since  it  finds  its  prototype  in  the  Tamil  romance  done  into  English  under 
the  title  of  Dravidian  Nights  Entei'tainments^  where  the  minister's  son  over- 
hears a  bird  predict  misfortune  to  the  prince,  and  threatens  death  to  him  who 
should  reveal  it  to  any  person — see  ante,  page  352 — and  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  work  is  also  very  similar.  The  killing  of  the  babe,  in  order  to  restore 
the  priest's  son  to  life,  has  its  parallel  in  the  old  French  romance  of  Amis 
and  Amiloun,  which  has  been  introduced  into  some  versions  of  the  Seven 
Wue  Mastertf  where  the  names  of  the  two  faithful  friends  are  changed  to 
Alexander  and  Ludovio — in  short,  the  Greek  story  is  a  curious  jumble  of 
incidents  which  properly  belong  to  a  number  of  quite  difiereut  folk-tales. 
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Abjer,  tlie  steed  of  Antnr,  280. 

Acliilles,  the  spear  of,  372. 

Adeiics  le  Roi,  382,  383. 

Aiiiswortli,  W.  H.,  311. 

^Ajd'ih  el-via^dsir,  &c.,  362. 

Albanian  Tales,  28(5,  288,  ,347,  365. 

Alchemists,  astrologers,  &c.,  350. 

Alexander^  Wars  of^  451. 

Al'Faraj  ha'd  (d-Shiddah,  426. 

Alhamhra,  TaUs  of  the,  289. 305,358. 

All,  Mrs.  Meer  Hasan,  413. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  471. 

Analogues  compared,  411,  458,  467, 
468. 

Ananga  Banga,  431. 

Andersen's  Danish  Tales,  425,  450. 

Antar's  steed  Abjer,  280 ;  his  sword 
Dhami,  377. 

Apollonins  of  Tyana,  306. 

Arabian  Tnles,  28,3,  294,  304,  305, 
3,30,  331,  339,  348,  365,  377,  378, 
413,418. 

Arabic  numerals,  350. 

Arbutlmot,  F.  F.,  466. 

Archangels,  the  four,  419. 

Arhytas  the  Tarentine,  299. 

Arddlianarisvara,  488. 

ArioKto*8  Orlando  Fiirioso,  379. 

Arthur's  sword  Excnlibar,  375. 

AsL'hnicdai  =  Asmodens,  the  "fami- 
liar" of  Solomon,  335. 

Ashmole,  Elias,  311. 

Auspicious  day,  293. 

Automata,  wooden,  298,  299. 

Baoon,  Roger,  310,  312. 
liahdr-i  Ddnmh,  294. 
/  aitdl  FacJihi,  462. 
IJalfuur's  Ci/c.  of  Indiuy  435. 


Pahnung,  the  sword  of  Velent,  380. 
Balsanio,  Joseph,  318. 
/  asque  Legends^  365. 
Boast-Fable,  ori<;in  of,  351. 
Beaumont's  description  of  a  magic 

glaFS,  329. 
Beloe's  Miscellanies,  450. 
Benfey's  Paufschafaidra,  427. 
Beri/v,  Tale  of,  275,  276. 
Bihliotheque  des  romanSf  385,  451. 
Bidpay's  Fables,  427. 
Bimha-tree,  429. 
Bird-language,  348—351,  465. 
Birds,  magical   wooden,   290,  430, 

440. 
Birds,  monstrous,  284. 
Birds'   predictions,   stories  of,  352, 

358,  362. 
Birds,  secrets  learr.e.i  from,  351 — 

355. 
Birds,  stories  of  disputing,  360,  361. 
Biting  and  scratching,  in  love,  432. 
Blue,  colour  of  truth,  274. 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  275,  452. 
Bojardo's  Orlando  Tnnamorato,  379. 
Boys  employed  by  magicians,  312, 

320,  321,*327,  328. 
Brahma,  the  ef;f^  of,  429. 
Braridl  on  the  Squire's  Tale,  460. 
Bridle,  magical  power  in,  272,  287, 

446. 
Broomstick,  witch's,  296. 
Brown's  Turkish  Evenings^  363. 
Browne,  Sir  Tlios.,  on  properties  of 

gems,  346. 
Buddhist  Birth-stories,  378. 
Burmese  Tales,  347. 
Burton,  S'r  R.  F.,  285. 
Butler's  Iludibras,  311. 
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C'agliostro.  318. 

Cainbyuskan,  the  name,  270. 

Cumoen's  Liisiady  309. 

Campbell's  Ptjpiiinr  Tales  of  the 
West  Hifjhlanda,  2«4. 

Canace^s  Ring.  271,  340,  348,  356. 

Canterhnry  Tales,  characters  with- 
out stories,  275. 

Carpet,  Flying,  294. 

Celinde  et  MeliarchuSy  384. 

Ceylon,  old  names  of,  436. 

Champion  of  England,  278. 

Chariots,  Flying,  291—293;  Cliair, 
418 ;  Chest,  421. 

Charlemagne  and  his  dead  mistress, 
342. 

Cheval  de  Fust,  384. 

Chevalier  de  VEpSe,  378. 

Child  Horn,  380. 

Child  Orm,  381. 

Clark,  J.  T.,  302. 

Cleomades  et  Claremonde^  382—413, 
458,  466. 

Clouston's  Analogues  of  the  Tale  of 
Beryn,  276 ;  Eastern  Romances^ 
287,  297,  339,  354,  463  ;  Popular 
Tales  and  Fictions,  273,  290,  291, 
355. 

Comparetti's  Italian  Talcs,  363. 

Confitantinescu,  B.,  322. 

Cow,  sacred  in  Indin,  434. 

Crane's  Italian  Popular  T'ales,  364. 

Dalyell's    Darker    Superstitions   of 

Scotland,  310. 
Danish  Ballads,  Prior's,  378. 
Danish  Tales,  35.3,  425,  450. 
Dasent's  Norse  Tale^,  372,  377. 
Davidson,  Thomns,  428. 
Day's  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  283. 
De  Chatelnin,  466. 
Dee's  magic  glass,  310,  311. 
Dempster's  (JVIiss)  Sutherlandshire 

Folk-Lore,  297. 
Dick  ins'  Old  Bamboo  ITewer,  344. 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  373. 
Dinar,  an  Arabian  gold  coin,  418. 
Dlvs,29l. 
Don  Quixote,  464. 
Don  Roderic,  .B06. 
DoTii's  Moral  Philosophy,  428  ;   No- 

vclle,  342,  457. 
Dozen's  Albanian   Tales,  287,  288, 

347. 


Dravidian  Nights,  347, 352, 450,471. 
Dubois'  Love  adventures  of  Ladies 

of  antiquity,  451. 
Durga,  414,  439. 
Dwarfs,   as    ring-makers,  464;    as 

sword-makers,  376. 

Ebony  Horse,  story  of  the,  413. 
Eddas,  the,  349,  350,  380. 
Egyptian  romance,  352. 
Ellis^  OHginal  Letters,  319. 
Enchanted  giris,  373,  418,  443. 
Englische  Sttidien,  412,  460,  461. 
Esthoniiin  Legends,  339,  349. 
Excalibar,  the  sword  of  Arthur,  375. 

Fables, "  morals  "  appended  to,  370. 

Fabliaux,  463,  465. 

Fairies  and  genii,  338. 

Falcon  and  tercelet,  273;   Indian 

analogue,  462. 
Finnish  Tales,  379. 
Firdausl's  Shdh  Ndma,  307,  370. 
Fish,  grateful,  355. 
Florence  et  Blanchfleur,  465. 
Flying  Chair,  story  of  the,  418. 
Flying  Chest,  story  of  the,  421,  467. 
Forgetful  ness,  rings  of,  .340,  341. 
Forty,  the  number,  287,  288. 
Frazer,  J.  G.,  315,  348. 
Frere's   (Miss)    Old   Deccan   Days^ 

298,  354. 
Friar  as  an  Angel,  452,  454. 
Furnivall,  F.  J.,  265,  266,  275,  276, 

277,  408. 

Gaelic  Tales,  284,  295. 

Ganas,  Gandsa,  438. 

GdndharvR  marriages,  341,  431. 

Garuda,  430. 

Geldart's    FolJc-Lore    of    Modern 

Greece,  284,  445,  450. 
Gems,    magic,    342 — 347;    natural 

properties  ascribed  to  gems,  346. 
Genii  and  fairies,  338. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  305. 
German  Tales,  291,  311,  348,  354, 

364,  367,  449. 
Gervase  of  Tilbury,  303,  464. 
Oesta  Ronuinorum,  31.3,  342,  .344. 
Gibb,  E.  J.  W.,  330,  371,  416. 
flil  Bias,  406. 
Gipsy  Tales,  294, 332,  377,  440, 442, 

465. 
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Glanvil,  Joseph,  315. 

Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancersy 

311. 
Golden  Steed,  story  of  the,  445, 

468. 
Gonzenbach's  Sicilian  Tales,  284. 
Gower*8  Cmifessio  Amantis^  301. 
Greek  popular  Tales,  284,  288,  365, 

445,  450,  467,  468. 
Green,  colour  of  inconstancy,  274. 
Groome,  F.  Hindes,  441,  467. 
Guest,  Lady  Charlotte,  277. 
Oul'i-Bakdwally  353. 

Hahn's  Greek  and  Albanian  Tales, 

365,  467. 
Hales,  John,  277. 

Halliwell-Phillipps,  J.  0.,  277,  454. 
Hand,  right  or  left,  for  rings,  339. 
Hari,  437. 

Hasselt,  A.  van,  383. 
Jldtiin  Tal  343,  344. 
Hebrew  Legends,  289, 294,  335,336, 

376. 
Homan's  (Mrs.),  poem  on  the  Magic 

Glass  332. 
Hikdydt-i  AJa'ib  u  Gharib,  426. 
Hind(i  Tales — see  Indian  Tales. 
Ilitopadesa,  428. 
Homer's  Iliad,  292,  307 ;  Odyssey, 

295. 
Hood,  Thomas,  279. 
Horripilation,  433. 
Horses,  magic,  272,  280—291,  387, 

406,  409,  412,  414,  416,  447,  463. 
Hungarian  Tales,  287,  311, 355, 367, 

378. 
Huon  of  Burdenx^  305,  344. 
Hurlsof  Paradise,  423. 

Icelandic  Tales,  295. 

Image,  fixing  pins  into,  313. 

Images,  magic,  302—306,  386,  414. 

Indian  Tales,  282,  283,  2«4,  285, 
290,  291,  293,  296,  2^8,  330,  343, 
347,  351,  352,  354,  361,  368,  373, 
381,  427,  428,  436,  452,  462. 

Indra,  292,  293. 

Irving*s  Spanish  Papers,  306  ;  Tales 
of  the  Alhamhra,  289,  305,  358. 

Italian  Tales,  284,  342,  363,  367, 
452,  457. 

Jacob's  staff,  376. 


Jamshid's  flying  throne,  295 ;  magic 

cup,  or  mirror,  307. 
Japanese  Tales,  344. 
JdtakaSy  or  Buddhist  Birth-stories, 

378. 
Jinns  and  peris,  338. 
Joseph's  divining  cup,  307. 
Josephus'  Ant.  Jud.,  451. 

Kailasd  (or  Indraloki),  292,  293. 

Kalevala,  379. 

Kdli,  439. 

K&lidasa's  SdkuntaU,  292,  341,  431. 

Kalmuk  Tales,  290,  347,  378. 

Kdmadeva,  413,  428. 

Kdma  Sutra,  431. 

Kathd  SarU  Sdgara,  284,  285,  298, 
351,881,436,462. 

Keightley's  Tales  and  Popular  Fic- 
tions, 382,  385,  405,  458,  464. 

Kempius  De  Csculis,  450. 

King  Estimere,  277. 

Kirby's  New  Arabian  Nights,  304, 
378. 

Kitdb  ruju*  eah-Shaykh  ila  Sihahi, 
431. 

Kite,  274. 

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  412,  461,  462. 

Knights  riding  into  Halls,  276. 

Krishna,  349,  413,  431. 

Lakshmi,  430. 

Lane's  (E.    W.),   Arabian  Nights, 

284,  304,  305,  348,  365 ;  Modern 

Egyptians,  320. 
Lane  s  (John),  *'  Continuation  "  of 

the  Squires  Tale,  265,  269,  273, 

276,  412. 
Language    of   Animals,  348 — 371, 

465. 
Lunka,  436. 
Lee,  Sidney  L.,  306. 
Leger's  Slav  Tales,  288,  358,  368, 

445. 
Lcgrand's  Greek  Tales,  288. 
Lcl;ind*8  Itinerary,  281. 
Life-token«,  290. 
Lizzat  en-Nisii,  431. 
Lucian's  story  of  Pancratcs,  297. 
Lydgate,  John,  303,  342. 
Lytton's  Zanoni,  332. 

Mabinoginn,  278. 

Mackuy,  the  Highland  wizard,  296. 
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Mddandkdmardjdnkadaif  352 — see 
also  Dravidian  Nights. 

Maghrabi  country,  289. 

Magic  Birds,  290,  430,  440;  Car- 
l>ets,  294;  Chair,  418;  Chariots, 
291—293  ;  Chest,  421,  426,  467 ; 
Horses,  271,  272,  280—291,  387, 
406,  409,  412,  414,  416,  447, 463 ; 
Mirrors  and  Images,  271,  299 — 
333  ;  Rings  and  Gems,  271, 334— 
347, 464 ;  Ships,  296 ;  Sticks,  296 
—298,  378 ;  Swords  and  Spears, 
271,  372—381. 

Magyar  Tales,  287,  311,  365,  367, 
378. 

MahAhhdrata,  292. 

Marco  Polo,  270,  410,411. 

Mdlusine,  463.  465  ;  (ioumal),  366. 

Merchant,  Bull,  and  Ass,  366. 

Merlin's  magic  mirror,  300,  301 ; 
prophecy  of  London,  305. 

Metempsychosis,  351. 

Mew  274 

Miklosich's  Gipsy  Tales,  294,  377, 
446. 

Mirror,  a  favourite  title  of  books,  309. 

Mirrors,  magic,  271,  299—302,  306 
—333 ;  feats  with,  310—329. 

Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  344. 

Moorish  Tales,  289,  305,  356. 

Moses'  Ring  of  Oblivion,  340;  his 
Rod,  376. 

Miiller,  Friedrich,  465. 

Nakhshabl,  291L  431. 

Name,  the  Ineffable,  336,  338. 

Ndrdyana,  432,  437. 

Nash,  Dr.,  o?i  magic  mirrors,  311. 

Nash,  Tom,  310. 

Nestor's  cup,  307. 

Nizauii's  Sikaiidar  Ndina.  306,  307, 

413. 
Norse  Tales,  279, 349,  360, 372, 376, 

376,  378,  380. 
Nd  Riiz  (Persian  New  Year),  413. 

Oblivion,  Moses'  Ring  of,  340. 
Oil  of  Mercy,  346. 
Orphic  Hymns,  292. 
Ovid's  MetamorphoseSy  292. 
Owls,  the  Two,  370,  466. 

PancJuOantniy  427,  428. 
Paradise,  the  hdrls  of,  423. 


Paris,  Paulin,  384,  409. 

Fartenopex  de  Blots,  295. 

Parvati,  439. 

Pauli's  Schimpf  und  Entst,  367. 

Pausanias,  309. 

Pegasus,  285. 

Peregrine  and  tercelet,  273 ;  Indian 

analogue,  462. 
Perkins,   Rev.  W.,   on   witchcraft, 

331. 
Persian  Tales,  291,  294,  297,  338, 

343,  344,  353,  421,  426,  463. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  421 . 
Pickering,  Chas.  J.,  458. 
Piers  Plowman,  309. 
Pilpay*s  Fables,  427. 
Pitr^'s  Sicilian  Tales,  367. 
Polish  Tales,  294,  377,  378. 
Prince   and   his  feathered  friends, 

356. 
Prior's  Danish  Ballads,  378. 

Rddhd,  431. 

Rdhu,  434. 

Rdkshasas,  436. 

Rati,  428. 

Ravens'  dispute,  368. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  306,  344,  408. 

Richard  sans  Petir,  294. 

Rieu's  CaUl.  of  Persian  MSS.,  426. 

Rings  and  Gems,  magic,  271, 334 — 

347,  464. 
Roman  Knight  as  Anubis,  460. 
Russian  Tales,  287,  358,  ,368,  445. 
Rutter,  the  English  wizanl,  281. 

Saddttcismus  l^rinmphatus,  316. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  288. 

SaJtwnea/d,  292.341,  431. 

Sastrl,  Pandit  Nat^sa,  Ml,  362, 450. 

Schimpf  nnd  Ernst,  .367. 

Soot's  I)iscoverif  of  Witchcra/ty  346, 

373. 
Soott,  Jonathan,  418. 
Sc^ott,  Sir  Walter,  316,  373. 
Scratching  an<l  biting,  in  love,  4Bi. 
Serpout«    and    biixi-languag^,  349, 

368 
Sf.ri*   Wise  }f(Mtfrs,  300,  :UM.  302, 

368,  m),  471. 
Shak8poaro*8  ref.   to  nirtgic  glass, 

309. 
Shenhonl  who  knew  the  langnnge 

01  animals,  368. 
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Sliips,  self-moving,  295,  296. 

Shoes  of  swiftness,  279. 

Siamese  Tales,  464. 

Sicilian  Tales,  284,  367. 

Siddhi  Kur,  290,  347,  378. 

Signet- ring  on  tliinnh,  270. 

Sikandar  Ndma,  306,  307,  413. 

Simurgh,  466. 

Sindib&d,  Book  of,  360. 

Sinbidvipa,  436. 

Shihdsana  Dwairinsaiiy  283,  293, 
296,  343,  462. 

Sir  Degrevant,  277. 

Sir  Gru/lan.  463. 

Sir  Lanval^  463. 

Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  277. 

Siva,  438,  439. 

Skeat,  Walter  W.,  451. 

Snake-stones,  343,  344,  347. 

Solomon's  flying  carpet, 294 ;  signet- 
ring,  334 — 340 ;  language  of  birds, 
349,  466. 

Southey's  Kehama,  292,  329 ;  Tha- 
laba,  346. 

Spanish  legends,  306,  463. 

Spears,  magic,  379,  380. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qiieene^  295,  308, 
379,  380. 

Spitta  Bey's  Arabian  Tales,  378. 

Sprat,  Dr.,  on  magic  mirrors,  309. 

Scjnare,  magic,  321. 

Squire's  Tale:  outline,  270;  ana- 
logues, 382 — 457  ;  comparative 
analysis  of  analogues,  411,  458, 
467,  468  ;  Brandl's  key,  460. 

Staff,  or  stick,  magic,  297,  378. 

Stone,  W.  G.,  275. 

Stow's  Survey  of  London^  278. 

Straparolu's  Pleasant  Nights,  367 

Surrey  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  310. 

Suvarnadvipa,  436. 

Swords  and  spears,  magic,  271,  372 
—381. 

Tarlton's  Netves  out  of  Purgatorie, 

454. 
Tartar  Tales,  290,  347,  378. 
Tawney,  C.  H.,  284 — see  also  Kathd 

Sarit  Sdgara. 
T.mple,  Cant  R.  C,  282,  283. 
Tercelet  and  peregrine,  273  ;  Indian 

analogue,  462. 
Thorns'  Early  Eng.  Prose  Romances, 

302. 


Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence^  309. 

Thornton  Romances^  2.11, 

Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology^  381 ; 

Tule-Tide  Stories,  353,  372. 
Three  Animal  languages,  363. 
Thrones,  Flying,  294,  295. 
Toledo,  magic  tower  of,  306. 
Torralava,  the  Spanish  wizard,  297. 
Towardowski,  the    Polish   wizard, 

281. 
Tressan,  Count,  382,  385,  464. 
Turkish  Tales,  330,  362,  370,  410, 

426,  463. 
Tutl  Ndma,  291. 
Tyrfing,  the  sword,  377. 

Valentine  and  Orson ^  405. 

Van  Hasselt,  A.,  383. 

V^sudeva,  430. 

VAsudsha-tree,  430. 

Vatsyayana,  431. 

Velent's  sword  Balmung,  380. 

Vernal  festival  in  India,  413. 

Vetdlapanchavinsati,  290,  430,  450, 

462. 
Vikrdmadityd,  283,  293,  343. 
Virgil's  magic  images,  &c.,  301— 

304. 
Virgilius,  Life  o/,  302. 
Vishnu,  430. 
Volsung  saga,  375. 

Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  275, 

310,  460,  462. 
Wealth,  advantages  of,  343. 
Weaver  as  the  angel  Gabriel,  426 ; 

as  the  deity  Vishnii,  428. 
Weil's  Bible,  Koran,  and  Talmud, 

294. 
Weir,  Major,  the  Scotch  wizard,  297. 
Williams,  Sir  Monier,  293,  342,  431. 
Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre,  429. 
Witch's  broomstick,  296. 
Witchcraft,  laws  against.  331. 
Wizards,  noted,  281,  296.  297. 
Wlislocki's  Gipsy  Tales,  441,  468. 
Wooden   Bird,   story   of   the,  440, 

468. 
Wounds  healed  by  sympathy,  373. 
Wright,  Thomas,  297,  301,  382. 

Yama,  432. 

Yule,  Col.  Henry,  270,  411. 
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CORRECTIONS    FOR   THE   TEXT    OF    LANE'S 

SQUIRES   TALE. 

By    Mb.   THOMAS    AUSTIN. 


p.  60,  1.  285,  evidently  means  "  wave  all  alofte  the  mayne-mastes  highest  stem," 
all  alofte  being  preposition.     The  stopping  is  as  given. 

p.  88,  1.  379,  A.  has  CanacCj  to  make  metre. 

p.  95,  1.  97,  A.  has  dmiinaundodore. 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 

P- 
P- 
P- 


P- 
p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 

P- 
P- 


p. 
P- 


05,  note  3,  read  exprobraU. 

06,  note  5,  for  hidf  read  did, 

07,  note  19,  read  **  if  Land  men." 

07,  1.  360,  "&  theare  cist  ancor  to  ride  permanent"  needs  no  f,  it  means 
"come  to  a  permanent  anchor"  :  MS.  is  thus. 

08,  note  6,  add  Jiee  in  l8t  line,  after  thnt, 

32,  1.  321,  looks  like  "these  (seeingc)  boies"  (MS.  fecnigc) :  this  is  sense. 

34,  1.  365,  Schenne  needs  no  ? :  probably  meant  for  sclieene,  or  scenr,,  see 
below. 

37,  1.  440,  there  is  full-stop  at  end  in  MS.,  but  it  should  be  comma,  as  the 
MS.  is  often  badly  stopped :  here  it  s^ioils  sense,  and  the  all  ought  to  be 
arej  as  below  :  the  MS.  has  all. 

37,  note  2,  read  "  rownd  about  his  wast." 

38,  note  3,  read  "lowe,  loft,"  with  comma,  i.  e.  =  Alow  and  aloft, 

39,  1.  14,  A.  reads  aloff,  and  1.  20,  brood, 

40,  note  2,  L  4,  read,  "and  all  them  in  the  streetes." 

41,  1.  66,  read  "to  the  churche  pathe,  to  helpe  repulse  or  chase,"  i.  e.  to  aid 
if  repulsed  or  chased  :  there  is  no  comma  after  hrl2ie  in  the  MS. 

43,  note  2,  1.  2,  read  "to  meete  him,"  making  metre. 

43,  comma  (!  in  MS.)  after  readie,  in  note  1, 1. 10  ;  comma  after  m^  note  2, 
1.  8. 

48,  note  1,  read,  "and,  mawger  reskewes,  the  townes  midle  gatt,"  i,e,  in. 
spite  of  rescues,  reached,  or  gained,  the  middle  of  the  town. 

49,  note  2,  read,  "where,  as  one  S(^uadron  watcheth,  thother  wardes;"  of 
mutual  foes  guarding  against  surprise. 

53,  1.  308,  A.  has  state  rattes,  not  stcUlinges, 

54,  1.  844,  {k  note)  read  "her  illious  Captaines,"  t,e.  jealous,  (see  p.  95, 
1.  103) :  read  also  thus  in  note.  [My  doubt  of  illmts  led  to  the  mistake  in 
the  Text— F.  J.  F.] 
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p.  157,  L  409,  A.  has  here,  hnre  inscribd, 

p.  158,  note  7,  comma  after  rest, 

p.  160,  note  1,  "sterve,  and  lacke  of  meate." 

p.  165,  note  4,  **succeedes  theire  rowm,"  or  room, 

p.  168,  note  2,  "with  paine,  to  lift  up  stated "  :  (?  =  started). 

p.  171,  1.  220,  "my  ifather,  (lives  hoi>e),"  etc. :  tliese  brackets  are  in  MS.,  but 
quite  spoil  the  sense. 

p.  183,  note  12,  shibberingef  was  sent,  either  as  conjecture,  or  as  mistake :  ^[S. 
has  flnbberi7ige :  see  Glossary. 

p.  184,  note  4,  1.  1,  "humblike  cogg,"  feign  in  a  humble  way. 

p.  187,  1.  564  &c.     The  line-numbering  is  out  of  gear  thro'  Lane  having  only  9 

lines  instead  of  10  ryming  in  -ie.     The  uos.  should  have  run  563,  567,  571 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  Part  X. — F. 

p.  199,  1.  160,  read  "  dilld-vp-whiflflingo  babies,"  the  vp  belongs  to  dilld:  the 
hyphen  is  omitted  in  MS.     ?  Read  even  dilldvpf  they  are  very  close  in  MS. 

p.  203,  note  6,  read  **  Afamin,"  (apparently  a  name). 

p.  205,  note  7,  read,  "of  Orenge  tawnie :  none  this  knight  outfaces"  ;  full-stop 
in  MS.  after  tawnie, 

p.  208,  note  1,  read  "Greek  Cynickcs  borne :  so  yonder  knightes !"  (!  in  MS.) 
meaning  yonder  knights  were  also  Cynics.  Note  4 :  ?  in-print,  vb.  : 
?  meaning. 

p.  209,  note  1,  read  "yet  are  not,"  with  comma. 

p.  213,  note  4,  ?  read  "for-thie." 

p.  217,  note  1,  read,  "Which  Togantillo  scominge." 

p.  222,  note  1,  L  1,  read  "Dueltre,"  making  metre. 

p.  227,  note  8,  read  "at  his  first  entraunce." 

p.  229,  note  1,  read  capabl,  making  metre. 

p.  229,  note  5,  read  FaUni^  making  metre. 

p.  232,  note  7,  read  comma  after  integrUie, 
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ADDITIONAL    CORRECTIONS. 

By  Mb.  THOMAS  AUSTIN. 


p.  6,  read  tralueentf  and  tralueulerU, 

p.  11,  1.  11,  inee. 

p.  14,  1.  6,  no  comma  after  exhaeld,  in  MS.     ?  Sense : — **  Spring's  gushing,  in 

lon^  rain,  now  all  exhaled  (or  spent),  declared  that  heaven's  wrath  stays." 

Or  18  it  **  Springs  of  water  "  ? 
p.  82,  1.  49,  there  is  a  comma  after  beggd.     The  moaning  is,  "for  love  of  her 

father,  she  would  not  once  remove  her  eyes  from  him." 
p.  84,  L  91,  VhellcaU. 
p.  35,  1.  123,  comma  apparently  needed  after  eies^  as  in  MS.,  meaning  that 

"ears  would  admire  her,  as  well  as  eyes." 
p.  87,  1.  171,  read  vxinninge.  hcr^  which  makes  sense, 
p.  88,  1.  195,  comma  after/ear,  in  MS. 
p.  38,  1.  204,  full-8to]>  at  end  in  MS.     Sense  different, 
p.  41,  1.  268,  Arabic, 

p.  41,  1.  273,  insert  [was^  which  is  needed  for  metre  and  sense, 
p.  42,  1.  298,  cctherial. 
p.  43,  1.  815,  has  comma  after  behind,  carrying  on  the  sense,  as  often,  though 

the  next  line  is  indented, 
p.  43,  L  319,  no  comma  after  fast^  comma  after  close;   ?  ''fast-holdinge   by 

him." 
p.  44,  1.  340,  gcinclized  is  in  brackets,  and  put  in  parenthetically,  being  pp, 
p.  44,  1.  348,  no  comma  after  Canac  in  MS.,  comma  after /fi«^. 
p.  45,  note  11,  read  sees,  not  foes:  making  sense, 
p.  52,  1.  88,  full  stop  after  with. 

p.  57,  1.  212,  read  "out-plaisters,"  and  **in-conliales." 
p.  60,  1.  301,  inioines. 
p.  60,  1.  306,  means,  "it  is  a  hard  task,  and  stmnge  for  no  mariner  to  steal." 

Dele  semicolon,  which  is  not  in  MS.     See  below, 
p.  61,  1.  323,  vppon. 
p.  64,  1.  888,  !  scand  =  scan,  sb.,  but  Ashmole  MS.  has  stand.     In  next  lino 

read  rigor,  which  makes  sense, 
p.  68,  note  6,  seems  to  be  "natures  ley,"  same  meaning,  but  making  rhyme, 
p.  69,  1.  527,  read  God. 

p.  71,  1.  589,  read  "Cambuscan  likd  all  well,  his  daughter  did." 
p.  72,  1.  616,  read  soine,  making  sense, 
p.  74,  1.  25,  "poesies,  of  the  time,"  =  thyme, 
p.  75,  1.  41,  read,  "ne  be  it  ever  said  I  so  lovd  life  as  kinglie  virtue,  durst  not 

co|ie  with  strife  "  ;  no  stop  after  life  in  MS.     The  meaning  is  evident, 
p.  76,  1.  78,  read  rtmeicd  ;  MS.  nc^iewd, 
p.  76,  1.  92,  read,  ("states  vade  evade"), 
p.  77,  note  12,  reaa  "vndr  him,"  making  metre. 
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p.  81,  L  200,  read,  "hurtles  Love,"  i.  e,  hurtless. 

p.  82,  note  4,  disioine. 

p.  84,  L  274,  "ranckes,  after  lanckes,  with  muskettes  (=  Musketeers)  on  bothe 

sides,"  i  e,  on  the  wings, 
p.  85,  1.  318,  It  was  Xerxes  said  this :  see  Herodotus, 
p.  88,  L  388,  read  sehoem, 
p.  90,  1.  436,  read,  ''when  once,  these  active,"  i.  e,  being  in  an  active  state, 

''doe  owue  forces  kno." 
p.  92,  1.  82,  "nature  natural,"  no  comma, 
p.  94,  1.  57,  read,  "in  thy  owne  workemanshipp  correct  in  mee,  thy  blemishes 

out  slipp  "  :  there  is  comma  after  fauUes. 
p.  94,  1.  72,  "as  cause,  to  no  cause,  nature  doth  abhorr." 
p.  96,  ].  119,  "tlien  commaunder,"  making  metre  and  sense, 
p.  98,  L  156,  read  "say  yee  now  hither  thronge,"  i.  e.  say  that  ye  are  now 

thronging  hither,  to  keep,  or  maintain  this  right 
p.  108,  L  396,  read,  with  MS.,  "mote  sea-washe  shole  braines  out,  of  no  founda- 
tion." 
p.  110,  L  437,  reads  "suppled  his  bookes,"  ?  mistake  for  "lookes."    Softened 

his  looks, 
p.  117,  L  604,  read,  "still  th'  breatheme  fyghtinge,  lions  twaine." 
p.  118, 1.  10,  read  "with  within  their  deeke,"  making  metre  and  sense, 
p.  122,  L  106,  read,  "industried,  swett  (=  sweat),  spirites,"  and  in  line  above 

read,  "so  diligent,  ofc  vttred,  and  agen,"  and  in  L  98,  comma  before  v7UilL 
p.  124,  1.  137,  p.  128,  I  241,  CambuMatu, 
p.  126,  L  169,  "wee  bee  men,  as  they," 
p.  126,  L  182,  "aged-seeminge." 
p.  126,  L  192,  read  heav'ns, 
p.  129,  1.  261,  read  slasshinge, 
p.  131,  1.  292,  read  "lastinge  praise." 

p.  135,  1.  380,  no  is  added  above  line,  spoils  metre,  and  is  not  wanted, 
p.  136,  1.  407,  read  h*iyi,  making  sense. 
p.  140,  1.  40,  ?  doth;  apparently  dose. 

p.  141,  1.  63,  read  "Moiners,"  t.  e.  Miners,  Mines:  not  "Manors." 
p.  149,  1.  231,  read  demeane. 
p.  160,  1.  241,  Yee  knowe,  I  bidd  yee  niarcke,  and  eye  it  well,  ("/  .  .  .  wf//," 

is  parenthetic), 
p.  152,  1.  302,  read  "(save  him),"  with  MS.  ;  it  means  except  hiimelf^  as  he 

wishes  p<^rsonally  to  take  Algarsife. 
p.  153,  1.  309,  read  "to  Prince,"  etc.,  to  make  meti*e :   there  is  no  comma  in 

MS.,  and  the  o  has  probably  dropped  out. 
p.  156,  1.  369,  read  divcrslie,  making  meti-e  and  sense. 
p.  168,  1.  141,  read  "of  'm  death." 
p.  185,  1.  512,  read  "will's,"  i.  e.  icill  U ;  making  sense. 
p.  185,  1.  524,  read  "halfe  ami  howr." 
p.  192,  1.  667,  read  "aerial." 

p.  204,  1.  267,  read  "subUmates,"  not  "sublimeth." 
p.  207,  1.  326,  in  MS.  colon  after  ap^ietites ;  sense  is,  "he  leaned  on  his  own 

sweet  appetites  ;  according  as  he  thought. "    The  sense  below  is  dilfereut 
p.  212,  1.  65,  read  "Canacies." 
p.  213,  1.  79,  read,  "iler  ladie  virgins  state,  perfection  falles  not  till  falles 

(=  [it]  falles)  of  indulgiuit  defection." 
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THS  CHAUCEIi  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tu  do  honour  to  Chaucbic,  stid  to  let  the  lovers  and  Muddita  of  him  <«  bow  tar  ill 
luB-t  onprinled  Miiniuicripts  of  his  worku  dlSen)  truia  ttw  prinlnl  ttalis  this  Sucira 
WW  faundiid  in  1S68.  There  were  then,  and  are  still,  aanj  qumttun^  of  tnclre,  jnd 
1,  orthogrnphy,  and  et;inuli>gy  fU  tu  be  eettled,  fur  wLieh  niuie  prinls  fl 
|M  were  and  are  wanted ;  Miil  it  is  hardly  loo  niuth  to  uy  that  OTcry  iim 
iif  ChAurot  ccntains  points  that  need  reconndemtion.  The  fuonder  (lit  Futnivaff 
bc^HD  with  TAt  Caiitrr&urt/  Taltn,  and  has  given  of  thrm  (in  pamllel  eiJumna  L 
Royal  4lo)  MX  of  the  Ust  Iheietbturo  unprinted  Maniucripis  knuwD.  Inaonuch  ^ 
rliB  panllel  amneeDiant  necesntated  the  allerstiun  af  the  phioea  »[  certain  tales  f 
■oiiie  uf  the  MS3,  a  print  ot  eaoli  MS  has  been  iuucd  scparaTely.  following  the  orA 
of  its  oriprinal.  Tfae  Aral  ax  HSS  nrintad  have  beeu :  the  RllB«u«re  (by  lea 
Earl  oE  Elieoniire]  ;  the  Hengwrl  (by  lea>-c  ot  W.  W.  E.  Wynne.  Esq.)  *,  tJ 

Univ.  Libr.,  MS  Og.  i.  27 :  the  Curpua,  Oxford ;  the  Petworth  (W  Wve 

Lcconficld)  :  and  the  Lansdirwne  B61  (Brit.  Mub.).    The  Harloian  T334  hax  /ultuv 

Ot  Chaucer's  Himr  pBemt.—tbe  MSS  of  which  are  tcenerally  later  Iban  tbo.bi 

M88  of  the  Canh-rbury  T«l»,— all  the  avaiUble  y'  ^-—  •- '-'     -    - 

Kocure  oil  the  eaiiliD)t  eridenm  fur  the  true  text. 

Tbe  TVni'iu  Parallel-TeEl  froui  the  3  beat  MBS  hab  been  iwued,  and  a  4lh  MS  n 
nt  il  with  the  mglisht  Boooaccia  Comparison. 

To  seoura  the  lldelily  and  uniform  trestnienl  ot  the  leitK,  Dr  F.  J.  Fur 
mid  nud  will  rend  nil  with  their  MSS. 

jlutotgpei  at  most  ul  the  best  Chancer  MSS  baio  been  publioht. 

The  Society's  publicalirms  are  issurf  in  two  Series,  ot  which  the  first  rci 
diFferent  textn  of  Cbauoer's  workn ;  and  the  Second,  such  ori}rina1s  of  and  esuiys  d 
theic  as  can  be  procured,  with  other  illustrative  Irealiites,  and  Snpplementary  Tb](| 

MensrH  Triibner  &  Co..  of  A7  &  a9,  Lnd^te  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  are  the  Soci 
publiahern.  Mossni  E.  Clay  and  Sons,  Limited,  London  and  Bnngay,  it*  printers,  lU 
till'  Alliance  Bunk,  Bartholamew  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  its  baakem.   The  yearly  sU. 
ncripIioUi  which  constiluten  Membership,  is  two  gnineaii.  dae  on  et-ery  1st  JanuaiVi 
bcKiiining  with  Jan.  1, 186R.    J/ere  Mimttrt  art  wutltd.    All  tki  Saeitly'i  Fiiiii' 
rations  enn  ttiti  he  had.    Thoat  nflhijlrit  giar  and  Mint  i/thert  hart  bitii  reprinlid. 

Prof,  Child,  of  Harvard  ColUge.  Canibrid^e,  Masiachuteltf ,  is  the  Society's  HunoT' 
ary  Swrutory  for  America.  Muuibera' names  Hnd  subtcriptions  may  be  si  '  "  """ 
ruhlishers,  or  lo  the  Hunomry  Secrelnrv. 

W.  A.  DALZIEL,  Ena.,  87,  Viclwia  Send,  FiHthurs  Tart,  icnrfon,  J 

FIRST  SEBIES. 
The  Society's  iuue  for  ISSS,  in  tlie  Fint  Boriai 
1.  Tke  Prolo^o  and  Kni^rhl'a  Tale,  of  the 

Tcits  ((mm  Che  6  MSS  nuued  below),  louether  w 
GroupH  of  the  TalcH.  and  thnir  vai)iu|ir  oi^ur  in  31 
in  5  old  printed  ediiious,  and  also  Specimei 
"  Movdihlc  Prologues"  otthe  Canlertmry  Taltr, —  lucouii 
and  Franklin's  Prologue.— whon  moved  from  their  right  pi  .      ,..._. 
Substitutes  for  tbain.     (The  Siit-Te»t,  Pert  I.) 
II.  Tlie  Prolojrue  and  KnighCa  Tale  from  the  ElleBmc™    MS.  Part 

III.  „  ..  »  „  "       .,       •<     Hengwrl       „     loi  ,, 

IV.  „  , ,.       „       .,     Cambridge    „     Gg.  4.  37    .. 

V,     „  „ „       „     Corpus  „     Olturd 

TI.     „           ..           ■>           II            „       ,■       ■,     Potworlh       ,.  „ 

Vll.     „           ,.           ..           .,             >.       ,<       ..     Lansdowne    ..     851  „ 

(tcpamlo  ieiUGS  ot  the  Telle  forming  Part  I  uf  the  Sia-Tflxt  edition,) 
Tbo  inne  fur  IBSS,  in  tbe  Fint  BenM,  i>. 
Vlll.  The  Miller's.  Itcevc-*,  sod  Co.)k'f  Ta! 
IX.      „  .,  


Chauerr  Smiety't  PnhVu^tUiia.-  Sirnnil  Sirift.  7 

Of  Ilio  BMond  BariH,  the  iasae  fur  ISBS  U, 

20.  0>-i^i«al>  ii,»i  A-mlogi  of  lit  Caiiln-iary  T«l.'i.    PhK  IV.    E«sI»n>AtuilupB  1. 

by  W.  A.  CI<.UBt..B. 

21.  Lirt-Jtm-yb  «fn«ur«:  r«rl  III.  rf.  Thn  HuiumIioU  bouk  of  I»iiUU«.  wUe  ..f 
Prince  Clonel.  third  ion  <it  Eilvrotd  111.  in  which  IlienuiitiutCiiurvKEV  Chak'kh 
Br»t.  iiiKUTu ;  BiliiHl  rnmi  the  uniquo  MS  in  ihe  Brii.  Mu».,  hy  Edward  A.  Duud. 
n..!)..  Chip!  Lihmriwi.  i.  ('liaumrr  M  Fi>r»t«T  ut  North  FMhvrlflu.  !il>u»nu^t. 
131W'IW,  by  U-»ir<,nl  D.  Mby,  B»q.  Wiih  M  AppoidJi  by  Wijtoi  Byr.  Rh|., 
un  I,  Chnucci'b GrandtaLbcr :  II,  Chaucer'* cunnoct ion  itlth  LyuuandKurfulk. 

or  till-  BMimd  SniM.  the  isxne  for  1187  ia. 

32.  OrigianU  and  Aimlofft  of  t%*  Cmltrhury  Tulrt,  Tart  V  (romplcling  ihr 
\-oluiil*|.     Bnatem  Amtl.)^.  II,  by  W.  A.  ClouaKiii. 

■nd  Furtwurdt. 

24.  Supplemriitary  CaHlniitrn  Tain:  2,  Tbo  Tale  o(  Btr^n.  Pnrl  11.  Forewonls 
ly  V.  3.  FurDivBll,  Ko(t»  by  V.  Vinui.  M.A.  &i:.  and  Qiumnrj  by  Vf.  G.  Sion..; 
Vfilh  nn  Eumy  un  Aualiigs  or  Ihc  Title,  by  W.  A,  Clouislun. 


le  for  1M8  will  inclinip. 

hIiImI  tT-,m  Ihe  MS8  by  Dr  Aiet  Enliiimnu. 
in.  M'ilh  ivpc^-iul  rtlftam  1o  Sb«k>pprr  iinil  Cbnui'i'r, 
by  AluUuidLT  J.  KLIis,  Eb)..  F.ll.S.     FhM  V,  Dit-iai.m  1,  [ifrw/y  >»  Jfuji,  INttU. 


or  tho  Bwwnd  S«riH,  tho  U 

"aehi  Kiiffli'h  I'm 


Julin  Ltm'a  ('oH'i'«4alM»  »f  Chitiirrr't  Saniri'i  Tale.  PtkrI  It,  N'ulw.  Gluunry. 
and  iiD  Eauy  rm  tba  Ua^c  Ilurw,  Swurd,  Aiag.  GIhm,  &c.,  by  W.  A.  Chiualon. 

Amimg  tkr  Ttxtt  and  A'wny*,  <t'c..  pr«pnringfar  fhc  Cliaiiecr  S'cirtg  «»'«.■»— 

t.ife-Bfein'/U  iif  C/iaueei;  Port  IV.  EnrolnionM  nnd  Ducutnmlo  (nioi  the  Publii' 
Rwuurd  OHIcu,  tlio  CIK  of  Linidoa  Tunrd-Clerk's  UtUcc,  &f.,  Bdiled  by  WiUtord  Jl. 
Selby,  Eaq-,  uid  Dc  Fumivall,  [I'Am  it  m  I-rat. 

Chiiii.:«r'»  Jl.,aJ  li.  V«„ltrb,ir,i.  .villi  n^rilliy'i.  Finn  uf  it,  I07S.  nnd  Willi«i»  Sraiih'- 
Plminftb-fi^r  .f  f.T^frrt.in- i:-  r>«><'.  l-v  lliP  Kfv,  Ciinon  W,  A.  Scoll  RnberlKin, 
M.A..  ii  .^    ■-.      ..^  !-■    i^.M    M.  I.  .  .|..'-i.-.'il  InMilutn. 

•.K  liii  II     '  'i  ■■.;*?■)  7\i/<  with  Ihe  Ti»idtoi  Il<ici-iiwi.<,' 

by  Hem  I     .i-    I        ,     i    i.    M  ■    ! '  ■■  iiIti^pdI  nf  Ihe  Btili«h  Mm*iun.  ".*! /^M.. 

Triiii-i- :.|-  I  .  I  liii,. .  ;  -    1/  ...  .   l:..n,K  Psrtll.  by  Dr  John  Korb. 


(Earlg  aFnsjlislj  %tyX  Sodctg. 

LtftlBF  :  Dr  F.  J.  FuBNIVALt,  3,  SI  George'i  Sqiiiirc,  lAndun,  N.W. 
.ffurt.  S«f. .-  W,  A.  Dalciel,  Esq.,  67,  Viclori*  lid.,  Finaburj-  Pink,  Lundan,  N, 
Foondud  by  l)r  Fiirnivnll  in  ISftl  to  print  in  its  Ori^nol  Scriw  M  our  unlin'inul 
MS  Htcrnturo ;  t,ni  ia  iW  Exlm  Series  lu  reprint  in  ouniful  ediliun»  nil  that  [»  Inoil 
VBlusbld  of  imntBd  MSS  and  enrly  printod  books,  Tho  Tnli.  of  IBM-o  hmf  b««ii 
nprinlodl  IbuH  fur  IBSS,  uid  two  tor  1HB7,  will  folluw.  Thr  Suhsimptloii.  Khirh 
noDktitutw  Monibtwhtp.  is  £1  I*,  n  J«ir  [and  £1  1j>.  sddilioniil  for  tlw  F.XTU* 
Skwiks].  due  in  Hdruiiw  on  the  Im  of  Jamauy,  and  should  be  pnid  lo  ilic  Hun. 

grije  OTscUf  Socicttt. 


j^clw  Sljaksptrj  Socirlg. 

IHrtflor:  Dr  F,  J.  Fiumvai.l,  3.  St  G.'i.rt'u'.  S.iti.m^,  L.mduu,  X.W. 
.ffoii.  fiK. .-  K.  Ohahamu,  Ew].,  I»,  ChtJMu  Uurdens,  Chclwu  BrldKo  K'lsd,  S.V<\ 
Founded  by  Dr  Fumivnll  in  1873  to  furlher  iha  atudy  u(  Sbiik..|.iini'>  wurk» 
(.-hMnoloEienlly  uid  as  ■  wholu,  nnd  In  pTiDl  PuTollcl  Mid  othor  TckU  uf  ibn  Uuarlos 
and  Foliu  uf  Shaksnoro's  Plnyn,  and  utber  wurks  illuotntins  Shakspetv'i  IJiiiu  and 
rbc  Utslury  (if  IhH  Drania.  Subarriplioti.  wbicbGanstitUtnuifmbvnhip,  OnoOuiiiva. 
ShitkHittt  Qaartt  Faciimila,  iunied  uudiT  Di  FumivoH'ii  supmulnulfnce.  by 
Mr  W.  Cricm  «nd  Hr  Chsrle*  Pniciarius.  and  publlsht  by  Ur  B.  Unjiritcb,  Ifi, 
Vici-itimy,  «'.     The  «t  rf  iZ,  at  e«.  enoh;  singly,  Wi.  "W. 


KiiygiM  l.i<;iJu].  ICJiU-d  iij  t'.  J.  FlUMiAM^  M.A.  leiih.  Vol.  II,  Fwl  8, 
cnii'uiniti^  HnllniU  an  (iui-vn  EHinliclli.  Rtic^,  Caiapion.  Drake,  Hvldiglr,  Fro- 
liithor,  Iliidin,  «U'.     ESIIud  bf  V.  K.  MaNrrLi^  ^[.A^  Oxfoid.     1S73. 

.Noi.  4,  fi,  n.  S,  9.  U,  la.  ThBBoABrgli«BUUd«.riirtl  (taOfi).  pNrt  2  (IKTU). 
J'urt  3  (ISTl),  I'lUl  I  (IBiaj,  P..II  a  (IBTM),  !■»«  0  (187*).  fan  7  (IB7-i).  I'ri.t  S 
(1879),  with  sluirt  Sum*  hy  W.  CiiAriEM^  Enii.,  aod  cunjea  rif  lli«  orlcliMl 
Woodcuts  by  Mp  W.  H.  IK.orBB.     IMB. 

Sr,.  -     Ciplriin    fnv    V.i-   Ball- ■Is   r.Tirt  BnnVs       -     ' -   •  ■ -,■■'      '    ■■  - 


laie  A 


M.  M.A. 


1S71. 


.„.ph;, 


N. 


No 


I).  1 1  <  l<)T6>Po*mi  tnd  Humonrou  OBil,  Cixini  a  volumti  in  (h«  British  Mnsnuni. 
«I<W  iiy  K.  J.  l''t'iis;v*i.i,.     IB74. 

.  11  (olT.  Tba  Bigtora  BkUid).  ciUtrdbT  tli«  Btr.  J.  W.EmwonTii.M.A.  I'ltrt 
1(1870).  pBii^ 'J  iiii.l  :i  ;1S7;}.  I'mM  (l^''^^!  Su^pl.:  Amimdn  Group  (18MD], 

21  u  S»,    Tbe  Eoxbtirghe  BoUtdi,  Pmt  10  (1881),  Part  II  (IHHI).  Pnrt  ' 
13  (1888).  I'm-t  la  ilHM-1).  l-uits  U  unil  IS  (IMMol,  Part  l(!{lB8C!),rarl  17(1887)- 
/^rt  JS  (lamt).     Editri}.  wilh  lumidacluim,  Notna,  anil  conic*  of  nil  n  '  ' 
Tworfcuw,  ft/ tJisiteff.  J.  W.  Emwobtii.  M..\.,  F.S.\.   t 


:3fi 


Cijnuttr   Sotictn. 


3o!)u  inuc's  Continuation 


a' hail  cell's  '^  qui  re's  JTalr,' 


Eiinsti 
FROM  THK  OIIKJISAI.  MS.  VEHSION  OK  U19.  I'ttl'L-K  110. 

L-()t:tATl!D  Wmi   ITS   MS.   UKViaiOS  OP  ]6S«,  AMIHULB  il. 

FlilSUK.  J.  FUSNIVALL,  }r.A.,Hos.  Bit.  I'uil., 


PAET  n. 

1    CLOJiSARY  AKD  rSDEX,  BV  THOMAS  AUSTIN. 
i   UN  THE  MAGICAt  lillAESIS  IS  CHAUCEK'S 

snviMKS  taij:,  watt  analogues, 
Ut  W.  a.  OLOUSTOJf. 


runr.isHT  fok  the  ciuqceb  socirrv  by 

KEGAN  PAUL.  TRENCH,  TRUENER  &  CO.,  milTED, 

LUKGilE  HILL,  LOSDOS,  EC, 


€\]t  Cljauctr  Socictu. 


3i.-«.gu» Sciiuin^  rrimrosB Uill,  S.' 
a  Ituad,  Finaburf  Park,  Iidndun, 


THE  CadUOER  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

TodohanonrtaCiiACCitn,  and  laid  the  luT 
bent  nnpriDtalMiiiiluKnlita  111  hi- witIia  iliHur 
viui  founded  m  1868.  iVre  wnro  ibnn.  avi  n 
DanciittlDii,  iirthognt]ilij'.  niiJ  cIvhlhI..!:)'  y<'i  !■>  W  -iiliil.  (nr  ivliuli  nnn-r  |rifii-  ..I 

" ■^(•nuwaipts  were  and  in-"  l^  .m  .i     ,i,i|  ;i   :.  ii  .1.;]  i  ! ,  1 

I  Cliiiiuier  conTamf  [iKiri!  '     .       I  ' 

^prawiti  T/i»  Oml"'- 
Ko;st  Ito)  ajx  of  tbv  t>' -I 
IB  pKmllel  ■nmigHiiiirii  u. .  ■  -  -m  .i-  ■!   1 1 ■  1  .'    .n  <.i   1!:.    m  .  .  - 

of  ita oriKiBKl.    Thettratxix  Mt^I;  urititvd  liHvi' lieeu  :  ilii.'  I  1:  l.i 

Ewlaf  Eltuinerc);  Ihalluiipwrl  (lirlravpiitW.  W.  E.  W>'    ■     1  ■<    '<>'' 

nniT.  libr,,  M8G([.  4.  ZT;  tUe  CorpiU.  Oxford;  tlio  ^l-r^^■.  .  ■    I    ,.] 

LeMmSeldJ  1  and  Ihii  LouudDwuii  Hal  (Urit.  Muo.).    Tht  II.il['  i.^.  7-- 1  l>  "  i'  :!->v4. 

Of  Cbaucer'B  JfiNvr  Awhh.—Uib MSS of  which  are  pcnn-,illv  li.i.i  ilnu,  ilir  l,rM 
HSS  of  th«  CkntDriiury  Titles,— All  Iho  HVHiliible  MSS  huvp  bem  printod,  w  hh  1» 
Moura  all  tho  existing  nvidctiM  fur  tJie  truo  tcx). 

Tlw  TmilM  Piin11i>l'T0xt  Iroin  the  3  b»t  M&S  lian  b«en  i«ii«d,  and  •  4th  US  Icxi 
of  jl  witli  Qm  sngliflit  Burruumu  CumpHriiiuu. 

Tu  mcDN  tho  Bdel  f  uul  un  f  rni    iHtmen     (  the  ex  a,  D    T  J   Fumi  -all  ba 


1 


read  and  will  rewl  aU  «  h  ba   MtS 
jLuletypn   t  mont  of  the  best  Cbao  ( 

Thu  Boulalj  a  pulj  n      n.  a 

different  texts  of  Ch 

Messrn  Kignii  Pau 
tlio  Sooioty'n  pub    b 


MSSbave  been  pub  nb 

»     f  whi  b      e  Hr 

nd  HU  h  cdsitiB  s 

TWH  uM,  and  ^up|> 

Lodita  c  U      I 

I  d  L-n  d  n     d  Bu 


robwrnption,  wb  oh  con  y  gn  non*  d 

boeinning  wi      Jan   1     B68      M       ilimit  i  a 
«.(.»«!  *«<!  ./   tbthad    r«»   fhJItj/BruJ 

Ptot.  Child  of  I  *r  Rid  L  UeKD.  Cn  ubndge  Mnu 
nuiiurarv  berretarjr  t  Anin  u  Mmibtin  uanmnnd 
tlio  I'ubUiihora  or  to  he  H  norary  btorLlarv 

W  A-DlLZltL  fcsu    G      To       Soad  F 

FinST  SERIES. 


'  rruLugne  nna  &nik'ntB  iriie,  01  i 
nl.  (rivun  Ibf  nMiiS  nmnp^l  Vfiw^ 


The  Sociotf '» iuna  for  1B68,  in  lh«  Tint  SeriH,  is, 

I.  Tim  PruluguB  and  KniBhfs  Tnle,  of  the  Canterbury  Tulw,  in  G  nurallel 

- ""^  biT  nilJi  Tablna.  showiiiB;  the 

I-  in  38  MS8  of  llip  Tn1«,  iind 

ri~   h-m  aeieral  MS8  ol  the 

The  Sbiymann  I'nilofrou, 

I  ii'-ir  rigbt  plavo,  and  of  the 

'-Ml. re   MS.  Partlj 


„       „       „     Cniiilrrid^    „     Gg, 
„       ,,       „     CorjiliB  „     Ox' 

„       „       „     Putwiirlh       „ 
„      „      .,     Lansdownc   .,    B51 
K  Pari  1  uf  the  Six- Text  edition.) 


I 


if  ibo  TtxH  fDrrnin 


•aaveri*  Sn^ffft  Pif^fftil/tni !  Sfrrnii  ftrbj". 


!■■.  Talt.  U.  Tlic  Bol-  klUd  by  ■  Jew  U-I 
bf  lyierfK-t  3'iitr.  l.V  Th«P>>ri>  livunr- 
■  TiHlflnipturii  nmier! '  an  ADiiirijniD  ul  ibr 

I '„./■-.  r„r!  111.    T.CU»Mwr--PrTi.n-..lirr 

i   :..  ■!.■   I.,!  -uivt'yof  St  Mary'i  Aiib.-)-. 

.■r.ljvUr.  I'Hiil  UnilBw. 

'■  ■  ■  •-".  7-aU,  by  Um  Ilign. 

I  I'      L'Utucct  ui-l  a  Ixiniiwor 


jpi  ilii'  Seeood  Seri«i,  lUi.-  i^uL'  f< 

fchaaocr  (liii  P^■nlIncillli'lll  i>f  Ihc 
Hriuitl  VuiKfun  it  lh»  A'»Ka/>r>   1 

.-.-,  „-■„  l)v  Ur.  Juhn  Kueli,  wiiii 
i  UuliUti  MH  n.  4.  IH, 

K)f  tliri  fleoond  Seriei,  Itie  i.>.iii'  f. 


■  1878  (Uhiu  was  li^lit  in  1877)  iii. 
F.r.i/  iroi'A*.  Part  IV.  II,  On  hrrt  and  Ih'rt 
two  r-ii).  by  Dr.  U.  F.  Wnvmuulh  ;  VL  On  a.  An 
</f  ,'  j9.  tbu  DiiUv  (1381)  and  Pvr»>nii|pM  ur  iW 
<'".i  Arculr,  un  Iwlliiis.  on  Chaom-,  al»l  B.k- 
1  f meriienl  of  ii  lulor  Fnlauan  mnt  Mvnylt  froui 


■r  1S84  (t 


n  lB7fl,'S0/»l/8!.'S3. 'SSI  ti 


•Hat.  Part  Itl,  a.  lliR  I!i<u»hu1d  t>i>nk<i/  luWIla,  u-if«  uf 
it  Rdwanl  lll.in  whffh  thcnanwof  (ir.xivvK.%1  Chavcxh 
Ihu  uniquH  MS  III  ihu  BHl  Muh.,  t>v  Edwanl  A.  Biinil, 

'    "  r  of  Nurth  P'ethirlnn 


I  or  [ht;  Seeonil 

K23.  OriginuU   i 
■  ime).    Eaiflcm  AnnluB».'lI.'by  W.  A.  CU 
).  Jubn  I.ann's  ruHtiitnaffun  «f  f'haueer'i  -t^iii 
8  in  lie  B"idlBian  Library,  Oiford, 


for  laev  is, 

1^*  of  tht  L'aiitirhni-if    Ttlrt,  Pari   V   (unnipletlng  (be 

Talf.  odiied  by  F.  J.  t'limivall 
.  leifl,  1630.   Pari  I,  lb.  Twt 


<A  Furtwatds. 

7A.  SumilrmtiitHrp  CahltrhnTy  Talef  :  2. 11i»  Tale  of  Brryii,  Part  II.    Fonttiird* 
■"  J.l*iiniiv.ll,  N«t»  by  ¥.  Viwn.  M.A.  to;.,  and  OIo«ary  by  W.  O.  SI.>n.M 
n  Bmiy  on  Auatugs  of  ibo  TaU,  by  W.  A.  Clolulon. 

lOrUiH  Baeond  StriM,  thM  issiiD  Tur  IISS  is, 

Jlti.    F.''rl»   Eny/iih    l^aHtiiriatiim,  with   Wpe-ial  trfcrwiffp   to  Shnli*ppre    and 

■^         r.  by  AlMMiiJer  J.  Elli.,  Keq.,  F.U.S.     Part  V,  Diniai.m  1. 

['Of  tlm  Bceond  SariH,  the  issue  ftir  18BB  U, 

■  m  John  Xmiw  ii:ni,lin«a/ioii  «/  Chauen't  .Saulrt'i.  Talr.     Pari  II.  GliiMHry  and 
bilKi,  by  Tlioiiiaq  A'Ktin :   On  ibc  Hugiml  ElnuenU  in  Iha  Si/mn'*  T*'«.  villi 

r  or  ilin  Second  Berita,  Ilii<  i'six'  fi<i  1B80  will  1», 

L  LyiUjaUt  Xiaj.-  nf  T/ii-kn,  edflwl  (r«.iii  the  M8S  by  Ur  AmI  Enlmann. 

■  [  Text  Am  iwFi  ftjiji  ...  tsijr. 
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